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Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Twenty -third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  administrative  report  transmitted  by  the  Acting 
Director  on  July  1,  1902,  and  a  memoir  on  the  Indians  of 
Zufii  pueblo,  New  Mexico,  which  embodies  the  result  of  many 
years’  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau. 
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W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief. 

Mr  S.  P.  Langleyt, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


J.  W.  Powell,  Director 


INTRODUCTION 

Ethnologic  researches  have  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
o  Amencan  Etinndogy  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1J02  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  making  pro¬ 
vision  “for  continuing  researches  relating  to  the  American 
Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ” 
approved  March  4,  1901.  The  work  was  carried  forward  in 
accordance  with  the  formal  plan  of  operations  submitted  on 
lay  20,  1901,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  May  23, 

Field  operations  were  conducted  in  Alaska,  Arizona,  British 
Columbia,  California,  Colorado,  Chilmalma  (Mexico),  Green¬ 
land,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  New  ’Mexico, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico,  Texas,  and 
M  yommg  The  office  work  covered  material  gathered  from 
most  ot  the  States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  from  various 
other  parts  of  the  American  hemisphere. 


SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK 

.  \  he  reseayches  of  tlie  Year  were  conducted  in  accordance 
with  an  ethnic  system  set  forth  in  earlier  reports.  This  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  defined  as  the  Science  of  Ethnology  in  its  mod¬ 
ern  aspects.  Although  based  on  investigations  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  during  the  last  century,  the  system  is  essentially 
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the  product  of  the  researches  in  American  ethnology  during 
the  last  two  decades  of  that  century.  Now  that  the  system 
has  assumed  definite  form,  it  affords  a  foundation  not  only  for 
future  researches,  but  for  applying  the  principles  of  ethnology 
to  practical  questions.  Accordingly,  the  work  of  the  year  was 
gradually  turned  toward  lines  bearing  directly  on  questions  of 
public  interest. 

Among  the  lines  of  work  in  what  may  be  called  applied 
ethnology,  to  which  special  attention  has  been  given  during 
the  vear,  two  may  be  particularly  mentioned: 

1.  Physical  ethnology.  On  the  institution  of  the  Bureau  in 
1879  the  Director  found  the  science  incomplete  in  that  it  dealt 
largely  with  merely  casual  characteristics  of  tribes  and  races, 
and  neglected  the  essential  characteristics  expressed  in  the 
activities  of  peoples.  Hence  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
habitual  doings  of  the  several  tribes  studied,  and  at  the  outset 
each  was  regarded  as  an  acti vital  type  or  genus;  these  were 
then  compared,  and  in  the  light  of  the  comparison  the  activi¬ 
ties  themselves  were  analyzed  and  afterward  grouped  syste¬ 
matically.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  science  of  demonomy, 
with  its  subdivisions,  each  relating  to  a  group  of  activities,  was 
developed.  Now  this  great  science,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  doings  of  tribes  and  races,  each  regarded  as  a  typical 
group,  is  practically  confined  to  the  psychical  side  of  man¬ 
kind;  it  barely  touches  the  physical  attributes;  yet  it  affords 
a  basis  for  classifying  these  attributes  and  measuring  the 
influence  of  the  prime  force  of  demotic  activity  in  shaping 
their  development.  In  other  words,  the  earlier  ethnology 
dealt  only  with  features  and  traits  inherited  from  prehistoric 
ancestry;  what  may  be  called  the  new  ethnology  deals 
with  those  traits  and  human  powers  by  which  mankind  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  organisms.  The  researches  indi¬ 
cate  that  such  traits  and  powers,  such  features  and  faculties, 
are  connected  with  the  normal  development  of  tribes  and 
races,  and  are,  indeed,  the  essential  factors  in  the  growth 
of  nations.  Accordingly  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is 
at. hand  for  applying  the  principles  of  the  new  ethnology 
to  American  aborigines  as  ethnic  constituents  of  a  growing 
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citizenship.  The  application  requires  a  statistical  study  of 
physical  characteristics,  including  viability,  industrial  aptitude, 
etc.,  of  typical  Indian  tribes,  together  with  a  similar  study  of 
mixed  bloods,  or  mestizos,  both  conducted  with  a  view  of  com¬ 
parison  with  Caucasian  and  other  ethnic  norms.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  line  of  inquiry  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  physical  statistics  on  record  of  any  tribe  of  our  passing 
race  available  for  comparing  stature,  strength,  endurance,  via- 
bihty,  fecundity,  and  other  physical  attributes,  with  those  of 
Caucasians,  either  with  the  view  of  gratifying  our  instinctive 
desire  for  knowledge  or  with  the  object  of  deriving  useful 
information  from  the  experience  of  other  peoples.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  inquiries  concerning  mestizos  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  history  of  a  neighboring  Republic,  whose  president  is 
at  once  a  product  of  the  blended  blood  of  the  white  and  red 
races  and  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  world’s  national  leaders. 
Singularly,  there  are  no  trustworthy  records  of  mestizos  in  this 
country,  though  their  number  must  reach  some  30  to  60  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  pure-blood  Indian  population.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  practical  problems  connected 
with  immigration,  Chinese  exclusion,  the  occupation  of  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  and  the  education  of  the 
colored  race  can  be  finally  solved  only  in  the  light  of  ethnologic 
principles,  whether  these  be  developed  through  slow  experience 
or  derived  from  scientific  researches  already  advanced  to  the 
applicable  stage  These  and  other  weighty  considerations  have 
led  to  the  inauguration  of  researches  in  physical  ethnology. 
During  the  fiscal  year  a  series  of  physical  records  made  by 
Di  I  ranz  Boas  among  the  Siouan  Indians,  with  photographs 
representing  the  physical  types,  was  submitted. 

2.  Aboriginal  economics.  It  is  well  known  that  aboriginal 
America  gave  the  world  corn,  the  potato,  certain  beans  and 
squashes,  tobacco,  two  varieties  of  cotton,  and  the  domestic 
turkey;  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  native  tribes  utilized 
various  other  natural  resources  which  might  well  be  introduced 
into  the  dietary  and  commerce  of  Caucasian  peoples;  and  still 
less  is  it  realized  that  various  prepared  foods  habitually  used 
by  the  Indians  are  of  unsurpassed  excellence — for  while 
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succotash  and  hominy  have  come  into  general  use,  the  far 
superior  pinole,  tamale,  and  pemmican  are  only  locally  used 
by  whites,  and  many  other  desirable  dishes  are  entirely 
neglected.  When  the  Bureau  was  instituted  it  was  a  common 
impression  that  the  aborigines  were  mere  huntsmen  and  fisher¬ 
men  whose  habits  were  in  the  highest  degree  vicious  and 
improvident;  but  as  the  human  activities  were  defined  and  the 
aboriginal  industries  were  adopted  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  many  of  the  tribes  were  essentially  agricultural, 
and  that  all  subsisted  in  much  larger  degree  than  is  commonly 
supposed  on  the  produce  of  the  soil.  As  researches  progressed 
the  importance  of  various  aboriginal  food  sources  neglected 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  realized,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
became  clear  that  our  people  might  learn  much  from  the  red 
man  concerning  the  simpler  agricultural  methods  and  the  ways 
of  bringing  plants  and  animals  under  cultivation  or  domestica¬ 
tion.  The  success  of  the  native  in  utilizing  natural  resources 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  arid  region  comprising  that  portion  of 
the  country  still  unsettled.  The  traveler  over  an  important 
railway  from  a  few  miles  west  of  El  Paso  to  a  few  miles  east 
of  San  Bernardino  traverses  a  zone  supporting  a  Caucasian 
population  of  some  20,000,  with  perhaps  half  as  many  Indians; 
the  same  zone  abounds  in  ruins  of  aboriginal  dwellings,  tem¬ 
ples,  acequias,  and  reservoirs,  attesting  a  population  fully  ten 
times  greater  during  the  agricultural  period  antedating  the 
long-continued  and  disastrous  Apache  wars.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  our  least  populated  arid  districts  in  the  South¬ 
west  are  those  yielding  most  abundant  evidences  of  numerous 
population  during  prehistoric  times.  A  specific  example  may 
be  found  in  Arivaca  valley,  Arizona,  with  a  present  population 
of  less  than  100,  where  one  of  seven  prehistoric  villages  within 
the  valley  comprises  ruins  of  more  than  120  dwellings,  with 
temple,  corral,  stadium,  and  plazas,  evidently  representing  a 
population  of  fully  COO  for  the  village  and  3,000  to  5,000 
for  the  valley.  Although  the  depopulation  began  in  the 
prehistoric  age,  through  wars  still  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  discovery,  the  historic  period  has  witnessed  a  part  of  the 
change;  for  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  Cabe^a  de  Vaca, 
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Coronado,  Alarcon,  and  their  followers  saw  within  the  zone 
between  western  Texas  and  eastern  California  a  population 
twice  or  thrice  the  aggregate  now  subsisting  within  it,  and 
this  despite  modern  multiplication  of  industries  connected  with 
mining,  grazing,  and  transportation.  The  success  of  the  abo¬ 
riginal  husbandman  in  this  region  was  partly  due  to  a  system 
<>f  ii ligation  so  satisfactory  that  modern  farmers  often  profit 
by  the  prehistoric  ditches;  yet  his  chief  advantages  grew 
out  of  a  more  economical  adjustment  between  labor  and  prod¬ 
uce,  including  crops  now  neglected.  Among  the  neglected 
u  op  plants  are  various  cacti  (locally  known  as  saguaro,  pita- 
haya,  nopal,  saguesa,  etc.),  whose  fruits  sufficed  to  support  the 
entire  native  population  for  some  two  months  of  each  year, 
though  they  are  rarely  utilized  by  white  settlers.  These  cacti 
aie  products  of  the  desert  par  excellence,  adjusted  to  their 
habitat  during  geologic  ages,  and,  in  some  way  not  yet  made 
out,  deriving  their  vital  energy  chiefly  from  light;  and  they 
giie  promise  that,  unless  exterminated  by  vandalism,  they  will 
some  day  yield  to  intelligent  cultivation  and  add  an  invaluable 
lesource  to  our  arid  districts.  The  researches  concerning 
aboriginal  food  sources  have  been  coupled  with  other  studies 
m  native  economics,  including  those  pertaining  to  textiles  used 
for  clothing,  birch  bark  used  for  canoes  and  habitations,  the 
making  of  baskets,  etc.  In  most  cases  the  immediate  aim  was 
to  record  the  primitive  customs  and  crafts  as  a  contribution  to 
knowledge  ot  a  passing  race,  but  the  investigations  have  reached 
the  stage  of  yielding  useful  lessons  to  the  superior  race.  As 
announced  in  recent  reports,  productive  studies  of  the  begin- 
ning  ()f  agiicultui  e  and  zooculture  have  been  conducted. 
During  the  fiscal  year  a  memoir  on  Wild  Rice,  by  Dr 
Jenks,  was  published,  with  a  view  of  directing  attention  to 
a  natural  resource  giving  promise  of  value  to  modern  agri¬ 
culture;  Dr  Russell  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  a 
critical  study  of  a  typical  tribe  of  the  arid  region  (the  Pima 
Indians),  and  has  prepared  a  memoir  on  their  industries  for 
early  publication;  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  birch-bark 
industries  of  the  aborigines  was  taken  up  by  Dr  Jenks;  and 
Dr  Fewkes  devoted  a  part  of  the  year  to  a'  special  study  of 
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the  aboriginal  economy  of  Porto  Rico,  witli  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  artifacts  and  customs  still  extant,  and  giving  promise 
of  future  value  to  that  newly  acquired  territory. 

Except  for  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  energies  of  a 
few  collaborators  to  the  applications  of  ethnology,  the  work 
has  been  continued  along  former  lines;  and,  as  heretofore, 
most  of  the  collaborators  have  been  employed  partly  in  the 
field  and  partly  in  the  office. 

The  organization  of  the  work,  which  is  slightly  modified  by 
the  applications  herein  set  forth,  may  be  defined  as  follows: 
(1)  Physical  characteristics  (including  the  demography  of  the 
native  tribes),  or  somatology;  (2)  mental  characteristics,  or 
psychology;  (3)  arts  (including  games,  sports,  etc.),  or  esthe- 
tology;  (4)  industries  (including  economics),  or  technology; 
(5)  laws,  or  sociology;  (6)  languages,  or  philology;  and  (7) 
myths  (together  with  attendant  ceremonies  and  other  observ¬ 
ances),  or  sophiology.  Customary  attention  has  been  given 
also  to  general  and  classific  work,  to  the  illustration,  editing, 
and  publication  of  reports,  to  distribution  of  the  published 
material,  and  to  the  ancillary  office  work. 

FIELD  RESEARCH  AND  EXPLORATION 

Idle  Director  spent  more  than  three  months  in  Maine,  engaged 
(so  far  as  impaired  health  permitted)  in  researches  among  the 
northeastern  Algonquian  Indians  and  in  revising  his  classifi- 
catory  writings  designed  for  the  guidance  of  operations  in  the 
Bureau.  The  linguistic  and  other  material  obtained  from  the 
Indians  was  utilized  directly  in  the  more  areneral  work,  inchid- 
ing  the  linguistic  classification  described  in  other  paragraphs. 

Under  the  immediate  guidance  of  Dr  Franz  Boas,  philolo¬ 
gist,  Mr  II.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d,  spent  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  in  linguistic  researches  in  Wyoming  and  Oregon.  In  the 
former  State  he  made  a  full  record  of  the  local  Shoshoni  dialect, 
and  in  the  latter  he  made  a  partial  collection  of  the  lexic  and 
grammatic  material  of  the  Wasco  and  Paiute  languages. 
Under  similar  guidance,  Mr  William  Jones  made  a  critical 
study  of  the  Fox  language  in  Iowa  and  Indian  Territory;  and 
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Dr  Roland  B.  Dixon  recorded  the  languages  of  the  Maidu  and 
ot  ler  tribes  of  northeastern  California  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  but  with  an  arrange- 

ment  noted  elsewhere,  by  which  the  material  is  available  in 
the  Bureau  work. 


On  September  25  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  National 
Museum,  and  Mr  De  Lancey  Gill,  of  the  Bureau,  repaired, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau,  to  northeastern  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  spring  reported  by  a 
correspondent  to  contain  abundant  bone  and  dint  implements 
associated  with  bones  of  both  modern  and  extinct  animals 
ihey  were  successful  in  obtaining:  (1)  the  finest  collection  of 
mammoth  teeth  thus  far  made  in  America;  (2)  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  mastodon  teeth  ever  made;  and  (3)  the 
most  remarkable  collection  of  chipped  arrow  points,  lance 
leads,  and  knives  thus  far  made  in  a  single  locality  in  this 
country.  They  verified  the  reported  association,  and  were 
able  to  identify  the  spot  as  an  aboriginal  shrine,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  aborigines  was  probably  directed  by  the 
gigantic  teeth  and  bones  ot  extinct  animals,  and  at  which  sac¬ 
rifices  were  made  through  several  generations.  During  the 
same  trip  they  visited  Kimmswick,  Mo.,  where  also  human 
relics  are  reported  to  occur  in  association  with  bones  of  extinct 
animals..  .  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  Professor  Holmes 
again  visited  this  locality,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr 

Gerard  Fowke,  made  a  considerable  collection  for  preservation 
in  the  Museum. 


In  November  Dr  Robert  Stein  returned  from  a  two  years’ 
absence  in  Ellesmereland  and  northern  Greenland,  where, 
under  facilities  afforded  by  the  Bureau,  he  obtained  ethnologic 
data  ot  interest  relating  to  the  Ita  Eskimo,  or  Arctic  High- 
landers.  .  Besides  a  small  collection  of  objects  intended  for 
preservation  in  the  Museum,  he  brought  in  the  words  and 
music  of  several  songs  which  serve  to  establish  the  existence 
of  an  archaic  language  among  these  people  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  demonstrate  for  the  first  time,  despite  a  prevailing 

opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  a  fiducial  cult  among- 
them.  G 
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Under  a  special  arrangement,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  visited 
Oklahoma  early  in  the  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
and  extending  her  records  of  certain  Pawnee  rituals  for  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  Bureau.  Later  she  employed  certain  aged 
Pawnee  Indians  to  recite  the  ancient  rituals  in  such  manner 
as  to  permit  the  making  of  phonographic  and  other  records. 
Her  efforts  have  resulted  in  unique  contributions  to  knowledge 
of  the  esoteric  customs  connected  with  human  sacrifice  and 
other  rites  in  pre-Columbian  times  that  still  survive  in  emble¬ 
matic  form.  A  part  of  the  material  has  been  incorporated  in  a 
monograph  on  the  Hako,  forming  part  of  the  Twenty  -second 
Annual  Report.  Also,  under  a  special  arrangement,  Dr  Willis 
E.  Everette  sent  in  useful  records  concerning  the  Athapascan 
tribes  of  Alaska. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  Mr  O.  P.  Phillips  was 
employed  temporarily  in  making  motion  pictures,  represent¬ 
ing  the  industries,  amusements,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  and  other  tribes  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  obtain  absolutely  trustworthy 
records  of  aboriginal  activities  for  the  use  of  future  students, 
as  well  as  for  the  verification  of  current  notes  on  fiducial 
dances  and  other  ceremonies.  Despite  accidents  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  apparatus  the  work  was  fairly  successful,  yield¬ 
ing  about  a  dozen  kinetoscope  ribbons,  in  connection  with 
which  about  a  hundred  excellent  photographs  were  made  by 
Mr  Phillips.  The  apparatus  was  kindly  furnished  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  science  by  the  Armat  Moving  Picture  Company,  of 
Washington. 

Although  occupied  chiefly  in  administrative  work,  the  Eth¬ 
nologist  in  Charge  made  a  reconnaissance  in  eastern  central 
Colorado  early  in  the  fiscal  year,  visiting  certain  archeologic 
localities,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  tracing 
the  conditions  affecting  tribal  movements  during  prehistoric 
times  about  the  border  land  between  the  peoples  of  the  plains 
and  those  of  I  he  mountains  and  plateaus. 

On  August  16  Dr  J.  Walter  Fewkes  proceeded  to  southern 
Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  extend¬ 
ing  archeologic  explorations  in  districts  hitherto  inadequately 
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studied.  His  operations  were  extended  southeastward  through 
New  Mexico  into  western  Texas  and  northern  Chihuahua 
(Mexico);  in  the  latter  State  lie  made  the  most  critical  study 
thus  far  attempted  of  the  extensive  prehistoric  ruins  known  as 
Casas  Grandes.  Throughout  he  made  extended  notes  on  the 
surviving  tribes,  as  well  as  on  the  various  types  of  ruins  and 
other  relics,  of  which  a  carefully  selected  collection  was 
brought  in  on  Ins  return  to  the  office  on  November  20. 

On  April  28  Dr  Fewkes  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  with  the  object 
ot  making  such  a  reconnaissance  of  this  and  neighboring  islands 
as  might  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  aboriginal  industries 
stdl  surviving  and  giving  promise  of  utility  and  at  the  same 
tune  form  a  basis  for  a  more  extended  investigation  during  the 
current  year.  Although  extended  scarcely  beyond  Porto  Rico, 
his  work  was  successful,  yielding  material  for"  a  special  report 
He  returned  to  Washington  and  began  the  preparation  of  this 
report  just  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr  James  Mooney  proceeded,  on  September  1 7,  to  the  field 
m  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  where  he  resumed  a  special 
investigation  ot  the  heraldic  systems  employed  among  the 
Kiowa,  Kiowa  Apache,  and  Cheyenne  tribes.  His  work  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  fiscal  year,  yielding  the  greater  part  of 
the  material  required  for  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  one  of 
the  most  interesting  customs  of  the  American  aborigines.  In 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  devices  a  considerable 
collection  of  specimens  was  brought  together  for  preservation 
in  the  National  Museum. 

Throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year  Dr  Frank  Russell  was  in 
the  field,  chiefly  in  Arizona,  though  his  operations  extended 
into  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  and  about  the  close  of  the 
}  eai  into  the  Fox  nabitat  in  Iowa.  During  the  earlier  months 
lie  made  an  extended  archeologic  reconnaissance  of  the  upper 
Dda  valley,  pushing  his  journey  southward  to  the  international 
boundary,  westward  to  the  area  already  covered  by  other  col¬ 
laborators,  and  northward  to  the  border  of  the  plateau  country; 
thence  the  surveys  were  extended  over  the  plateaus  into  Colo¬ 
rado  and  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  low¬ 
land  antiquities  with  those  of  the  highlands.  During  the 
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winter  and  spring  lie  stayed  in  the  Pima  country,  near  Sacaton, 
and  began  a  systematic  study  of  the  industrial  and  other  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Pima  tribe.  The  work  yielded  material  for  a 
special  report  on  the  technology  of  the  tribe  and  for  a  more 
general  monograph  on  the  historic  and  prehistoric  inhabitants 
of  the  Gila  valley. 

On  October  30  Dr  Albert  S.  Gatschet  repaired  to  Indian 
Territory  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  Peoria  vocabulary 
and  grammar  and  making  cognate  researches  among  the  few 
survivors  of  the  Peoria  tribe.  He  was  able  to  perfect  his 
records  of  the  language  of  the  tribe  during  the  ensuing  month 
and  bring  his  work  to  a  successful  close  about  the  middle  of 
December. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  found  Dr  John  II.  S wanton 
engaged  in  researches  concerning  the  language  and  social 
organization  of  the  Haida  Indians  in  British  Columbia.  This 
work  continued  until  September,  yielding  voluminous  material 
for  publication  in  future  reports.  On  September  30  he 
returned  to  Washington  and  began  preparing  the  material  for 
printing. 

OFFICE  RESEARCH 
Work  in  Somatology 

During  the  later  months  of  the  year  definite  steps  were 
taken  toward  a  systematic  investigation  and  record  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  characteristics  of  the  aborigines.  A  nucleus  was  already 
available  in  the  form  of  an  extended  anthropometric  record 
made  by  Dr  Franz  Boas  among  the  Siouan  Indians  several 
years  ago  and  acquired  by  the  Bureau  in  1899;  and  it  was 
decided  to  prepare  the  matter  for  early  publication,  partly  as 
a  record  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  typical  group, 
partly  as  a  model  for  future  work.  In  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  publication  it  was  arranged  to  have  Dr  Boas  pre¬ 
pare  an  introduction  treating  of  somatology  in  general  terms 
and  to  have  Mr  De  Lancey  Gill,  the  illustrator  of  the  Bureau, 
prepare  suitable  illustrative  material  from  the  photographic 
negatives  preserved  in  the  office.  The  memoir  is  well 
advanced,  but  was  not  quite  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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For  some  years  past  photography  has  been  employed  in  the 
Bureau  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  useful  anthropometric 
data.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  wilder  tribes,  who  would 
resist  ordinary  physical  measurements  on  fiducial  or  other 
grounds,  the  collaborators  have  made  it  a  point  to  obtain  group 
photographs  with  the  figures  so  placed  as  to  permit  measure¬ 
ment  of  stature  and  other  physical  elements  by  comparison 
with  a  normal  figure  introduced  for  the  purpose;  similarly, 
visiting  Indians  photographed  in  the  Bureau  laboratory  have 
usually  been  so  placed  with  respect  to  backgrounds  and  other 
objects  as  to  permit  physical  measurements  of  sufficient  accu¬ 
racy  for  practical  purposes.  During  the  fiscal  year  special 
attention  was  given  to  photographing  individuals  in  exact 
portrait,  profile  and  lull  face,  with  the  view  of  permitting 
measurement  of  the  facial  angle,  form  of  cranium,  and  other 
anthropometric  elements.  This  was  done  not  only  in  the 
office,  but  to  some  extent  in  the  field,  especially  by  Dr  Frank 
Russell,  who  made  a  large  number  of  profile  and  full-face 
photographs  of  Pima  Indians.  Although  the  system  is  not  yet 
perfected,  it  gives  promise  of  excellent  results  as  the  researches 
in  somatology  progress. 

Various  collaborators  of  the  Bureau  have  collected  crania 
and  other  somatic  material  in  connection  with  their  field  opera¬ 
tions.  For  some  years  the  material  was  preserved  in  the 
United  States  Army  Medical  Museum,  but  it  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  United  States  National  Museum,  where  the 
current  collections  of  the  collaborators  are  now  regularly  sent. 
In  the  absence  of  specialists  in  somatology  in  the  Bureau  por¬ 
tions  of  the  somatic  material  have  been  placed  during  the  last 
year  or  two  for  special  investigation  in  the  hands  of  experts 
not  connected  with  either  Bureau  or  Museum;  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  service  rendered  to  the  Bureau 
in  this  way  by  Dr  George  A.  Dorsey,  of  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  and  Dr  Ales  Hrdlicka,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  A  provisional  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  having*  such  work  done  within  the  Bureau  hereafter. 
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Work  in  Psychology 

For  some  years  past  the  Director  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  aborigines  and  during 
recent  months  he  has  formulated  a  working  system  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  adapted  to  the  needs  of  ethnologic  students.  In  part  the 
results  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  synthetic  outlines  of  ethno¬ 
logic  science  designed  for  incorporation  in  successive  reports 
and  printed  in  a  somewhat  abbreviated  preliminary  form  in 
the  American  Anthropologist  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  sug¬ 
gestions  from  contemporary  ethnologists  in  this  and  other 
countries.  An  abstract  of  the  principles  underlying  this 
series,  designed  for  incorporation  in  the  present  report,  was 
printed  in  December,  1901,  under  the  title  Classification  of  the 
Sciences. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Ethnologist  in  Charge.  Mr  W  J 
McGee  continued  the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  to  the  current  researches.  Two  methods  of  psychologic 
inquiry  have  been  successfully  pursued  in  the  past.  While 
these  are  in  some  degree  antithetic,  they  also  measurably  rep¬ 
resent  stages  in  the  development  of  knowledge.  The  first 
method  may  be  defined  as  that  of  introspection,  the  second  as 
that  of  experiment.  During  the  last  decade  the  latter 
attained  great  vogue,  and  departments  of  experimental  psy¬ 
chology  have  been  built  up  in  several  universities  and  colleges, 
'fhe  two  methods,  more  especially  the  latter,  afford  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  third  method,  which  alone  is  available  for  the  study 
of  large  groups,  such  as  races,  nations,  or  entire  peoples. 
It  may  be  defined  as  the  method  of  direct  observation  of 
normal  interactions.  In  pursuing  this  method  it  is  as¬ 
sumed,  on  the  basis  of  experimental  psychology,  that  phys¬ 
ical  acts  are  correlated  with  mental  actions — in  other  words, 
that  human  thought  and  human  action  are  interdependent. 
The  recognition  of  this  simple  principle  removes  the  need  for 
a  large  part  of  the  detail  work  involved  in  experimental  psy- 
chologv,  for  it  permits  the  interpretation  of  mental  char¬ 
acteristics  of  individuals  and  groups  from  their  habitual,  or 
normal,  actions  rather  than  from  a  repetition  of  special  ac- 
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tions  ot  a  prearranged  series.  For  this  reason  it  lias  not  hith¬ 
erto  been  deemed  necessary  to  introduce  psychometric  work 
in  connection  with  the  ethnologic  researches,  the  observations 
on  Indian  habits  and  artifacts  seeming  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
index  to  and  measure  of  the  aboriginal  mind.  In  its  general 
aspect  the  principle  may  be  said  to  have  been  established 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  through  observations  on 
act! vital  coincidences  which  have  since  lieen  formulated  in  the 
comprehensive  law  ot  the  responsivity  of  mind;  so  generalized, 
the  principle  may  be  regarded  as  the  keynote  of  ethnic  science, 
the  Rosetta  stone  whereby  the  characters  of  all  races  may  be 
interpreted.  The  recognition  of  the  principle  serves  also  to 
explain  and  establish  the  sequence  ot  stages  in  human  devel¬ 
opment  inferred  from  observations  of  many  peoples;  that  is, 
from  savagery,  through  barbarism  and  civilization,  up  to  en¬ 
lightenment,  since  it  shows  that  each  transition  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  ot  cumulative  experiences,  long  assimilated  and  applied 
through  commonplace  habits  rather  than  through  abstract 
reflection;  for  in  all  the  lower  stages  ot  human  progress  the 
mind  borrows  from  the  hand.  Customarily,  the  stages  of  cul¬ 
ture  are  defined  on  the  basis  ot  social  organization,  but  they 
may  be  defined  nearly  as  conveniently  in  terms  of  psychic 
development.  So  defined,  primordial  savagery  is  not  merely 
the  stage  in  which  the  law  rests  on  maternal  kinship,  but 
that  of  instinctive  imitation,  in  which  experience  is  per 
ceptive  rather  than  apperceptive,  while  knowledge  increases 
through  accident  rather  than  design.  Similarly,  barbarism 
is  not  only  the  stage  of  paternal  kinship  and  patriarchy, 
but  that  ot  awakening  apperception  accompanied  by  distrust 
and  dread  of  nature,  in  which  knowledge  is  stimulated  by 
notions  ot  divination,  with  accompanying  physical  tests  slowly 
assimilated  in  conscious  experience.  In  like  manner  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  simply  the  stage  of  law  based  on  territorial  right, 
but  that  of  habitual  discovery,  in  which  new-found  facts  are 
consciously  perceived  and  utilized.  So,  also,  enlightenment 
means  more  than  mere  recognition  of  individual  rights  as  the 
basis  ot  law ;  for  it  is  the  stage  of  invention  and  of  the  union  of 
individuals  tor  conquest  over  nature  through  the  exercise  of 
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definite  prevision  based  on  accumulated  experience.  Defined 
in  a  word,  respectively,  the  four  psychic  stages  are  those  of 
(1)  imitation,  (2)  divination,  (3)  discovery,  and  (4)  invention. 
Now,  among  the  applications  of  the  principle  of  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  and  action,  none  are  more  important  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  developmental  stages;  for  the  leading 
problems  of  the  world  to-day  are  connected  with  the  lifting  of 
lower  races  and  more  primitive  cultures  to  the  planes  of  civil¬ 
ization  and  enlightenment.  The  special  applications  are  innu¬ 
merable,  but  they  cluster  about  the  general  principles:  (1)  that 
in  primitive  culture  thought  is  engendered  by  action,  (2)  that  in 
higher  culture  thought  leads  action,  and  (3)  that  hence  the  most 
effective  ways  of  raising  lower  peoples  are  those  of  manual  rather 
than  mental  training.  All  systematic  observations  indicate  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  the  mental  clings  to  the  manual  so  closely 
that  the  primitive  artisan  feels  the  implement  as  a  part  of  him¬ 
self  and  commonly  believes  that  a  part  of  his  personality  goes 
out  into  both  tool  and  product;  thus  his  craft  is  a  constant 
stimulus  to  mental  activity  and  prepares  him  for  further  steps 
in  the  long  way  leading  from  the  plane  of  fettering  instinct  to 
that  of  free  invention.  When  the  savage  or  barbarian  is  so 
far  educated  that  his  hand  intuitively  moves  knife  or  saw  or 
plane  by  pushing  outward  instead  of  pulling  inward,  his  mind 
is  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  normal  course  of  development; 
but  to  this  position  he  can  be  raised  only  by  the  oft-repeated 
example  and  simple  precept  of  rational  training  applied  to 
lower  races.  The  researches  along  these  lines  are  not  com¬ 
plete;  some  of  the  results  were  incorporated  in  a  brief  paper 
on  Primitive  Numbers  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report;  and  a  preliminary  account  of  certain  results  was  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  under  the  title  Germe  d’une  Industrie 
de  la  Pierre  en  Amerique,  in  L’Anthropologie,  Paris. 

Work  in  Esthetology 

Mr  Mooney  remained  in  the  field  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  his  researches  were  such  as  to  yield  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  prospective  report  on  Indian  heraldry.  His  investi¬ 
gations  during  several  years  past  have  shown  that  various 
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Indian  tribes  possess  heraldic  systems  analogous  in  many  ways 
to  those  of  medieval  Europe.  Such  a  system  is  especially 
developed  among  the  Kiowa,  and  his  work  during  the  year 
was  carried  forward  in  this  and  neighboring  tribes.  The 
ways  in  which  the  system  is  developed  render  the  study 
extremely  difficult. .  The  principal  heraldic  devices  are  of  two 
classes,  one  pertaining  to  tipis,  the  other  to  shields.  The  tipis, 
with  their  devices,  belong  to  families,  in  which  they  are  heredi¬ 
tary.  The  shields,  with  their  emblematic  or  armorial  bearing 
belong  to  warrior  brotherhoods,  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  bearings  themselves.  Usually  the  devices  are  dreamed  by 
a  shaman  or  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision,  as  he  conceives  it, 
the  dream  indicating  also  the  number  of  shields  that  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  make  with  the  particular  bearing  of  the  revelation. 
In  due  time  the  shields  are  made  in  accordance  with  the 
shaman’s  dream,  not  to  exceed  the  number  indicated  in  the 
' lslou’  anc^  may  1)e  adopted  by  unattached  warriors  until  all 
are  in  use.  Each  shield  usually  bears  two  devices,  one  on 
an  outer  cover  of  skin  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  bearing  within,  and  another  secret  device  upon 
a  second  cover  beneath  or  upon  the  body  of  the  shield 
proper.  The  latter  design  is  never  exposed  save  in  battle, 
when  it  is  displayed  as  a  magical  device  for  offense  as 
well  as  defense  against  enemies,  and  in  sacred  ceremony. 
The  shield  is  regarded  by  its  owner  as  the  symbol  of  his 
special  tutelary.  It  is  prized  and  kept  sacred  during  his 
lifetime,  and,  unless  sacrificed  in  his  declining  days  on  the 
death  of  a  kinsman,  is  buried  with  his  body,  being  usually 
placed  under  his  head  in  the  grave  or  sometimes  left  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  tripod  or  the  branch  of  a  tree  near  by.  By 
reason  of  the  habitual  sacrifice  of  shields  and  the  decline  of 
aboriginal  customs  few  now  remain,  though  fortunately  many 
are  preserved  in  memory  and  tradition.  The  devices  can  be 
adequately  studied  only  with  the  aid  of  their  respective  own- 
eis,  when  these  can  be  induced  to  reveal  the  meaning  and 
medicine  of  the  devices  or,  still  better,  to  reconstruct  them  in 
such  manner  as  to  permit  the  investigator  to  trace  the  inter¬ 
related  meanings  of  the  various  features  as  they  are  slowly 
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wrought  in  accordance  with  archaic  ritual.  The  family  tipis 
are  also  practically  extinct,  though  nearly  every  family  has 
surviving  representatives  acquainted  with  the  family  crests 
and  with  the  ritualistic  modes  of  constructing  both  tipis  and 
heraldic  devices.  Mr  Mooney’s  method  has  been  to  employ 
survivors  of  both  brotherhoods  and  families  to  reconstruct 
their  shields  and  tipis  in  miniature,  with  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings,  these  models  to  be  preserved  in  the  National  Museum 
after  the  study  is  finished.  The  task  has  been  a  tedious  one, 
yet  the  progress  has  been  satisfactory.  The  heraldic  system 
of  the  native  tribes  opens  the  way  to  knowledge  of  various 
obscure  customs  of  primitive  peoples  and  to  vital  stages  in 
cultural  progress.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  pictograph 
systems  found  among  the  tribes  of  the  Plains,  and  through  these 
they  are  akin  to  the  glyphic  systems  employed  in  the  aborig¬ 
inal  books  and  sculptures  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Moreover,  since  they  represent  the  transition  from  prescrip- 
torial  to  scriptoria!  culture,  they  are  found  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  genesis  of  European  systems  of  heraldry.  The  heraldry 
of  those  tribes  in  which  it  is  best  developed  forms  a  nucleus 
for  the  esthetic  activities  generally;  in  the  heraldic  devices 
artistic  forms  and  coloring  find  their  highest  expression;  in 
connection  with  them  the  powers  of  imagination  attain  their 
highest  perfection;  and  through  them  symbolism,  ritual,  faith, 
and  war  ceremonial  were  crystallized  and  kept  alive. 

Ethnologists  have  long  realized  that  the  widest  gateway  to 
aboriginal  life  is  that  afforded  by  games  of  chance;  for  primi¬ 
tive  men,  especially  in  that  barbaric  culture  in  which  divina¬ 
tion  is  the  keynote  of  psychic  character,  are  habitual  gamesters, 
and  not  only  devote  much  time  to  gaming,  but  play  openly 
with  infatuation,  so  as  to  afford  constant  opportunities  to  the 
student.  The  lowly  games  that  are  played  by  the  native 
Australians  and  Polynesians  have  received  much  attention; 
those  of  Korea,  Japan,  and  China,  in  which  the  barbaric 
element  of  divination  is  supplemented  by  skill,  have  been 
described  by  eminent  authors;  the  <>1111168  of  the  American 
aborigines  have  been  studied  not  only  by  collaborators  of  the 
Bureau  but  by  other  able  ethnologists,  notably  Tylor;  and 
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the  various  studies  afford  a  foundation  for  systematic  research. 
1  he  work  was  taken  up  incidentally  by  the  late  Frank  Ham- 
dton  0 us  1  ling.,  with  the  collaboration  of  Dr  Stewart  Gulin,  of 
I  Inladelplna,  author  of  notable  treatises  on  Korean  and  other 
games.  ,  1  heir  joint  study  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  Mr 
Cushing’s  death;  subsequently  it  was  carried  forward  inde¬ 
pendently  by  Dr  Gulin.  During  the  year  an  arrangement 
was  effected  with  Dr  Gulin  under  which  he  has  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  a  monograph  on  Indian  games  for  publication  by  the 
Bureau.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  he  has  made  several 
field  trips,  has  examined  material  in  all  the  leading  museums 
°  the  country,  and  has  prepared  numerous  photographic  and 
other  illustrations.  The  results  of  the  study  are  of  much 
interest  in  that  they  illustrate  a  curious  commingling  of  the 
fiducial  and  the  fortuitous  in  the  notions  of  primitive  game- 
stem.  Actually,  the  games  are  played  as  depending  on  chance 
rather  than  skill,  though  considerable  skill  is  eventually  devel¬ 
oped;  yet  the  playing  is  essentially  devotional  toward  the 
mysterious  potencies  held  to  control  the  physical  world  and 
to  govern  human  affairs.  Accordingly,  the  games  played  for 
pastime  run  curiously  into  the  most  sacred  ceremonies,  and 
the  devices  employed  afford  a  fruitful  revelation  of  primitive 
thought.  By  reason  of  the  wealth  of  material  the  mono¬ 
graph  has  become  voluminous.  It  was  not  quite  ready  fol¬ 
ded  very  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  is  promised  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  year. 

During  the  year  Professor  W.  II.  Holmes,  now  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  completed  the  monograph 
on  Aboriginal  Pottery  of  Eastern  United  States,  of  which 
he  prepared  the  first  draft  while  an  officer  of  the  Bureau. 
Although  primarily  technologic,  it  forms  an  important  addi-  . 
tion  to  knowledge  of  aboriginal  esthetics.  As  repeatedly 
noted  in  the  ethnologic  work  of  the  Bureau,  esthetic  motives 
invariably  arise  in  symbolism  and  develop  through  a  conven¬ 
tionalism  shaped  by  ancillary  or  adventitious  conditions, 
including  texture  of  materials,  character  of  tools,  etc.,  as  well 
as  through  growing  coneeptiveness  and  power  of  imagination. 
Now,  110  lme  esthetic  development  is  more  complete  than 
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that,  represented  in  the  decoration  of  fictile  ware,  and  the 
author  of  this  monograph,  combining  as  lie  does  thorough 
technical  knowledge  of  the  potter’s  craft  with  high  artistic 
skill  and  singular  esthetic  appreciation,  has  been  able  to  trace 
in  masterly  fashion  and  to  illustrate  effectively  the  growth  of 
fictile  decoration.  As  a  faithful  description  of  aboriginal  pot¬ 
tery  the  treatise  will  undoubtedly  become  standard;  and  it 
is  the  most  comprehensive  contribution  thus  far  made  to  the 
history  of  those  stages  of  culture  in  which  the  fashioning  and 
decoration  of  pottery  have  ranked  high  among  the  voca¬ 
tions  of  mankind.  The  monograph  forms  the  body  of  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Report. 

During  the  year  the  series  of  graphic  representations  of 
personages  in  the  Hopi  pantheon  collected  by  Dr  Fewkes, 
mentioned  in  previous  reports,  was  sent  to  press  as  a  part  of 
the  Twenty-first  Annual,  under  the  title  Hopi  Katcinas.  Dr 
Fewkes  also  completed  the  illustrated  memoir  on  his  unique 
collections  of  pottery  and  other  material  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  noted  in  the  last  report.  It  is  in  press,  under 
the  title  Two  Summers’  Work  in  Pueblo  Ruins,  as  a  part  of 
the  Twenty- second  Annual. 

Work  in  Technology 

Primarily,  Professor  Holmes’s  monograph  on  aboriginal  pot¬ 
tery  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  a  description  of  the  fictile 
ware  classified  by  districts,  so  far  as  practicable  by  tribes,  and 
also  by  technologic  types.  The  art  of  the  potter  is  old,  far 
older  than  written  history,  so  that  its  beginnings  can  never  be 
traced  directly.  The  antique  and  prehistoric  wares  themselves 
yield  a  partial  record  of  the  development  of  the  art;  the  arche¬ 
ologists  of  the  <  )ld  World  have  been  able  to  supplement  and 
extend  the  written  history  of  pottery  through  study  of  such 
material,  and  their  researches  have  lent  interest  to  the  ancient 
vessels  and  sherds  with  which  the  museums  of  the  world  are 
enriched.  Yet  the  fictile  ware  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Etruria, 
India,  and  other  Old  World  provinces  falls  far  short  of  telling 
the  whole  story  of  the  art,  since  it  fails  to  reveal  the  actual 
motives  and  sentiments  of  the  early  artisans;  the  relics  are 
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husks  of  the  history  of  pottery  without  the  vital  kernel.  The 
arch eo logic,  studies  in  America  supplement  the  European 
researches  m  a  highly  useful  way.  In  the  first  place,  the 
period  of  pottery  among  the  American  aborigines  was  com¬ 
paratively  short,  so  that  the  prehistoric  and  the  historic  are 
closely  related;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  several  living 
tubes  within  reach  of  current  observation  represent  various 
stages  ni  the  development  of  the  art,  so  that  opportunities  exist 
m  America  tor  studying  the  motives  and  sentiments  of  the 
aitisans  engaged  in  all  of  the  earlier  developmental  stages  of 
t  le  ait.  In  general,  the  craft  ot  the  potter  may  be  said  to  arise 
m  the  social  stage  of  savagery,  or  the  psychic  stage  of  imita¬ 
tion,  with  tedious  growth  through  accidental  improvement;  in 
general,  too.,  the  art  may  be  said  to  expand  and  differentiate  in 
the  succeeding  barbaric  stage,  with  attendant  divinatory  con¬ 
cepts  as  motives,  and  it  is  this  stage,  with  its  protean  forms, 
textures,  decorative  devices,  and  modes  of  manufacture,  which 
has  been  found  peculiarly  inscrutable  by  students  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  alone.  Now,  it  is  precisely  this  stage  which  is  represented 
y  most  of  the  American  aboriginal  ware,  both  prehistoric  and 
nstoric,  and  by  the  work  of  surviving  tribes.  Accordingly 
Professor  Holmes’s  description  of  the  American  ware,  with  his 
critical  analysis  of  types  and  interpretation  of  motives,  would 
seem  to  afford  not  merely  a -supplement  to,  but  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation  for,  the  history  of  the  potter’s  art.  The  monograph 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  em¬ 
braces  faithful  representations  of  some  250  typical  specimens. 

Of  t  le  two  special  investigations  concerning  aboriginal  indus¬ 
tries  undertaken  during  the  year  that  of  Dr  Fewkes  in  Porto 
Iuco  seems  likely  to  be  of  the  more  general  interest.  While 
his  trip  to  the  Antilles  was  designed  as  a  reconnaissance  of 
orto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  adjacent  islands,  he  was  prevented, 
partly  by  the  volcanic  disturbances  of  early  May,  from  extend¬ 
ing  observations  beyond  the  first-named  island;  yet  this  failure 
resulted  beneficially  rather  than  otherwise,  since  it  enabled 
him  to  make  a. more  definite  ethnologic  and  archeologic  sur¬ 
vey  of  Porto  Rico  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  Amono-  the 
surviving  types  of  aboriginal  handicraft  to  which  he  o-ave 
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special  attention  were  those  connected  with  habitations.  In 
all  parts  of  the  American  hemisphere  the  prevailing  house 
type  is  in  some  measure  a  blend  of  the  indigenous  and  the 
imported;  while  in  most  districts  the  imported  motives  are  so 
predominant  that  the  indigenous  elements  are  hardly  traceable, 
there  are  other  districts,  especially  in  tropical,  subtropical,  and 
arid  regions,  in  which  the  aboriginal  types  are  of  such  excel¬ 
lence  that  many  elements  have  been  retained  with  advantage 
by  Caucasian  settlers.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Antilles, 
where  natural  conditions  of  climate,  water,  and  available  ma¬ 
terial  have  led  to  light  and  inexpensive  types  of  construction 
by  which  European  settlers  have  been  glad  to  profit.  The 
types  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  better 
developed  in  the  Orient,  especially  by  the  Japanese,  which  are 
frequently  commended  to  the  attention  of  Occidental  builders. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  prevailing  Anglo-Saxon  types 
are  suited  to  the  rigorous  climate  of  northwestern  Europe  and 
adaptations  of  materials  developed  in  the  northern  temperate 
zone,  it  becomes  evident  that  they  are  not  well  adapted  to  our 
southern  temperate  zone,  still  less  to  our  tropical  and  subtrop¬ 
ical  possessions.  Then,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  indig¬ 
enous  types,  e.  g.,  of  Porto  Rico,  are  specifically  fitted  to  the 
local  climate  and  adaptations  of  local  materials,  it  would  seem 
clear  that  architectural  motives  derived  from  them  ought  to  be 
even  more  useful  than  any  borrowed  from  Japan.  These  con¬ 
siderations  have  influenced  the  researches  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
they  are  in  part  the  motive  of  the  special  report  on  Porto  Rico 
prepared  by  I)r  Fewkes.  Other  motives  have  reference  to  the 
native  food  sources  which  have  been  found  useful  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  European  settlers  and  aboriginal  modes  of  food  prepara¬ 
tion  which  are  of  such  excellence  as  to  still  survive.  It  appears 
from  the  observations  that  several  native  foods  are  worthy  of 
attention  and  cultivation  by  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  that  some  of  the  indigenous  modes  of  preparing  food  may 
well  receive  careful  study  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  preparations  when  more  advanced  modes  of  hand¬ 
ling,  milling,  preserving,  and  transporting  are  introduced.  The 
details  of  Dr  Fewkes’s  investigations  are  incorporated  in  a 
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memoir  designated  for  early  publication  in  the  form  of  a  bul¬ 
letin.  1  he  industrial  data  are  supplemented  by  bibliographic 
and  other  material,  which  will  render  the  report  a  manual  of 
Porto  Rican  ethnology  and  archeology. 

The  special  investigation  undertaken  by  Dr.  Russell  among 
the  Pima  Indians  covered  aboriginal  industries  developed 
in  and  adapted  to  the  arid  region.  Here,  as  in  Porto  Rico, 
local  types  of  habitation  have  resulted  from  the  climatic  and 
other  local  conditions.  The  primal  house  type  is  a  small 
circular  structure  of  cactus  or  reeds,  roofed  with  earth,  the 
whole  supported  by  an  inner  framework  of  poles.  This  type 
is  varied  according  to  available  materials,  the  grass  house  and 
the  house  of  cactus  (okatilla  stems  or  saguaro  ribs)  being  closely 
related  derivative  forms.  It  is  varied  also  by  arrangement  of 
material,  as  when  the  cactus  staves  are  wattled  with  reeds  or 
withes,  and  the  house  tends  to  become  square  in  plan  with 
vertical  walls  eventually  plastered  by  the  washing  of  mud 
from  the  roof  and  by  the  throwing  up  of  embankments  as 
wind-breaks  below.  Under  the  imitative  instinct  of  savagery 
the  wattled  walls  are  coated  with  a  mortar  of  mud,  which  is 
hardened  by  embedding  in  it  pebbles  and  larger  stones; 
and  this  may  be  deemed  the  secondary  type  of  aboriginal 
architecture  in  the  southwestern  United  States  and  northern 
Mexico.  From  it  develops,  under  favorable  conditions,  a  third 
type,  that  of  rubble  masonry  set  in  a  mortar  of  mud  or  even 
laid  dry;  but  where  building  stone  is  lacking,  the  pebble-set 
wattle  structure  grows  into  a  distinctive  architecture  of  which 
the  basis  is  the  puddled  wall,  or  pise,  called  by  Spanish  settlers 
cajon,  the  fourth  house  type  of  the  arid  region.  Aboriginally, 
the  earth  used  in  the  structure  was  doubtless  tamped  between 
wattled  walls,  at  first  permanent  and  afterward  temporary; 
certainly,  during  later  times  the  earth  was  built  up  in  succes¬ 
sive  tiers  between  movable  screens  of  wattling  so  placed  and 
braced  as  to  form  a  temporary  trough  for  each  layer.  The 
cajon  structure  was  durable  and  was  susceptible  of  develop¬ 
ment  into  communal  houses  of  many  rooms  and  several  stories. 
As  in  the  primal  type,  the  roof  consisted  of  earth  laid  on 
brush  supported  by  a  sheathing  of  canes  or  cactus  staves  and 
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rafters  of  cedar  poles;  on  one-story  houses  it  was  a  place  of 
temporary  resort  for  the  occupants,  and  with  the  gradual  evo¬ 
lution  of  parapets  and  the  growth  of  these  into  higher  stories 
the  roofs  became  upper  floors.  Subsequently  (probably  after 
the  Caucasian  invasion)  earthern  bricks  laid  in  mud  mortar 
were  adopted,  and  this  type  of  construction,  known  as  adobe, 
was  generally  adopted;  and  in  the  better  buildings,  both  of 
cajon  and  adobe,  the  walls  were  coated  with  a  thin  plaster  or 
slip  fixed  by  a  soda  or  other  earthy  salt.  Now,  the  aboriginal 
cajon  house  type  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  present  needs 
of  the  arid  region  and  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  by 
Caucasian  settlers.  Properly  constructed  cajon  walls  are 
much  superior  to  adobe  in  homogeneity  and  strength,  though 
somewhat  more  expensive  of  labor.  Their  durability  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  Casa  Grande  in  the  Gila  valley, 
which  was  a  ruin  of  immemorial  antiquity  when  discov¬ 
ered  by  Padre  Kino  in  1694,  and  is  still  standing  despite 
vandalism  as  well  as  natural  weathering.  Moreover,  the  cajon 
is  readily  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  addition  of  lime 
or  cement  to  the  material  in  any  desired  quantity,  and  by  sub¬ 
stituting  a  plaster  of  lime  or  cement  for  the  simple  slip.  So 
improved,  the  native  construction  would  seem  better  adapted 
to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  habitations  in  the  arid 
region  than  any  imported  models.  The  cost  would  be  only 
that  of  the  lime  and  the  handling  of  materials,  while  wood, 
burned  brick,  and  even  stone  are  highly  expensive.  The  thick 
walls  would  effectively  equalize  interior  temperatures  despite 
the  enormous  diurnal  range,  which  is  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  residence  in  arid  districts;  and  the  general  massiveness 
would  lend  itself  to  distinctive  and  desirable  architectural 
effects.  Dr  Russell’s  researches  extended  also  to  the  lighter 
and  more  composite  types  of  construction  surviving  among 
the  Pima  and  neighboring  Indians,  as  well  as  to  the  attendant 
industries  and  food  sources.  Among  the  latter  the  fruit  of  the 
cactus  figures  prominently,  not  only  in  modern  customs  but  in 
tradition  and  ceremonies,  attesting  the  still  more  important 
place  which  the  fruit  and  its  products  occupied  in  the  lives  of 
past  generations.  Dr  Russell’s  material  has  been  so  divided 
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as  to  yield  a  special  memoir  on  technology,  designed  for  early 
publication  in  bulletin  form,  and  a  general  monograph  on  the 
social  organization,  mythology,  and  esthetology  of  the  Pima 
tribe  and  on  the  antiquities  of  their  habitat. 

Dm  ing  the  year  Dr  Albert  E.  denies  revised  the  proofs  of  his 
memoir  on  Wild  Pice  Gatherers  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  which 
iorms  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  This  treatise  is 
deemed  especially  valuable  in  that  it  calls  attention  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  food  source  largely  used  by  the  aborigines  and  giving 
promise  ot  great  utility  to  our  citizens  whenever  the  requisite 
attention  is  given  to  cultivation,  milling,  and  preparation.  In 
food  value  the  wild  rice  ranks  high  among  cereals,  and  its 
natural  habitat  is  such  that  by  its  means  otherwise  useless 
swamp  lands  may  be  utilized  and  reclaimed,  while  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  with  judicious  cultivation  it  might  be  adapted 
iora  widening  range  of  soil  conditions.  Later  in  the  year  Dr 
Jenks  resumed  Ins  researches  concerning  the  birch-bark  indus¬ 
tries  of  our  northern  aborigines.  As  noted  in  the  last  report, 
one  aspect  of  the  industries  clustering  about  the  birch  tree  is 
of  prime  significance  to  ethnologists  in  that  the  birch-bark 
canoe  was  the  most  effective  agency  of  distribution  of  tribes 
and  culture  during  early  times;  moreover,  it  is  well  worth 
noting  that  the  interest  is  a  living  one,  since  the  bark  canoe 
remains  a  most  effective  device  for  transportation  for  white 
as  well  as  red  men.  Indeed,  its  use  by  white  tourists,  fishermen, 
;md  hunters,  is  apparently  increasing  in  the  northern  United 
States  and  Canada.  Various  other  birch-bark  artifacts  are  in 
use  among  whites  as  well  as  natives.  The  half  conventional, 
halt  symbolic  makok,  or  maple-sugar  box,  proves  a  convenient 
household  utensil;  birch-bark  baskets  of  different  forms  are 
found  useful  as  well  as  artistic;  and  on  the  whole  it  would 
appear  not  only  that  the  birch-bark  industry  is  increasing  in 
consequence  of  demands  by  whites,  but  that  it  serves  Is  a 
helpful  stepping-stone  from  the  primitive  customs  of  the 
Indian  toward  the  free  and  self-supporting  citizenship  which 
is  the  Indian’s  ultimate  goal.  Exigencies  connected  with  the 
editorial  work  of  the  office  compelled  Dr  Jenks  fo  divert  a  part 
of  his  time  from  the  research.  Therefore  the  work  was  not 
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quite  completed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  Dr  .Tenks 
was,  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of 
Nonchristian  Tribes,  furloughed  for  a  year,  with  a  view  to  the 
more  effective  introduction  of  the  methods  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  in  the  Philippine  researches. 

For  several  years  fir  J.  D.  McGuire  has  been  engfaered  in 
investigating  certain  branches  of  aboriginal  technology,  and 
some  of  his  results  have  been  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
he  began,  at  the  instance  of  the  Director,  a  critical  study  of  the 
earliest  records  of  aboriginal  technology  made  by  the  con- 
quistadores,  missionaries,  and  other  pioneers.  During  the  year 
just  closed  he  continued  the  work,  and  has  made  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  records  which  have  proved  of  great  use  to 
the  Director  and  the  collaborators  engaged  in  field  researches. 
The  extracts  are  arranged  on  cards,  and  these  have  been 
acquired  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau. 

Work  in  Sociology 

Throughout  most  of  the  year  the  time  of  the  Ethnologist  in 
Charge  has  been  so  fully  occupied  with  administrative  work, 
largely  relating  to  publication  of  the  reports,  as  to  somewhat 
delay  his  sociologic  inquiries;  yet  fair  progress  has  been  made. 
One  of  the  special  inquiries  of  the  year  relates  to  what  may  be 
called,  by  extension  of  common  terms,  aboriginal  laud  tenure, 
this  investigation  being  rendered  timely  by  current  progress 
in  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  former  tribesmen,  as 
well  as  by  recent  occupancy  of  territory  formerly  inhabited 
by  native  tribes  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
researches  indicate  that  primitive  peoples  have  no  conception 
of  land  tenure  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  employed  by 
civilized  and  enlightened  peoples.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  recognition  of  individual  rights  to  lands  or  natural  wealth, 
for  such  values  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  clan,  the  gens, 
or  the  tribe;  that  is,  possession  is  communal  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  the  second  place,  the  property  sense  is  especially 
inchoate  as  applied  to  lands,  which  are  viewed  as  natural 
ranges  for  men  and  animals,  for  local  tribes  and  local  fauna;  and 
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icre  is  no  recognition  of  ownership  or  of  title  inimical  to 
he  natural  coordinate  rights  of  such  men  and  beasts  True 
here  ,s  among  most  tribes  a  vague  sense  of  prescriptive  rio-hi 
to  long  occupied  territory,  to  the  home  of  the  ancients  who 

1  '  S°  1.,r0“T°t  “  r6‘e  l,rimitive  Philosophy,  so  that  a  tribe 

commonly  feels  it  to  be  a  right  and  a  filial  duty  to  protect  the 

home  range  against  permanent  invasion  by  aliens;  yet  the 
vague  right  so  recognized  scarcely  applies  to  the  land  per  se 
"p-  "  ' .  t  le  "ghtsot  the  chase,  fisheries,  fruits,  and  any 
cul  ivated  products,  personal  habitations,  quarries,  or  clay  pits 
that  is,  to  what  may  be  called  the  usufruct  of  the  soil.  In 
act,  the  attitude  of  the  savage  or  barbarian  toward  property 

111  lalld  18  "mcl1  like  that  of  American  citizens  during  the  last 
century  toward  property  in  water,  to  wit,  in  the  rains,  rivers, 
a  res  seas,  artesian  water,  ordinary  ground  water,  etc.  During 
1  event  decades  the  idea  of  property  in  water  has  grown  up 
m  the  less  humid  districts  and  is  rapidly  extending,  yet  the 
development  of  this  conception  is  slow,  even  in  the  minds  of 
he  most  intelligent  people.  Perhaps  a  closer  example  may 

.  .  ll  ,a,r  as  viBWed  by  enlightened  peoples,  for  the 
air  is  regarded  as  essentially  common  to  all  living  and  breath¬ 
ing  t  nngs,  and  its  use  as  an  inherent  right  far  transcending 
conventional  titles  to  personal  or  communal  property  There 
are  indeed  certain  germs  of  communal  property  ri-ht  in 
am  manifested  in  the  occasional  actions  of  neighborhoods 
looking  to  the  abatement  of  certain  nuisances,  yet  the 
claims  put  forth  in  such  actions  relate  rather  to  the  free 
and  common  use,  the  usufruct,  of  the  air  than  to  its  possession 
as  property,  so  that  our  attitude  toward  air  is  closely  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  primitive  folk  toward  land.  The  results  of  the 
inquiries  find  ready  application  in  connection  witli  various 
public  questions.  One  of  the  conclusions  is  that,  primitive 
oik  can  not  beat  once  transferred  from  the  plane  of  collective 
interest  m  the  usufruct  of  the  soil  to  that  of  individual  land 
tenure  any  more  than  the  farmer  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
could  be  brought  in  a  day  to  full  understanding  of  irrigation 
water  rights,  with  all  the  complications  of  dams,  sluicesrmain 
C  ltc  ies’  gates,  etc.;  indeed,  the  education  of  the  citizen  farmers 
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who  have  gone  West  and  grown  up  with  irrigation  was  much 
more  rapid  than  could  be  expected  of  the  slower-minded  tribes¬ 
men.  Accordingly,  it  would  clearly  be  a  mistake  to  transfer 
tribesmen  directly  from  the  range  to  the  severalty  holding; 
there  should  be,  as  indeed  experience  has  shown  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  an  intermediate  period  of  proprietary  train¬ 
ing  on  collective  reservations.  The  researches  indicate  that 
this  period  should  cover  ;it  least  a  generation ;  in  most  cases 
two  generations  would  be  required  for  the  development  of  the 
sentiment  of  thrift  and  the  feeling  of  independence  required  for 
successful  citizenship.  Some  of  the  results  of  the  year’s  work 
have  been  made  public  in  scientific  papers  and  addresses,  and 
progress  has  been  made  in  arranging  the  material  for  formal 
issue  in  reports. 

In  connection  with  his  linguistic  researches  in  British 
Columbia  Dr  John  R.  Swanton  collected  definite  information 
concerning  kinship  terms  and  other  factors  in  the  social  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Haida  Indians,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
he  made  progress  in  arranging  the  data  for  publication. 

Work  in  Philology 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Director  con¬ 
tinued  the  arrangement  of  Mexican  and  Central  American 
linguistic  material  with  a  view  to  the  classification  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  southern  portion  of  North  America  on  a 
linguistic  basis.  As  during  the  preceding  year,  Dr  Cyrus- 
Thomas  collaborated  in  the  work.  The  completion  of  the  task 
was  delayed  by  the  illness  of  the  Director  during  the  later 
months  of  the  year. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  Professor  Franz  Boas,  of 
Columbia  University,  received  an  honorary  appointment  as 
philologist  and  was  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  linguistic  researches  in  which  the  Bureau 
is  engaged.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  appointment  was  that 
of  obtaining  a  uniform  series  of  outlines  of  Indian  languages 
to  lie  published  in  synoptic  form  for  use  in  comparative  studies 
by  the  philologists  of  the  world.  The  work  requires  extensive 
preparation  because  of  the  wide  range  and  considerable 
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volume  of  the  material  both  in  hand  and  required.  At  the 
mie  ot  its  discovery  there  were  in  North  America  something 
between  one  and  two  thousand  tribal  dialects  or  Ianguao-es 
lelongmg  to  about  a  hundred  linguistic  stocks  or  families, °so 
that  the  scope  of  the  work  is  so  broad  that  it  may  not  be 
accomplished  except  by  the  cooperation  of  many  specialists 
' .I,' 0te<  *°  Parbcular  groups  of  languages.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  ,t  seems  inexpedient  for  the  Bureau  alone  to  attempt 
to  cover  the  ground,  and  the  plan  of  the  work  intrusted  to 

,.  .  *?  »  *°  e,lllst  the  cooperation  of  other  institutions  and 

mguistic  specialists.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  work  was 
organized  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  Columbia  University,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  University  of  California.  The  collaborators 
include  Dr  John  R.  Swanton,  of  the  Bureau;  Mr  H  H  St 
Clair,  2d,  of  the  American  Museum;  Mr  William  .Tones  ren- 
resenting  Columbia  University;  Dr  Roland  B.  Dixon,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  and  Dr  A  L.  Kroeber,  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  California.  Dr  Swanton’s  work  comprised  the 
transcription  of  a  voluminous  series  of  Haida  texts;  he  also 
completed  a  synopsis  of  the  Haida  language  for  incorporation 
.1.  the  general  senes.  Mr  St.  Clair  devoted  a  part  of  the  wear 
to  work  on  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Chinook  language 
and  ,11  addition  made  a  critical  study  of  Skoshoni  linguistic 
material  m  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the  American 

1  Use“m'  Mr  JonPS  made  good  progress  in  analyzing  the 
grammar  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  dialects,  nearly  complet'd, g  a 
list  ot  suffixes  and  prefixes;  also  in  arranging 'for  publication 
a  senes  o  h  ox  texts  collected  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  Dr  Dixon  prepared  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the 
Maidu  language;  while  Dr  Kroeber  collected  and  arranged 
JO  .1  exic  and  grammatic  material  representing  several  other 
California  tribes  Inspired  by  the  hearty  approval  of  scientific 
men  at  home  and  abroad,  Dr  Boas  and  his  collaborators  have 
taken  up  the  work  with  zeal.  Dr  Boas  observes:  “  Linguistic 
work  ,n  many  parts  of  North  America  is  exceedingly  uro-ent 
Oil  account  ot  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  native  languages 
and  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  this  work  are  insufficient.’’’ 
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Yet  it  is  a  gratification  to  report  that  the  interest  of  the  col¬ 
laborators,  who  have  worked  gratuitously  or  for  only  nominal 
compensation,  has  resulted  in  a  large  volume  of  invaluable 
material  amassed  at  trifling  cost  to  the  Bureau.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  generous  contributions  of  Dr 
Boas  and  the  other  collaborators  named. 

During  the  year  Dr  Boas  completed  the  proof  revision  of 
his  memoir  entitled  Kathlamet  Texts,  and  it  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  bulletin.  He  also  completed  the  manuscript  for  a 
similar  memoir  entitled  Tsimshian  Texts,  and  it  was  transmitted 
for  publication  on  January  29,  1902. 

Dr  Albert  S.  Gatschet  carried  forward  to  substantial  com¬ 
pletion  his  vocabulary'  and  grammar  of  the  Peoria  language, 
and  also  continued  the  arrangement  of  material  for  the  com¬ 
parative  Algonquian  vocabulary',  in  addition,  he  devoted 
some  time  to  special  researches  required  for  answering  some 
of  the  numerous  requests  for  information  concerning  Indian 
terms  and  phrases  constantly  received  from  correspondents. 

Mr  .1.  X.  B.  Hewitt  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to 
his  monograph  on  Iroquois  Creation  My'ths,  mentioned  in 
previous  reports;  three  of  the  five  sections  were  sent  to  press 
during  the  year  as  a  part  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  he  took  up  the  general  discussion 
of  principles  noted  in  another  paragraph;  and,  as  a  part  of  the 
current  work,  he  continued  the  extraction  and  arrangement  of 
Iroquoian  linguistic  material  in  a  form  suitable  for  reference 
and  eventually'  for  publication.  Throughout  the  year  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  Mr.  Hewitt’s  time  was  occupied  in  the 
researches  required  for  answering  technical  inquiries  from  cor¬ 
respondents — a  duty  which  seems  unavoidable,  although  its 
performance  retards  progress  in  systematic  researches. 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Thomas  continued  the  transcription  of  the 
manuscript  Diccionario  de  Motul,  while  Sehor  Andomaro 
Molina,  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  made  good  progress  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Maya  and  Spanish  terms  into  English,  with  a  view 
to  the  issue  of  this  extensive  vocabulary'  in  a  form  appropriate 
to  the  publications  of  the  Bureau.  In  view  of  the  prospective 
value  of  this  work  to  future  students  it  would  seem  important 
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that  the  final  translation  should  be  based  on  thorough  and 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Maya,  Spanish,  and  English  lan¬ 
guages;  and  having  regard  to  the  desirability  of  this  and  to 
e  tact  tllat  feenor  Molina  is  a  volunteer  collaborator  resident 
m  another  country,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  insert  the  following 
voluntary  expression  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Pro- 
gieso,  Yucatan,  Mr  Edward  IE  Thompson,  himself  a  critical 
student  of  the  antiquities,  history,  and  languages  of  Yucatan: 

1  o  my  mind,  m  the  work  of  the  Licentiate  Andomaro  Molina 
!  lG  Bureau  has  done  the  best  work  of  the  year  and  has  done  it 
m  the  best  possible  way.  It  has  arranged  to  give  to  light  and 

1  ni1UCh'ineeded  work’  and  ^  has  put  it  in  the  very  hands 

,e.S  e.C  t0  (  0  lf  1  am>  perhaps,  competent  to  speak  upon 
t  ns  subject,  and  I  am  willing  to  place  on  record  my  belief 
tliat  no  hving  man  could  have  this  work  intrusted  to  him  so  well 
as  fr  Molina.  The  work  that  he  is  doing  can  not  be  done  by 
a  foreigner.  I  am,  perhaps,  as  well  informed  upon  the  native 
-Maya,  their  habits,  customs,  etc ,  as  any  living  foreigner,  and 
it  may  be  better  than  any  other.  I  know  enough  to  know 
that  I  could  not  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  This  task 
should  only  be  undertaken  by  one  who  has  been  brought  up 
on  milk  from  a  native  breast,  whose  first  words  were  in  Maya 
ami  whose  thoughts  come  easier  to  him  when  clothed  in  the 
Maya  form  than  in  classic  Castilian  or  downright  Anglo-Saxon. 
Such  a  man  is  Molina.  To  the  instincts  and  the  education  of 
a  scholar  he  adds  the  subtile  understanding  of  the  native  and 
as  perfect  command  of  the  ancient  language,  the  Maya,  as  any 
man  can  have  at  this  day.” 

I  he  final  proofs  of  the  Natick  Dictionary,  compiled  by  the 
late  James  Hammond  Trumbull,  were  revised  during  the  year 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  sheets  have  been  printed^ 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Mexican  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  linguistic  records,  Dr  Cyrus  Thomas,  in  immediate  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Director,  continued  his  investigation  of 
aboriginal  records  preserved  in  the  forms  of  codices,  sculptures, 
etc.  His  work  was  productive,  yielding  among  other  results 
a  memoii  entitled  Mayan  Calendar  Systems,  which  was  sent 
to  press  as  a  part  of  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report. 
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Progress  was  made  also  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  trans¬ 
lations  made  by  Mr  Charles  P.  Bowditch  of  certain  scattered 
yet  noteworthy  contributions  to  knowledge  concerning  the 
calendric  and  other  records  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of 
the  translator  in  contributing  the  material  and  in  furthering  the 
work  of  its  preparation  in  every  practical  way.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr  Elbert  J.  Benton  was  temporarily 
enffasred  to  edit  the  material  and  arrange  the  illustrations  for 
publication;  this  work  was  well  advanced  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Work  in  Sophiology 

About  the  end  of  May  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  completed  her 
monograph  on  the  Pawnee  Indians  under  the  title  Hako:  A 
Pawnee  Ceremony.  In  many  respects  a  typical  tribe  of  the 
Plains,  the  Pawnee  Indians  were  in  some  points  the  most 
remarkably  developed  of  the  prairie  tribes.  Like  other  vigor¬ 
ous  aboriginal  groups,  they  were  composite;  an  important 
constituent,  later  known  as  the  Skidi  band,  came  from  the 
wooded  hills  and  broad  bottom  lands  of  the  Arkansas  country, 
where  they  or  their  ancestry  had  developed  a  woodland  cul¬ 
ture  and  doubtless  performed  a  share  in  the  erection  of  the 
imposing  mounds  of  the  lower  Mississippi  region.  Other  tribal 
constituents  represented  prairie  provinces;  and  there  are  strong 
suggestions  in  the  rich  tribal  mythology  that  at  least  a  cultural 
constituent  was  absorbed  from  the  highly  religious  sedentary 
peoples  of  the  Southwestern  pueblos.  The  composite  tribe 
lived  long,  as  is  attested  by  their  traditions  as  well  as  their 
customs,  in  the  prairie  region,  which  they  shared  with  the 
buffalo;  and  in  even  greater  degree  than  the  Siouan  tribes 
dwelling  farther  northward,  they  adjusted  themselves  to  this 
natural  spoil,  so  that  the  buffalo  became  the  source  of  their 
food,  their  raiment,  and  the  material  for  their  habitations,  the 
guide  of  their  migrations,  the  object  of  their  handicraft  and 
hunting  tactics,  and  finally,  one  of  the  foremost  among  their 
deified  tutelaries.  Accordingly,  the  fiducial  ceremonies  of  the 
tribe  combine  intensity  of  local  veneration  for  a  few  leading 
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tutelaries  with  a  wealth  of  imagery  and  ritual  derived  from 
other  districts  and  peoples,  vivified  by  their  union  and  inter¬ 
action.  During  earlier  days  the  rituals  were  so  far  esoteric  as 
to  generally  escape  the  notice  of  ethnologists  as  well  as  of 
casual  visitors;  but  during  recent  years  a  few  students,  notably 
Miss  F 1  etcher,  have  been  permitted  to  witness  the  sacred  cere¬ 
monies,  and  even  to  examine  and  obtain  interpretations  of  the 
magic  bundles  which  serve  as  the  tangible  basis  of  the  rituals. 
All  ot  these  rituals  are  impressive;  some,  like  the  Hako,  are  of 
remarkable,  richness,  not  only  in  gesture  and  measured  move¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  poetic  imagery  expressed  in  word,  music, 
pantomime.  Miss  Fletcher’s  record  appears  to  be  perfect,  and 
she  has  analyzed  with  acumen  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the 
chants,  the  symbolic  harmony  of  the  accompanying  panto¬ 
mime,  and  the  meaning  expressed  in  the  intricate  figures  of  the 
dance  and  movements  ofitlie  march  that  form  essential  features 
of  the  ceremony.  From  Miss  Fletcher’s  rendition  and  inter¬ 
pretation  it  would  seem  that  these  elaborate  rituals  open  a  vista 
looking  directly  on  the  beginnings  of  song,  dance,  drama,  poesy, 
riiey  certainly  are  a  revelation  to  students  of  the  highest  phases 
of  liuman  culture  as  well  as  to  the  investigator  of  primitive  cus¬ 
toms.  The  memoir  is  in  press  as  a  part  of  the  Twenty-second 
Annual  Report. 

In  connection  with  his  comparative  study  of  Indian  creation 
nn  ths  Mr  Hewitt  has  been  led  to  analyze  certain  funda¬ 
mental  features  of  primitive  philosophy,  especially  those  form¬ 
ing  the  basis  ol  totemism,  shamanism,  etc.  It  is  well  known 
that  m  the  different  Indian  languages  there  are  terms  difficult 
ot  translation  into  modern  tongues  which  are  of  deep  mean¬ 
ing  to  their  users,  for  example,  manido,  or  manitou,  among  the 
Algonquian  tribes;  wakan,  or  wakanda,  among  tlie  Siouan 
tribes — terms  covering  a  larger  proportion  and  wider  variety 
of  the  thought  of  primitive  men  than  any  single  terms  cover 
in  liighei  culture.  Among  the  Iroquoian  Indians  the  corre¬ 
sponding  term  is  orenda,  which  may  be  translated  mysterious 
power  for  good  and  evil,  powers  of  magic,  or,  more  briefly, 
magic  potency.  Mr  Hewitt’s  analysis  was  announced  in  "a 
pieliminary  paper,  and  has  already  proved  serviceable  to  eth- 
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nologists  in  this  and  other  countries;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Iroquois  term  will  come  into  general  use  in  the 
English  language  for  purposes  of  sophiologic  discussion.  The 
complete  study  is  designed  for  publication  in  the  second  part 
of  Iroquois  Creation  Myths,  which  was  nearly  ready  for  the 
press  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mrs  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson  has 
been  investigating  the  myths  and  ceremonies  of  the  Zufii 
Indians  of  New  Mexico.  During  the  fiscal  year  she  has  fin¬ 
ished  the  revision  of  several  incomplete  chapters  and  arranged 
the  matter  for  the  entire  monograph  in  form  for  publication. 
This  work  will  prove  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  typical  Pueblo  tribe,  which,  although  in  some¬ 
what  familiar  contact  with  the  whites  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
is  so  conservative  in  character  as  to  have  been  but  slightly  in¬ 
fluenced  in  manners  and  customs,  beliefs  and  institutions.  The 
conditions  under  which  Mrs  Stevenson’s  studies  were  carried  on, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  inner  life  of  the  people,  were  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable,  and  the  value  of  the  study  is  greatly  enhanced 
b}'  the  fact  that  primitive  Zufii,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of 
civilization,  promises  soon  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Although  their  researches  were  devoted  primarily  to  other 
Indian  activities,  several  of  the  collaborators  have  made  note¬ 
worthy  collections  of  sociologic  material  during  the  year,  the 
work  of  Dr  Fewkes  on  Porto  Rican  zemis  and  zemeism,  that 
of  Mr  Mooney  on  the  fiducial  factors  in  Kiowa  heraldry,  that 
of  Dr  Russell  on  the  calendric  systems  and  accompanying 
beliefs  of  the  Pima  Indians,  that  of  Dr  Jenks  on  the  mythology 
of  birch  bark,  and  that  of  Dr  S wanton  on  the  mythologic 
features  of  social  organization  among  the  Haida  Indians  being 
especially  worthy  of  mention. 

Descriptive  Ethnology 

In  connection  with  his  field  work,  Mr  Mooney  was  able  to 
make  some  progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Native  Tribes;  and,  when  other  duties  permitted,  Dr  Thomas 
continued  the  collection  of  material  for  this  work,  both  from 
current  publications  and  from  rare  books  that  are  constantly 
being  added  to  the  library. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  year  the  Hilder  translation  of  the 
manuscript  history  of  Texas,  by  Padre  Morfi,  was  taken  up  for 
annotation  with  a  view  to  publication.  The  historical  annota- 
tuni  was  kindly  undertaken  by  Dr  George  P.  Garrison,  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  the  manuscript  was  in  his  hands  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

J 

COLLECTIONS 

All  of  the  collaborators  engaged  in  field  operations  made 
more  or  less  extensive  collections  for  study  and  for  ultimate 
transfer  to  the  United  States  National  Museum.  By  far  the 
most  extensive  of  these  collections  was  that  made  by  Mr 
Mooney  as  a  means  for  research  in  heraldry.  This  collection 
still  remains  in  the  field.  Dr  Russell  collected  a  full  series  of 
objects  representing  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  Pima  Indians, 
including  a  series  of  baskets  representing  the  more  archaic  as 
well  as  the  modern  forms;  among  the  unique  objects  com¬ 
prised  in  the  collection  are  two  calendric  records  intermediate 
m  character  between  the  winter  counts  of  the  North  and  the 
maguey-book  records  of  the  South.  Dr  Fewkes  made  con¬ 
siderable  collections  in  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua  early  in 
the  year,  and  subsequently  obtained  an  interesting  series  of 
aboriginal  objects  in  Porto  Rico.  As  usual,  various*collections 
were  obtained  also  by  purchase  under  the  more  immediate 
direction  of  the  Secretary. 

J 

PROPERTY 

The  property  of  the  Bureau  comprises  (1)  office  furniture 
and  apparatus,  (2)  ethnologic  manuscripts  and  other  original 
records,  (3)  photographs  and  drawings  of  Indian  subjects, 
(4)  collections  held  temporarily  by  collaborators  for  use  in 
research,  (5)  a  working  library,  and  (G)  undistributed  residues 
of  the  editions  of  the  Bureau  publications.  There  was  little 
change  in  the  amount  or  value  of  office  property  during  the 
year.  Purchases  of  office  furniture  were  inconsiderable;  sev¬ 
eral  manuscripts  were  acquired  by  purchase,  mostly  for  imme¬ 
diate  publication,  as  noted  in  previous  paragraphs,  while  the 
records  of  original  work  progressed  steadily.  About  355 
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negatives  (glass  and  film),  2,050  prints,  and  a  number  of 
drawings  were  added  to  the  collection  of  illustrative  material, 
and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  illustrative  material  was  used 
in  the  reports.  Most  of  the  collections  of  the  year  have  gone 
directly  to  the  United  States  National  Museum;  some,  like 
those  of  Mr  Mooney,  are  still  in  use.  The  library  has  main¬ 
tained  a  steady  growth,  chiefly  through  exchanges,  partly  by 
the  purchase  of  current  ethnologic  books  and  early  records 
pertaining  to  the  aborigines.  The  additions  of  the  year  com¬ 
prise  about  895  books  and  150  pamphlets,  raising  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  library  to  11,339  books  and  2,500  pamphlets. 
The  number  of  back  reports  was  reduced  through  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  public  demands  for  ethnologic  literature. 
Nearly  all  of  these  documents  are  now  out  of  print.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr  J.  Julius  Lund  continued  in 
charge  of  the  property  as  custodian.  After  Mr  Lund’s  resig¬ 
nation  Mr  Frank  M.  Barnett  was  appointed  to  this  position. 
Miss  Jessie  E.  Thomas  remains  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
library;  Miss  Ella  Leary  of  the  distribution  of  documents. 

PUBLICATIONS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mr  Herbert  S.  Wood  had 
charge  of  the  editorial  work;  subsequently  he  was  furloughed 
for  several  months,  when  Dr  Albert  E.  Jenks  assumed  edito¬ 
rial  duties  in  connection  with  his  researches;  in  June  Mr 
Wood  resumed  his  editorial  capacity,  and  toward  the  end  of 
M  ay  Mr  Elbert  J.  Benton  was  temporarily  added  to  the  corps 
as  editorial  assistant.  The  second  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Report  was  delivered  from  the  bindery  on  January  7,  and 
was  immediately  distributed;  Bulletin  26  was  delivered  on 
March  11,  and,  after  brief  holding  in  the  hope  that  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Report  might  be  distributed  at  the  same  time,  was  sent 
out  to  the  exchanges  about  the  end  of  the  year;  separate 
copies  of  the  papers  composing  the  Nineteenth  Report  were 
delivered  in  March,  but  the  binding  of  the  volumes  was 
delayed  by  reason  of  unusual  conditions  in  the  Printing- 
Office,  and  the  edition  had  not  been  delivered  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  On  January  29  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  was 
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ti  ansmitted.  It  is  designed  for  publication  in  one  volume  and 
comprises,  in  addition  to  the  formal  report,  the  Holmes  mono¬ 
graph  on  aboriginal  pottery.  The  Twenty-first  Annual 
-fort  was  transmitted  for  printing  on  March  12.  It  also  is 
designed  to  form  one  volume,  comprising,  in  addition  to  the 
formal  report,  the  memoirs  on  Hopi  Katcinas,  by  Dr  Fewkes- 
and  Iroquois  Creation  Myths,  by  Mr  Hewitt.  On  June  30,’ 
the  I  wenty-second  Annual  Report  was  transmitted  for  publi¬ 
cation  m  two  volumes.  It  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  admin¬ 
istrative  report,  Two  Summers’  Work  in  Pueblo  Ruins,  by 
Dr  Fewkes;  Mayan  Calendar  Systems,  by  Dr  Thomas; ’and 
Hako:  A  Pawnee  Ceremony,  by  Miss  Fletcher.  On  Januarv 
29  Dr  Boas’s  memoir  entitled  Tsimshian  Texts  was  transmitted 
for  publication  in  bulletin  form.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
material  was  m  hand  for  the  Twenty-third  Report  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Twenty-fourth. 

Mr  De  Lailcey  Gill  remained  in  charge  of  the  illustrative 
work,  preparing  copy  for  and  revising  proofs  of  the  illustrations 
for  the  Twentieth  and  later  reports.  He  also  made  photo-por¬ 
traits  of  some  200  Indians,  chiefly  members  of  delegations 
visiting  Washington,  and  developed  a  considerable  number  of 
negatives  made  by  the  several  collaborators  in  the  field;  in 
addition  he  made  a  useful  series  of  field  photographs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  of  Professor  Holmes  in  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  as  noted  elsewhere. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  “for 
continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the  American  Indians  under 
the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  or  com¬ 
pensation  of  all  necessary  employees  and  the  purchase  of  necessary 
books  and  periodicals,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used  for  rent  of  build- 

mg”  (sundry  civil  act,  March  3,  1901 ) .  S50,  000.  00 

Salaries  or  compensation  of  employees .  $33  Q3Q  Q9 

Special  services . ’  $1,'  788.' 50 

Traveling  expenses .  2  687  42 

Ethnologic  specimens .  2  920  25 

Illustrations .  '  690  50 

Manuscripts .  1,401.99 

Books  and  periodicals  for  library .  ]  4Q]  yg 

Rental .  1,375.00 

Furniture .  25  75 

LiShti,)g . 125.’ 86 
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Stationery  and  supplies .  $1, 317. 27 

Freight .  80.43 

Postage  and  telegraph  and  telephone .  67.  50 

Miscellaneous .  111.55 

- -  $13, 993.  80 


Total  disbursements .  $47,023.82 

Balance  July  1,  1902,  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities . . .  2,976. 18 


ACCOMPANYING  PAPER 

Few  of  the  great  groups  of  American  aborigines  have 
proved  of  equal  interest  with  the  tribes  of  the  arid  region. 
The  Pueblo  towns  were  first  visited  by  white  men  in  1540, 
when  the  Coronado  expedition  penetrated  the  vast  plateaus  of 
the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  world  knew  little  of 
the  people  until  New  Mexico  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  middle  of  the  last  century  mem¬ 
bers  of  military  exploring  expeditions  under  Sitgreaves,  Ives, 
Emory,  Simpson,  Whipple,  and  others  prepared  short  accounts 
of  their  observations  among  the  Pueblos,  and  later  the  Powell 
Survey  in  1874,  the  Hayden  Survey  in  1874,  and  the  Wheeler 
Expedition  in  1879  brought  several  of  the  villages  to  public 
notice.  More  recently  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  institutions,  have  conducted  scien¬ 
tific  investigations  of  importance  among  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

The  pueblo  of  Zufii  has  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
other  towns.  In  1879  Mr  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing  was 
selected  by  Major  Powell  to  take  up  his  residence  in  this 
pueblo  with  the  view  of  mastering1  the  lang-uag-e  and  of  mak- 
ing  a  thorough  study  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
Although  the  results  of  his  researches  have  never  appeared  in 
full,  a  number  of  valuable  papers  have  been  published.  “My 
Adventures  in  Zufii”  appeared  in  The  Century  Magazine  for 
February  to  May,  1883.  A  series  of  articles  on  “Zufii  Bread- 
tuffs”  was  published  in  The  Millstone  during  1 884-1 88G.  A 
memoir  on  “Zufii  Fetiches”  appeared  in  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau;  “  Pueblo  Pottery  as  Illustrative  of 
Zufii  Culture  Growth,”  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report,  and 
“Zufii  Creation  Myths”  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  A 
work  on  “Zufii  Folk  Tales”  appeared  after  Mr  Cushing’s 
death,  and  the  great  store  of  information  obtained  by  him 
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(luring  his  residence  at  Zuni  was  utilized  in  a  number  of 
minor  papers. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  ot  the  Bureau  contains  a  “Study 
of  1>uebl°  Architecture:  Tusayan  and  Cibola,”  by  Victor 
Mmdeleff.  During  the  decade  beginning  with  1879  Mr  James 
Stevenson  made  extensive  collections  in  Zuni  and  the  other 
pueblos,  illustrated  catalogues  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports.  Mrs  M.  C.  Stevenson 
accompanied  her  husband  to  the  Pueblo  country  in  1879,  and 
soon  became  interested  in  the  study  of  this  most  fascinating 
people.  Her  visits  have  been  repeated  at  frequent  intervals 
down  to  the  present  year,  and  her  observations  are  now 
brought  together  in  the  accompanying  paper,  “The  Zuni 
Indians:  1  heir  Mythology,  Esoteric  Societies,  and  Ceremonies.” 
Mrs  Stevenson  has  published  a  number  of  papers  dealing  with 
the  particular  phases  of  Zuni  life.  “Zuni  and  the  Zunians  ”  was 
printed  privately;  “  Religious  Life  of  the  Zuni  Child  ”  appeared 
m  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau;  “From  ‘the  Zuni 
Scalp  Ceremonial’”  in  The  Congress  of  Women_vol.  2,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1894;  “  Zuni  Ancestral  Gods  and  Masks”  in  The 
American  Anthropologist  for  1893;  “Zuni  Mythology”  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  International  Congress  of  Anthropology,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1894,  and  “Zuni  Games”  in  The  American  Anthropol¬ 
ogist  for  1893. 

In  the  accompanying  paper  Mrs  Stevenson  does  not 
attempt  a  monographic  study  of  the  Zunis,  the  subject  being 
too  extensive  for  presentation  in  a  single  volume.  Brief 
sketches  describing  the  everyday  life,  arts,  and  customs  of 
the  people  are  given,  but  chief  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
mythology,  the  esoteric  fraternities,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
people.  These  subjects  are  here  presented  in  the  detail  which 
their  importance  demands.  Mrs  Stevenson’s  prolonged  visits 
to  Zuni  arid  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  people,  espe¬ 
cial!}  with  their  inner  life,  give  ample  assurance  that  the  true 
nature  ot  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  this  tribe  is  here  revealed. 
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un  iku  i)  u  CTION 

and  ethnflogb^8LtZ“unSd' State  A  1 '";eSti^f tions  archeologists 

gtow  in  me  u  ni tea  Mates  have  been  laro-elv  diivWorl 

southwestern  region  esDeein.il  v  fn  a  u  ,  J?  •  c  to  the 

„„  ■  ®  ’  especially  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  tlu 

tho  H  race-  ihe  oldei  ruins  are  found  in  the  vallevs  alone- 

peace  and  pro ^es>  where  the ^  prehistoric  people  probably  dwelt  in 

of  their  father^  they  were  fo^toUe^"'  f°°  ,r0m  U‘e  b™ 
in  the  canyon  will  ■  Tt  '  ta,ke  letu£e  ln  loesses  and  caves 

cliff  dwellers  Vine  nf  th  T  ^  blled  "itb  tbe  bomes  of  the 

j  ,h::rj 

lived  rn^n0t  ’f  detenuined  how  manJ  generations  Of  cliff  dwellers 
n  ed  m  these  strange  fastnesses;  but  that  many  of  the  stone  structures 

:  “e 't  *'»  -f  "Of  bo  quesrioned 1“ 

of  hf»  f  \  a?  T°IMe  iuacoessible>  owing  to  the  wearing  away 
the  approaches  by  the  elements  that  fashioned  the  recesses  of  the 
canyon  walls  When  the  clouds  of  war  grew  less  threaTenTnw  £c 
people  ventured  to  leave  their  fortresses,  the  scenes  of  long  trials  and 
many  privations  and  settled  upon  the  mesas,  or  table-lands*  which  are 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
The  elevation  ot  these  sites  enabled  them  to  detect  the  approaching 

taseToAhl6  cliffs  tha'ley  be‘,°W’al0n?  tbe  Stm  tbat  -cashed  thf 
,0t  the  they  sowed  and  gathered  their  crops  But  the 

mesa  top  was  far  from  the  harvest  held,  and  the  womef  must  have 
giown  weaiy  carrymg  the  water  vases  and  canteens  up  the  steep 
acchvit.es  ot  the  rocky  walls.  In  the  course  of  time  the  mesa  dwellers 
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ventured  to  descend  to  the  valleys  and  to  erect  their  dwellings  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  towns  where  their  forefathers  had  lived;  there  they 
at  length  regained  their  inheritance  and  reestablished  their  pueblos, 
which  still  endure,  although  within  the  past  few  years  they  have  been 
rapidly  changing  under  the  influence  of  civilization.  Thus  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  cycle  of  vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  these  people— from 
valley  to  cliff,  from  cliff  to  mesa,  and  from  mesa  to  valley  again.  The 
Hopi  villages  of  Arizona  and  Acoma  of  New  Mexico  are  still  on  mesas, 
but  the  people  are  gradually  moving  down  into  the  valleys. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  more  remains  to  be  accomplished,  before 
there  can  be  hope  of  writing  the  history  of  the  generations  of  men 


Fig.  1 — Morning  prayer  to  rising  sun. 

whose  records  are  found  here  and  there  on  the  canyon  walls  of  the 
Southwest  and  whose  traditions  speak  to  us,  however  imperfectly, 
through  the  people  now  living  in  the  pueblos  of  that  region.  Among 
the  remnants  of  ancient  tribes,  the  Zufiis,  whose  extreme  exclusive¬ 
ness  has  preserved  to  them  their  strong  individuality,  may  claim  per¬ 
haps  the  highest  position,  whether  we  regard  simply  their  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits  or  consider  their  whole  social  and  political 
organization. 

The  quest  for  happiness  is  universal,  and  in  their  endeavor  to  attain 
this  the  Zufiis  have  developed  a  philosophy  that  has  been  profoundly 
influenced  bv  their  environment.  Upon  this  philosophy  is  built  a  s}ts- 
tem  of  religion  which,  among  its  many  interesting  features,  inculcates 


STEVENSON] 


INTRODUCTION 


sr- in  —  - 

ho  jams  will  come,  which  means  starvation6"'  ir  piajers  are  accepted 
and  he  must  speak  and  act  with  kind,', a  /  V  °XCe  must  be  gentle 
for  those  whose  lips  speak  w"h  ha" T  .  '  *"?  ** 
me  1)  he  must  utter  out  of  donr«  1  i  -  16  moining  prayer  (fig- 

niust.  observe  continence  four  dav  °°  ^  towart*  the  rising  sun.  All 
tho  sending  of  breath  ‘°.*?d  '°Ur  Allowing 

offerings,  and  thus  thdr  Sol  “®  h  “““  of 

f-ir  welfare  iS  this  wor  d  l‘  d  “tile ?h  ^  f'  ^  -tabling 
ored  with  poetic  coneeptio^  when  be Tbr,>  °  HBglm  ^ 
thread  we  find  the  web  composed  <  f  +■  1S  seParated  thread  by 

Their  highest  conception  of  irti  nine  TP  6’  praCtica'  'oneepte. 
enjoyment,  and  the  worship  of  the  “  ™  l  "““rishtnent  and 

attain  this  end.  pantheon  ot  gods  is  designed  to 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Puphm  T.  r 
Catholic  faith;  but  such  is  not  the  case  Tt  f“'e  at^hed  to  the  Roman 
“  ‘"”0  ‘heir  ancestors  were  compelled  J  t .W'.th  the  Zu™-  For 
‘heir  pagan  belief  was  not  serioush-  T’TTFi  church>  hot 

pleased  them,  and  they  were  allowed  t  a  therebT-  The  ritual 

hols  of  their  own  belief,  and  so  the  church  T''  "*"*  with  fl™- 

object  of  interest  to  them  and  tn  ‘  became  "lore  or  less  an 

modified  their  own.  The  Rio' Grand  ent  the  r,tl,al  of  Catholicism 
•-■ought  more  under  the  Mut  e  'fPth  ':’  b0Ke™’’  b»'e  been 
observers  have  supposed  them  to  be 

ditio/wt  retettet  Bl'r',atb  Ethnolo«'’  »"  expe- 

miportant  ruins  of  New  Mexico  and  A  ”g  ^  pueblos  and  ‘he  more 
“he  a  special  studv  of1^T^?"“>  V?  *  «*  ««  time  to 
New  Mexico,  was  selected  as  the  ,,1  r  '  ZuBi.  in  western 
Mr  James  Stevenson  was  placed  “°"  dl'tailed  work, 

a  small  party,  including  Mr  H  r'°  rt*  6Xpedition'  and  with 

and  the  writer,  started  for  z„m  C“shmg,  Mr  J.  K.  Hillers, 

N-  Me,, 

the  rum  of  the  pueblo  of  Pecos  sitt  Vd*1^  ha"ta  *'e  railroad,  was 
above  the  Rio  Pecos,  25  miles  south  ,  ,  k“o11  llbo“‘  WO  feet 

the  walls  of  the  oh,  chu,“h  ejected  under!  ^  *>  . At 
fathers  were  standing,  and  some  of  th  ■  ,  tom"wnd  °*’  the  Spanish 
silent  witnesses  to  the  former  pres  „Ce  „f  The'”'  W°°d  were 

other  implements  than  knives  LTZTJ  T  c°"‘I"erors.  With  no 
the  night,  by  the  light  of  the  brilliant  "  .party  worked  during 

impression  a  hand  and  „™  ”,!  co  72^  °"t  A" 

,  J  lobdblj  of  a  maiden,  was  found 
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on  the  wall.  Such  evidences  of  maidenly  vanity  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
pueblo  houses  of  the  present  time. 

Near  one  end  of  the  town  were  the  remains  of  two  circular  walls, 
which  have  been  described  by  some  writers  as  estufas,  or  lire  houses, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  religious  purposes  by  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo.  Careful  observation  indicated  that 
these  particular  inclosures  were  probably  designed  as  reservoirs  and 
were  used  for  the  storage  of  snow,  to  be  consumed  during  the  long 
droughts  of  that  arid  country.  Subsequently  in  the  same  j^ear  it  was 
found  that  the  Laguna  Indians  used  similar  stores  of  snow.  The 
Laguna  women,  in  carrying  water  from  distant  springs  when  the 
reservoirs  were  exhausted,  have  worn  a  path  6  or  8  inches  deep  in  the 
sandstone.  How  pathetic  is  the  story  graven  in  the  winding  footway; 
what  pages  might  be  tilled  with  this  “testimony  of  the  rocks.” 

The  journey  from  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  at  Las  Vegas  to 
Zufii  was  long  and  tedious,  and  the  party  felt  deeply  grateful  to 
General  Edward  Hatch,  then  in  command  of  the  district  of  New 
Mexico,  and  to  General  J.  J.  Dane,  district  quartermaster,  for  their 
cordial  compliance  with  the  request  of  General  Sherman  to  afford 
every  facility  in  the  way  of  transportation  and  otherwise.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  enthusiastic  interest  in  ethnologic  research  of  the  General 
of  the  Army,  the  limited  allotment  for  the  expedition  would  necessarily 
have  been  largely  expended  for  transportation  and  labor,  and  the 
scientific  work  greatly  hampered. 

Ten  days  wTere  consumed  in  the  journey  from  Santa  Fe  to  Fort 
Wingate  over  the  old  Fort  Wingate  road,  a  thing  of  the  past  since  the 
introduction  of  the  railroad.  Every  foot  of  the  way  bore  evidence  of 
former  settlement.  When  not  visible  on  the  surface,  walls,  stone 
implements,  or  fragments  of  pottery  were  readily  revealed  by  a  little 
work  with  the  pick  and  shovel. 

The  warm  welcome  extended  by  General  George  P.  Buell,  then  in 
command  of  Fort  Wingate,  was  appreciated  by  the  travelers,  who  had 
been  constantly  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  of  New  Mexico  for  ten 
days.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  outfitting,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Zufii,  -to  miles  distant.  Here  they  were  made  welcome  b}r  the  native 
priests  and  other  officials  of  the  pueblo;  and  later,  when  a  council  was 
held  and  Mr  Stevenson  told  them  the  object  of  his  visit,  they  promised 
him  every  possible  aid,  a  promise  which  they  have  sacredly  kept. 

Six  months  were  spent  in  studying  the  religion  and  sociology  of  the 
Zufiis,  in  making  a  survey  of  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity,  in 
securing  photographs  of  the  pueblo  and  the  people  showing  various 
phases  of  their  daily  life,  and  in  making  a  collection  of  ceremonial 
objects  including  a  large  number  of  fetishes,  and  of  stone  implements, 
fabrics,  foodstuffs,  and  pottery.  Two  images  of  saints  and  portions 
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fihoU,Ch  re  °btained’  the  — > 

The  church  objects  were  in  the  °W”g  muoh  skill, 

to  determine  whether  they  mio-lit'lio  '  °  °"t  Maurltl0>  a"'1  in  order 
nnd  civil  officers  was  held  t  ‘  VT'I  ?,?"*"  °f  relig»™ 
well  to  have  these  objects'  wo  j  t h  nally  decded  that  it  would  be 

“great  house"  (Nation! TMufeum Wa^ «* 
be  preserved.  j  Washington,  where  they  would 

ceremonials— jn^fac^11  seemed  e'fh  °fCmls  favored  Photographing  the 

way — the  popilace  were T  TJ  f*™  tbe  ^edition  in  every 
“carried  away  on  paper,”  STftw!^  d  ^"5  theu' inasks  and  rituals 
few  ceremonial  pictures  with  the  ■<  ^  ^eni<  c  prudent  to  make  but 
were  sketched  in  color  bv  the  w  .^ailiCr‘1’  ancl  the  altars  and  masks 

people.  The  largest  and  most  vaTualde  col^ection^6  ‘W’  *  «" 
and  sarin.  vessels,  ever  secured 

fo^rad'wTft hlreZnL^fud^osToThi  T"  ^  Wi"*»** 

the  collections  from  ^1“^'  T^T  “>  “"«* 
remaining  at  Wingate  seemed  nrcci  ask  for  the  few  teams 

something  be  done  to  get  Ml  i  1  ^  U0IIS’  yet  'r  was  necessary  that 
atelv.  No  one  eould  W1  wh d  ‘  T  °f  ,h«  Te™tory  immedi- 
post,  far  fron,  the  rldlvl  anV^r^Vr^  fo«h  ^isfrctior 
with  the  outer  world  The  A  i  °U  tc ^graphic  communication 
and  the  Navahos Tet thr“ ™  S'f  ,triki"*  ^ 
command  of  the  military  post  ^ent  i!,  Colorado  Tf* 

assigned  to  Mr  Stevenson,  v  ith  a  request  th  .Tki'  ^  Kal'nson  were 
the  collection  be  hastened  „„l  ,1  ,  ‘  the  transportation  of 

possible  moment.  This  genel  a  t  ''S  at  the  *"«* 

Had  aid  been  withheld  at.  M,,  t  ,  "T  profollndlj  appreciated, 

have  reached  the  raHrofd  mBCh  °f  the  »"“«»»  "light  never 

at  'ZnfiT^and  °t  hough  *  the  "writer  i"  1879  was  spent 

meetings  of  the  various  secret  or  ■  C°“!panied  Stevenson  to  the 
with  the  Indians  were  of  the  mo  fam*atl°nS’  and  though  ber  relations 

ti-  but  the  merest1^^  ££ ££ K  ^  ^ 

graphs  wefmadtafeleh  pueblo'andlnTcf  ^  T  '****'  Phot°* 

objects  associated,  with  the^^^J^ 
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Mr  Stevenson  returned  to  Zuni,  where  six  months  were  spent  in  ethno¬ 
logic  study  and  collecting.  The  Hopi  villages  and  a  number  of  ruins 
in  the  vicinity  were  visited  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year. 

In  subsequent  years  further  researches  were  made  among  the  Rio 
Grande  pueblos  and  the  ruins  of  central  and  northern  Arizona,  and 
many  objects  of  value  were  obtained.  The  pottery  from  the  ruins  was 
especially  tine,  many  of  the  pieces  rivaling  in  form  and  color  the  old 
Greek  and  Egyptian  wares.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  was 
found  in  an  arm  of  the  canyon  de  Chelly.  Although  the  main  canyon 
had  been  previously  visited,  this  arm,  named  the  canyon  del  Muerto, 
from  the  exhumation  of  a  number  of  mummies,0  was  unknown  to  the 
white  man  before  the  old  Navalio  chief,  Ganado  Mucho,  who  was 
Mr  Stevenson's  guide,  led  him,  as  a  mark  of  special  favor,  into  this 
hitherto  unexplored  field.  Models  of  the  ruins  in  the  canyon  del 
Muerto,  constructed  principally  by  Mr  Victor  Mindeleff,  artist  to 
the  expedition,  from  the  surveys,  photographs,  and  sketches  made 
at  this  time,  are  among  the  most  interesting' to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Museum  (see  plate  11). 

The  rich  results  from  superficial  excavations  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  especially  in  the  Hopi  country,  convinced  Mr  Stevenson  that 
archeologic  treasures  lay  hidden  within  the  earth;  but  these  he  thought 
would  remain  undisturbed  while  he  gathered  objects  of  interest,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  from  the  many  pueblos.  For  tourists  and  curi¬ 
osity-seekers,  fired  with  the  desire  for  collecting,  were  effecting  trades 
with  the  Indians,  and  many  choice  specimens  were  already  crossing  the 
seas;  hence  came  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  collectors.  It  was  hoped  by  Mr  Stevenson  that,  when 
the  materials  to  be  found  on  the  surface  were  safely  deposited  in  the 
National  Museum,  a  well-organized  system  of  excavation  throughout 
the  Southwest  could  be  begun.  But  exposure  and  overwork  shortened 
the  days  of  this  earnest  worker,  and  after  his  untimely  death  in  1888 
it  remained  for  Dr  J.  W.  Fewkes,  Dr  Walter  Hough,  Dr  George  H. 
Pepper,  and  others  to  verify  his  opinions.  The  valuable  archeologic 
collections  made  in  recent  years  are  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  Mr 
Stevenson's  convictions. 

The  writer  has  made  several  prolonged  visits  to  Zuni,  and  after  many 
years  of  investigation  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  priests,  the- 
urgists,  and  the  people  generally,  feels  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
them,  their  life,  and  their  thoughts,  to  venture  a  presentation  of  their 
esoteric  beliefs,  their  rituals,  habits,  and  customs.  The  limitations  of 
this  volume,  however,  make  it  necessary  to  give  only  a  restricted 
account  of  many  subjects  that  are  deserving  of  more  extensive  treat¬ 
ment,  and  much  material  has  been  reserved  for  future  publication. 


«  Mr  J.  Stanley-Brown  was  the  first  of  the  party  to  discover  human  remains  in  this  canyon. 
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philosophy,  there  are  vet'i'.r!’"  pm  '"'’“1  lmportollt  details  of  their 
at  drawing  final  conclusions  win  **  V'i  °  °  worked’  and  an  attempt 

bH  th!  W,i‘er  Z“*  and  else- 

•rr  .hf“  %: 

ethnologic0  rosea reh  were  for  r!'"  1"°^  ^  reC01'ds-  His  Plans  for 
years  to  their  completion  Hi^lifew  ’  ^  ^  °Xpected  to  £ive  many 

f  *!*«~  of  &2&SS  t 

investigation,  and  .  ht^lse  oTS^i^.T**^  G  “**M 
require  further  comment  in  these  pages.  *  "6  k,ro"'"  to 

thJ;H,eMsHi„™”dS’,“ief  1  tl,e  Bure“  *  American  Ethnology, 
afforded  in  the  prosecution  of  U^SeTl!, 

as 

HH0rjr  M: fT^'e”'anited<Statesf 

Assistant  Surgeon- 

States  Geological  Survey  Mr  F  ’v  r  -n  ^Chesney’  of  the  United 
Agriculture*  Mr  |  K  B  l  u  J  Ti  C°V"le’  B°tauist,  Department  of 
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She  is  especially  grateful  to  the  high  priest  of  Zufii;  the  sun  priest; 
Nai'uchi,®  elder  brother  Bow  priest;  Mesha,  younger  brother  Bow 
piiest;  Kenoti,  member  of  the  Bow  priesthood;  the  Ko'mosona,  director 
of  the  fraternity  devoted  to  anthropic  worship;  Sinahe  (Dick),  associate 
rain  priest;  Roman  Luna,  a  theurgist;  Halian,  son  of  Nai'uchi,  and  Nina, 
his  daughter,  who  freely  gave  such  aid  and  information  as  was  sought. 
Among  those,  since  deceased,  who  faithfully  served  the  writer,  and  for 
whom  she  will  ever  retain  the  fondest  remembrances,  are  Nai'uchi’s 
wife;  Lai'wa^ihYsi,  a  former  high  priest;  Pedro  Pino,6  a  former  gov¬ 
ernor;  Jose  Palle,  a  rain  priest;  and  Wewha,  the  strongest  character 
and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Zuni  tribe  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer. 

MYTHOLOGY 

General  Conceptions  of  the  Universe 

Civilized  man’s  conceptions  of  the  universe  are  altogether  different 
from  those  of  primitive  man.  The  former  understands  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  through  analysis  and  correlation;  the  latter  accounts  for  them 
by  analogy.  Civilized  man  lives  in  a  world  of  reality;  primitive  man 
in  a  world  of  mysticism  and  symbolism;  he  is  deeply  impressed  by 
his  natural  environment;  every  object  for  him  possesses  a  spiritual 
life,  so  that  celestial  bodies,  mountains,  rocks,  the  flora  of  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  itself  are  to  him  quite  different  from  what  they  are  to 
civilized  man.  The  sturdy  pine,  the  delicate  sapling,  the  fragrant 
blossom,  the  giant  rock,  and  the  tiny  pebble  play  alike  their  part  in 
the  mystic  world  of  the  aboriginal  man.  Many  things  which  tend  to 
nourish  life  are  symbolized  by  the  Zunis  as  mother.  When  a  Zufii 
speaks  of  the  Earth  Mother  the  earth  is  symbolized  as  the  source,  not 
only  of  all  vegetal  matter  which  nourishes  man,  but  also  of  the  game 
which  gives  him  animal  food.  The  earth  is  mother,  the  great  one  to 
whom  all  are  indebted  for  sustenance. 

The  Zunis  believe  that  the  earth  is  supplied  with  water  by  their 
dead  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  above  infancy,  and  infants  soon  reach 
maturity  after  going  to  the  undermost  world  whence  the  Zunis  came. 
The  deceased  always  go  first  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  (Dance  village),  abiding 
place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  and  they  often  return  thither  to  dance 
in  the  great  dance  house.  The  deceased  A'pialashiwanni  (Bow  priest¬ 
hood)  are  an  exception;  they  join  the  Ku'pishtaya, c  becoming  light 
ning-makers. 

The  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  are  controlled  and  directed  b}T  the 

a  Nai'uchi  died  in  June,  1904. 

ft  Pedro  Pino  and  one  other  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  the  latter  being  able  to  read  and  write  in  this 
language.  They  had  been  taught  by  Spanish  priests,  who  compelled  them  to  give  all  their  time  to 
the  language  until  they  became  proficient  as  interpreters.  Two  other  men  spoke  a  little  Mexican. 

cSee  p.  21. 
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makes  these  offerings  each  month  at  the  ttoe  o,funt„on  Th ' 

fall  in  tain;  the  uVannann'pour  the  ^t  thigh  % 

when  a"d  7**> 

the  inducement  for  the  tain  maker  t  ?  offenng  the  greater 

smoking  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  featur-IT, /theZul  ZTjh 
smoke  offenng  the  heavier  the  cloud  masks  will  he  ?  'e 

iipHiiiig 

water  direct  from  Theu'^  **  P°"ring  of  th<> 

points  by  the  Council  of  the  r  h  “  ™'"“™  are  sent  to  designated 

;hes„p7ieatio„s  oU,  thelS.  ^  ““  ““>*■*  *> 

The  varying  forms  of  the  clouds  are  significant  to  thp  y„~  •  , 

Cirrus  clouds  tell  that  the  n'wannami 

earl  Th"e  “'“b-Coads indicate  that  the  uhva^nan"  ,  1  “he 

rf ‘rSodT  ri3t8)’ "mf  be  -'•  «  atft  to ’offend^ 

P  ,®r’  ,  ,  e  bu  m-a  shiwanm,  who  send  the  cold  winds  from  Hm 

rahthmSetPeOP!e  Cast  their  eJes  upward  without  invoking  the 

ain-makers,  for  in  their  arid  land  rain  is  the  prime  object  of  prayer 

hen  water  vases  are  covered  with  cloud  and  rain  emblems  ami' the 
Avater  m  the  vase  symbolizes  the  life,  or  soul,  of  the  vase  ’ 
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When  the  Ku'pishtaya  communicate  with  one  another,  the  ruler  of 
the  North  dispatches  his  courier  to  the  Ku'pishtaya  of  the  West  and 
the  courier  returns  to  his  place  in  the  North,  the  ruler  of  the  West 
transferring  the  message  to  the  South  by  his  courier;  in  this  way 
communication  is  held  between  the  Ku'pishtaya  of  the  six  regions. 
The  Zufiis  have  no  fear  of  lightning,  as  the  Ku'pishtaya  never  destroy 
the  good  in  heart.  One  who  is  struck  by  lightning,  no  matter  what 
his  previous  standing,  must  have  possessed  a  bad  heart.  Thunder  is 
produced  by  the  rain-makers  gaming  with  stones  while  the  Ku'pishtaya 
arc  shooting  their  missiles.  The  rain-maker  of  the  North  rolls  a  stone 
to  a  fellow  at  some  other  point,  and  the  one  receiving  the  stone  returns 
it;  any  number  of  rain-makers  may  join  in  the  game.  According  to 
Zufii  philosophy  thunder  is  produced  in  no  other  way. 

The  seeds  distributed  to  the  people  by  the  personators  of  ancestral 
gods  are  recognized  bv  the  intelligent  as  only  symbolizing  the  bless- 
ings  which  they  desire  and  anticipate,  yet  each  person  receives  the 
gift  with  the  same  solemnity  and  plants  it  with  the  same  reverence  as 
if  it  actually  came  from  the  god  of  seeds  in  the  undermost  world. 

The  sun  is  referred  to  as  father,  the  ancient  one.  The  moon  is 
his  sister:  the  Sun  Father  has  no  wife.  All  peoples  are  the  children 
of  the  sun.  Whatever  the  Zufiis  fail  to  account  for  by  incidents  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  existence  is  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  Sun 
Father.  Though  the  Zufii  philosophy,  like  that  of  other  aboriginal 
peoples,  is  built  on  analogic  reasoning,  these  savage  philosophers  cer¬ 
tainly  place  entire  faith  in  the  tirst  great  cause,  all-powerful,  without 
beginning,  without  end. 

Classification  of  the  Higher  Powers 

The  higher  powers  of  the  Zufiis  may  be  classed  under  seven  heads, 
as  follows: 

1.  Universal.  A'wonawil'ona,  the  supreme  life-giving  bisexual 
power,  who  is  referred  to  as  He-She,  the  symbol  and  initiator  of  life, 
and  life  itself,  pervading  all  space. 

2.  Celestial ,  anthropic  (represented  by  persons  wearing  masks).  The 
Sun  Father,  who  is  directly  associated  with  the  supreme  power;  he 
always  was  and  always  will  be;  he  is  the  great  god  above  all  other 
anthropic  and  zoic  gods;  he  is  the  giver  of  light  and  warmth,  and 
through  the  supreme  power  the  giver  of  life.  The  Moon  Mother,  giver 
of  light  at  night,  the  divider  of  the  year  into  months,  and,  through 
A'wonawil'ona,  the -delineator  of  the  span  of  life — the  supreme  power 
gradually  draws  the  mystic  veil  from  the  Moon  Mother’s  shield,  indi¬ 
cating  birth,  infancy,  youth,  and  maturity;  she  draws  the  veil  over 
the  shield  again,  symbolizing  man’s  passing  on  to  the  infancy  of  old  age, 
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&£  SC  “IlLt the  abidi"g  of  «*•  the 

Polar  Star.  T^xid  paintings).  The 

Galaxy,  Orion,  Pleiades  Ursa  Mai  "  r"1"®. “ncl  E'r<-'"i!'J?  Stars,  the 

<“»  »oing  with  win^^r  Mm°r’  ”"d  A^i^U'top* 

t  %Z^ial  Earth  Mother,  giver  of  vegetation. 

(represented  by  images  of  wood  2  f 7  T  ,  The  G°ds  of  Wai> 
have  their  successo,^  but  ,,T  ’  "  °f  thc  8,1,1  *’»ther,  who 

t-w,  the  c„,tn:r;^d  ^:srors  0,1  the  *** 

and  iif oneTnstanee  S ~  — '-IT  masks 
of  herself*  Corn  oalt  Mother,  giver 

f  -  <?  ^IhS^^r  7'LTf-’ 

Man,  giver  of  himself-  not,.,  i  ,  b  nei.seit,  uurquois 

S7“inU,n:ber  f  ;°re^  ^“'opSed  *  P1Umed 

7f*. ***«*>  Play  their  part 
craft  on  individuals  and  1  the  m  effects  of  witch- 

fraternities  and  the  Sun  Father" '  Tu  )et^Ie.en  the  me“bers  of  the 
and  the  anthropic  gods.  M°°"  Moth*r>  a"d  *»twee„  them 

Beginnings  of  the  Universe 

thJhSSZttirht1  r°Sm0g0n-r  Whhh  keep 

observances.  to  gntde  both  actors  and  spectators  through  the 

Mo^he^exSirZ^Tu^tlo''1  "'•th  S'"'  Father  “<*  Moon 

below.  Shibianni  and  8hi'w„„„nkra,  his  wife, 

labored  not  with  hands  but  with  hearts  and  mh,d  “Th  Wh° 

ill  ,  ./  ,  pT  ent<1  lnto  communion  with  the  a-ods 

Ms  hent^d^S  ZtZ  Ji,hf  ^ 

world.  He-She  is  the  blue  vault  of  ti  ,l,e  S''ent  wat01's  of  the 

elouds  of  the  gods  are  tinted  wUh  the “ "T" 
green  ot  the  west  the  rod  g  ,,  ,  1  the  noi“b  trie  blue- 

A'wonawil'ona The  smote el^T’^  ^  8ilver  of  the  east  of 
of  A'wonawil'ona;  they  are  him^elfVhf i  ^  b,&ck  bfome  a  Part 
the  air  takes  on  the  form  of  ..  bird  if  *’  i  *  ^  ^  air  ltse  f  ’  and  when 
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of  vegetation.  The  Zuni  conception  of  A'wonawil'ona  i.s  similar  to 
that  of  the  Greeks  of  Athena. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  A'shiwi®  cover  their  altars  with 
symbols  of  cumulus  and  nimbus  clouds,  with  “the  flame  of  the  cloud 
crest,”  and  “the  blue  of  the  deep  wells  of  the  sky,”  and  use  all  these, 
woven  into  plumes,  to  waft  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  have 
as  their  symbol  of  life,  embracing  all  the  mysterious  life-securing 
properties,  including  mystery  medicine,  an  ear  of  corn  clothed  in 
beautiful  plumage;  for  the  spirit  of  A'wonawil'ona  is  “put  into  and 
upon  this  created  form.”  The  name  of  this  symbol,  midi,  is  but 
another  word  for  corn,  and  the  et'tone,  the  most  sacred  fetish  of  the 
A'shiwanni,  is  another  symbol  of  life,  including  rain  and  vegetation. 

While  every  Zuni  is  taught  that  in  inhaling  the  sacred  breath  from 
his  fetishes  or  in  breathing  upon  the  plumes  he  offers  to  the  gods  he 
is  receiving  from  A'wonawil'ona  the  breath  of  life  or  is  wafting  his 
own  breath  prayers  to  his  gods,  only  the  few  have  any  conception  of 
all  that  is  implied  in  their  observances  or  fully  appreciate  the  poetic 
nature  of  their  myths. 

After  A'wonawil'ona  created  the  clouds  and  the  great  waters  of  the 
world,  Shi'wanni  said  to  Shi'wano“kia:  “I,  too,  will  make  something 
beautiful,  which  will  give  light  at  night  when  the  Moon  Mother 
sleeps.”  Spitting  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  he  patted  the  spittle 
with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  the  spittle  foamed  like  yucca 
suds  and  then  formed  into  bubbles  of  many  colors,  which  lie  blew 
upward;  and  thus  he  created  the  fixed  stars  and  constellations.  And 
Shi'wanni  was  well  pleased  with  his  creation.  Then  Shi'wano'*kia 
said  “See  what  I  can  do,”  and  she  expectorated  into  the  palm  of  her 
left  hand  and  slapped  the  saliva  with  the  fingers  of  her  right,  and  the 
spittle  foamed  like  yucca  suds,  running  over  her  hand  and  flowing 
everywhere;  and  thus  she  created  A'witelin  ‘Si'ta  (Earth  Mother). 

Creation  of  the  A'shiwi  and  their  Coming  to  the  Outer 

World 

Shi'wanni  and  Shi'wano“kia  were  the  parents  of  the  A'shiwi,  who 
were  created  in  the  undermost  world,  being  born  as  infants;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  at  long  intervals,  but  in  rapid  succession,  until  many  were  born. 

Yatokfa  (Sun  Father)6  created  two  sons,  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi, 
by  impregnating  two  bits  of  foam  with  his  rai^s.  These  Divine  Ones 

a  A'shiwi,  the  people,  the  reference  being  to  the  Zunis  only.  Shi'wi  is  the  singular  form, 
b  Yiitokla  means  the  holder  or  bearer  of  light.  The  sun  itself  i.s  conceived  as  a  shield  of  burning 
crystal,  which  the  Sun  Father,  who  is  anthropomorphic,  carries  as  he  makes  his  daily  journey  from 
east  to  west.  Prayers  are  addressed  to  the  invisible  and  esoteric  bearer  of  (the  power  behind)  the 
shield,  who  travels  over  the  road  of  day  seated  on  a  colossal  turquois,  wearing  beautiful  buckskin 
clothing  and  many  necklaces  of  precious  beads. 
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- -  ^ru  VV  1 

ascended  to  their  Son  0 

bj  throwing  the  meal  upward  ^  ^  °f  ^  which  they  made 

world  to  his  presence,  prodded  eacifof  th  °  from  ^  undermost 
lan  P',alanne  (rainbow)  wil'lolorri  -  fh? .Dlvine  Ones  with  an  a'mito- 

Whence  did  °"<‘?  '‘"d>°  are  T0"  * 

come  down”).  p  lea  A  ™i  ana  pi'akoa”  (“The  two 

anotCr“ldXyZd  u™?onea  a'  ‘T  ?*  Pe°pU'  couU  «*  see  one 
fb"t  '“*«  »  ‘he  earth.  and"  th  e“wt  T  ™ 

the  people  Kow’wituma  laid  dry  crass  ,  “  Sras8’  In  order  to  see 

>o,v  „„  the  grass,  and  by  rubbing  his  arrow  w  I  S™'",d  *od  placed  «• 
the  »»»  h«  produced  tire,  and  lighted  the  I  *  ^  lnoti«'b  upon 
carry  about  among  the  people  Ma  ,  *5*  *"*  *  torch  to 

he.r  eyes  were  not  good  for  Lhf  whilf'1 ,  ‘Ook  °"  the  «*.  for 
eai!  Kow'wituma  said:  “You  have  lmt  f°  161  &  back  crazed  with 

rephed  “We  have  many,”  and  the  ’ 1 ff1'Vpeopl e’”  Theelderones 
The  hi  vine  Ones,  throwing  out  a  li '  .  "r  ‘°T  ''  h°  were  absent, 
guided  them  to  the  north  where  thev  '  °t  '"™  '  produced  light,  which 
north,  Finns  ponderosa  var  scanu fernmi  u,  **h*kh  (pi"e  fee  of  the 

mg.  planted  it  for  the  people  !,  1  ) 'nth  stone  knives,  and  return- 

te'hula  (water-moss  world).  Here  Urn  Dir  '' n  Wor,d’  A'"isho 
the  west,  which  produced  light  to  Ide  thllTu  'hreW  0ut  ,,leil1  to 
cut  a  kia'la'silo  (spruce  of  the  we“  p  !  a  ^  “d  ‘hey 
return, „g  they  planted  it  for  the  LI "t  ^  /°^,assii>,  and 

cor  d.  pa  nanula  te'hula  (mud  world)  1  L  H  ‘°  tl,e  see°"d 

the  line  o t  meal  which  ther  H.ro  .  ’  *  the  Dlvine  Ones,  led  hr 
‘hlan'dkoha  (aspen  of  the  south  the^  ’  t0  tbe  South  and  cut  a 
loides)  and  returning,  they  Suited  itT  i','”  “P6"'  Popid“3  ‘remu 
hrst  world,  La'Ww‘te'hula'(wim,  world  fro  “  P^P!°  to  ascend  to  the 
"'■ngs  the  rays  of  ,he  sun  MJ  °">  tokia  la'Mwwe,  sun’s 

world  that  the  A'shiwi  first  saw  the  fail  ,  °  Z  TF}'  11  '™s  *»  ‘his 
“ - ; - — _  pcop^o  ascend 

blackness-orsoot'Ivwfdr "ameS:  A"'^W^te'hSl«  °''  th'8' vvorld’ 

hardened  by  fire).  kIa  p!,1.nai  lu'hote  (fine  earth  or  dustv  kr  /  1  °f  U,ter  dark»ess, 

oust),  kia  pinna  (uncooked,  not 
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thereby  to  the  outer  world,®  Te'kohaiakwi  u'kwa'ikla  (light-of-dav 
place).  The  Zunis,  in  speaking  of  Te'kohaiakwi  u'kwai'ikia,  add  yam 
Yii'tokia  Ta'‘chu  (my  Sun  Father),  yam  A'witelin  ‘Si'ta  (my  Earth 
Mother),  u'natikianapkia  (I  inhale  the  sacred  breath).  The  place  of 
coming  through  to  this  world  is  called  Ji'miduanapkiatea,  a  word  full 
of  occult  meaning,  having  reference  to  an  opening  in  the  earth  tilled 
with  water  which  mysteriously  disappeared,  leaving  a  clear  passage 
for  the  A'shiwi  to  ascend  to  the  outer  world. 

The  Divine  Ones  and  the  A'shiwi  spent  some  time  in  each  world  as 
they  ascended,  and  many  of  the  A'shiwi  who  were  left  behind  struggled 
on  after  the  others.  "The  A'shiwi  had  constant  rainfall  during  their 
ascent  to  the  outer  world,  which  was  reached  just  as  the  Evening  Star, 
who  is  second  warrior  to  the  Sun  Father  and  follows  after  him,  rose 
above  the  horizon. 

Songs  of  the  Divine  Ones  over  the  Et'towe 

In  the  lower  world  the  A'shiwi  had  rain  priests  (A'shiwanni;  sin¬ 
gular.  shi'wanni),  of  whom  six  were  assigned  to  the  six  regions.  Each 
shi'wanni  possessed  an  et'tone,*  most  sacred  of  their  fetishes,  which 
he  brought  to  this  world  wrapped  in  a  mat  of  straw  in  a  crude  basket, 
pressed  to  his  breast.  Kow'wituma  and  Wats' us  i,  the  Divine  Ones, 
having  knowledge  that  the  A'shiwanni  possessed  et'towe,  made  a  meal 
painting  of  a'wehlwia'we  (cumulus  clouds)  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
road,  and  the  A'shiwanni  placed  their  et'towe  on  the  painting.  The 
Kia'kwemosi,  Shi'wanni  of  the  North,  sat  next  to  the  road,  on  the 
south  side,  the  road  being  the  dividing  line;  the  Shi'wanni  of  the 
West  and  Shi'wano'*kia  sat  on  his  right.  The  Shi'wanni  of  the  South 
sat  next,  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  East  being  on  his  right.  The  A'shi¬ 
wanni  of  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  sat  next,  and  after  them  four  other 
A'shiwanni,  Kow'wituma  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Four  A'shi¬ 
wanni  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  with  Wats'usi  north  of 
them.  Ya'nowwuluha,  a  man  of  great  heart  and  wisdom,  sat  before 
the  meal  painting  to  the  north  of  the  line,  and  the  A'shiwi  gath¬ 
ered  around  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  of  the  painting.  They 
sang  the  songs  of  the  Divine  Ones  for  rain,  that  the  earth  should 
abound  in  kia'Svanna  (grass  seed),  the  only  food  then  known  to  the 
A'shiwi.  They  sat  singing  in  low  tones  until  midnight.  Then,  leaving 
their  et'towe  in  place  on  the  painting,  the  Divine  Ones  and  the  A'shi¬ 
wanni  retired  a  short  distance  and  ate.  After  eating  they  slept  awhile, 

a  In  an  earlier  publication  it  was  stated  that  the  A'shiwi  ascended  to  the  outer  world  through  a  huge 
hollow  reed.  The  student  of  mythology  labors  under  many  difficulties,  none  of  which  are  more  per¬ 
plexing  than  that  of  distinguishing  between  the  t  ribal  cosmogony  and  the  winter  tales  of  special  nar¬ 
rators.  The  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  acquired  by  the  writer  through 
later  investigations  has  served  to  mark  quite  definitely  the  differences  between  their  mythology  and 
their  winter  tales. 

b  Plural  Ct'towe.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  not  known,  but  it  implies  invariable  bringer  of 
good. 
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inF  star),  the  first  warrior  to  the  So vV/ (&1‘eat  Star’  the  morn- 

at  first  throuFh  the  delicate  showers.  VhenT ^  T"’  butfaintIr 

they  exclaimed  “Our  Father  n  e  f  ie  PeopIe  saw  the  star 

“Ho  is  not  your  Su„  Rthl  bTh'  **  Mri“  <>«.  declared 

Later,  when  the  sun  appeared  ’  the  i™?!?''  "'Iro  comes  before,” 

bu‘  «»  Divine  Ones  cried:  ■■  [ic  ?  °"  **  fac<*  f«*r; 

At  this  time  the  Kn'Pwem  •  /  ai(l»  it  is  your  hun  Father.” 

te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes)  whiT^un F^T?  plantin* 

Dlvlne  Ones,  prayed,  savin*-  ••  \fv  <  un  1  ‘  ther  had  sent  him  by  the 
:five  to  you  te'likinawe.’’  ‘  ‘  U"  Father’  niT  Moon  Mother,  I 

KoW  WlTUMA  APPOTVTQ  Yy/Vx, 

at'  1  N"'v'volo„a  Deputy  to  the  Sue 
Father 

Zm£  u  ?'r by  ",e  — 

niat  eoyering,  asked  Ya'nomvuluha  ••  WllZZT  T*1  wlU'  !**» 
Ivia'et'tone  chuet'tone.  y'a  Then  Kow'wif '  *  ‘Ul(i  ]ie  replied 

to  tell  me  of  these  precious  things-  v  i  'SaiC :  ‘  lou  !ire  ahle 

Food;  I  will  make  you  pe'kwmtdeout  ^  heart  18  g°°d;  your  head  is 
wuluha  remained  IndTng  Va  nda 

while  the  birds  of  the  dr  re™  !  and  near  the  painting, 

KowVituina  called  first  0'no‘hlikh  f "  .5U«'<»s]on  and  sang. 

long-icauda,  long-tailed  chat)  On  •  "V  °f  the  Xoi'th,  Icteria 

end  of  the  meal  line  and  for  .  "  "«  l,!  Perched  on  the  eastern 
ids  place  after  he  ceased  dm,  ”  1?  a"d  i'ghtnmg.  The  bird  kept 
(bird  of  the  West  (Van  ie"  Kow  Wituma  called  Mai'ya 

bind  perched  next’to  kiaonTI 0pl”*'  'o^ested  jay).  This 

r**  for  rains  and  ligh"„i„w  He  „o  Z  Z  “1  ."P"“  «* 
singing.'  Kow'wituma  next  called  M.  '1,  ’  n  'ain,'d  111  h is  place  after 
Mu'la  stood  on  the  meal  line  next  to  MaiV.UU  1°*  ^  S°Uth’  luacaw)- 

and  lightning.  A.fter  these  r  w  ai  3  a  and  sang  songs  for  rains 

of  the  East,  Pipilo  megalonyx^,^"1^  *** 

the  songs  tor  rains  and  lightning-  havino-  hi  i  blrd  rePeated 

next  to  Mu'la.  Kia'wuloli  (bird  of'  the Zenith 7  i  "‘"ll  «“ 

martin)  was  called  next  If k  ,i  be  Zemth’  Eiogne  subis,  purple 

Kmetasha.  He,  too  Tam.  son.  ‘  "■"*  °"  ,b*  "leal  »«  after 

bird  called  by  kZ’ZZLZZ  U  ■  ,T  f"*  T1>«  h* 

Passerine  ciris,  painted  bunting)  T|,“  “hnd  0,,the  Nadir, 

bes.dc  Kia'wulo-ki  and  sang  for  rains  a„d  thtn 7  °"  “  *» 

I  luOiirds  reniamed^in  place  on  the  line  while  Wwitu.na  said 

AT1' 
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Yii'nowwuluha:  “These  birds  shall  be  your  et'towe.”  The  birds  then 
flew  away  to  their  homes. 

Yii'nowwuluha,  passing  around  by  the  north  side  back  of  the  meal 
painting,  took  his  seat  on  the  line  to  the  left  of  the  Kia'kwemosi,  by 
order  of  Kow'wituma.  Then  Kow'wituma  had  the  Shi'wanni  of  the 
Zenith  move  with  his  et'tone  to  the  end  of  the  line  of  A'shiwanni  on 
the  south  side,  and  had  Yii'nowwuluha  take  his  place  in  the  line  as 
Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith  and  pe'kwin0  (deputy)  to  the  Sun  Father. 
Kow'wituma  again  had  the  two  A'shiwanni  on  the  immediate  right  of 
Yii'nowwuluha  move  with  their  et'towe  to  the  end  of  the  line  on  the 
south  side;  he  then  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  pe'kwin,  with 
Wats'usi  sitting  to  the  right  of  him.  The  prayers  and  songs  over  the 
et'towe  were  continued  eight  days  and  nights,  the  A'shiwanni  retiring 
each  evening  for  refreshment.  There  were  no  houses  yet,  and  each 
shi'wanni  made  a  place  for  his  et'tone  by  using  four  stone  slabs.  On 
the  ninth  day  the  A'shiwanni,  by  direction  of  the  Divine  Ones,  began 
building  houses  of  large  reeds  and  earth. 

The  A'shiwi  were  queer  beings  when  they  came  to  this  world.  The}7 
had  short  depilous  tails,  long  ears  (at  night  they  lay  on  one  ear  and 
covered  themselves  with  the  other),  and  webbed  feet  and  hands,  and 
their  bodies  and  heads  were  covered  with  a'wisho  (moss),  a  lengthy 
tuft  being  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  projecting  like  a  horn.  The 
Zunis  do  not  believe  that  they  ever  existed  in  other  than  human  form. 
After  the  A'shiwi  moved  to  a  spring  not  far  distant  from  their  place  of 
nativity,  which  the}r  named  A'wisho,  the  Divine  Ones  amputated  the 
tails  and  ears  and  cut  the  webbed  feet  and  hands  with  their  stone  knives. 
The  people  then  bathed,  .for  they  were  very  unclean. 

Coming  of  the  IIopis,  Pimas,  and  Navaiios 

The  Mu'‘kwe  (IIopis)  followed  the  A'shiwi  to  this  world  four  years 
(time periods)  after  all  the  A'shiwi  arrived.  The  Coconino  Pimas  came 
four  }rears  after  the  Mu'‘kwe,  and  the  A'pachu  (Navahos)  followed 
four  years  after  the  Coconino  Pimas.  All  these  peoples  came  from 
the  undermost  world,  passing,  like  the  A'shiwi,  through  three  ivorlds 
before  reaching  this  world.  The  Zunis  do  not  pretend  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  other  pueblo  peoples. 

The  villages  of  the  A'shiwi  and  Mu'‘kwe  were  not  far  apart  in  the 
undermost  world,  and  the  two  peoples,  though  not  related  and  speaking 
different  languages,  communicated  with  one  another  and  were  friendly. 
After  the  Divine  Ones  had  arranged  for  the  A'shiwi  to  go  to  the  outer 
world,  they  visited  the  Mu'Twe,  delivered  the  message  from  the  Sun 
Father,  that  he  wished  them  to  come  into  his  presence,  and  gave  them 


a  Pe'kwin,  when  used  without  explanation,  will  refer  to  the  Shi’wanni  of  the  Zenith,  earthly 
deputy  to  the  Sun  Father. 
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^rtm^thehMu'tT^hhfwP^rebd  '  m  th™;  ancl  “le  Dil'i"e  Ones 
The  Mu-twe  tl, ernse  We,  out  the  o  to  the  °"‘er  world, 

-rid.  The  Divine  A-[  ‘Ws 

been  stated,  they  traveled  with  the  \'d  •  l  “  t  bhlW1’  and>  as  has 
world  and  remained  with  them  until  th  *7  uT  thf  Undermost  to  this 
When  the  Mu-kwe  realed “rS  “v  did  f  ^ 

symbol  upon  the  ground  and  fhPV  rY  i  l  •  "0fc  make  a  cIoud 
have  the  Divine  Ones  to  teach tem  Th  ^  did  -t 
Ii'miklanakate'a,  a  short  distance  north  of  th  ^  ?7  Ca'“e  throu8‘h 
A'shiwi.  After  the  A'shiwi  had  been  1  P?lntof  egress  of  the 

moved  southeast  of  Ii'miManaW  '  U1  yeais  at  A'wisho,  the  Mu'‘kwe 

the  Divine  Ones  cut  the  ^bbed  fin/ers  He- 

tails  of  the  Mu'*kwe.  toes  and  amputated  the 

Zcni  Explanation  or  the  Presence  of  Mexicans 

tta?aeMlth“ta“ah  J<!  Wif6’  Th0.?P6ared  h>  ‘"is  world  at  the 

Coconino  Picas  remained  «!ih"’tte' A  shi^ij0''  S°",l!  The 

them  some  of  their  sono-s  uinVl  .  ^  lon 8'  enough  to  teach 

fraternity.  The  NavahoVsc  7  IT  descended  to  the  Shu'maakwe 
Pimas  were  the  Ustl^ZZ  T  ^  °tW  The  Coconino 
wer®  very  thirst vdi.ri  ti  •  .  e  uclnit3*  Ii'miklanakate'a.  They 

they  dLcCeredyfox  "?  7**  “  “  *■»% 

the  tracks  would  lead  to  water  Afternm  ’T’  f°‘  they  knew  ,hat 
were  led  into  a  deep  canyon  ffW  •  ter  P10<*eding  some  distance  they 

permanent  homes  for  themselve^  ”5° ’  "  lere  they  remained,  building 
the  Coconino  PinLs«  tHhe  canv  ^  7’,°'  ^  A'sbiwi  ™t  with 
separated  from  their  people  TheT’oc^  ‘  ^  beCRme  Pernianently 

p r ios td  o r -ao jre>  ^O'^^elr^g'th^de^ih  of  the  Canyon 

visited  it,  •  village  and 

and  whither  they  were  goinc,  ••Wee  C'°  51 1,w’’ whence  they  came 

they  replied.  After  a  tfmeall  the  M  T °f  tbe  MWdlePIace-’’ 
do  not  know  whereor  Xn  the  but  «>e  Corn  clan  (the  Zuflis 

moved  west,  then  east  After  ,!  P"  T™*  *heir  ol“  «>»«), 
--ns  the  ™b 

CoMtNc.  OE  THE  Witches  and  the  Introduction  oe  Corn 

esl*  ££$££?£££?  “*  Ones  organized  four 

r  “  *  ^  “  s 
“ The  Zunis  declttre  - 
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quake)  they  knew  that  others  were  coming  out.  They  would  say 
“My  younger  brother  comes;”  or,  “Some  of  my  people  come.”  The 
exodus  from  the  underworlds  continued  four  years. a  The  last  observed 
to  come  forth  were  two  witches,  a  man  and  a  wife,  who  were  all-pow¬ 
erful  for  good  or  evil.  Kow'wituma  and  Wats' usi,  hearing  a  rumbling 
of  the  earth,  looked  to  see  who  had  arrived,  and  met  the  two  witches, 
whose  heads  were  covered  with  loose  hoods  of  coarse  fiber  blowing  in 
the  breeze.  Kow'wituma  inquired  of  the  witches:  “Whither  are  }Tou 
going  ?"  They  replied:  “  We  wish  to  go  with  your  people  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  place  of  the  world.”  Kow'wituma  said:  “We  do  not  want  vou 
with  us."  The  witches,  holding  seeds  in  their  closed  hands  under 
their  arms,  said:  “If  we  do  not  go  we  will  destroy  the  land.  We  have 
all  seeds  here."  When  the  Divine  Ones  again  told  the  witches  they 
were  not  wanted,  they  declared  that  it  would  not  be  well  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  go,  saying:  “  We  have  all  things  precious  for  your  peo¬ 
ple."  The  man,  extending  his  closed  hand  over  the  seeds,  said:  “See, 
I  wish  to  give  this  to  the  Kia'kwemosi;  and  I  wish  him  to  give  us  two 
of  his  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  When  we  have  the  children  the 
corn  shall  be  his."  “  Why  do  you  wish  the  children?”  asked  Kow'¬ 
wituma.  “We  wish  to  kill  the  children  that  the  rains  may  come.” 

The  Divine  Ones  hastened  to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  and  heard 
to  the  Kia'kwemosi,  who  replied:  “  It  is  well.”  When  the  witches 
appeared  before  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  claimed  two  of  his  children,  he 
said:  “  I  have  no  infant  children;  I  have  a  youth  and  a  maiden;  what 
do  you  wish  to  do  with  them?”  “We  wish  to  destroy  them.”  “Why 
do  you  wish  to  destroy  ni}t  children?”  “We  wish  to  destroy  them 
that  there  may  be  much  rain.  We  have  things  of  great  value  to  jtou, 
but  we  must  first  have  much  rain.”  “It  is  well,”  said  the  Kia'kwe¬ 
mosi;  and  when  the  youth  and  maiden  slept  the  two  witches  shot  their 
medicine  into  their  hearts  by  touching  the  children  with  their  hands, 
causing  their  deaths.  Their  remains  were  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the 
rains  fell  four  days.  On  the  fifth  morning  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard, 
and  Kow'wituma  saw  the  youth  appearing  from  his  grave.  Again 
there  were  four  days  of  heavy  rains,  and  on  the  fifth  morning  after 
the  resurrection  of  the  youth  a  rumbling  was  heard,  and  Kow'wituma 
saw  the  girl  coming  from  the  earth.  The  same  night  the  two  witches 
planted  all  the  seeds  in  the  wet  earth,  and  the  following  morning  the 
corn  was  a  foot  high  and  the  other  things  were  of  good  size.  By 
evening  all  was  matured  and  the  A'shiwi  ate  of  the  new  food,  but 
they  were  not  pleased;  everything  was  hot,  like  pepper.  Then  Kow'¬ 
wituma  and  Wats' usi  called  the  raven,  who  came  and  ate  much  of  the 
corn  and  other  things.  Again  the  Divine  Ones  called  the  owl,  who  ate 


a  “Of  old  two  days  were  as  four  years,  and  four  days  as  eight  years,”  reference  being  to  time 
periods.  Years  throughout  this  jiaper  will  refer  to  indefinite  time  periods,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
explained. 
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»raC!^.Pn;K™S:0“''  remainder  on  the  cob,  so  that  the 

coyote,  by  eating-  of  the  food  7  ,  he  mven’  owb  and 

became  palatable  to  the  A'shiwi  s.°ned^f;n^  sweetened  it  so  that  it 
to  be  watched,  for  the  raven  takp  11"*'°  ^  tlme  the  deld,s  have  had 
10 bs  the  fields  at  night.  At  this  ^  day  and  the  coyote 

the  A'shiwi  in  fire  making-  and  cooking  ^  mne  °neS  instructed 

......  ,  AWl  CoNTINDE  ™»«  Journeying 

^  “xr  wy;iwa;:° **  ^ *-  ^ 

lages  were  built,  and  then  abandoned  a  th  “"T’f1’  ancI  many  vil- 
for  the  Middle  of  the  world  F  ’  n  !{ pushod  °"  ■"  their  quest 
which  they  built  therwZ^r^"  1**,'UrM  *  the  *■« 
dead,  and  they  desired  even  to  e  cm  f  ’T  '  col'raPti°"  of  their 
bodies,  which  was  unheard  ‘TwaX  7  *"?Vlnm  rf 
an  odor  that  killed.”  Repeated  d.V;  •  ‘  1  J>urninS  sulPbur;  it  was 

%  ‘he  years  consumed  hX  X “°“  «*  P"*  "—■red  dur- 

others  to  the  south-  thus  the  g  *  ’  Some  Soln£  to  the  north, 

and  south  of  their ’ hne of  m^h  aCC°Unt  °f  the  -ins  north 

TT  U  ITCHES  GlVE  Seki)S  to  the  Corn  Maidens 

the  undermost  work!  and  '  T^!^  Came  with  the  A'shiwi  from 
years  at  Shi'pololo  kwi  (Fog-  place)  when  theV^'1  ^  been  four 

two  witches  sitting-  under  a 2' ,  7 W  were  discovered  by  the 

pavilion  of  pine  boughs.  The  witche  (°ut-°^°or  “yered  place),  a 
The  maidens  replied:  u  We  are  the  a'tr  S  ,n<|U11<'d:  A  ho  are  you ?” 

-  Tour  corn?”  ^ 

is  not  right.  If  vouimPn,  . ,  s*  e  have  none.”  “This 

handing-  a  yellow  eir  of  corn  ,o  ''  -™"8h0U,d  h«e  “rn;”  and, 
said:  “You  are  the  Yellow  Corn  „  d  f  niaide“a>  the  witches 
elder  sister).”  To  ano h  th " “d'e™  ”d  (great or 

“You  are  the  younger  sister  the  W  n  ot  co™-  *Vh*: 

the  directors  or  leaders  of  the  othere”  T  '"j“<len;  -T0U  two  will  be 
to  the  third  one,  they  said  “  „  «“<*'■*  »  «d  ear  of  corn 

And  to  the  fourth  l^ZZlZZ?^  £  *“  °°™ 

1  on  are  a  younger  sister,  the  White  Corn  maiden  ”  \ 

they  said,  as  they  handed  her  nn  p<iv  ref-  n-  ,  /  And  to  the  fifth 

Every  co, oredCorn  1^.“  ^  7  * 

banded  a  black  ear  of  corn  savim.-  A  the S,Xth  they 

to  th™-  £ 

And  to  the  eighth  they  said,  as 
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are  the  younger  sister,  the  Squash  maiden.”  And  to  the  ninth  they 
handed  watermelon  seeds,  saying:  “You  are  the  younger  sister,  the 
Watermelon  maiden.”  And  to  the  tenth  they  handed  muskmelon 
seeds,  saying:  “You  are  the  younger  sister,  the  Muskmelon  maiden.”® 

After  receiving  the  corn  the  elder  sister  said  “  I  will  dance  with  my 
corn,  and  so  will  my  sisters;”  and  she  formed  her  sisters  into  two  lines, 
facing  the  east  that  they  might  see  the  coming  forth  of  the  Sun 
Father.  They  danced  all  night  under  a  bower  walled  with  ho'mawe 
(cedar),  whose  roof  was  a'wehlwia'we  (cumulus  clouds)  fringed  with 
luii'la'silo  (spruce  of  the  west).  The  witches  observed  the  dance 
through  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  continued  their  migrations 
with  the  A'shiwi,  but  said  not  a  word  to  them  of  the  Corn  maidens, 
who  remained  at  Shi'pololo  kwi,  where  “they  bathed  in  the  dew  (or 
mist),  but  did  not  drink  of  it.” 

Origin  of  the  Ancestral  Gods 

After  the  A'shiwi  had  journeyed  for  many  years  from  the  far  north¬ 
west  in  a  southward  and  then  in  an  eastward  direction,  the  Kia'kwe- 
mosi  decided  to  send  two  of  his  children,  a  youth  named  Si'wulutsi'wa 
and  a  maiden  named  Si'wuhdsiTsa,  to  look  for  a  good  place  to  build  a 
village.  The  two  finally  ascended  a  mountain,  where  the  sister  was 
left  to  rest  while  the  brother  proceeded  to  look  over  the  country. 
Returning  to  the  mountain  top  at  midday  he  found  his  sister  sleeping 
and  was  so  enamored  of  her  beauty  that  he  embraced  her.  This  act 
made  her  wildly  angry.  The  result  of  his  embrace  was  the  birth  of  ten 
children  that  same  night.  This  unnatural  union  caused  an  immediate 
change  of  tongue;  but,  though  their  language  was  changed,  they  under¬ 
stood  each  other  perfectly.  There  was  no  change  of  appearance.  The 
firstborn6  was  normal  in  all  respects,  but  the  other  nine  children  did  not 
possess  the  seeds  of  generation.  The  brother  said  to  the  sister:  “It 
is  not  well  for  us  to  be  alone;  we  will  prepare  a  place  for  the  others 
of  ours.”  lie  descended  the  mountain  and  drew  his  foot  through  the 
sands  and  created  two  rivers  (the  Zuni  and  the  Little  Colorado)  and 
a  lake,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  lake  a  village.  Si'wulidsi'wa  and  his 
sister  also  created  two  mountains,  one  of  them  to  be  his  perpetual  home. 
The  village  is  Ko'thluwala'wa,  having  the  great  ceremonial  house  of 
the  gods  in  its  center.  This  house  is  provided  with  four  windows, 
through  which  those  not  privileged  to  enter  may  view  the  dance.  Only 
deceased  members  of  the  Ko'tikili  (mythologic  fraternity)  go  within 

«The  A'shiwi  say  that  the  Mexicans  brought  beans,  but  that  they  always  had  watermelons  and 
muskmelons.  Although  the  Zunis  make  this  statement,  it  is  declared  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  neither  the  watermelon  nor  the  muskmelon  are  indigeneous  to  this 
country. 

b  Attention  is  called  to  an  error  regarding  “  the  firstborn  ”  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Fifth  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  notes  for  which  were  gathered  during  the  writer’s  first 
visit  to  Zuni. 
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. « 

1  usua,1.y  bears  the  name  of  the  vilko-o  ryu  f  ,the  watei'«,  but 

r e’ is  — ^  w ^ 

ti'kili  (Wood'fraterni^Md^e1^!^6  ****  7*?  tbe  ‘Hle'wekwe 
pinched  and  bit  the  mothers  until  the  7°'  °U  7eir  mofcbers’ backs 
tbeir  little  ones  into  the  water  wh  7  ,)e^ie  alarmed  and  dropped 
formed  into  et'towa ZtZes  '' ’ !“  ch,Jdre»  ^re  at  once  trL- 
and  mu'tuli'dvia (tadpoles)  rPI  *  ^  J  "atei  sna^es),  ta'kia  (frogs), 

tbe  river  into  th  d^t  t 

restored  to  their  normal ^condtln  ’  the^ere  Mediately 

maturity  at  once,  becomino-  the  G  a!ld  attained  to  the  age  of 

U  Tlmni  S°na’  firSt  body7f  A'shi™nk  andGofe^wr^8^ 

and  showsTeh^^^  °f  the  Coundl  of  the  Gods, 

certain  Zuni  priests:  d  1 16  corresP°nding  positions  of 


Council  of  the  Gods  and  their  Warriors 

Pau'tiwa  —  Director-General  of  the 
Ivok'ko 

‘Klaklo  Pe'kwln  (deputy)  to  the  Direc- 
tor-General  of  the  Kok'ko 
Shu'laawi'si— Pe'kwln  to  the  Sun  Father 

Sa'yatasha 
h  irst  Ya'muhakto 
Hu'tutu 

Second  Yahnuhakto 

Salhn.obiya,  warriors  and  seed-gatherers 
ot  Ko  thlu\vala/vva 


Zuni  Priest ? 

KssrDirector-Generai  °f  the 

Wpekwln  (deputy)  to  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Ko'tikili 

pe;kwrn  (deputy)  to  the  Sun  Father 
(ohi'wanni  of  the  Zenith) 

Kia/k\vemosi 
Shi/wanni  of  the  West 
ShFwanni  of  the  South 
Shi7 wan ni  of  the  East 
EWer  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests- 
Earthly  representatives  of  the  Gods  of 
vv  zir 

menHpkte  ^  f  °>msbi  (old  dance 

the  newly  created  gods  while*  Si'wH  77  ta  chu  (Great  Father),  of 
dance  woman,  (plate  v) ’and  mother  oY'tTe  Kom£  Ko'mokMd  (old 
8'ods  bear  the  name  of  Kok'ko  «  The  tl,  n  ,  A]I  antbropic 
(dancer  for  good).  A 'wan  taVdu,  d  i  7  7°™  became  Kor'kokshi 
bon,  shouldkmain  in  2 ^mountain  oft  **  ^  a"d  his  '»st- 
On  plate  in),  on  tbe  oewil  ,  l  3 yeaticV  (peak  to  the  left 
Kor'kokshi,  on  which  he  embrace/ 1°  UhluwalaVa  from  Mount 

the  firstborn  should  live  j„  K°'mokiUsi  »"<• 

aon  wimtere,  to  the  tZP ko»’ko,  H  ,be  n„n,  tor  „„n,  ^  ^ 

23  eth — 04 - 3 
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To  those  who  followed  the  ‘Ille'wekwe  across  the  mystic  waters  the 
Divine  Ones  called* “Wait  until  we  speak;”  and  they  charged  the 
women  not  to  be  afraid  of  their  children  if  they  should  pinch  and  bite, 
if  they  would  bring  them  safely  across  the  river.  These  children  were 
subjected  to  no  change  except  that  their  toes  and  fingers  became 
webbed.  The  Divine  Ones  cut  the  webs  with  their  stone  knives, 
restoring  the  feet  and  hands  to  the  normal  form.  After  the  remainder 
of  the  people  had  crossed  the  river,  the  Kia'kwemosi  requested  the 
Divine  Ones  to  descend  into  the  lake  and  look  after  the  lost  children. 
After  the  creation  of  the  gods,  which,  according  to  Zufii  belief,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients,  the  A'wan  ta'khu  Ivo'yem- 
shi  deemed  it  best  that  these  gods  should  not  appear  outside  the  dance 
house  unmasked.  lie  therefore  created  masks  by  placing  his  linger 
to  his  mouth  and  rubbing  the  spittle  in  a  small  spot  on  the  floor  of  the 
dance  house,  a  mask  appearing  almost  immediately  each  time  the  finger 
touched  the  floor.  Masks  were  made  in  this  way  for  each  god. 

On  entering  Ko'thluwala'wa  the  Divine  Ones  found  all  the  newly 
created  gods  wearing  masks;  but  these  were  soon  removed  and  placed 
by  their  sides,  and  the  Divine  Ones  addressed  them  as  “my  children;” 
and  the  gods  said  “Sit  down  and  tell  us  of  our  mothers.”  On  learn¬ 
ing  that  their  mothers  refused  to  be  comforted  they  said:  “Tell  our 
mothers  not  to  grieve  for  us;  we  are  not  dead;  we  live  and  sing  and 
dance  in  this  beautiful  place.  When  they  fall  asleep  they  will  wake 
here  and  return  to  the  undermost  world  whence  they  came.  Here  we 
work  for  our  mothers  and  all  our  people,  and  we  are  very  happy.” 
They  also  said  to  the  Divine  Ones  “Look  well  at  our  masks  and  exam¬ 
ine  them;”  and  the  Divine  Ones  looked  until  they  knew  the  masks 
with  their  hearts;  and  said  “  El'lakwa  cha'we  (thanks,  children).”  On 
ascending  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  the  Divine  Ones  related  to  the  Kia'kwe¬ 
mosi  what  they  had  seen. 

After  remaining  for  a  time  near  Ko'thluwala'wa — which  time  might 
be  called  the  mythologic  period,  for,  according  to  Zufii  legend,  they 
were  in  personal  communication  with  their  gods— the  A'shiwi  con¬ 
tinued  their  travels,  building  villages  from  time  to  time,  then  desert¬ 
ing  them  to  push  on  to  the  Middle  of  the  world. 

Origin  of  the  Diminutive  Gods  of  War 

The  A'shiwi  had  proceeded  less  than  a  day’s  journey  from  Ko'thlu¬ 
wala'wa,  coming  to  the  place  that  the}''  afterward  called  Hanflipinkia, 
when  smoke  was  discovered  in  the  distance.  “Ha!”  exclaimed  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  “there  is  a  village.  I  wonder  who  these  people  are?” 
“We  will  see”  said  the  Divine  Ones;  and  two  members  of  the 
Ne'wekwe  ti'kili  (Galaxy  fraternity)  were  told  to  go  ahead  and  hunt 
a  trail.  They  refused,  saying:  “We  are  fighting  men  and  we  may 
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meet  some  one  and  kill  him  and  th„-  * 

[>ivine  Ones  dispatched  the  two  nwn  wl  'T',  ‘"t0  trouble-”  But  the 
observed  two  women  on  the  hanb'  et  '"  T  ',0t  gm":  far  when  they 
Thev  killed  the  women,  who  bewtd  to  k  ,T  b“kski"' 

came;  and  as  soon  as  the  strano-e  pco  ,  c  ” d'»g<»  whence  the  smoke 
were  enraged  and  at  once  -1(0,  hed^h  0t  tbe  mm'de1'  they 

but  without  success.  Then  kL  witumatTwo”  t0Jhttvo  dW 
weary  with  lighting,  for  thev  had  1  "  S  US1’  havlng  grown 

journey  from  the  far  northwest  reL^ted^'T n-  d"''ins' their 
two  others  to  take  their  place  as  warriors  '  "  atb«  to  send 

fall  until  Batbef  caused  a  heavy  rain  to 

over  the  rocks  to  the  basin  below*  1  TV  no.  Ion£er  gIided  placidly 
she  was  caught  in  the  sun’s  on  h  >Ut  danfd  alonS'i  and  in  her « joy 
issued  from  the  foam  and  bore  twin  children,  who 

A  hen  Kow'wituma  and  WnWne,-  w  1  j  . 
discovered  two  little  fellows  upon  tlnYY  YYY  the  Cascade  they 
at  once  recognized  to  be  of  divine  origin  YY  tYYaS?n’  whom  they 
the  tiny  ones:  “Who  is  your  fathei?”  Y  ““  in(tuired  of 

replied:  “The  Sun  is  eur  father.”  “Whoisv^Y;  ^  fir*tbor"> 

Who  IS  your  mother?”  “Laugh- 


i  no¬ 


water  is  our  mother”  “Tf  P-  n  1S/our  mot 
Wats' us  i ;  “I  am  weary  with  fightinl  TndYtYY  ^  ^  g00d’”  Said 
me.”  “I  am  very  small  ”  said  I  he  Y  .  1  7!  JOU  two  to  work  for 

were  somewhat  below  medium  height*  thY  "  ^  Divine  0nes 

utive  in  stature),  “and  do  not  H in  Y Wb°rn  £ods  were  dimin- 
Wats'usi.  “you  understand  all  about YYY”  ^ 
the  firstborn;  but  Wats'usi  and  Kowb  Y  •  Wait’  wait,”  said 
k-rt  is  good  and  we  know  You  imd IZ  7?  “  W 

do  J  understand  howto  fight?  j  ,,u  ‘°"  to  ^t.  “Is  it  so? 

more  than  I.”  MaWlema  interrfYY  7  7°Unfer  brother  knows 
knows  more  than  I.”  “AH  no-hf  ”  *  l  ’  Sa'lng’:  elder  brother 

You.”  Wats'usi  said:  “  We  Ce  £  ?  Y  ^t  for 

nothing  with  the  enemy.  Many  arrov  §  f  h'°-  dajS’  but  we  eau  do 
‘Cha'kwena  who  leads  the  opposinYZ  the  heart  of  the 

to  and  fro  before  her  army  shakiim  hp  Yf,  ^  COntinuea  to  Pass 
can  be  conquered  or  destroyed  we  cxn  not’  7  *7  these  People 
Middle  place  of  the  world  ”  The  new/  Pl°°^d  1,1  our  quest  of  the 
replied:  “We  will  join  you  We ZavTf "V  water 

uot.”  In  times  of  peace  both  these YY  7  7  *  enemT;  we  may 

When  associated  with  war  the  elder  is^h *  ^  7  °f  A'hayuta. 
and  the  younger  as  MaWlema.  ™  ''ed  to  as  U'yuyewi„ 

"The  Zufiis  attribute  gender  to  all  natural 
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Destruction  of  the  Kia'nakwe,  and  Songs  of  Thanksgiving 

The  dav  was  still  young  whefi  these  gods  requested  Kow'wituma, 
Wats'usi,  a  man  of  the  Coyote  clan,  and  To'na  0'*si  (Turkey  man")  to 
muster  about  a  pottery  drum  and  dance.  The  man  of  the  Coyote  clan 
was  provided  with  a  drumstick,  such  as  is  used  at  the  present  time  for 
these  drums.  U'yuyewi,  Ma'sai'lema,  all  those  who  had  participated 
in  righting,  and  the  A'shiwanni  joined  in  the  broken  circle  around 
the  group,  each  man  in  the  circle  having  a  woman  of  his  paternal  clan 
by  his  side. 

By  command  of  Kow'wituma  the  man  of  the  Coyote  clan  gave  four 
loud  and  distinct  strokes  upon  the  drum,  and  then  beat  it  rapidly,  which 
called  forth  seven  beings  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  who  took  their 
places  in  the  group.  The  circle  moved  slowly,  with  even,  measured 
step.  Those  in  the  circle  sang,  Kow'wituma,  keeper  of  the  songs,  lead¬ 
ing-  the  song.  After  four  songs,  or  stanzas,  the  To'na  0'csi  struck  the 
drum  with  his  great  claws  four  times,  each  time  clearly  and  with  great 
force.  Each  stroke  caused  the  hearts  of  the  enemy  to  tremble  and 
jump  with  fear.  He  then  beat  rapidly  upon  the  drum  while  those  form¬ 
ing  the  circle  sang  four  songs,  after  which  the  A'shiwi,  accompanied 
by  the  Divine  Ones,  I'yuyewi  and  Ma'sai'lema,  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy,  who  were  discovered  to  be  the  Kia'nakwe,  though  the  A'shiwi 
called  them  the  white  people,  because  they  all  wore  mi'lias6  (white 
cotton  embroidered  blankets). 

The  righting  continued  four  days.  The  Kia'nakwe  were  compelled 
to  close  their  nostrils  with  raw  cotton  to  avoid  the  sulphurous  odors 
emitted  from  the  bodies  of  the  A'shiwi.  At  night  each  party  fell  back; 
the  Kia'nakwe  to  their  village,  and  the  A'shiwi  to  Han'dipinkia,  where 
they  danced  and  prayed  throughout  the  night  for  rain. 

The  second  night  the  Ivia'kwemosi  sent  the  Divine  Ones  to  Ko'thlu- 
wala'wa  to  inquire  if  A'wan  ta'Ahu  Ko'yemslii  could  tell  anything 
about  the  enemy,  and  to  implore  the  Council  of  the  Gods  to  cause 
rainfall,  that  the  A'shiwi  bowstrings,  which  were  made  of  yucca  fiber, 
might  be  made  strong,  and  the  bowstrings  of  the  enemy,  made  of 
deer  sinew,  might  be  weakened.  The  A'shiwi  secured  their  arrows 
for  the  engagement  with  the  Kia'nakwe  on  Ko'yemshi  mountain/ 
Mountain  is  to  be  seen  at  left  of  plate  (see  plate  iv). 

The  prayers  of  the  A'shiwi  brought  heavy  rainson  the  third  morning, 
and  again  they  met  the  enemy.  This  time  their  forces  were  strength- 

«  This  personage  was  a  turkey  of  enormous  size. 

f'The  Zuiiis  say  they  never  saw  the  mi'ha  until  they  met  the  Kia'nakwe,  but  they  afterward  wove  it 
of  their  native  cotton.  The  modern  mi'ha  is  made  by  the  Hopi  priests,  and  consists  of  commercial 
cotton  in  the  body  of  the  blanket  and  wools  for  embroidery.  They  are  exclusively  ceremonial  and 
are  the  most  valued  of  all  fabrics  known  to  these  people.  The  principal  designs  in  the  embroidery 
are  conventional  butterflies  and  cloud  and  lightning  symbols. 

«As  already  stated,  Ko'yemshi  mountain,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ko'thluwala'wa,  was 
iound  to  have  been  a  central  place  for  arrow  making. 
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the  •Cha'kwena  walked  i„  f™,  <1  "  Agal"  K«'yapali*sa, 

succeeded  i„  0a  ,ta  1  nf  ,1  ST  ber  ^  She 

kokshi,  the  flrrtborn  ii°  ft  ?°ds  fro“  Ko'thluwala'wa-KoV- 

(game-maker),  one  of  the  uhtelatb™  l‘^M“ 

r'or  god,;  and  a  Sha'lsko  (one  of  the  couriers ,i th 
(rain-makers).  These  frnrk  1  1  •  e  s  to  fche  u  wan n ami 

were  red  except  the  Sh:  U* makl"?  their  escape,  but  all 

not  be  caught.  °’  wh<>  ran  80  «ke»ha«.  that  hecould 

oel“„n„f  tTeirlpta”06  K  ttT  T™  *»*  **»«*«•  ™ 

and  unmanageable  that  Ivu’yarrdi'sa'h'id  'hin"  ,filstb°r?’  was  so  aDSry 
previous  to  (he  dance,  saying  to  ^ You  wir  “  ?“,e  ^ 

angry.”®  ‘  ’  ou  will  now  perhaps  be  less 

In  the  Zufii  dramatization  of  the  Kin^ai-tro  u  *  ,, 
of  the  gods  the  one  personating  the  KoHkokshf  °f  tbanksSivinS  for  the  capture 
to  as  .be  ko'thlama,  n.eanin*  a  „a„  »h„  b.  ‘  "'“rS  ™an's  6nta  »”d  »  Merced 
The  custom  of  youths  donning  female  attire  „  p®,'nanen*,T  adopted  female  attire, 
among  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  \nV*  pu  er  which  exists  to  some  extent 
ments.  An  assertion  made  not  only  bv  the  w  fT  g^V6n  rise  to  conflicting  state- 
hy  others,  was  that  these  persons  te/e  tr  f  v  ^  firet  visit  to  Zufip  but  also 
by  the  Indians,  who,  when  referring  to  men  dP  ^  °n6  'S  led  into  tbis  error 

which  is  certainly  mislea^m  oTe nntl ,  'T**’  *7  “She  »  aman;” 

that  men  who  are  thus  attired  who  are  n*  ■  ndmn  thought.  Others  claim 
maidens  of  their  tribe  to  their  desires  before*  thet  hVl  Hgbt’  subiect  the 

them  unto  themselves.  After  more  intimate  ,  husbands  are  privileged  to  take 
writer  is  able  to  give  the  facts  as  they  are  *  Wlth  the  puebIos  the 

their  own  volition,  having  from  childhood’  hi  7  ^  attire  do  80  of 

ferring  t0  do  the  work  of  women!  ^  ^ 

are  to  continue  woman’s  work  the  /  gpuberty  their  decision  is  final.  Ifthey 

of  the  family  joke  the  fellow  Jhey  am  indfnlTrf'f  ^  th°Ugh  the  women 
it  means  that  he  will  remark ^member  o  he  h  >  ,  T"  with  favor-  ^ce 
work  of  a  woman,  who  necessary  cea  e,  \  M  ^  d°  aImost  dou,)le  ‘be 

other  duties  to  bear  children  and  to  fook  after  the  Ihtl  ”  'T  ^  at  the  mil1  and 

ready  for  service,  and  is  exDecterl  tn  e  ones,  but  the  ko'thlama  is  ever 

ment.  The  men  of  theTamiL  h  f  6  ^  °f  tbe  ^male  depart- 

themselves  in  this  way,  but  ridicule  them  "ti  °n  '  dlsc°urage  men  from  unsexing 
in  Zufii  since  the  writer’s  aco^ntenc^d  i,  R  '***  b,,t  five  Sucb 

ago  there  had  been  but  two,  these  being  the  tin  w  Pe°«  G’  an<!  Untd  about  ten  years 
One  was  the  most  intelligent  person  hAh  >  i ,  potteTS  and  weavers  in  the  tribe, 
lore.  He  was  conspicuous  in  cerem  on  iah  te  iP* ' ' yt,VerSed  in  their  ancient 

Ivor'kokshi  in  the  dramatization  of  the  Kfahiakwe.  ^  Pp  °*  ^  Capti!e 

word  law  among  both  the  men  and  ih  .  8  strong  character  made  his 

his  wrath  was  dreaded  by  men  asteh  asT"  ,Wh°m  he  aSSOciated-  Though 

■ Tle  ***  ““  “•  “  *•  ,h“  *»  ■»“*»» »' » Vn^r 
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enlightened.  Such  was  his  better  side.  He  was  said  to  be  the  father  of  several 
children,  but  the  writer  knew  of  but  one  child  of  whom  he  was  regarded  as  cer¬ 
tainly  being  the  father.  The  other  koHhlama,  who  was  one  oi  the  richest  men 
of  the  village,  allied  himself  to  a  man  during  one  of  the  visits  of  the  writer  to 
Zuni,  and  to  the  time  of  her  departure  from  Zuni  in  1897  this  couple  were  living 
together,  and  they  were  two  of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  pueblo  and  among  the  most 
prosperous.  The  third  and  fourth  assumed  woman’s  attire  during  the  absence  of  the 
writer.  The  fifth,  a  grandson  on  the  maternal  side  of  Nai'uchi,  elder  brother 
Bow  priest,  donned  the  dress  during  the  visit  of  the  writer  to  Zuni  in  1896.  The 
mother  and  grandmother  were  quite  willing  that  the  boy  should  continue  in  the 
work  in  which  he  seemed  interested,  but  the  grandfather,  who  was  much  disgusted, 
endeavored  to  shame  him  out  of  his  determination  to  follow  woman’s  work.  He  did 
not,  however,  attempt  any  authority  in  the  matter,  and  on  the  boy’s  reaching  man¬ 
hood  the  trousers  were  replaced  by  woman’s  attire.  There  is  a  side  to  the  lives  of 
these  men  which  must  remain  untold.  They  never  marry  women,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  they  seldom  have  any  relations  with  them. 

At  night,  after  the  third  day’s  battle,  both  parties  fell  back,  as  usual, 
and  the  A'shiwi  danced  and  prayed.  The  rain  continued  to  fall,  and 
on  the  fourth  morning  moisture  so  affected  the  bowstrings  of  the 
enemy  that  they  failed  in  most  of  their  shots. 

After  many  prayers  and  songs  addressed  by  Kow'wituma  to  the  Sun 
Father,  the  knowledge  came  to  him  that  Ku'yapalksa  carried  her  heart 
in  her  rattle.  He  aimed  his  arrow  and,  piercing  the  rattle,  Ku'yapii- 
li'sa  fell  dead.  Her  death  caused  a  panic  among  her  people,  who 
retreated  to  their  village,  closely  pursued  by  the  A'shiwi;  these  cap¬ 
tured  the  village  and  released  the  three  gods,  who  returned  to  Ko'th- 
luwala'wa.  Another  version  says  that  U'vuyewi  sent  his  younger 
brother  to  the  Sun  Father  to  solicit  aid,  and  to  learn  how  the  heart  of 
Ku'yapalksa  might  be  reached;  whereupon  the  Sun  Father  provided 
Ma'sai'lema,  the  younger  God  of  War,  with  two  turquois  rabbit  sticks, 
telling  him  to  give  one  to  his  younger  brother.  On  returning  to  battle, 
the  elder  brother  threw  his  stick,  but  missed  the  rattle.  Then  Ma*sai'- 
lema  threw  his  stick,  which  struck  the  rattle,  and  Ku'yapalPsa  fell 
dead.  The  Kia'nakwe  in  desperate  fear  jumped  into  the  waters  of  the 
black  rocks,  which  Kow'wituma  at  once  covered  with  stone  slabs  that 
the  enemy  might  not  return  to  the  earth.  Their  ghost  selves  went  to 
Ko'thluwala'wa.  But  two  escaped  this  tragic  death,  a  youth  and  a 
maiden,  brother  and  sister,  who  hid  in  a  cave  in  the  rocks  below  the 
village. 

After  the  A'shiwi  captured  the  village  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
corral  in  which  all  game  was  kept  by  the  ‘Cha'kwena  (keeper  of  game) 
and  said  to  the  game:  “We  have  opened  for  }rou  the  doors  of  the 
world;  now  you  may  roam  where  }Tou  will,  about  the  good  grass  and 
springs,  and  find  good  places  to  bear  your  young;  you  will  no  longer 
be  imprisoned  within  the  walls,  but  have  the  whole  world  before  you.” 
Since  that  time  game  has  roamed  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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oi  z"w  -  * ««- »« «. 

over  which  flow  many  sprint  of  clear  w!  b  ?  ®  Cany°n  Wal1  of  black  rock, 

surrounded  by  a  wall  5  feet  thick  When  th?  “  ^  The  vilIage  had  lje™ 
were  standing  to  the  height  of  5  feet  and  /  T"  7™  visitedin  18^  the  walls 
Hon  that  any  ruin  in"  the  a„™„’d“g  iTry^Tha  “  “*•  T  ™ 
underground  ki'wi'siwe  (chambers  dedicated  to  Ll  l  ^  °f  Several 

an  additional  inclosure  whose  eastern  side  r  “trophic  worship).  There  was 
lage,  which  the  Zulus  claim  va  1  f  ^  formed  by  the  main  wall  of  the  vil- 

^ZnZ:°zette  tormed  ab°at  tbe  •* 

Ku'yapiilPsa’s  scalp  was  divided  and^hel^bv  ^ lled  from  the  earth; 
Coyote  clan  who  beat  the  drum  and  1 1  ‘  *  ^  16  man  of  the 

to  battle  was  repeated  The  «  ceremony  held  before  going 

the  enemy,  but  were  a  thanksXi^  T"  ^  ^  the .  destruction  of 
fellowship  between  the  d  ' "  i  01  tIie  scaIPs  which  bring  good 
and  therefore  much  ,ai„  ITr  ,77  -  «*  ^hiwi, 

Ma'sai'lenia  declared  that  this  JemonTmlt 7°'^  U'y"yewi  a,,d 
scalping  of  an  enemy.  “  3ust  alwaJs  occur  after  the 

wafthir“hisUttivThWl;H0rme  fr°m  tte  “l  th  *  A*  time 
drum)  must  be  struck  the  hr  t  f’*  °  le*ePeated>  the  tepehan  (pottery 

n«t  fail  to  hear  a  d be  presen  t  hoTJI^  *"?  «“»  ^  «*"M 

singing  of  the  songs  ’  ^  1DV,8lble’  to  the  correct 

Whik  ^  —  atil,  at 
instead  of  from  a  straim  e  foe  ^Th^0^  tbe  wratb  of  their  gods, 

made  the  A'shiwi  “to  the  Co,S  ,7 

prayers  remained  unanswered  and  d,-r  it-  V  1  lain’  their 

tion.  The  A'shiwi  were  begin,’, i„g  to U  Jthei  r  77  ^ 
not  pure  of  heart  when  if  woo  r  ,  ,  their  ^  shiwanm  were 

had  been  deposited  by  the  ^kw  a  f  ^  te'likilia"’e  which 

a  witch  before  the  f!  L  T'  °thei’S  had  b<*n  stolen  by 

been  breathed  into  the  plumes  h'U,  DMnTo  the  1>,  ayers  which  had 
the  stolen  te'likinawe  which  uJ-  \  ?  0nes’  however>  recovered 

was  averted.*  ’  e  a”ain  Panted,  and  so  the  calamity 

"I”” 

. .  «- . • — 

“Te  y  >“  “nJersUod  why  or  how  Ihls  plm,  rooel'yed  ,  l.  "h°"  ,h*v'  vWlM  >he  plaoe,  eomp.S 
averse  to  any  reference  to  tlie  stealing  of  the  te'likina-ve  16  A'shlwanni  ttre  superstitious!  y 
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Origin  of  the  Clans 

It  was  at  HaiT'lipinkia  that  the  A'shiwi  received  their  clan  names, 
which  originated  in  this  way:  During  their  migrations  the  A'shiwi 
traveled  in  groups,  so  when  the  Divine  Ones  decided  that  the  people 
should  be  gathered  into  clans  they  addressed  each  group,  saying:  “  You 
will  take  unto  yourselves  a  name.”  Of  one  group  he  inquired  “  What 
will  you  choose?”  and  they  answered:  “We  are  the  Pi'chikwe  (Dog¬ 
wood  people). 0  Another  group  having  been  questioned,  they  replied: 
“  We  are  the  To'wakwe  (Corn  people).  Others  chose  to  be  the 
‘Ko'Toktakwe  (Sand-hill  Crane  people),  selecting  this  bird  because  it 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  flying  by.  Each  name  was  chosen  from 
some  object  seen  at  the  time,  and  the  totem  of  each  clan  was  cut  on 
the  rocky  walls;  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  four  fraternities  were  organized  by  the 
Divine  Ones  soon  after  coming  to  this  world.  These  were  the  Shi'- 
wannakwe  people,  who  do  not  fast  from  animal  food,  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy 
people),  'San'ia'kakwe  (Hunters),  and  'Hle'wekwe  (Wood  people).  The 
mo'sona  (director)  of  the  Shi' wannakwe  chose  to  belong  to  the  To'nakwe 
(Turkey  clan).  The  mo'sona  of  Ne'wekwe  chose  the  'Ko'flotakwe  (Sand¬ 
hill  Crane  clan);  the  mo'sona  of  ‘San'ialuakwe  also  chose  the 'To'wakwe 
clan,  and  the  mo'sona  of  'Hle'wekwe  chose  the  ‘Ko'floktakwe,  while  his 
pe'kwin  (deputy)  chose  to  belong  to  To'wakwe  (Corn  clan).  Since 
that  time  the  a'mosi  (directors)  of  these  organizations  have  been 
chosen  from  the  original  clans,  and  the  deputy  to  the  mo'sona  of  the 
'Hle'wekwe  must  be  of  the  Corn  clan.  It  is  not  permissible  in  these 
cases,  as  it  is  with  many  others,  for  a  child  of  the  clan  to  till  the  place.6 

The  first  clan  to  prepare  te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes)  was  the 
Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood  clan).  These  plumes  are  attached  to  slender  sticks, 
themselves  called  pichi'hlame,  the  last  syllable  coming  from  'hla'wa- 
psushle'a  (making  prayer  plumes). 

The  Pi'chikwe  clan  was  divided  in  the  following  manner:  Y&nowwu- 
luha,  pe'kwin  to  the  Sun  Father,  placed  two  eggs  in  a  sacred  basket 
of  meal  and  deposited  it  on  the  floor  before  the  et'towe"  of  the  A'shi- 
wanni  and  requested  all  the  people  of  the  clan  to  choose  an  egg. 
All  chose  the  beautiful  blue  egg;  none  would  have  the  more  homely 
one.  But,  alas!  when  the  eggs  were  hatched  the  raven  came  from  the 
blue  egg  and  the  macaw  from  the  other.  Ya'nowwuluha  then  said  to  some 
of  the  Pi'chikwe,  “Henceforth  you  will  be  the  Mu'la(macaw)Pi'chikwe.” 
Others  of  this  clan  he  called  Ka'ka  (raven)  Pi'chikwe.  Ya'nowwuluha 
sent  the  Mu'la  to  Mexico  and  with  it  a  number  of  the  Mu'la  Pi'chikwe 

a  Pi'chi,  from  pi'chiko,  dogwood  (Cornus  stolonifera);  kwe  (pi.)  suffix,  signifying  people. 

b  A  Shi'wi  belongs  to  the  mother's  clan,  and  is  regarded  as  the  child  of  the  clan  to  which  his  pater¬ 
nal  parent  belongs  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  whenever  the  child  of  a  clan  is  mentioned  in 
this  paper,  reference  is  to  the  clan  of  the  paternal  parent.  See  List  of  clans. 

oSee  A'shiwanni  (Rain  priesthood). 
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before  seen  the  place.  While  a  stage  road  in  !„  t  18  •?' rtain  that  fto  student  has 

passes  nearby,  there  is  nothing  in  evidence  toT  H  ^  1  t0  8t  Johna’  Ari*-> 

avonl  the  high  mesas  the  writer  with  S  the  traveler  to  alight.  To 

and  theurgist,  followed  the  old  California  T^'  B°W  prie8t’  a  shl'wanni 

oi  every  vestige  of  animal  life  Kwa'kim.  ‘ "  f  d  °Ver  a  <lesert  country  devoid 

northwest  of  Znfii.  On  reaching  a  miniate  foreTt  T''’6  Was  fouild"«  miles 
from  Zum,  a  dry  but  otherwise  attractive  cam  n  was  °f  i*'  !  CedarS’  about  35  miles 

mormng,  after  proceeding  a  mile  or  two  the  road  wasT^'  Z  SUnrise  the  following 
followed  o  miles  to  the  southwest  the  I  mil*  1  eft  and  an  traveled  country 

*  foun.,  nearby ;  Smlly  toZ&XgZZST,”*1*  "'»««  woS 
hey  returned  without  success.  Determined  to  reach  ach  running  “any  miles,  but 
the  writer  to  continue  the  journey  saving  thev  ?,?  ®  ,lestlned  point,  they  urged 

ber  refusal  to  comply  with  their  wish  a  disnute^  H  T"  hlmt  f°r  water.  On 

however,  and,  after  sharing  water  from  th!S  !  ed  whlch  was  s°on  quelled 

all  heads  were  turned  toward  Zuni.  '  g  an'  canteens  W1th  the  thirsty  animals, 

extensive  ruin  on  a  knoll  1  ^niTe  v^st" of  'zu  ' ' &  “T  SOuthern  route.  PPnanai,  an 
The  St.  Johns  road  was  left  to  the  south -before  re!  h-St'n°hnS  r°ad’  was  Pa^ed. 
ques  mns  as  to  the  destination  of  the  travelers '  f1Dgk°J0  CaIientc  to  avoid  any 
of  this  village.  The  second  morning  «?£ 7the  T  *  "ked  bF  the  People 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  driver  of  thl  party  to  a  difficult  road.  After 

Practically  unpacked  Ld  'the  ^ b'T  t0  tbe  wagon  was 

Finally,  after  strenuous  efforts,  the  mules  and  w  patlent-  faithfuI  Indians. 

1 1  After  a  short  distance  had  been  travel  .  i  af?nS  reached  the  summit  (plate 
mdd  a  road  in  order  to  descend.  One  of  the^Indi  ^  ^  becaine  necessary  to 

ion  to  their  driving  her  team,  hurried  to the  ton  a T \  ^  Writer’s  obiec- 

d,  without  warning,  jumped  into  the  wa  Z  *  10  TOad  bad  been  improved 
apology  was:  “I  knew  you  w'ould  not  Lt  melrw/if  ^  the  bdb  Hta 

t  you  drove  you  might  be  killed.  It  was  better  f  y°U’  and  1  w*s  afraid 

trouble  the  party  began  traveling  over  the  lowlands  Z  After  much 

Page  '  S6rieS  °f  SPringS’  Which 

unkiiown  to  all,  though  twotr^6 t0  traVCTSe  &  C0UntrT 
pink  la  some  years  before  by  a  trail  which  took  t,  ^  ^  visited  Hiin'*li- 
r°ute  and  had  a  vague  idea  of  the  proper  course  STiT"  f“  different 

was  discovered  by  the  Indian  guide  leading  Z  1  obscure  wagon  road 

difficult  of  ascent.  Finally  the  guide’  declared  th  wi  d°Wn  “esas>  “any  being 
Party  go  more  toward  the  north.  After  travehn  6  ^  “USt  be  left  and  the 
the  writer  was  obliged  to  stop  her  Indian  com  •  ^  “lleS  in  this  direction 
camp  One  of  the  Indians  descended  to  the  valChT  “f  C°mpel  the“  to  make 
or  water.  He  returned  after  dark  with  a  snecim  '  b  !°W  t0  make  a  reconnaissance 
red  pottery  bowl,  and  a  quantity  of  frogmen  tsofnmr  *  ^remonial  stone  knife,  a 
sive  ruins  where  the  specimens  were  found  ar  i  ZY’  te  Ing  the  writer  of  exten- 
ammals  could  be  watered  in  the  morn  g  “  v^°  ^  ^  g0°d  ^  that  the 

to  -  ^  Hinllipto 
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of  water  pockets,  the  only  drinkable  water  within  miles.  From  this  point  the  party 
proceeded  on  foot  to  where  a  sandstone  bench  is  crossed  to  the  north  of  the  fissure,  then 
turning  southward  a  quarter  of  a  mile  was  traversed,  when  a  descent  of  150  feet  was 
made  to  a  canyon  100  feet  across  at  the  point  of  descent.  Turning  toward  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  camp  the  party  worked  their  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  tall  grass,  rank 
weeds,  and  willows,  which  earlier  in  the  season  must  have  been  impassable.  The 
canyon  narrowed  toward  the  end,  and  at  this  point  it  is  not  over  15  feet  wide. 
The  walls  were  completely  covered  with  pictographs  (see  plate  vi  b).  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  this  canyon  are  the  potholes,  many  of  them  large  and  deep, 
some  forming  a  perfectly  arched  niche.  It  was  in  one  of  the  latter  that  the  Gods 
of  War,  U'yuyewi  and  Matsai/lema,  are  supposed  to  have  been  created. a  This 


Fig.  2— Ancient  sun  shrine 


arch  is  near  the  point  of  the  canyon,  and  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  per¬ 
son  5  feet  3  inches  tall.  An  etching  of  the  sun  decorates  this  niche  about  2  feet 
above  the  base.  The  younger  brother  Bow  priest  exhibited  the  keenest  interest  in 
imparting  all  that  was  to  be  learned  about  Han/tlipinkla.  Retracing  their  steps,  the 
party  found  on  the  right  a  small  natural  chamber,  about  10  by  10  feet,  the  walls  and 
roof  of  which  are  sandstone.  From  this  point  the  party  with  difficulty  squeezed 
through  a  small  opening  at  the  base  of  the  wall  by  lying  flat  on  the  ground;  another 
and  larger  apartment  was  entered,  roofed  only  bv  the  firmament.  Access  to  four 
other  chambers  is  by  narrow  passageways.  The  walls  in  these  places  are  also  elabor¬ 
ate  with  pictographs,  including  clan  totems. 6 

a  See  Origin  of  the  Diminutive  Gods  of  War. 

b  Pi.  vii  shows  a  number  of  symbols  secured  by  the  camera:  a,  Zuni  seal;  b,  sun;  c,  primitive  Zuni 
before  the  amputation  of  tail;  d,  feet  after  removal  of  web;  e,  unknown;  /,  altar;  g,  curious  composite 
figure  including  deer. 
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excised  ,, poking  one  of' Ihe  ,lu,r  etch^^e  ff  ttTZ^f  ‘TT*’ 

least  the  Zufii ‘pe^pks  hi/'Seraltar^b?41^/116  t,UeStion  that  the°  P^ebloa^at 
thatAhey  were  not  suggested  to  tL  zZ^ytl  ^^  °f-  *?,  ^ 

Curious  water  markings  on  an  ,  /  ,  •Koman  Catholic  altars. a 

to  be  the  footprints  of  those  who  danc  d  It  '***'*  by  the  ^ 

canyon.  6  at  llan  hP*nkia  on  the  level  above  the 

ered  with  sand' man^thneVw^discovrreT11  JJ°d°Ubt  ^  ^  COVered  and  uncov- 
Jlth  lts  luany  fetishes  was  photographed  andlehhV0^  *7“  Camp‘  This  sh™e 
deposited  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  ^  afterward  rem°ved,  to  be 

A'shiwi  Resume  Their  Journeying 

tinned  the  A'sl»imcon. 

tion  to  the  Divine  Ones  ^  Middle  of  the  world.  In  addi- 

tbe  gods  born  of  Laughing  water"  ^  ^  ^  Gods  of  War' 

orr^^Zr  2  ‘Ki8p'kwe"a>'  director 
became  the  musician  and  jester  toThe  Sun  Fatf ''  L"  k'"“a  ‘kiai'a  and 
in  h.s  daily  travels  over  this  world-  but  he  •’  acc0,,ipanOntf  him 

that  he  was  to  he  personated  annually  by  a  membe"  th' 'f"!  P6°pIe 
when  he  would  be  present  in  snirit  ti  •  ot  the  fraternity, 

one  of  the  Zuni  dramas  present  ■  personage,  as  he  appears  in 

and  dramatic  characters’  to  be  imaged  State]j’  pictureSfl»0 

t!~Z  TUE  TW°  8TOtt  KU'N™  -  XHE  A'shiwi 

hands  of  the  A'shiwi^o’nqiim^rs  bv^  "  I'0  escaped  death  at  the 

sisted  for  a  long  time  on  "7  u  J  T\°g themseh'es  ™  a  cave,  sub¬ 
tle  corn  left  by  their  people*  The  '  !  ™  meal  beinff  &round  from 

night  by  the  boy  who  would  u  ^  in  tt  trap  set  every 

r tf  t^ht  the ««  ^ 

a  Although  evtonom^  »  . .  - - - -  & 


- -  r  j ^  ^  wuiuiiv 

Which  are  sacred,  each  to  a  god.  To'seluna  <klai'a  n  “  aU“ber  ot  Airings  at  the  place,  three  of 
spring  is  dedicated  to  Ko'ioowisi  (P.umeTserpent  ^  ta"  *"»  Which  grows  in  the 

the  summer  solstice  gather  there.  They  go  quadrennh.ll  t  V  'Tf3  °Ut  °f  every  fo,Ir  the  Pilgrims  of 
piles  the  water  for  irrigating  the  farms  of  Ojo  Caliente  v!  i'f0  thlawala'wa.  This  spring  also  sup- 
is  about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  quite  deep  is  sacred  to  th'  “1,:°lan  'kIal'a  (Rainbow  spring),  which 
iS  clear  and  cold,  and  is  excellent  to  drink.  Ln“Sna  Jiahw  '  h  ^  Th°  Water  °f  this  spSg 
the  original  director  of  the  Ne'wekwe  fraternity  While  Spnn?)  is  the  N>ring  of  Bi-'ttW 

an  these  springs,  Lu'«kiana  ‘klaia  is  the  only  one  wtere  a  shrin  te'likinawe  ape  to  be  found  ai 
Zums  claim  that  all  the  sacred  springs  are  used  for  [he  7  ?  appears  t0  ha™  been  erected.  The 
spring  is  shown  in  pi.  ix.  g  U96d  for  tho  ^ods  *o  look  through.  A  view  of  rainbow 
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whom  they  could  live.  Drawing-  near  to  the  village  of  ‘Kiap'kwena  the 
youth  said:  ‘"I  see  not  far  off  a  village;  to-morrow  I  will  go  there.” 
The  sister  begged  him  not  to  venture,  fearing  he  would  be  killed. 
But  he  said:  “  It  is  better  that  we  both  die  than  live  longer  in  the  world 
alone.”  While  they  were  }’et  talking,  a  youth  from  ‘Kiap'kwena  saw  the 
boy  and  girl,  and  greeting  them,  inquired  “Who  are  you?”  “We  are 
the  last  of  our  people,  the  Kla'nakwe, ”a  said  the  boy,  as  he  held  two 
et'towe  to  his  breast.  The  girl  having  provided  herself  with  two  eai’s 
of  white  corn  before  leaving  Kia'makia  took  them  from  her  dress  and, 
extending  them  toward  the  youth,  said:  “See,  we  are  the  Mi'klanakwe 
(Corn people).”  “Will  you  go  to  our  village?”  said  the  }Touth.  The 
boy  replied:  “To-morrow  we  will  go,  though  I  fear  your  people  will 
destroy  us,  as  they  destroyed  all  my  people.” 

The  youth  hurried  to  the  village  and  told  of  his  meeting  with  the 
boy  and  girl,  and  the  Ivla'kwemosi,  feeling  compassion,  sent  for  them 
to  come  to  him.  On  their  arrival  the  Ivla'kwemosi.  addressing  the 
two,  inquired  “Who  are  you?”  And  the  girl  again  took  from  her 
dress  the  two  ears  of  white  corn,  saying  “See,  we  are  the  Mi'kla¬ 
nakwe;”  and  the  boy  displayed  his  two  et'towe.  The  Kla'kwemosi 
was  well  pleased,  and  said:  “You  are  the  same  as  our  people,  the 
To'wakwe;  you  must  live  with  us  and  be  our  children.  You,” 
addressing  the  boy,  “are  now  old  enough  to  have  a  wife;  and 
you,”  turning  to  the  girl,  “a  husband.  You  will  have  children,  and 
they  will  be  our  children.”  He  selected  a  woman  of  the  Corn  clan  to 
adopt  the  brother  and  sister. 

Another  version  of  the  story  is  that  the  boy,  wandering  off,  ran  upon  the  village  of 
Ojo  Caliente  and,  returning  at  night,  said  to  his  sister:  “I  have  seen  a  town  where 
people  live;  we  will  go  to  it.”  She  replied:  “They  will  kill  us  if  we  go.”  He  said: 
“It  is  better  that  we  should  die  like  our  people  than  live  alone.”  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  they  hurried  through  their  breakfast  and  started  for  the  village.  Upon  their 
arrival  the  boy  called  on  the  Kla'kwemosi  and  was  received  kindly. 

A'shiwi  find  the  Middle  place 

Leaving ‘Kiap'kwena,  the  A'shiwi  migrated  to  He'shota'yalla,  a  small 
village,  to  find  all  the  inhabitants  but  four  either  fled  or  dead  from  the 
effluvium  of  the  A'shiwi.  The  houses  here  were  built  of  reeds  and 
earth,  and  the  A'shiwi  declared,  “Our  people  built  this  village.”6 
On  entering  one  of  the  houses  an  aged  man  and  woman,  with  two 

a  The  Zunis  say  the  Kla'nakwe  were  strangely  marked.  One  half  of  the  face  was  red,  the  other 
white,  the  dividing  line  running  diagonally  across  the  face.  It  has  been  so  long  since  the  boy  and 
girl  came  to  live  with  the  A'shiwi  that  all  traces  of  the  mark  have  gone  from  their  descendants, 
although  an  aged  priest  claims  that  he  remembers  seeing  a  very  old  woman  so  marked  when  he 
was  a  young  child.  The  wife  of  the  deceased  Ko'mosona  (director  of  the  Ko'tikili),  who  preceded 
the  present  incumbent,  is  supposed  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Kla'nakwe,  and  she  is  the 
A'wan  <Si'ta  (Great  Mother)  of  the  personators  of  the  Kla'nakwe.  She  bathes  the  head  of  each  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  dance  of  the  Kla'nakwe  and  draws  an  ear  of  corn  four  times  over  the  top  of  the 
head,  saying:  "I  am  of  the  Corn  people;  I  do  this  that  you  may  follow  the  straight  road  of  the  Sun 
Father.”  ' 

6  The  Zunis  assert  that  their  early  ancestors  had  such  dwellings  before  they  built  stone  houses. 
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the  2dot\Zre  diSCOVer;d  Sitti"K  **  ^>bo. 

raw  e„ttonPa„d  they  were  Iendin?':"nd  7““  W6re  with 

^  “  jssel  r-1  - 

of  the  A'shiwi.  Some  of  the  ATi^Tdaimod^™'1  ^,"m*“dors 
dead.  The  old  man  replied:,  “  We  are  not  den  1  ^  pCOpe  are 

Corn  people;  you  have  destroyed  or  driven  off  hi  7''°  1  Yel'°W 

-  but  '*  * 

nul"!!  ki" these  peoi>k' but  the  »hw 

endeavoring  to  le^o^Se 

jour  death  if  you  remain  here  »  -\t°  ’  ‘  'V  e  Wl11  cause 

great  things,”  replied  the  old  shi'wn  °’  '  °U  F  "0t  d°  thafc;-  1  Possess 
was  immediately  before  him  and  oyei-1’  hF  T8  i°  llIS  et  ton®’  which 
medicine  from  the  bowl  “  "■h'Ch  he  ieaned  '«  "^ale  the 

«'tonee,l„adkm hi?  l 'To*'  ‘°  7 1  ‘bat  thC  °ld  ~  possessed  an 
S;ng  my  -gs  for 

j  oia  sonos  hist,  you  are  perhaps  greater  than  I.”  “No  ”  replied  the 
Kia  kwemosi‘*  you  were.  I.nro  u,.of  .  ,  ,,  .  V  pUecl  the 


-  i  I  iy,u  l  1J  f, 

much  talking,  the  Black  Corn  shiV^ 
c  ays  and  sang  his  songs  for  rain,  and  much  fell;  after  the  fourth 
da}  the  Kia  kwernosi  placed  his  et'tone  in  a  room  and  sat  four  do  v 
am  sang,  and  Ins  songs  brought  much  rain.  The  two  became  tVt 

tZ.  the  A'shiwi 

°WTrt  d,eSC!n.d,Un’.the  KwIn,nakwe  (^ack  Corn  people)"  0t  ^ 

Th lough  che  friendship  of  the  shi'wanni  haying  this  fetish  in  his 
keeping  the  writer  was  enabled  to  photograph  by  flashlight  the  cha  n 
her  in  which  this  et'tone  is  kept.  (The  et'toim  is  not  in  yiew  in  the 

!p,  Ul< 18  o  d  pnest  was  the  keeper  of  the  fetish  Ivo'loowi'si 
(I  lumed  Serpent),  and  had  the  privilege  of  painting  an  elaborate  ser 
pent  on  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  Other  et'towe  rooms  do  not  have 
this  decoration  (see  plate  xxxvi). 

a  The  et'tone,  said  to  have  come  from  the  Shi'wanni  of  Hp'shntiv-m  ~  7 
shi'wanni,  the  last  of  the  Black  Corn  clan,  supposed  to  be  the  direr  tdi  Z**  !  ?  6tish  °f  nn  aged 
village.  Since  his  death  in  1902  the  et'tone  (invariable  brineer  of  scendantof  the  people  of  this 
in  its  resting  place,  as  no  other  priest  is  privileged  to  bring  it  out.  g°°d  ^  rema,ned  Pe™anently 
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Another  village  of  the  A'shiwi  was  Ma^sakia,0  standing  on  a  knoll 
less  than  2  miles  east  of  the  present  Zuni.  After  a  time  the  A'shiwi 
concluded  that  they  were  a  little  too  far  east  for  the  center  of  the 
world.  They  abandoned  their  villages  about  MaAsakia  and  built  the 
town  of  Hfil'ona  (Ant  place).  Finally  the  ‘Kian'astepi  (Hvdrotrechus 
remigis),  who  came  from  the  south,  relieved  the  Zuiiis  of  all  anxiety 
by  spreading  his  legs  and  declaring  the  Middle  of  the  world  to  be 
directly  beneath  his  heart.  So  the  town  of  I'tiwanna  (middle)  was 
built,  as  indicated  by  ‘Ivian'astepi,  where  the  present  pueblo  of  Zuni 
stands,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  from  Htil'ona.  I'tiwanna  and 
Hill'ona  are  frequently  referred  to  as  one  and  the  same  place. 

The  et'tone  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  rests  in  the  room  which  is  directly 
west  of  and  below  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kiakwe  amosi 
(Directors  of  the  house  of  houses),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  over 
which  'Klan'astepi’s  heart  rested,  and  therefore  the  Middle  of  the 
world. 

He'patina,  a  shrine  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  village,  symbol¬ 
izes  the  Middle  of  the  world.  The  Middle  place,  where  the  et'tone  of 
Kia'kwemosi  rests,  is  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be  referred  to,  except 
by  the  Kiakwe  amosi  themselves. 

Okigin  of  the  Ko'tikili 

A  time  came  when  Pau'tiwa,  director-general  of  the  Kok'ko,  desired 
that  the  A'shiwi  should  be  made  personally  acquainted  with  their  gods, 
and  that  they  learn  in  detail  of  their  coming  to  this  world  and  their 
migrations  after  reaching  here.  Pau'tiwa  therefore  chose  Tviaklo, 
his  deputy,  as  narrator;  and,  in  obedience  to  him,  ‘Kiiiklo  passed  from 
Ko'thluwala'wa  to  I'tiwanna  on  the  backs  of  the  Ko'yemshi.6  He 
related  to  the  A'shiwi  the  history  of  their  coming  to  this  world  and 
their  quest  for  the  Middle  place,  and  declared  to  the  A'shiwi,  before 
he  departed,  that  in  eight  days  all  of  the  others  (referring  to  the 
ancestral  gods)  would  come  from  Ko'thluwala'wa,  when  they  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  them,  adding:  “  You  must  build  six  chambers,  one 
for  each  of  the  six  regions,  which  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  Kok'ko.” 

After  the  departure  of  Tviiiklo  the  A'shiwi  hastened  to  work,  and  the 
six  chambers,  which  were  called  ki'wPsiwe,  one  for  each  region,  were 
in  readiness  when  he  reappeared  to  them.  ‘Kiaklo  visited  each  of  the 
six  ki'wi'siwe  remaining  a  short  time  in  each,  to  announce  the  coming 
of  the  gods,  and  again  departed  over  the  western  road  to  Ko'thlu¬ 
wala'wa;  not,  however,  before  a  man  of  the  Dogwood  clan  had  exam¬ 
ined  'Kiaklo’s  mask,  afterward  making  one  like  it. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  and  others  were  gathered  in  He'iwa 

«  The  first  syllable,  raa,  from  mawe  (salt),  so  named  from  a  Shi'wi,  who,  looking  about  the  country 
soon  after  the  people  had  settled  at  this  point,  discovered  the  Sail  Mother  near  by. 
b  See  p.  33. 
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.t,,ei\nMsks  to 

Ft->  addressi^e  A^rjrLM 

well  at  these  masks  ”  Pon't-iVoV  .  ’  ’  ^°'v  3T°U  will  look 

kwemosi,  who  belonged  to  h?n  T,U,e  *"*  ex™"ed.  Kin'. 

bands  of  Pau'tiwa,  and  inspec^T^"!’  "“'V'1,?  if  fTOm  tie 
child. ”«  Afterward  )„.  >t  closely,  sa,d  “Thanks,  my 

Pan'tiwa.  “*de  “  ““‘“Part  of  the  mask  worn  by 

JZt'FZZ  (^u°KoVem:hNe'WdekWe-  ,rateniit'’  «» 

ternity  copied  the  “k^lb' ’  f,"*  °! 

A 'wan  taAchn  Ko'vemshi  do  i,-i  f  k  the  Ko jemshi.  Then 
the  gods  should  be  personated  said-  “  J L’8?l?1Ze  J  fraternity  by  whom 
win  (deputy  to  the  Ko'mosona)  a ‘d'two  Z  ", K°'mOS°™’i  »  Ko'pek- 
the  Ko'mosna  and  Ko'pekwln)’”  The  Kin'/”  a!,bl.w“"nl  (warriors  to 
»t  Deer  elan,  saying-  ‘  My  child  ,7n  *fKT'1  ta*  °h°8e  »  ">“n 
Ko'mosona  of  the  Ko'tikili  ”  A  nd  t  1  !7  ’“t r  wish  you  to  be  the 

“My  child  1  wish  you  to  ‘l*«*.hBaid: 

And  selecting  a  nnmo,  Badger  0^^“^  'n 
to  be  Ko'pekwln  to  the  Ko'mosona  ”  And  I  ’  u  cblJd’1  clloo-se  you 
same  Can  to  be  Ko^tUtshi  «  «" 

newly  appointed  Ko'mosota^clhdded  thT'vh'  ^  kiVi‘®in6’.  and  thc 
among  the  six  ki'wTsiwe  to  w  fu  ’  re^ard,ess  of  clan, 

allied.  A'wan  tfl'Vhu  Ko'vem  I  ‘ ! ,  ^  .were  to  remairi  permanently 

of  ■Cha'kwena,  and  the  Siihtoobi  ,°™.  Ko.-'kokshi,  a  body 
the  North  remained  in  He'iwa  (north)  ld'wi'"ine  ShVlSlfsa”  °f 

T^,r  r of  -fe 

of  the  Zenith  went  to  Up'*ssn„awa  (zenith)  ki'wiW  “y  Sh. "pif,y!l 

- 

in  order  to  LT^thTsacrel  Jan^'houIeTn1 K^Sl«wia/wa“tlTme  *  °f tU*  fraterni‘-V 

the  Ko'tikili!  tlWanni  ^  —  the  children  KiSS^S 
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Discovery  of  the  Corn  Maidens 

The  witches  who  were  with  the  A'shiwi  never  mentioned  their  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Corn  maidens,  and  after  the  A'shiwi  had  settled  at 
I'tiwanna,  Kdw'wituma  and  Wats'usi  went  on  a  deer  hunt.  On 
drawing  near  Shi'pololo  they  discovered,  dancing  under  a  ham'pone 
(pavilion  of  spruce  boughs  or,  as  some  sa3T,  of  cat-tails),  these  beau¬ 
tiful  maidens,  who  had  remained  in  the  same  place  since  the  departure 
of  the  A'shiwi.  Each  maiden  held  a  'hla'we  in  either  hand  brought 
from  the  under  world  consisting  of  a  number  of  stalks  of  a  white 
plant,  each  stalk  abundant  with  delicate  white  plume-like  leaves. 

On  their  return  to  I'tiwanna  the  Divine  Ones  related  to  the 
A'shiwanni  what  they  had  seen,  and  these  at  once  became  eager  to  have 
the  Corn  maidens  come  to  them.  The  pe'kwin  to  the  Sun  Father  was 
delegated  to  bring  them,  that  they  might  dance  for  the  rains  and 
the  growth  of  corn.  The  Corn  maidens  accompanied  the  pe'kwin  to 
I'tiwanna.  Leaving  them  at  Ku'shilowa  (red  earth),  which  place  is  a 
few  rods  east  of  the  present  village  of  Zufii,  he  hastened  to  notify  the 
A'shiwanni  and  Divine  Ones,  who  were  assembled  in  the  O'heBva 
ki'wPsine.  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi  then  went  for  the  Corn  maidens. 
The  Yellow  Corn  maiden  and  four  sisters  accompanied  Kdw'wituma 
and  the  Blue  Corn  maiden  and  four  sisters  accompanied  Wats'usi  to 
the  0'he‘wa  ld'wPsine,  where  they  sang  and  danced  for  a  short  while. 
No  rattles,  drums,  or  singers  accompanied  the  Corn  maidens  at  this 
time. 

At  midnight  the}7  were  led  by  the  pe'kwin,  who  was  preceded  by 
the  other  A'shiwanni  and  the  Divine  Ones,  to  a  ham'pone  of  waving 
corn,  in  si'aa'  a  to'wita  (the  sacred  dance  court).  A  meal  painting  of 
cloud  symbols  had  been  made  on  the  ground  in  the  ham'pone  where 
the  Corn  maidens  danced. 

During  the  dancing  the  A'shiwanni  and  Divine  Ones  fell  asleep,  and 
while  they  slept  Pa'yatamu,6  god  of  music,  butterflies,  and  flowers, 
who  was  walking  about  the  country,  discovered  the  Corn  maidens,  and 
approaching  the  ham'pone,  he  took  a  seat  at  the  northeast  corner. 
Pa'yatamu  thought  the  maidens  were  all  very  beautiful,  but  the  Yellow 
Corn  maiden  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  he  said  to  himself 
u  Ilo'oh  il  al'lanna  (I  wish  to  embrace  her).”  The  Corn  maidens,  under¬ 
standing  IVyatam u’s  thoughts,  were  much  afraid,  and  they  ceased 
dancing  and  drew  close  to  one  another.  The  elder  sister  whispered 
to  the  others:  “  I  think  he  will  soon  sleep,  and  then  we  will  run  away.” 

a  The  word  means  to  break  pr  tear  apart.  The  te'wita  was  so  named  because  the  court  often 
became  so  crowded  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  away  of  the  walls. 

!>  Pa'yatamu  is  diminutive  and  wears  a  crown  of  flowers,  and  with  the  sho'kona  (his  flute)  he  causes 
flowers  to  bloom  and  draws  the  butterflies  of  the  world  to  him.  His  home  is  in  A'mitolan  te'poula 
(rainbow  covering  entrance)  at  the  base  of  Shun'tekaiya,  a  mesa  near  To'wa  yal'liinn<5. 
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and  look-id  everywhere  but  i  i  °  ?ee  t  ie  G°rn  maidens  gone 
Dirfce  Oj  ^  X  wh“  t  »• 

they  dirf  not;  suspect  the^e  £  fltX  0H,™  *  *•  *“>>“. 
reaching-  Ke'yatiwa,  the  Yellow  Car  ^  !  the,Corn  maidens.  On 

the  Black  Corn  maiden  to  Ko'fhl  ,  1Uaiden'  the  e]der  sister,  sent 
fears.  On  delivering  her  U  *  *  *"  the  *«*»  of  their 

Ke'yatiwa  by  A'wan  ta'Yhn  Kn*  X  Waf  acc°mpanied  back  to 

assuming- the  form  of  ducks;  and  tXcor  and  .  Jau'tiwa>&  both  gods 
spnng,  were  now  protected’ from  view  by  the^T  Wh°  Were  in  tbe 
wings  over  the  waters.  ~  e  8ods  spreading  their 


Creation  of  the  Beast  Gods 


t  Jste  Sir  o°nZHslJ  tir  wT,sh:;M  **  *»*«>  by 

Po'shaiyanki,  Zuni  culture  hero  and  h  /  n  Shl'papolima’  borne  of 
medicine  men  who  came  to  this’  world  wBh  pX  “d  converted  the 
Gods.  They  converted  one  into the  (Z  into  Eeast 

region  to  preside  over.  Another  was  U^ai’  gn  lng"  ,um  the  north 
guard  the  west.  A  third  was  ran  Z  T  *  int°  the  Bear  to 
the  south.  Another  was  converted  X'X'XX  Ead-'cr  to  guard 
over  the  east.  A  fifth  was  convelw  /  ^  Wo,f  to  P«*ide 

zenith,  and  another  was  transformed  intothe  SI  6  t0  g’"ard  the 

or  earth.  Others  were  converted  into  ,-,t  l  °  *Uard  the  nadir 

with  wisdom  over  the  earth  attlesnakes  and  ants  to  preside 
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rsr:, - 

Who  is  that  woman Ma'snPW  1  ’  P  .yuyewi  exclaimed: 

reaching  he,  U>“wi  u  v  “  .“V™-”  °" 

replied:  “There  is  my  house  ”  “  Wh  •  3  '  P°mting,  she 

mother?”  “There  n  ,  °  L  -  father?  where  is  your 

inquired  of  U'yuvewi  “  Whore.?’  ,  lep/ed  the  woman;  and  she  then 

to  the  southeast:  “There  is  mv  k°U1  lollsr?  He  replied,  pointing 

^  ™mnjxmsentu^ 

b  See  p.  46.  ’  ’ 

23  kth — 04 - 
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U'yuyewi,  the  woman  walking  between  them.  On  their  way  U'yuyewi 
told  her  that  his  house  was  very  beautiful;  but  he  was  lying  to  her. 
On  reaching  a  cave  in  the  rocks  the  woman  asked:  “Where  are  we?” 
U'yuyewi  replied:  “  Here  is  my  house.”  At  night  the  woman  inquired: 
“  Where  shall  I  sleep?”  U'yuyewi  said:  “You  will  sleep  between  my 
younger  brother  and  me.”  U'yuyewi  lay  at  the  right  of  the  woman 
and  Ma'sai'lema  lay  at  her  left.  Each  placed  an  arm  across  the  woman. 
Early  in  the  morning  U'yuyewi  said:  “Let  us  go  now  and  look  about 
the  country.”  “Whither  are  you  going?”  inquired  the  woman.  “Oh, 
to  walk  about,”  said  U'yuyewi.  who  at  the  same  time  closed  his  left 
eye  and  winked  at  his  brother  with  his  right  as  a  signal  to  be  ready; 
and  as  U'yuyewi  and  the  woman  left  the  cave,  Matsai'lema  struck  her 
on  one  side  of  the  head  with  hisclub.  Then  U'yuyewi  struck  her  with 
his  club  on  the  other  side  of  the  head,  and  the  woman  fell  dead.  Taking 
her  scalp,  they  went  to  the  house  of  the  Cougar  of  the  North,  who  was 
very  angry  on  learning  what  the  two  had  done.  They  then  visited 
the  house  of  the  Bear  of  the  West,  where  they  were  also  denounced 
for  the  murder.  Then  going  to  the  house  of  the  Badger  of  the  South, 
they  related  their  story,  only  to  anger  the  Badger.  Again  they  told 
their  story  to  the  Wolf  of  the  East,  who  also  became  very  angry.  On 
reaching  Shi'papolima  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  ants,  who, 
after  listening  to  their  story,  asked  them  to  sit  down  in  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  chamber,  where  an  altar  stood  in  the  west  end  of  the  room. 

Presently  a  voice  was  heard  calling:  “Where  are  my  husbands? 
I  want  my  husbands.”  And  the  Gods  of  War  recognized  the  voice  as  that 
of  the  woman  they  had  killed,  and  they  told  the  mo'sona  (director)  of 
the  Ant  fraternity  that  the  ghost  woman  had  come.  He  called  to  the 
woman  to  come  in,  and  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  Gods  of  War  again 
struck  her  with  their  clubs,  and,  carrying  her  out,  threw  her  some 
distance. 

Returning  to  the  chamber  of  the  ants,  the  Gods  of  War  discovered 
the  tracks  of  a  chaparral  cock,  made  during  their  absence.  The  mo'sona, 
examining  the  footprints  of  the  bird,  inquired  “What  is  this?”  The 
Gods  of  War  asked  “Which  way  did  the  bird  go?”  U'yuyewi  said 
“It  went  out,”  but  Matsai'lema  declared  that  the  bird  had  passed  in. 
“Then  where  is  it  gone?”  they  both  cried;  and  after  much  hunting 
Matsai'lema  found  it  back  of  the  altar.  U'yuyewi  joined  his  younger 
brother  behind  the  altar,  and,  holding  the  bird  carefully,  examined  it 
and  counted  the  tail  feathers;  and,  passing  to  the  front  of  the  altar,  he 
sat  before  it  and  said:  “Listen!  This  bird  has  ten  tail  feathers;  here¬ 
after  when  a  man  takes  a  scalp  he  must  observe  continency  and  fast 
from  animal  food,  grease,  and  salt  for  the  period  of  ten  daj’S.”  This 
fast  is  observed  at  the  present  time.  The  closest  relations  were  at  that 
time  established  between  the  Gods  of  War  and  the  ants.  U'}ruyewi 
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'T"a  thnt  «"*  «•*  «»  War  were 
Ones,  and  others  went™,  “lof  IT  Wate'J“i>  ,h«  divine 

village.  On  reaching  ffilwL  ?  ?»""***  them  <*  the 

encircled  the  village  fo„  time-  ^  I’rese"t  **»  they 

center,  and  entered  te'wita  'i, lun nit" o  ! r  'l  dr?W,ng  nearer  to  the 
scalp  was  hoisted  on  a  pole  and  thirl  '  gf  P  aza^’  where  the  divided 
On  the  evening-  of  the  a ’t  dal  a  ***  W6re  *pent  ia  rejoicing, 
drum  in  the  teVite  and  a  cBcG  ****  ™  f°™d  abo^  a  pottery 
others,  surrounded  the  drum.  The  COmpoiil'1  ot  tke  A'shiwanni  and 
to  were  again  called  forth  by  the  louc/si previouslJ'  referred 
sa„,e  songs  were  sung  as  *-•  •«?  «» 

w.tuma  and  Wats'usi,  without  risini  from  tht'r  J ^  *7**’  KdW’ 
forever  into  the  earth  making  m  •  “  1611  ‘seats,  disappeared 

the  crater  at  the  ZrtlSt 2  ^  *"  *•  depths  of 

1  lie  priesthood  of  the  Row  t,™  .  hi 

Ma'sai'lema  as  the  first  director  a^hT”* 5<?’  ^  U'W™  and 

enacted  at  this  time  is  dramatized  upon  tb^  i n i>P°8°?  *°  h“re  ljee" 
the  priesthood  of  the  Bow.  initiation  ot  a  victor  into 

Rediscovery  of  titf  Pnp\r  at 

Co™  Maidens  and  the,e  Ke-ceeation  oe 
Born 

*  *«•— .  tie  site  of 
mg  their  corn  and  other  food-  and  in  H  ' ‘!use  of  the  Pitches  destroy- 
the  Gods  of  War  to  aid  them.  The  Gods  of  W^'V^  calIed  llPon 
(raven)  to  fly  about  and  look  for  the  (’nr  *  vi  '  U°ted  the  kaka 
returned  to  say  that  he  could  not  flmUhem  T  ? 

bought  hack  word  of  Mure  ^  l  T^"8’  b“‘ 

returned  with  no  better  news  ti  ?,  S6nt  t  lG  hawk,  who 

A'shiwanni  talked  together  and  it  w  °f  ^ar  aMcl  the 

musician  and  jester  toThe  Sm  Met  1'  ““  °' 

of  War  visited  Lu'kiana  ‘kiai'a  ihp  ■  •  PurP°«e  the  Gods 

peered  during  the  mig,utMs  h  leTsMwf  a  T‘‘  ,™  ^ 
want  you.”  “  VVhv  do  vrm  f  \  „  W1’  and  said  to  him  “We 

of  War  repiied  oA  ,oi  eCl'  l6-  “T*  Tl-  Gods 

to’no  te’shuna  (The  Corn  maiden  V”  t'rachua  bonawa  a'tii  *chu 
to  find  them).”  “Hai'i  ho'o  te'sh  °"r  Others  wish  you 

■ 8,6  D“,r““on  ,h=  — 
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and  wont  into  the  Ile'iwa  ki'wPsine,  where  the  A'shiwanni  were 
assembled.  The  Kia'kwemosi  told  Bi^sPsi  of  his  wish,  and  he 
said  “Ho'o  a'wa  a'wili  i'anna  (I  will  look  for  them  all);”  and  the 
Kia'kwemosi  replied  “El'lakwa  (Thanks).”  The  words  between  the 
Kia'kwemosi  and  BP^sPsi  were  not  spoken  by  the  lips,  but  from  the 
heart. 

The  A'shiwanni  sat  all  night  and  all  day  in  the  ki'wPsine,  where  there 
was  no  tire.  They  spoke  not  a  word  with  their  lips,  and  they  did 
not  eat,  drink,  or  smoke.  All  their  thoughts  were  given  to  the  Corn 
maidens  and  to  rain. 

After  leaving  I'tiwanna,  Bifc'fcsi6si  ascended  a  tall  cottonwood  tree"  and 
looked  all  over  the  world.  Finally  he  espied  one  of  the  maidens  in  the 
far  south  through  the  separated  plumes  of  one  of  the  duck’s  wings.6 
Descending  from  the  tree,  he  hastened  to  tell  the  A'shiwanni  and  the 
Gods  of  War  of  his  discovery.  Again  he  spoke  not  with  his  lips,  but 
with  his  heart.  He  was  then  carried  by  Yu'pnPhlan'na  (Galaxy), 
who  bowed  to  the  earth  to  receive  him,  to  Ke'yatiwa,  and  descending 
to  the  earth,  he  walked  with  great  dignity,  his  arms  crossed,  to  meet 
Pau'tiwa.  to  whom  he  spoke:  “The  A'shiwanni  wish  the  A'towa 
e'washtokii'  to  come  to  them.”  The  Corn  maidens,  hearing  the  words 
of  Bi‘,tsitsi,  refused  to  go,  saying  “We  are  afraid.”  But  Pau'tiwa 
said:  “Your  A'wan  a'tiPchu  (Great  Fathers,  meaning  the  A'shiwanni) 
want  you;  you  must  go.”  All  spoke  with  their  hearts;  hearts  spoke 
to  hearts,  and  lips  did  not  move. 

BPPsPsi  returned  to  I'tiwanna,  followed  by  the  A'wan  taPchu  Ko'- 
yemshi,  Pau'tiwa,  and  the  Corn  maidens;  the  gods  and  Corn  maidens 
remaining  at  Ku'shilowa,  a  few  rods  east  of  I'tiwanna,  while  Bi“tsitsi 
went  direct  to  the  ki'wPsine,  where  the  A'shiwanni,  who  were  still 
assembled,  sat  in  line  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  and  back  of  the 
cloud  symbol  of  meal  made  1>3t  the  pe'kwin.  Their  miwachic  were  on 
the  meal  painting,  and  a  line  of  meal  extended  from  the  cloud  symbol 
to  the  ladder  leading  from  the  hatchway  to  the  floor  of  the  ki'wPsine. 
A  basket  containing  six  te'likinawe  stood  by  the  meal  painting — one 
yellow,  for  the  Yellow  Corn  maiden  of  the  North;  one  blue,  for  the 
Blue  Corn  maiden  of  the  West;  one  red,  for  the  Red  Corn  maiden  of 
the  South;  one  white,  for  the  White  Corn  maiden  of  the  East;  another 
white  dotted  in  all  colors,  for  the  Every-color  Corn  maiden  of  the 
Zenith,  and  a  black  one,  for  the  Black  Corn  maiden  of  the  Nadir. 


«One  or  two  A'shiwanni  claim  that  BWsi'si  did  not  ascend  the  cottonwood  tree,  but  traveled  by 
Yu'pia'hlan'na  (Galaxy)  south  until  he  was  over  Ke'yatiwa;  when,  looking  down,  he  discovered  one 
of  the  maidens  through  the  separated  feathers  in  the  duck’s  wing.  The  first  version,  however,  is 
held  by  all  the  other  A'shiwanni. 

b  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  A'wan  tii/'ehu  Ko'yemshi  and  Pau'tiwa  had  assumed  the  form  of 
ducks. 

c  Singular  mi’li,  sacred  fetish  composed  of  an  ear  of  corn  surrounded  by  feathers. 
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After  announcing’  the  arrival  ^ 

ki'wTsine  with  the  yellow  te'likinanS  Hm,  Ulaide“s’  left  the 

Planting  it,  he  returned  to  the  Id  -t  *  iU’  °  te'Jikmawe)  and, 
which  he  planted  a  short  disM^  K  f°r  the  blae  te'likinanS 

.0  the  IdVi-sine,  he  to*  tt  ,1  7tl  °"e'  % 

short  distance  beyond  the  blue  4  '  lk"’!l"<!>  wh"’b  lie  deposited  a 

took  the  white  te-likinans  ‘°  the  be 

redone.  He  then  f^t,  distance  beyond  the 

place,  and  went  for  the  black  te'liWn  -°' et.  e  *lkinan6and  stood  it  in 
beyond  the  evcry-colored  „t  „e  "7! 7‘'  ^  “  •  ^hort  distance 

“  lmman  f°™,  were  sitti.ro-  smdh  ot  7  l,r  l  g°ds’  **“« 
line  east  and  west.  After  denosit;  maidens’  who  stood  in 

from  left  to  right  arc™  7 uTT  ^t  ‘  Bi“«*  ***«> 

A'wan  tifchu  Ko'yemshi  tie^wen  ,  T v™ 

Ku  shilowa,  preceded  bv  the  np'lr  “  n  tnvanna  and  returned  to 

circled  round  the  Corn  mallei  ,  (pT‘y  *°  the  S“»  Father).  He 
took  his  position  back  of  Pau'tiwl  llrowl"™  7™  '?.ft  f°  ri*ht  ancl 
the  Corn  maidens.  Eiotsibi  stood  bf  '  ^n°w  standing  in  line  witii 

in  “d  the  pe'kwin 


was  before  BP'Vsi.  In  this  oivlor  tu  7  ‘  L‘"il  a,m  tne  pe'kwln 

maidels  **  ^  pr°“ed«>  *°  I'tiwanna, 


,  “  A'1  LUIS  I 

Allowed  by  the  Corn  maidens. 

meal  painting.  PmJ'tfwa' f  Ill  "  and  t0°k  his  seat  north  of  the 
cloud  symbol^  then^around  by  tlie^orpTside  7^  ^  ^  t0  *• 

1,1,6  with  A'shiwanni,  immediately  hack  of  the"  ^'7"?  “d  Sat  in 
remained  in  the  ki'wTsine  but  a  short  V  ?  1  pamtmS-  He 

while  there.  The  pe'kwln  smoked  ,  4  n<>t  removing  his  mask 

at  a  time,  and  waved  it  wUh an ul  j^T h  a  "!"«  or  two 

shi'wanni  afterward  sprinkled  Pau'tiwn'  U°  !°'|l  °'.ei>  d>autiwa.  Each 
tnva  passed  down  the  south  side  of  the  m<lSV  Itb  mea1,  and  Hau7- 
him  as  he  proceeded  and  ti  the  loom,  throwing  meal  before 

"?  ladde'-  fom  the  we" 
luwala'wa.  When  a  short  distance  west Tf  7""!  f '“‘7  to  K°'«" 

the  form  of  a  duck.*  anna  he  again  assumed 

where  JSi^'si'si  awaiteTthenV'’  e'I  7  °“ o’ f'16  root' of  the  k'Vi'sine, 
corner  of  the  roof  and  faced  north'  ‘°  *•  north«ast 

plumes  about  her  turning  hpr  n  ,  ,  ,  11  S1  S1  waved  his  two  eagle 

of  them,  that  them „  Z  the Zt  S  77*  7 

,»n  The  maidelT^^ 
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and  looked  westward,  and  again  the  feathers  were  waved  about  her, 
and  she  was  turned  that  the  rains  of  the  west  and  of  all  the  world 
might  fall  upon  I'tiwanna.  At  the  southwest  corner  the  maiden  looked 
southward  and  was  turned  that  the  rains  of  the  south  and  of  all  the 
world  might  fall  upon  I'tiwanna;  and  again  she  stood  at  the  southeast 
corner  and  looked  eastward  and  was  turned  that  the  rains  of  the  east  and 
of  all  the  world  might  fall  upon  I'tiwanna.  The  maiden  then  descended 
into  the  ki'wi'sine,  BW'si'si  waving  his  feathers  over  her  back  as  she 
passed  through  the  hatchway.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  over 
each  Corn  maiden  on  the  roof  before  she  descended  into  the  ki'wi'sine. 
The  Corn  maidens  on  entering  the  ki'wi'sine  passed  up  the  meal  line 
and  sat  on  the  ledge  north  of  the  line,  each  maiden  sitting  to  the  left  of 
the  one  who  preceded  her.  After  all  were  seated  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  the 
pe'kwin  dipped  two  eagle-wing  feathers  six  times  for  the  six  regions 
into  a  bowl  of  medicine  water  which  stood  before  the  meal  painting, 
and  sprinkled  first  the  a'wan  ldow'u  (elder  sister)  Yellow  Corn  maiden, 
by  striking  the  plume  held  in  the  left  hand  with  the  one  held  in  the 
right. 

As  soon  as  all  the  maidens  had  entered,  Bit,tsitsi  with  arms  folded 
appeared  in  the  ki'wi'sine  and,  standing  near  the  hatchway,  spoke 
with  his  lips,  addressing  the  A'shiwanni:  “Horn  a'ta'chu  ko'naton  sun'- 
haklanap'kia  (My  great  fathers,  I  greet  you).’’  The  A'shiwanni  replied, 
also  with  their  lips:  “Kets'anishi  (All  good  come  to  you).”  Bi4,'si'si 
then  left  the  ki'wi'sine,  returning  to  Lu'klana'klaia'.  Then  the  Yellow 
Corn  maiden  accompanied  the  Kla'kwemosi  to  his  home;  the  Blue  Corn 
maiden  to  the  home  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West;  the  Red  Corn 
maiden  to  the  home  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  South;  the  White  Corn 
maiden  to  the  home  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  East;  the  Multicolored 
Corn  maiden  to  the  home  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith,  and  the  Black 
Corn  maiden  to  the  home  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir.  Each  maiden 
bathed  and  rubbed  her  body  hard  from  head  to  foot,  and  what  of  her 
being  she  rubbed  off  she  left  with  the  shi'wanni  whom  she  accom¬ 
panied.  Thus  the  Kla'kwemosi  became  the  possessor  of  yellow  corn, 
the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  of  blue  corn,  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  South 
of  red  corn,  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  East  of  white  corn,  the  Shi'wanni  of 
the  Zenith  of  multicolored  corn,  and  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir  of 
black  corn. 

The  Corn  maidens  returned  to  their  home  at  Ke'yatiwa,  and  the 
pe'kwin  brushed  the  meal  of  the  cloud  symbol  together  with  his  eagle 
plumes  and,  lifting  it  with  his  hand  and  plumes,  deposited  the  meal  in  a 
sacred  meal  basket,  afterward  throwing  it  into  the  river,  to  go  to 
Ko'thluwala'wa  as  an  offering  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 

When  that  which  the  Corn  maidens  had  left  of  themselves  had  been 
planted,  and  the  corn  had  grown  a  foot  high,  they  were  requested  by  the 
A'shiwanni  to  come  again  to  I'tiwanna  and  dance,  that  the  corn  might 
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xtnrjxss  r  arr- 

pe'kwin  previous  to  his  f„r  . "It!  '**?  mnde  <>y  the 


pe'kwin  previous  to  hi  ,  of  meal  ‘hat  had  h 

5.  j-'itJVlUUS  to  nis  P’Oincr  for  tt»r.  .  i  - me 

Ime  of  meal  from  the  cloud^sLl  I  Co,rn  m,aidens*  He  now  drew  a 

with  mi'wachi  (ears  of  corn  surrou  Ti?  ]  which  he  embellished 
objects.  “  mounded  by  plumes)  and  other  sacred 

diat^backofif  The^rnmn ' tookhis  eeatimme- 

r <*  «*»  toS1 frzdir  v  ** 

tlie  east,  end,  while  live  sat  south  of  th  ’  ,  f.der  SIster  bein8'  at 

maiden  being  at  the  east  end  of  that  H  r  ’  th°  Blue  Corn 

tore  the  Corn  maidens  north  of  the  ntal  line  d  1>a8sed  be' 

kinane,  the  color  of  the  stick  heinc  .  £ave  to  each  a  te'li- 

the  maiden  belonged.  He  placed" tkT'PL  ^  ^  the  region  to  wbieh 
hand«  of  the  maiden,  and  dasnino-  1  J^klnf ne  between  the  clasped 

them  to  the  six  regions,  bn*  With  his  ^n,  waved 

quarters  of  the  world.  MaWlema  Y  C°~e  from  the  six 

-de  and  gave,  with  the  same  clrdmodv  n  f"?  the  line  011  the  -uth 
each  maiden  on  that  side.  After  the  di'frih  .  f18,7®™’  a  te'iikmane  to 
a'wan  kiow'u,  accompanied  by U'v nil  ! T  °*  the  te'liki™we  the 
of  the  How  priesthood  a,  d the ^ ^ (member 
panied  by  MaWlema  and a  PC^h T ^  °T  maiden’ 

symbolic  of  the  Middle  of  the  world )  7 m’ ™lt&d He'patina  (a  «hrine 
before  they  tied  from  Pa'yatamu  Tl  ’  01  16  Water  vases  ,eft  there 

maiden  with  U'yuvewi  an iZpA  ^  ™ow  Com 

a  small  spring  a  few  miles  north  of  Tf 1  T*  *  Kia'*si  ‘kIa< 

the  Blue  Corn  maiden,  accompanied  vihVl  ('ol,eet<'d  water;  and 
nying  Pi'«lashiwanni,  visited  ‘Kia'navnV^f  ^  and  his  accompa- 

‘"wL^theYer/oJc™  ’"**  4™  ^  PhCe)’ 

ki'wPsine,  she  passed  u^thTmeal  "line  u^l  att®ndant  returned  to  the 
end  of  the  north  line  of  maidens  The  Fh  n  ^  ^  at  the  west 
the  meal  line  and  took  her  seat  at  the  w  ^  Y?™  lnaiden  Pas«ed  up 
maidens.  The  water  vase  of  the  V!5fow  r  °-  tbe  SOuth  line  of 
the  north  and  that  of  the  Blue  (Mr  (  m  °ln  maulen  was  piaced  on 
Painting.  Taking  the  Ze  oT the  r.Z  r  °"  "“.*>«">  *««  «f  the 

the  pe'kwin  sprinkled  her  and  her  li  t  '  ma,den  111  his  hand, 

in  the  water.  He  then  recede!  the  »  /If  TS  P*™~  dipped 

sprinkled  her  and  her  line  of  sisters  ^TI  r‘  ue  Corn  maidm  and 
Sat  u,  silence,  and  the  maidens  also  spoke  not  °'  A',hiw”“"i 

..T—nsyterwa,,  da^eedm  the  kiVi^he  mnsic  of  two 
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choirs.  One  choir  sat  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  ki'wPsine;  the 
other  was  grouped  in  the  northeast  corner.  These  choirs  had  been 
taught  appropriate  songs  for  the  occasion  by  Kow'wituma  and 
Wats'usi.  The  maidens  on  the  south  side,  holding  their  beautiful 
‘hla'we  (a  number  of  white  stalks  covered  with  white  plume-like 
leaves),  danced  first  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  choir  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  ki'wPsine.  Then  the  maidens  on  the  north  side  danced 
to  the  music  of  the  choir  grouped  in  the  northeast  corner. 

At  midnight  the  A'shiwanni,  Gods  of  War,  the  maidens,  and  the 
members  of  the  choirs  left  the  ki'wPsine  for  si'aa'  te'wita,  where  they 
sat  under  a  ham'pone  of  kia'liPsi'lo  constructed  by  the  A'wan  ta'Vhu, 
pe'kwin,  and  Pi'“lashiwanni  Ko'yemshi.  Near  the  west  side  in  the 
middle  of  the  ham'pone  a  meal  painting  of  clouds  had  been  made  by  the 
pe'kwin.  The  A'shiwanni,  carrying  their  mi'wachi  from  the  O'he’wa 
ki'wi'sine,  deposited  them  in  line  on  the  cloud  symbol.  U'yuyewi 
laid  upon  the  meal  painting  a  folded  white  cotton  embroidered  kilt 
having  a  broad  band  of  blue-green  painted  on  it,  symbolic  of  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  world,  and  painted  at  each  end  of  the  band  was  the  game 
of  sho'l i we,  the  game  itself  being  tied  to  one  corner  of  the  kilt  and 
a  game  of  ti'kwane  being  tied  to  another  corner.  The  pe'kwin  sat 
immediately  back  of  the  painting.  The  other  A'shiwanni  sat  in  line 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ham'pone.  The  Corn  maidens  took  seats  in 
the  ham'pone  corresponding  to  those  occupied  in  the  ki'wksine,  the 
a'wan  kiow'u  sitting  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  line,  and  the  Blue 
Corn  maiden  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  line,  these  two  being  the 
directors  of  the  other  maidens.  Their  te'likinawe  were  placed  by  their 
sides  next  to  the  meal  line. 

A  fire  made  by  a  man  of  the  Badger  clan  burned  in  the  plaza 
before  the  ham'pone  that  all  present  might  be  seen.  No  youths 
could  enter  the  ham'pone  where  the  beautiful  maidens  were,  and 
every  protection  was  thrown  around  them  that  they  might  not 
again  be  frightened  away.  The  Corn  maidens  slept  till  dawn,  the 
A'shiwanni,  Divine  Ones,  and  warriors  remaining  awake  to  protect 
them. 

At  daylight  the  Gods  of  War,  knowing  that  Pa'yatamu  lived  in 
the  midst  of  fog  and  cloud,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  seek  his  aid, 
and  visited  his  house  under  the  rainbow. a  Pa'yatamu  returned  with  the 
Gods  of  War  to  Ptiwanna,  going  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  Ma'lke 
‘san'nakwe  (Little  Fire  fraternity),  where  he  was  joined  by  the  eight 
members  of  the  order  he  had  originated  some  time  before.6  They 
went  together  to  the  plaza  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  ham'pone, 
from  which  point  Pa'yatamu  had  previously  observed  the  Corn  maidens. 
The  flutes  given  them  by  Pa'yatamu  were  laid  across  a  large  and  beau- 


nThis  bow  has  no  reference  to  the  celestial  bow 


b  See  Esoteric  fraternities. 
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kilt.  med,C1De  bOWl  and  COVered  with  a  white  embroidered  cotton 

tii ef  north° sid e^pass hiV aromfd  ^b  y^h ^  f  ^  ^  UntiI  n^t.  Those  on 
south  side,  end,  leavh.e  Wo  hi  ,O,"0<!  theil'  **<»*  ™  the 

music  of  the  choir  at  the  southeast  e  °W’  tte  P,aza  t0  the 

W  all  returned  to  tlW p,ace8  tae Z[  °  After  they 

hy  the  west,  joined  their  sisters  on  tht^  fi™  tlI16J80uth  side>  Passing- 
to  the  music,  not  only  of  the  choir  „„  il"!  f"'  danced  the  plaza 
of  trumpeters  led  by  Pa'yatiimn  'IV  lata,de' *>“*  also  of  the  group 
the  plaza  by  eithe.  theirUder  Z  ? ',7™  <*d  «*><  time  to 

Mue  Corn  maiden,  and  they  held  *'],“•  ‘i  1  ‘-1  ,,w  bon,  maiden,  or  the 
The  Corn  maidens  never  J Z ^  “  either  hand, 
the  dance  described  they  wore  de  t '  ^"'i'  ,  "  '  !*  d  'sh,"'b  for  soon  after 
over  the  earth."  '  dest>'oyed  by  the  great  lire  which  swept 

Obtoin  of  Animal  Fetishes 

lived  with  a"'J  WaWle“'a 


foods  they  were  also  ^'n  7w  ^  O  "  !»  <««* 

appeared  in  I'tiwanna  U'yuyewi  took’ hi 0n  °"e  occasion  when  they 
MaWlema  stood  on  the  west  Onoo  it'  l  '  PO'dion  on  the  east  and 
hia  same  of  ho'klamonne  dose'to  his  e  ?  TZ  »•  older  held 
brother,  requested  him  to  catch  the  I  all'of  77’  '"g  to  his  -YOI‘"S'-r 

to  1  to  hi,,,.  After  MaWlema  tetaed ,he  tST’  7  I’6  ™"d 

oltler  brother  in  the  same  manner.  MaWlema  I  d  T  U  his 

kwane  and  sho'liwe,  which  he  held  to  his'b.TTst  Ear  “  ST7  °f 
■  O'5*  'abbit  stick,  which  the  boys  of  the  villa  L  ^chcrne  had  a  tar- 
Ujuyewi  threw  his  rabbit  stick  mtf  V-  °bserved  with  envy, 
fvoin  throat  to  abdomen,  and  MaWlema  fed  b!”tber  °Pen 

hand  orer  his  mouth,  p-ivino- the  war  u  l  i  jujewi  patted  his 

his  hands  upon  his  brother  and  Ma‘  m1’’  nlt  not  loud,  and  pressed 
Ma'sai'lema  threw  his  stick  kbit  elder 7,1^“  ."**  U"hal.med'  Then 
"nist,  and  U'yuyewi  fell  as  one  dead  M-Zn"""!?  I""'  “eross  t,le 
repeated  the  war  whoop  and  no.  n  •  ,  a  has,vned  to  him, 

nud  he  arose  unharmed  The  iw  “  ‘°  his  *ld*r  brother, 

begged  that  they  might 'use  the  fabb  Htf  l  b  °"  a”aa*d-  aad 
^ey  are  for  n, 

t=SH=S=="2=S~Sii| 
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The  Gods  of  War  continued  throwing  the  rabbit  sticks  at  each  other, 
first  one  and  then  the  other  jumping  up  unharmed.  Finally,  after 
much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  A'shiwi  youths,  the  gods  threw 
their  rabbit  sticks  at  them,  striking  one  at  a  time  until  many  lay  upon 
the  ground.  All  who  were  struck  were  immediately  killed.  The 
mothers  of  these  youths,  wondering  at  the  absence  of  their  children, 
went  in  search  of  them,  to  find  only  their  dead  bodies;  and  the  women 
were  greatly  enraged. 

The  gods  returned  to  their  home  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  their  grandmother  was  unaware  of  the  trouble  they  had 
caused  until  informed  by  the  parents  of  the  deceased  children,  where¬ 
upon  she  whipped  the  gods.  They  afterward  told  her  that  she  had 
better  hurry  away,  for  they  intended  to  burn  I'tiwanna.  Very  early 
in  the  morning  the  grandmother  ran  to  Ma'kiaiakwi,  a  low  mountain 
not  far  south  of  the  present  Zuni,  leaving  the  Gods  of  War  alone  at 
the  house.  After  talking  together  U'yuyewi  and  Matsai'lema  decided 
that  their  grandmother  was  too  near,  for  they  were  very  angry  with 
the  A'shiwi  and  intended  to  destroy  everything  in  the  world  about 
them;  so  they  called  to  their  grandmother  to  go  farther,  and  she  has¬ 
tened  to  the  place  now  occupied  by  Ma'we‘sita  (Salt  Mother). 

The  gods  shot  lightning  arrows  with  their  rainbow  bows  into  the 
heart  of  the  shield  of  burning  crystal  carried  by  the  Sun  Father,  and 
immediately  the  wTorld  was  ablaze.  The  A'shiwi  were  not  destroyed 
by  the  fire  because  their  bodies  still  retained  the  hardness  of  iron,  the 
condition  in  which  the}’  were  when  they  came  from  the  underworlds 
to  this  world;  but  the  Corn  maidens  were  destroyed  and  man}7  animals 
were  burned  and  converted  into  stone,  some  of  them  becoming  diminu¬ 
tive.  Thus  the  A'shiwi  account  for  the  size  of  many  of  their  animal 
fetishes,  which  they  believe  to  have  originally  been  living  creatures. 
Many  of  the  birds  were  also  burned.  ‘Ko'doktakia  (sand-hill  crane) 
ran  to  Ko'tina  yal'lanne,  near  Ojo  Caliente,  but  was  burned  before  he 
could  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  He  is  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  overtaken  by  the  catastrophe,  converted  into 
stone. 

Origin  of  the  Zuni  Salt  lake 

Four  years  after  U'yuyewi  and  Ma‘sai'lema  set  fire  to  the  world 
they  went  to  ‘Kia'nanaknana,  a  spring  at  the  black  rocks,  about  5 
miles  east  of  present  Zuni,  then  the  home  of  Ma'we'sita.  They 
had  lived  there  four  years  when  ‘Hli'akwa"  (Turquoise)  came  to  the 
black  rocks.  Ma'  we  inquired  of  him:  “Who  are  you?”  He  replied: 
“  1  am  ‘Hli'akwa,  from  W ehl'Tduwalla  (Santo  Domingo). b  I  was  of  no 

nThe  perfect  blue  is  the  male:  the  off-colored  is  the  female. 

fcThe  turquoise  mines  best  known  in  New  Mexico  are  about  15  miles  by  trail  from  the  pueblo  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Previous  to  their  being  possessed  by  white  men  they  were  the  resort  of  Indians  in 
quest  ot  turquoise. 
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value  there.  The  elder  and  younger  brother  n 

women  to  pay  them  for  orantino-  *th  •  •.  ,  pnests  gave  me  to 

After  I  left,  A'ne  'hlawi  t  "  . 5  "fT,T  deslres-  »  I  came  away. 

mo“th  “PC"  the  elder  and  younger  'brother  *““!!  “‘“T  f‘'°“  his 

as  they  entered  my  home  and  Another  h’  i  Pn®sts  *md  the  women 
cover  the  entrance  leavin’w  but  7  Caused  »  ™ck  to  fall  and 

he'we  (a  wafer-like’b, -cadi  and  •  ti  !hl'°US'h  "'hich  tllin  sheets  of 

I"  four  da,,  thev  a  I  dt  d  w  en  IT  T*  ^  to  «>™. 
entrance  of  the  house  71  a  ,  ™ck  W“  reniored  from  the 

rattlesnakes.  These  1^^°^  “T  '“d  ^ome  large 
Ma'vve  declared:  “I  also  am  8  101 and  tf,eir  bodies  were  thick.” 

1  "ill  go  far  awata”  The  gI  oTw’1’-'',!*01-16  *°  he  °f 

Ma'we,  said:  <-Mo*eI.  it  ol  “  ,  ®*  War'  '*™«X  «»  remarks  of 
value,  and  we  will  go  with  you"”  ‘  a"“{’-vou."'11  '«  of  much  greater 
of  War  and  Ma'we  left  *Kia'nanaknanT  ““  W  Hh'ak'™’  the  Gois 

to  an  Inquiry  said  he'w^s  of  S  T  il '“1"’°  Tv  “  JW*h’  wha  *>*»« 
she,  -in  four  years  i  wish  y„  i"’6  “  Well,”  said 

in  good  order  ”  Since  that  thne'd  T6  here  a'ld  P«t  "V  house 
taken  great  care  of  this  spring.  Pe0ple  «*•  ***  clan  have 

•he  spring  is  about  lo  hylo  fe  Te  "?"«•  '  '°™ed  ^ 

beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  It  m  edg?s  extend  aro|0'<i  it 
these  ledges  were  pr^^de  'ThC  & ^  "  ^ 
artificial.  1  lom  the  spring  or  were 

at  such  IZltLIZtlZ  7  ''"f  "ati0"  °f  “  —  pe'kwfn,  and 

£*/<* . K, 

‘Kla'na'naknana  andVetpr-hig 'shill  be  ,'C"'ov«I 

be  made  for  dipping  the  water.”"  O  7/'  °  ef "f d'  Bowls  must 

announcement  the  pe'kwm  awaits  a  short*  1  i  day  after  ttlis 

77  7:iT’ and  -“«•  bolded  “iris 

were  prepared  by  the  fathers  or  brothers  of  the  ti 

the  teTikinawe  . ’  ^ 

vvmctl  have  fouh  smal ° openi ngs^qu tcUs  t  a  n nea^rt  h  e^im . reI atea  in  consanguinity  make  the  bowls, 
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The  pe'kwin  precedes  the  party  to  the  spring,  and,  when  all  are 
gathered  on  the  bank,  he  offers  a  prayer  for  rain  and  crops,  and  then 
directs  the  men  to  enter  the  water.  They  remove  their  trousers  and 
begin  at  once  to  fill  the  vases,  which  they  hand  to  the  women,  who 
pass  other  vases  to  the  men  and  empty  the  water  contained  in  those 
received  by  them.  In  this  way  the  spring  is  cleaned,  the  men  descend¬ 
ing  from  terrace  to  terrace. 

When  the  work  is  completed  each  person  attaches  la'showawe  to 
the  four  openings  in  the  bowl,  and  the  pe'kwin,  receiving  one  bowl 
at  a  time,  deposits  it  on  one  of  the  terraces.  These  ledges  are 
literally  covered  with  bowls,  which  have  been  deposited  from  time 
immemorial.® 

When  the  pe'kwin  comes  from  the  basin  of  the  spring  he  receives 
the  four  te'likinawe  from  each  person  and  bunches  them  in  a  kla'et- 
chine  (a  number  of  prayer  plumes  wrapped  together)  and,  attaching  a 
stone  sufficiently  heavy  to  carry  this  to  the  bottom  of  the  spring,  casts 
it  into  the  center  of  the  water,  which  is  now  only  a  few  inches  in  depth, 
with  the  following  prayer:  “  We  pray  that  the  u'wannami  will  work 
for  us,  that  our  crops  and  the  crops  of  all  the  world  may  be  watered 
and  be  plentiful,  that  our  people  and  all  people  may  be  happy,  that 
our  people  may  not  die  but  sleep  to  awake  in  Ko'thluwala'wa.” 

On  leaving  Kla'nanaknana,  Ma'we  and  ‘Hli'akwa  assumed  the  form 
of  birds,  and  in  their  flight  Ma'we,  striking  a  certain  projecting  point 
of  rock,  passed  through  the  rock,  leaving  an  opening.  Here  she 
dropped  the  eagle  plume  that  was  tied  to  her  hair;  it  petrified  as  it 
stood  perpendicularly  in  the  ground  and  became  a  monument  many 
feet  high.  This  monument  and  the  opening  in  the  rock  are  to  be  seen 
at  tliQ  present  time. 

On  reaching  a  beautiful  lake,  about  45  miles  south  of  the  present 
Zuni,  the  Gods  of  War  decided  that  they  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
Ma'we  agreed  to  stop  with  them,  but  ‘Hli'akwa  declared  that  he  must 
go  farther.  Though  'Hli'akwa  endeavored  to  persuade  Ma'we  to 
journey  on,  she  refused,  and  finally  he  said:  “You  may  stop  here 
because  you  are  not  of  so  great  value  as  myself;  this  is  too  near  home 
for  me.”  So  he  journeyed  on  to  the  southwest  and  made  his  home  in 
a  high  mountain  protected  by  many  angry  white  and  black  bears.6 
Ma'we  made  her  home  in  the  lake,  and  the  Gods  of  War  selected  a 
mountain  rising  from  the  lake  for  their  home. 

a  These  sacred  objects  will  soon  be  scattered,  as  the  secret  of  burying  the  vases  beneath  the  water 
has  become  known  to  the  men  now  employed  in  constructing  the  Government  dam  for  these  Indians. 
This  spring  will  be  in  the  bed  of  the  great  reservoir. 

t>The  writer  was  bound  to  secrecy  regarding  the  home  of  'Hli'akwa.  The  Zunis  make  pilgrimages 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  turquoise.  On  these  expeditions  they  are  always  provided  with 
te'likinawe  and  sacred  meal.  The  plumes'  are  offered  to  the  angry  bears  who  guard  'Hli'akwa,  and 
the  meal  is  sprinkled  upon  the  beasts,  when,  the  Zunis  say,  they  become  friendly  and  allow  them  to 
approach. 
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Flight  of  the  A'shiwi  to  To'wa  ww  -  - 

TO  THE  V ALLEY ANNE  “ 

ooiupoltd  In"  7ceatnrtl^  They  were 

!"  their  houses.  During  the  star  of  ’ll  ^ °CCUpTlng  much  room 
ln  the  southwest  wall  of  To'wa  vdPlann-  t  A|  °n  the  niesa  a  cave 

symbolizing  the  Middle  of  the  wodd T°h  pIace  of  He'Patina  in 

sacred  objects  were  secreted  in  this  T  ^  ZunW  claim  that  many 
(see  A  plate  l).  1  thlS  ?ave  dunng  the  Spanish  conquest 

waters  rose  neariv  totot  summit  rl^  °i  ^  ab°Ve  the  valleY  the 
A'shiwi,  who  feared  that  th  e  fl  V  TJ*  Consternation  among  the 

earth.  It  was  fina^  dti Z  ^  the  fa!e  of 

to  appease  the  angry  waters.  Conspr  .  /,Un  sacilhce  was  necessary 

the  Kia'kwemosi a  were  dressed  I  ^  lueu  .V  a  son  and  a  daughter  of 
-■th  nmn.v  preoiols  bir  an  "  ”°f  •’T ®nl  d°‘hes,  adorned 

waters  immediately  be.,,,,  te  recede  and  bl"!:  ‘ h  *T  The 
converted  mto  stone.  This  columnar  •  1  3  outh  and  maiden  were 

Took,”  stands  for  all  time  as  a  ‘  10°^’  knoWM  as  the  “Mother 

A'shiwi  were  happily  delivered  (phate  xn)^  ^  ^  ^  Which  the 

^  **  «s  were 

easterly  was  Kla'kfima,  and  Ha'wil-u  w  ,1 "  "  ‘  'lllaSes-  The  most 
being  the  center  of  priestly  power  '  R„V  tT- ‘  Weste,F>  Ma'‘satla 
by  the  Navahos  and  Apaches  who  mad  /’ J peaoe  was  disturbed 

and  killing  many  of  their  people  Tl  ,!epcate<1  attacks,  plundering 

present  Zunis  of  attacks  of  the  Naval  K  f*0'1"  “re  toW  by  the 

•he  women  and  children  were  bZ-te  '“A the  raa<«tors,  and  how 
of  the  men  from  their  homes  Bat  T  ^  d.urinS  ‘he  absence 
the  better  of  the  community  dwellers  "  xii'e  /  -  dld,  "0t  alwa-TS  get 
when  their  people  Jet  it  be  known  th  ,mv  Z  reJate  °'ie  instance 
in  the  siW  te'wita,  and  so  indeed  mmiv  S  T*  *  f  ^  da‘- 
leadv  to  observe  the  ceremonials  of  the  A'shiwfTo^’  ^  6Ver 
plaza  was  crowded  with  the  Nava  hn.  V  7  ’  be  present-  The 
the  A'shiwi,  war  clubs  did  liveD  work  T”'  T  “  *mI  from  -e  of 
being  clubbed  to  death.  3  S  mosfc  every  Navaho  present 


“See  A’shiwanni  (Rain 


priesthood). 
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ANTHROPIC  WORSHIP  AND  RITUAL 

Ki'wPsIWE  AND  THEIR  FUNCTIONS 

The  Zufii  ki'witsiwe  (chambers  dedicated  to  anthropic  worship)  are 
above  ground,  rectangular,  and  constructed  of  stone.  The  exterior 
walls  are  roughly  plastered,  but  the  interior  walls  are  smoothly  fin¬ 
ished  like  those  of  dwellings.  They  are  entered  through  a  hatchway 
quite  different  from  that  found  in  the  roofs  of  other  buildings.  Each 
ki'wksine  has  a  couple  of  openings  in  the  front  wall  for  the  admission 
of  light;  in  early  days  these  were  never  closed,  as  those  not  privileged 
to  do  so  would  never  look  in  the  direction  of  the  ki'wksine  while  a  cere¬ 
monial  was  proceeding  within.  At  present  these  openings  are  tilled 
with  wads  of  cloth  to  prevent  the  intrusive  eyes  of  strangers.  There 
is  an  interior  door  leading  to  the  adjoining  dwelling.  The  tire  altar 
(see  plate  xx),  which  is  constructed  of  stone  slabs,  is  immediate!}1- 
beneath  the  hatchway,  so  that  the  smoke  can  readily  escape. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  A'wan  tii/'chu  Ko'yemshi  appointed  a  man 
of  the  Deer  clan  as  Ko'mosona'*  director  of  the  Ko'tiliki  (mvthologic 
fraternity)  and  director-general  of  the  ki'wksiwe,  and  a  man  of  the 
same  clan  as  his  warrior,  and  he  selected  a  man  of  the  Badger  clan 
as  Ko'pekwin  (deputy)  to  the  Ko'mosona,  and  a  man  of  the  Badger 
clan  as  warrior  to  the  Ko'pekwin. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  anthropic  gods  in  the  Zufii  pantheon, 
many  of  them  ancestral.  Certain  gods  are  allied  to  particular  ki'wP- 
siwe,  their  dances  being  under  the  special  direction  of  the  o'tailda 
mo'sona  (dance  director)  of  the  ki'wksine,  to  which  the  personators  of 
these  gods  belong. 

There  are  six  ki'wi‘siwe,  dedicated  to  the  six  regions.  The  one  for 
the  north  is  He'iwa  (building  up  wall,  so  named  because  the  people 
were  constantly  tearing  down  and  rebuilding  the  ki'wksine),  and  it 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  si'aa'  te'wita6  (sacred  dance  court),  though 
not  on  the  north  side  of  the  village.  The  one  for  the  west,  Mu'he‘wa 
(manure  house;  this  ki'wksine  was  originally  built  of  blocks  of  manure), 
is  not  on  the  west  side  of  the  village,  but  stands  rather  to  the  center  of 
the  group  of  ki'wi*siwe.  Chu'pawa  (corn  house;  this  name  was  derived 
from  the  people  in  the  olden  times  popping  corn  in  the  ki'wPsine)  is 
dedicated  to  the  south,  and  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  village,  but 
not  on  the  south  side.  As  it  is  south  of  the  main  group  of  houses  it 

n  The  fact  that  the  Deer  clan  is  almost  extinct  causes  much  anxiety  to  the  Zufiis.  The  present 
warrior  to  the  Ko'mosona  belongs  to  the  Bear  clan,  owing  to  their  inability  to  find  a  man  of  the  Deer 
clan  among  the  A'pi‘*lashiwanni  (Bow  priesthood)  to  fill  the  place. 

b  Si'aa',  to  break  or  tear  apart.  This  te'wita  received  its  name  because  of  the  danger  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  walls  falling  because  of  the  large  crowds  of  spectators  who  gathered  on  the  roofs  to  observe 
the  ceremonies  in  the  court. 
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STS6  0f  tlre  The  one  foe  the 

god  Who  requested  the ’people  of  ““  “Smefronl  a  certain 

and  catch  birds.  Upon  the  Id’s  tt  " T\  traps 

and  he  requested  the1  people  of  the  l,  ',  "'  "T  were  given  to  him, 
enush  the  kernels  of ^  «»  «>*  and  to 

them  into  the  pot  with  tile  birds  wlf'  ra"  “  S',one  and  thl'°w 
resembled  brains  and  thp  no  1  en  the  yeedtj  boiled  tbev 

-eel,  railing  it  CaX  <*"  ^ 

game1’).  Up'Winawa  (few  De0i)Ie-  d  he  name  “brains  of 

bers  being  reduced),  which  is  dedlatedVo ’7  T  fr°ni  its  mem- 
east  of  the  others,  but  they  are  hardly  e  1  J\i  J<‘nith’  and  °'he‘wa  are 
village.  He'ldapa  (back  “wall  Vefir- f  th®  center  of  the  present 
east,  which  is  always  “the  before”  with  tl  7  ^  °Pposife  from  the 
^adir,  and  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  yilfto-e"'  Wh*  ^  ded[Cated  to  the 
nionial  chambers  extend  east  and  wo  t  &  len  POSslble,  all  cere- 
the  Sun  Father.  Symbohc  of  the  daily  course  of 

Each  ki'wksino  ha«  Ho 

ki'wi‘si„S,  and  he  leads'  the '^m', "'and’  d'"’  SUpei'ior  of  his 

always  midway  the  line  of  dancers*  and  a  f,Woea’  ‘,S  position  b<-“i”g 
Who  are  appointed  for  life  though  th  “’T  °'  WOrwe  (managers) 
rause.  The  o'taikia  for  P™P« 

sine  shall  occur,  excepting  at  the  time  ot  he  °!  llU  . 

of  the  IWkokshi,.  which  are  controlled  b,  the T“""  ewmo»‘« 

general)  of  the  ki'wPsiwe  after  u  •  !  1  mosona  (director- 

wanni  (rain  priests)  I  fsC  se  tte  o"?  T  ““  **  b°d-V  of  Ay'i- 
aiso,  for  though  th'e  KoLZ^  n^iflefht  I^eT"*  1 ^ 
occur,  the  specific  time  is  der-bUl  „  ,  ,  the  dances  must 

wish  to  one  of  the  first  body  of  A'  h’P°n  '•  u”  de  communicates  his 
for  him  that  is,  the  will  dance 

tion  with  the  retreat  of  the  shi'wanni^fo  .*7  dan°e  ln  connec- 

dances  in  association  with  one  of  "the  fb-T  n‘  ?aC,h  wiping  has 

dual  system  so  complete  with  the  Zunis  i  ■  >°.<  \  °  7  shiwanni.  The 
of  the  ki'wi'siwe.  b  exPlessed  in  the  coupling 

to  1,1  the  *»«*« 

to  0'he‘wa,  and  Up'*sannawa  as  pl  ,  .a’,  , Ul.  pawa  as  elder  brother 

they  are  differently  classified  for  the^or'kokdT  d°  He,kiapawa~ 
is  elder  brother  to  0'he‘wa  ,?kshl  dant‘es-  He'iwa 

pawa,  and  Chu'pawa  is  elder  brother  1o  Uo'>s  t°,  He'kIa- 

dances  are  produced  in  the  He'iwa  \r  n  <  P  Wa  when  the 
younger  brothers,  accord  ng  to  the  al  '  7^  Chll'W  the 
desses  for  the  Kor'kok  h  Thi  ■  ,  ^  relatl°n’  suPPlj  the  god- 

- _..  _L  TlllS  order  18  reversed  when  the  0'he‘wa 

■  Kor'kokshl  W,„c,ra  h-) ~ ~ 
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He'klapawa,  and  Up''sannawa  take  up  the  dances.  Then  they  become 
the  elder  brothers,  the  younger  brothers,  as  before,  supplying  the 
goddesses. 

The  ki'wi'sine  which  is  to  furnish  the  Kor'kokshi  upon  the  return  of 
the  party  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  or  Kiap'kwena  at  the  summer  solstice 
(see  page  158)  begins  the  Kor'kokshi  dances  of  winter.  If  a  request  is 
made  at  this  season  by  the  Ko'mosona,  Ko'pekwin  (deputy  to  Ko'mo- 
sona),  or  A'shiwanni,  including  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow 
priests,  for  the  gods  to  repeat  these  dances  the  second  day  in  the 
plazas,  the}’  must  remain  during  the  night  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  and  may 
dance  if  they  choose,  but  the}’  do  not  visit  the  other  ki'wi'siwe  after 
the  first  night.  The  same  rule  is  adhered  to  if  they  dance  the  third 
and  fourth  days  in  the  te'witas.  Under  no  conditions  can  the  Kor'¬ 
kokshi  dance  more  than  four  days  in  the  winter.  They  must  never 
dance  but  one  night  and  day  in  the  summer,  for  so  the  gods  have  com¬ 
manded."  The  first  dances  of  the  Kor'kokshi  in  summer  occur  when 
the  Ko'mosona  and  his  party  return  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Ko'thlu¬ 
wala'wa  or  Kiap'kwena.  Each  ki'wi'sine,  including  the  one  to  which 
the  Ko'mosona  belongs,  takes  its  turn  sexennially  in  furnishing  dances 
for  this  occasion.  They  always  gather  in  the  ki'wi'sine  to  which  the 
Ko'mosona  is  allied  and  dance  here  and  in  the  house  of  the  Ko'pekwin 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  plazas  the  following  day. 

Those  who  are  to  personate  the  Council  of  the  Gods6  and  the 
Ko'yemshi  gather  in  the  Ko'pekwln’s  house,  and  the  personators  of 
the  Sha'liiko,  with  their  fellows  and  wor' we,  assemble  in  the  ki'wi'sine 
of  the  Ko'mosona,  except  when  the  Chu'pawa  takes  its  turn  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  Kor'kokshi;  then  the  Sha'liiko  of  this  ki'wi'sine,  with  his 
younger  brother  or  alternate,  is  present  in  the  Ko'pekwln’s  house,  and 
their  wor'we  go  to  the  ki'wi'sine. 

The  Great  Fire  fraternity  always  assembles  in  the  Ko'pekwln’s  house 
for  the  summer  solstice  ceremonies,  but  the  Ko'mosona  may  select  the 
fraternity  he  wishes  to  have  perform  in  the  ki'wi'sine. 

No  other  dances  are  allowed  during  the  summer  dances  of  the 
Kor'kokshi.  The  Kor'kokshi  remove  their  masks  in  summer  when  in 
the  ki'wi'sine.  In  winter  they  go  over  the  western  road  to  remove 
their  masks  and  disrobe.  Dances  may  occur  at  any  time  from  the 
winter  solstice  to  the  summer  solstice  by  the  wish  of  the  dance 
director  of  a  ki'wi'sine. 

Dances  for  rain  sometimes  occur  at  the  farming  districts.  After 
dancing  one  or  more  days  the  dancers  usually  walk  to  Zuni,  retire  to 
the  ki'wi'sine  of  the  o'tailda  mo'sona  who  has  charge  of  the  dance,  and 
dance  during  the  night.  The  dances  are  repeated  in  the  plazas  the 

a  Nai'uchi  had  the  dance  repeated  in  summer,  but  this  was  stopped,  as  it  is  against  the  old  custom 
of  the  Kor'kokshi  to  appear  more  than  one  day  in  the  te'witas. 

»See  p.  33. 
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°i  lain  afc  the  gathering-  of  the  crops  tim  e!  °f  tha,jlks§'iving  and  also 
western  road.  '  ps,  the  dancers  departing-  over  the 

All  male  children  must  ho  ,  •  ^  . 

-ter  the  sacred  dance  hout  ofZ'  hluw  1^  in  -der  to 

he  -me.0t  involunto>y  initiation  the  child  h™  a*‘er1d“th-  ""I  at 
tde  hi  wdsiwe.  e  chlId  becomes  allied  to  one  of 

Wtialion^rLuMr^^r  0ertain  conci'ti°ns,  but  their 
and  the  treatment  of  one  or  more  .  ccasionai Uy  when  a  woman  is  ill 
think  she  has  been  frightened  In-  NP*8  tails>  her  family  may 
and  they  try  to  decide  who  caused  the  t  ‘ n  personatora  of  the'  gods 
finally  been  decided  upon  he  fa  reQuesM  t  When  the  Pe™f  has 
He  nsits  the  house  dressed  in  the  Til  ,°  appear  ^orc  the  girl. 

*  6nd  “  «»  he  was  sup„"  ,  fT“ °  *>»  god  he  perf„„. 
Pioceeds  to  instruct  her  i n  7b.  •  *  frightened  the  g-irl  «nd 

winch  must  be  perfor^ThThtro^Tb0'  ^  ^ 

K°  tikil,.  At  the  next  '  she  become  a  member  of  the 

Ko'tildli  the  girl  passes  throu/hnthey  >lnitlatlu°n  ceremonies  of  the 
walks  back  of  the  one  who  if  ,,  T  Wlth  the  infant  boys.  She 
becoming- her  ceremonial  father,  whdTth  ‘°  ^  fri^htened  her,  he 
the  ^  -S  °f  theil’  cerem°nial  fathers  jk  °Unf  b°JS  are  carried  on 
““  °  he  ^.V°IUntaiy  of 

of  these  were  in  Mu'he‘wa  kTwtinT  wf  °f  ^  K°'tikiIi*  Two 
One  has  three  children  the  othov  b  f  y°Un^  harried  women, 
joined  the  Ko'tikili  at  the  time  of  timid  ti  bas  one  girl  who 

vious  to  the  writer’s  visit  to  Zufii  in  Wot  T  ^7  iniMon  pre- 
O  he  wa  has  one  female  member-  she  is  th~’  1S  n°fc  married-  The 
hers,  is  married,  but  is  childl^s  Thf  ^  °f  the  fem»l°  ®em- 

Tet,TTnTteTnabngtheg0dte-a  W0,"“  tak6  P”rt  i0  the 

Wrth.  He  must  The  tf^^***  dfddad  »PO»  at  his 
who  receives  him  at  his  nativity  If  h,lsband  of  the  doctoress 
present,  which  is  usually  the  case  each  is  d™  f6“ale  ph-vsi<'“uis  be 

“S  U  comes  ''"to  the  world.  The  h usl  T 7 Tl-  ‘°  «*>  child 

ecves  as  godfather  in  both  theTvo  m  “  ,  T  pb^ 

It  the  doctoress  has  no  husband  herelde-  t  .  VollInfary  initiation. 

is  no  son,  her  ddest  brother  acts.  "  son  takes  his  place;  if  there 

command  of  PaTtilT \TTT  mpP°Se<}  to  be  Performed  by  direct 
’KiSklo*1  from  Ko'm«TlZt!7Z ^  who  en 

—5 
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breath  of  life,  so  that  after  death  they  might  enter  the  dance  house 
at  Ko'thluwala'wa  before  proceeding  to  the  undermost  world  whence 
the}^  came. 

Pau'tiwa  decided  that  one  of  the  gods  must  go  to  I'tiwanna  (site  of 
the  present  Zuiii)  to  relate  to  the  people  their  history  after  leaving 
the  undermost  world  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  coming  of  the 
gods  to  bless  the  male  children  with  the  sacred  breath  of  life  that 
they  might  enter  into  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  sacred  dance 
house.  ‘Kiaklo  was  chosen  as  a  sagacious  god  to  perform  this  service. 
Before  he  started  on  his  mission,  Pau'tiwa  gave  him  a  duck  skin 
tilled  with  seeds,  with  shells  about  its  neck,  to  be  used  as  a  rattle.  He 
was  carried  to  I'tiwanna  by  the  ten  Ko'yemshi,  who  sang  to  him  as  they 
proceeded,  each  Ko'yemshi  taking  his  turn  at  bearing  'Kiaklo  on  his 
back. 

A  body  of  four  men  have  this  history  myth  in  their  keeping.  Two 
of  them  must  be  of  the  Dogwood  clan  and  the  two  others  must  be  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  same  clan — that  is,  their  paternal  parents  must  belong  to 
this  clan.a  The  men  of  the  Dogwood  clan  may  belong  to  either  the 
Parrot  or  the  Raven  division  of  the  dan.6  Upon  the  death  of  a 
member  of  this  organization  a  successor  is  chosen  by  the  first  body  of 
A'shiwanni  and  the  director  of  the  organization.  Death  is  the  pun¬ 
ishment  for  betrayal  of  the  trust  reposed  in  these  men.  This  organi¬ 
zation  meets  four  consecutive  nights  until  midnight  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March  to  rehearse  the  iliad  of  their  race.  They  meet 
one  month  in  the  house  of  a  member  of  the  Dogwood  clan,  and  the 
next  month  in  the  house  of  a  child  of  the  Dogwood  clan.  The  first 
body  of  A'shiwanni  holds  meetings  simultaneous  with  those  of  this 
organization.  Plume  offerings  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  et'towe 
(see  page  163)  are  prepared  at  these  meetings. 

The  drama  occurs  quadrennially,  beginning  in  April,  by  direction, 
as  is  supposed,  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  when  a  member  of  the 
organization  takes  his  turn  in  personating  'Kiaklo,  the  performance 
being  an  exact  representation  of  the  visit  of  ‘Kiaklo  and  the  other 
gods  of  Pti wanna. 

The  ceremonial  begins  with  the  ten  Ko'yemshi  and  the  personator 
of  ‘Kiaklo  visiting  their  shrines,  located  at  the  base  of  the  knoll  upon 
which  the  shrines  dedicated  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  stand.  At 
the  rising  of  the  morning  star  the  personators  of  the  Ko'yemshi,  well 
laden  with  food  collected  from  the  people  of  the  village,  go  to  their 
shrine,  where  they  deposit  te'likinawe.  After  making  a  fire  they 
group  themselves  about  it  and  enjoy  their  feast.  The  personator 
of  ‘Kiilklo,  following  a  little  later,  deposits  plumes  at  his  shrine, 

b  At  the  time  the  writer  secured  this  myth  the  director  of  the  body,  a  man  about  30  years  of  age. 
was  a  member  of  the  Parrot  division  of  the  Dogwood  clan.  The  other  keeper  from  this  clan,  who  is 
much  older,  belonged  to  the  Raven  division  of  the  clan.  The  two  remaining  were  respectively 
members  of  the  Corn  and  Frog  clans. 
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in  the  feast.  Herf  the  ^rdbarTdr  10  °-ther’  ^  J°inS  tbe  Ko'yemshi 
phernalia.  0TdaAT*  dress  18  placed  by  religious  para- 

b°dy  painted  with  the  pinkish 
on  .the  outside  and  real!  o,  -ars  buokakin  trousers  fringed 


white  embroidered  Hopi  kilt  aero  -  ^  a  wblte  cotton  shirt,  and  a 
painted,  with  a  conventional  fcZVft  *  °'  “*■«*«"  is 

°uf  the  band.  The  blue-green  of  the  ba  ?  §‘a.m^.sho'llwe  at  each  end 
the  world.  The  kilt  is  held  on  hv^nl  the  vegetation  of 

and  a  fox  skin  is  pendent  at  the'  back"'  TImT  ^  *  red  belt’ 
broidered  blanket)  is  worn  over  the  -h'  i  A  °  ^  mi'ha  (8acred  em- 
pfete  the  costume.  The  mask  which  T*  Dance  m°ecasins  com¬ 

peted  white,  the  back  bein'  dkorated  wit,  ^  ^  the  headi  it  * 
tadpoles  in  black.  A  rainbow  extends  over  t,  ^  ^  ^  Several 
front  of  the  mask,  which  has  circular  T  ^  Upper  Porfci°n  of  the 

Inies,  symbolic  of  rain,  radiate  from  the  Pu  T°Uth  holes-  Three 

A  fox  skin  finishes  the  base  of  the  mask  T,?'  P<>' tl0n  °f  each  e3'ehole. 
skin  filled  with  seeds,  with  a  string  of  A  n  personator  carries  a  duck 
uses  as  a  rattle.  The  Ko'vem  h '  .  u  around  fche  neck,  which  he 
the  pinkish  clay  universal^  nil  byA  T*  ^  b°dieS  painted  with 
ffods;  their  masks  are  freely  colored ViTZ  °f  **  anthropic 

wear  the  black  kilt  and  pieces  of  Z  l  same  pigment;  they 

base  of  the  mask.  8ame  material  tied  around  the 

ba^tor^^tS:^^  can3Ting  ‘Kiaklo  on  their 
Ivo'thluwala'wa  to  I'tiwanna  and  the '^UpP°8ed t0  haVe  traveled  from 
Ko'yemshi  is  supposed  to  be’the  same  as^lmt  *  pers°nators  of  the 
tune.  The  song  is  begun  as  soon  at)  g  by  the  §'od*  at  that 

t...ued  until  'Kiiiklo  has  ,aken  his  ^orO^viU^  and  cou- 
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Free  Translation  of  Ko'yemshi  Song 

I 

We  come  out  from  the  fourth  world;  we  carry  our  grandchild  on  our 
backs.  We  come  out. 

A _ ha' _ i  . . .  hi' _ a. _ ha' _ i _ hi'. 

He  remains  on  our  backs  and  looks  to  the  six  regions,  my  poor  grand¬ 
child. 

Hurry  and  call  for  rains,  my  poor  grandchild,  you  whom  1  carry  on 
my  back. 

II 

We  come  out  from  the  fourth  world;  we  carry  our  grandchild  on  our 
backs.  We  come  out. 

A  .  _ha' _ i _ hi' _ a _ ha' _ i _ hi'. 

He  remains  on  our  backs  and  looks  to  the  six  regions,  my  poor  grand¬ 
child. 

Hurry  and  call  for  seeds,  my  poor  grandchild,  you  whom  I  carry  on 
my  back. 

Song  of  the  Ko'yemshi 


I 


A'witen 

te'hula 

hon"  u'kwai'i;  yam  nana  se'topa; 

hon 

u'kwai'i. 

Fourth 

world 

we  come  out;  our  grand-  carry  on 

child  backs. 

We 

come  out. 

A..  . 

-  ha' _ i 

- .  hi' _ a _ ha' _ i _ 

.hi'. 

Les'si 

te'kwin 

tu'nawa 

lu'chupachi,  i'yo  ho'ma 

nana. 

To  the 

six  regions 

look; 

remains  on  our  backs,  poor 

my 

grand¬ 

child. 

Ha'nate 

‘kla'shim 

a  we'atina,  i'yo  ho'ma  nana,  to'o 

ho'o 

se'toye. 

Hurry, 

rains 

call  for, 

poor  my  grand-  you 

child, 

i 

carry  on 
my  back. 

II 

A'witen 

te'hula 

lion  u'kw 

ai'i;  yam  nana  se'topa; 

hon 

u'kwai'i. 

Fourth 

world 

we  come  out;  our  grand-  carry  on 

we 

come  out. 

child  backs, 

A_.. 

_ha' _ i. 

_  .hi' .  .  a _ ha' _ i  - . . 

hi'. 

Les'si 

te'kwin 

tu'nawa 

lu'chupachi,  i'yo  ho'ma 

nana. 

To  the 

six  regions 

look; 

remains  on  our  backs,  poor 

my 

grand¬ 

child. 

Ha'nate 

to'shona 

we'atina, 

i'j7o  ho'ma  nana,  to'o 

ho'o 

se'toye. 

Hurry, 

seeds 

called  for. 

poor  my  grand-  you 

child, 

i 

carry  on 
my  back. 

a  Hon  is  a  contraction  of  hono,  we  (two  or  more). 
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^  backs.th°  JaSt  SPnng  °n  the  r°ad  carrying‘  our  grandchild  on  our 

We  middleXring  on  the  road  withmVr'  grandchild  „„  our 

ha,  .  h., 

IV 

We  see  the  prairie-dog  o-irls  and  th*  ^  , 

place  below.  ^  prairie-dog  women  enter  their 

Call  for  rains,  our  °ne ’two’  three>  four  steps. 

«  beautiful,  beautiSl  hefe”  °  ’  00,’t,n“e  ‘°  Ca"  It 

_ A  t  hi' - a - ha' - i _ hr 


III 


‘Kia'na 

Spring 

pal'to 

last 

o'nakona 

road 

yam 

our 

‘Kia'na 

Spring 

A.. 

i'tiwa 

middle 

-  -  ha' _ i  _ 

o'nakona 

road 

...hi' 

yam 

our 

A_. 

--ha'.,  i 

-..hi'. 

grand¬ 

child 

—  a_  _ 

nana 

grand¬ 

child 


se'topa, 

carry  on 
backs 

-ha' _ i_ 

se'topa 

carry  on 
backs 

-ha' _ i__ 


hon 

we 

--hi'. 

hon 

we 

.hi'. 


a  wiya; 

come  to; 


a  wiya. 

come  to. 


IV 


e'WSt0kii  i'-i  a'hakwi 

dog  ’  pr?lrie'  women  their 


prairie- 

.  dog 

pia'  kwa'to. 

below  enter. 

A--,  ha' - i - hi' 


stone 

place 


te'maian 

see 


-_a_. 


-ha' _ 


-hi'. 


y 


Ha'aiyu,  ha'aiyu;  to'pa,  kwll'Ii,  hai'i,  a,wits„ 
ye'liyu'hlau'  °"e’  tvv°’  three’  f0,Ir 


I'yo 

Poor 


Beau¬ 

tiful, 


reach  there. 


ho' 

nawa 

a'wan 

nana 

our 

great- 

grand- 

e'lu 

li'da. 

child 

beau¬ 

tiful 

here. 

A... 

-ha' _ 

-i - hi' 

‘kia'shima;  we'atiua, 

call  for, 


rains 


i'techuna 

steps 

te'hatou. 

continue  to 
call  for. 


.  ha' 


-hi' 


“I'tlwanna  (the  old  ZuniJ. 
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VI 

Ha'aiyu,  ha'aiyu;  we  reach  there  in  one,  two,  three,  four  steps. 

Call  for  seeds,  our  poor  great-grandchild,  continue  to  call  for  seeds. 
Beautiful,  beautiful  here.0 

A _ ha' _ i _ hi' _ a _ ha' _ i _ hi'. 

VII 

Our  poor  great-grandchild,  our  poor  great-grandchild,  carried  on  our 
backs. 

You  wish  to  go  about  carried  on  our  backs. 

A _ ha' _ i.  .  li i'  _  _  _  _  a _ ha' _ i _ hi'. 

VIII 

Our  great-grandfather  duck  came  out  a  short  time  since  from  the  old 
dance  village*  by  the  mountains/ 


VI 

Ha'aiyu.  ha'aiyu;  to'pa,  kwil'li.  hai'i,  a'witen  i'techuna 

one,  two,  three,  four 

steps 

ye'liyudilau'. 

reach  there. 

I'yo  ho'nawa 

a' wan 

nana  to'shona  we'atina,  te'hatou. 

Poor  our 

great- 

grand-  seeds  call  for,  continue  to 

child  call  for. 

E'lu,  e'lu 

li'Ma. 

Beau-  beau¬ 
tiful,  tiful 

here. 

A.. 

. .  ha' _ 

i.  ..hi' . a _ ha' _ i.. 

.hi'. 

VII 

I'yo  ho'nawa 

a' wan 

nana.  i'yo  ho'nawa 

a' wan 

liana, 

Poor  our 

great- 

grand-  poor  our 

child. 

great- 

grand¬ 

child, 

Se'towi  hon'te. 

To'o  a 

'li/sema,  se'towi  ho'ma, 

se'towi 

ho'ma. 

Carried  on  my  back. 

You  wish  to  go  about,  carried  on  my  back, 

carried  on 

my  back. 

A_. 

..ha' _ 

i _ hi' _ a  . .  ha'  i . . 

_ .  hi'. 

VIII 

I'  ‘ way  usha' ,  'l  i '  ‘  way  us  ha 

',  i'Svayusha',  luma', 

i'Svavu 

huna'. 

A.. 

. .  ha'  . . . 

i _ hi'.  . .a . .  .  ha' _ i_ . 

..hi'. 

La'lekhodi  i'vokwi  we'nima  yal'lSa'  ho'nawa 

a' wan 

liana" 

There  [referring  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  the  our 

two  mountains  near  by] 

great- 

grand¬ 

father 

i  way  usha' 

kwai'i 

ko'wa/ 

duck 

come  out 

short  time. 

« I'tiwanna. 
i>  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

<■  Referring  to  the  two  mountains  near  Ko'thluwala'wa,  sacred  to  the  ancestral  gods, 
d  Referring  to  the  duck  rattle  given  to  <Kiiiklo  by  Pau'tiwa  (director-general  of  Ko'thluwala'wa). 
•■Nana  is  used  both  for  grandfather  and  grandchild. 

/The  first  eight  stanzas  are  sung  on  the  way  to  the  ki'wi'sind,  see  pi.  xa. 
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IX 


VouUwinee“  t  '*?*'*■’  -e-d  th.  ladder. 

enter;  hasten  andTtaTd!’  ^  ^  J°U  WiI1  Sit  down-  Hasten  and 

nSlde  ‘  °U  W1,IAee  yZ'  fat-erS“ha!1  Seated  ca]Ii^  for  rains. 

'  1  11  - '  “----ha' . i__  ,hi'. 

YZ  Send  the  ladder. 

Hasten  and  e„te,,  h ^  ^  *  d°""'- 

Ias.de  you  will^ee  y„ur  fathers  all  seated  calling  fol.  seecfe 

_ --111  a - har_ .  .i. _ lli/> 


■Va'  11  Ia  too  je'maku. 

he7  you 

kwa  to;  li"Ia  to'o 


i'mu. 


Li'da  to'o 

Here  you 

Li'da  to'o 

Here  you  enter;  her”  v  .  — 

A'ntu„  tl  .  30u  sit  down. 

A  utnJuwa  Ja  kwa'to;  a'uthlmvn'lu  n- 
Hasten  pnt  ’  tiiniuwa  la  ve'li. 

Te'daku  i'yam  to'o  n'ty  £asten  stand- 

,Inside  your  you  ‘  Jh^U  “'wmatikia; 

Ti'nanulijre  yam  to'o  ‘Ion'  1  •  See: 

ah  sitting- down  y0ur  1°  kla  shlma  we'atina. 

A . -i-^-.a^kak.^rhi'. 


La'lekhodi 

There 


i'yokwi 


ho'nawa 

our 


x 

we'nima  yal'laa' 

[referring  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  the 

.  two  mountains  near  bv] 

1  way  us  ha  kwai'i  ko'wa. 

duck  came  out  short  time. 

XI 

Li  'in  to'o  i'va-  linI<i  , 

~  ’  ji  ja  to  0  ye'maku. 


a'wan 

great 


Here 

Li '‘la 

Here 


you  come;  here 


to'o  kwa'to; 

J’ou  enter; 


you 


A  ikhluwada  kwa'to; 

Hasten  enter 

Te'daku  yam  to'o 

Inside  your  you 


li'da 

here 


to'o 

you 


go  up. 

i'mu. 


a'ukluwada 

hasten 

a'ta‘chu 

fathers 


sit 

down. 

ve'li, 

a-  7 

stand, 

a'wunatikia; 

will  see; 


rp-,  your  y°u  fathers  win 

L  nanuhye  yarn  to'o  to'  i  1  ee; 

All  sitting  down  "your  J0U  °  We'atina, 

A  ha'..  J  „seeds  ,  .  ca]Ii^for- 


a  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests). 


-a - hak. 


.  i_ . 


hi'. 


nana 

grand¬ 

father 


stanzas  IX,  X,  and  XI  are  sung  on  the  roof  0^^^^ 
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XII 

Hasten,  hasten,  a'haya,  hasten,  hasten,  a'haya. 

A _ ha' _ i  .  hi' _ a  .  ha' _ i _ hi'. 

A'haya,  hasten,  hasten,  hasten,  hasten,  hasten,  hasten,  hasten. 


XII 


Iku', 

iku',  a'haya; 

iku', 

iku'. 

a'haya. 

Hasten, 

hasten,  a'haya; 

hasten, 

hasten, 

a'haya. 

A...  ha'.. 

__i._  .  _hi' _ a 

. .  ha' .  . 

.  _i_ . 

hi'. 

A'hayt 

i,  iku',  iku'. 

iku'. 

iku'. 

iku'. 

iku'. 

iku'. 

A'haya, 

hasten,  hasten, 

hasten, 

hasten, 

hasten, 

hasten, 

hasten. 

Ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine,  the  Ko'yemshi,  who 
is  carrying  'Kiaklo,  seats  him  upon  a  blanket.  Before  'Kiiiklo  enters 
the  ki'wi'sine  the  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  him  and  the 
Ko'yemshi: 

1  Kiaklo.  'Kialdo,  'Kiaklo,  'Kiaklo,  Ho'o  kwa'to  (I  enter). 

Ko'yemshi.  Klu'u  (Good-by). 

'Kiaklo.  Ton  o'tiptu  (You  will  dance). 

Ko’yemshi.  Eh  Si,  hon  o'tipshe  (Yes,  we  will  dance). 

'Kiaklo.  Ho'o  sham'li  kwai'i  (In  the  morning  I  will  come  out). 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'pekwin,  and  the 
people  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine  are  assembled  to  receive  'Kiaklo. 
The  pe'kwln  (sun  priest)  and  the  three  members  of  the  organization 
to  which  the  personator  of  'Kiiiklo  belongs  sit  in  line  on  the  north 
ledge.  Aline  of  meal  extends  from  the  base  of  the  ladder  to  the  ledge 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ki'wi'sine  and  is  crossed  by  four  equidistant 
lines  of  meal.  When  'Kiaklo  descends  into  the  ki'wi'sine  he  stands 
at  the  base  of  the  ladder  while  the  Ko'yemshi,  who  remain  on  the  roof, 
repeat  the  twelfth  stanza  of  the  song  four  times.  He  now  steps  upon 
the  first  cross  line  and  remains  while  the  same  stanza  is  again  repeated 
four  times,  and  this  repetition  occurs  as  'Kiiiklo  stands  on  each  cross 
line.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  line  'Kiiiklo  takes  his  seat  and  repeats 
the  history  myth,  which  is  begun  at  sunrise." 

a  This  most  sacred  of  myths  was  secured  first  from  the  director  of  the  body  of  men  who  have  it  in  their 
keeping  and  afterward  from  a  second  man  of  the  body,  neither  one  knowing  that  the  other  had  recited 
the  myth.  The  only  difference  in  these  two  recitations  was  the  addition  of  two  words  by  the  second 
man.  This  is  the  only  instance  where  the  writer  hasnot  had  all  oral  information  verified  by  three  or 
more  priests  or  theurgists. 
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History  Myth  of  the  fWrx 

~FJHE  AWl  -  by 

in  this  history^  "G  ^  pnnciPal  characters  and  objects  which  appear 

P^‘llH.shhvannite/yonaielder  and  younger 

11  hishivvanni  te'vona  f  ’•other  Bow  vfa  kwernosi,  director  ,,f  .1  1 

AsSES-~of  -afet"hM— - 


„  L^ree  translation] 

-Narrator.  Now  we  fthv  s  —  a 

of  water  tor  our  passage  l°"d aft ''OUgh  the  hol«  which  is  emptied 
-tale  the  sacred  breatfot  A Vo„aT  **  -•«,  a„S  “ 

fouith  wor  ld,  the  blackness-of-soot  „  "  l"1"  "'e  are  in  the 

priests  of  the  place,  work  for  „s  T  ’  T  great  “.ers,  iiow 
ear  e  to  perform  the  mysteries  aioJ  h  1  •  I"01116’'  d»es  not 

nm,u  ’rooder,tt,  ^ ’  W'S  es  h'S  yomger 
1  have  ftourdr,  ifidltritr  iS  What  Io°«“g  for. 
place  very  much.  '  my  younger  brother  of  the 


Narrator.  ^Text  an<1  interlinear  translation.] 

N°;thlte  «"  itmtkranapkiatea.s 

AViten  te'hula  Jl^lanaFkl&t^ 

Fourth  world,  ’  blackness-ol ^  H°'n° 

Honawa  a'wan  a'tftSL  ,  •«,  Wa  here 
T,  0ur.  rrent  Ititr,  a  pi“lashiwanni 

I  ntatiePla,^  S’  Bow  priests 

Nlderlrotler’  ^TttXgain  the  end 

^  am  su we 

- _ ofjp™  dn'^tema  ti,kia- 

“Seep^h - - - - — -  ver-v  m»ch 

*See  p.  22.  - - 

H-EEr?  ““  “* ** °"niw  -  -  -* 

thSei  fhea  temfi  t0  T  "  the  'mde™-t  world. 

-e  Series  alon^t  £*  £ 

/Referring  to  having  thought  a  matter  over 


a'teyaye'. 

remain. 

te'yona, 

°f  the  place, 


ja'kiakia. 

finished./ 
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Narrator.  The  younger  brother  hastens. 

Younger  brother.  Now,  do  you  want  me  very  much?  What  do  you 
wish?  What  do  you  wish  to  say?  Do  you  wish  a  great  talk? 
All  right;  let  me  know  what  you  wish  to  talk  about. 

Elder  brother.  I  am  thinking  all  the  time  of  one  thing;  for  many  days 
I  have  concentrated  my  thoughts  on  the  one  thing;  I  am  think¬ 
ing  seriously  that  I  will  remain  here  for  a  time  to  aid  1113’  people. 

Narrator.  The  elder  and  younger  brothers  of  the  place  talk  to  one 
another. 

The  two  cut  down  the  pine  tree  of  the  North  (Pinus  ponderosa);  the 
two  cut  down  the  spruce  (Pseudotsuga  douglassii)  of  the  West; 
the  two  cut  down  the  aspen  (Populus  tremuloides)  of  the  South; 
the  two  cut  down  the  silver  spruce  (Picea  pungens)  of  the  East.a 

Elder  brother.  Over  there  in  the  fourth  (undermost)  world,  we  sit 
down  to  talk  together  on  serious  subjects. 


Narrator. 

A'nanamei'kiashetikiakla. 

He  hastened. 

Younger  brother. 

E'mala  kiama,  ho'mo  to'o 

Now  me  you 


an'teshema 

want 


ti'kia;  ma'imati? 


very 

much, 


Chaup  hinchodi  pe'nane  te'yudilanna  te'akiana? 

talk  big  have? 


what  do  you 
wish? 


What  do  you  wish 
to  say 

Te'wunau'sona,  ho'mo  to'o  \ru'yakiakia. 

All  right,  me  you  let  know. 

Elder  brother. 

Ho'o  u'sona  ksemaku'na.  IIo'o  te'wanane  te'}7akiana. 

I  thinking  always  of  one  thing.  I  many  days  one  place  think  on 

one  thing  done. 

Narrator. 


An  su'we  te'yona  le'achi  iyantikwa'kia. 

His  younger  brother  of  the  place  they  b  talk  to  one  another. 

A'shekia  a'chi  kia'wulkwikia; 


Pine  tree  of  north  the  two  cut  down; 


Kia'ITsilo  a'chi 

Spruce  tree  of  the  west  the  two 

‘Hlan'ilkoha  a'chi 

Aspen  of  south  the  two 


kia'wulkwikia; 

cut  down; 

kia'wulkwikia; 

cut  down; 


Lo'kwimo  a'chi  kia'wulkwikia. 

Silver  spruce  of  the  two  cut  down, 

the  east 

Elder  brother. 

Thlo'kwa  a'witen  te'hula  ho'no  ti'nan  da'kiye. 

Over  there  fourth  world  we  sat  down  together  to  talk 

on  serious  subjects. 


a  It  is  understood  by  the  narrator  and  others  that  the  trees  of  the  four  regions  were  used  as  a  means 
of  ascent  from  the  lower  worlds. 
b  Referring  to  the  elder  and  younger  brothers. 
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:CrSS  (tbi,'d,  "W,d’  «  «  .»  talk  together 

°::^r (secon<i)  « ■*  d„,„  t„  Wk  together  on 

0'serio';,"Cu;)jeIt?  O™  r^'"  ”  ?  d°""  Wk  together  on 
all  of  oUreMdren°[Care  the‘tare  ““i  *•  see 

we  can  not  see  one  another.  UPP'  *  61  e*  Jt  ls  dark  inside; 

We-are  J°oki^  ^r  the  light;  all 

I  have  thought  it  o  ve  r ;  th  i  fi ' ' i w **  h° ^  WG  are  looking- for. 

wish  our  rain-priest  father  of  the  North  ^  "  ^  ^  aU 

Narrator.  Thevc  talked  me  rsoitti. 

ot  the  North  very  much.  ‘  h  *  wished  tile  rain  priest 


«■*  Woo  ti'nan  ^ 

we  sat  down  together  to  talk 

Jhlo'kwa  pa'nula  te'hnlo  l  ,  on  serious  subjects. 

»v.r  .her.  ‘  ™»  Woo  VkiTf 

TL1  ,  d  we  sat  down  together  to  talk 

Thlo'kwa  la'tow«  ,  ,  onserlous  subjects. 

lr„  777  Woo  ti'nan  %'kive. 

T.,  ,  we  sat.  down  together  to  talk 

ovith^  lewitea  ^ini  a'taVhu.*  on  senous  8Ub^- 

A 'w,  I  /  nearby  our  fathers. 

aii  °onaWa  teaPkunan  u'natikiakia. 

Elth  kwa  e'lutea  te'amme. 

,No.t  haPPr  there, 

ivo  \vi  te'kwin  udia*  oltk'i-vrr  u  > 

Little  dark  in  ide!  th  kwa  ho  no  I'yunawame. 

H°no  1  yachll'shle  nan'nule.  *ee  one  another. 

step  on  one  another 

™ ‘t7n77  »"'-Wiw.  yaklakta. 
£££  [7  7°  «*-  ti'k,a"M 

Temta'i  rti'c  U '  1  Ln  want  very  much. 

„  n  otitZT'  ho'nawa  ta'chu  i'liklana. 

Narrator.  onr  father  have. 

_ _ _  4  want  very 

“Wing-;  in  this  world  wn=  o  .  .. - -  much; 

snmanm  (rain  priests) 

“Elder  and  younger  brother  (Divine  Ones). 
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He  hastened,  carrying  his  precious  things'*  clasped  to  his  breast. 

Elder  brother.  All  wish  our  rain-priest  father  of  the  West. 

Narrator.  They  talked  together.  The  two  wished  the  rain  priest  of 
the  West  very  much.  He  hastened,  carrying  his  precious  things 
clasped  to  his  breast. 

Eider  brothei'.  All  wish  our  rain-priest  father  of  the  South. 

Narrator.  They  talk  together.  The  two  wish  the  rain  priest  of  the 
South  very  much.  He  hastens,  carrying  his  precious  things 
clasped  to  his  breast. 

Eider  brother.  All  wish  our  rain-priest  father  of  the  East. 


An'anamei'kiashetikiakia, 

yam  el'leteliwe 

yiim  ‘kiaettowe,3 

He  hastens, 

his  precious  things, 

his  rain  and  crop 

fetishes, 

yam  chu'ettowe,  yam 

mu'ettowe, 

yam  * 

hle'ettowe  ‘hle'iyan 

his  rain  and  crop  his 

fetishes, 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 

his 

rain  and  crop  carries 

fetishes 

te'chi  kianapkia. 

at  his  breast. 

Eider  brother. 

Temta'i  kal'ishi  shi'wanni 

ho'nawa 

taVhu 

i'likiana. 

All  want  west  rain  priest 

our 

father 

have. 

Narrator. 


Le'achi  i'yantikwalda.  A'chi  kiilishi  shi'wanni  an'teshema  tikia. 

They  talked  together.  The  two,  west  rain  priest  want  very 

much. 

An'anameikiashetikiakia,  yam  el'leteliwe,  yam  chu'ettowe, 

He  hastened,  his  precious  things,  his  rain  and  crop 

fetishes, 

yam  mu'ettowe,  yam  ‘thle'ettowe  Tde'iyan  te'chikia'napkia. 

his  rain  and  crop  his  rain  and  crop  carries  at  his  breast. 

fetishes 


rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 

Eider  brothei'. 

Tem'tah  iila'ho  shi'wanni  ho'nawa  ta‘chu  i'likiana. 

All  want  south  rain  priest  our  father  have. 

Narrator. 


Le'achi 

i'yantikwakia. 

A'chi  alaho  shi'wanni 

an'teshema  ti'kia. 

They 

talked  together. 

The  two. 

south  rain  priest 

want 

very 

much. 

A'nanamei'kiashetikiakia,  yam 

el'leteliwe, 

yam  * 

kia'ettowe, 

He  hastens, 

his 

precious  things, 

his 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 

yam 

chu'ettowe, 

yam 

mu'ettowe, 

yam 

‘hle'ettowe 

his 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 

his 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 

his 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes 

‘hle'iyan  te'chi  kia'napkia. 

carries  at  his  breast. 

Eider  brother. 

Temta'i  te'makoha  shi'wanni  ho'nawa  ta‘chu  i'likiana. 

All  want  east  rain  priest  our  father  have. 


a  Fetishes  to  bring  rains  and  crops. 
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"1“  ‘be  "“in  of  the 

to  his  breast.  They  stoop  over^  l'^  ^  preC1°us  thin«s  clasped 
which  was  filled  with  water  the.  w  ?°T  °Ut  thr.°Ugh  the  Place« 
being  to  permit  the  A'shiwi’to  pass  Tl'  1Sappeann§'  for  the  time 
Elder  brother.  All  wish  the MMHI  *  meet 

of  the  world;  we  are  on  th(/..P  ^ 5  must  look  for  the  Middle 
people  stop  here  together  ^  gTeat  fathers  and  our 

^  r^r1  tw-  h-  **  aro,  ^ 
_ .  cgyrPrit“  ttsrh 

Narrator. 

Le'achi  i'yantikwakia. 

talk  together. 

ti'kia. 

very  much. 

A  nanamei'kiashetikiakia,  yam 

He  hastens, 


A'chi 

The  two, 


te'makoha  shi'wanni  ftn'teshema 

east  rain  priest 


want 


yam 

his 


yam 

his 


mu'ettowe, 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 


i'tinakna, 

stoop, 


chu'ettowe, 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 

hle'iyan  te'chi  kia'napkia 

carries  at  his  breast 

lam  kiaslnma  te'litokwi* 

Our  water  inside  place 

A  chi  i  onaellatekia. 

E  Jtletwo  meet,  c 

c  Lder  brother . 

d  em  tab  i'tiwannan  te'shuna 
Ilonawa  awan  a'takihu  yu'dakitim 

Temfs'kon?  U  r  Iluners  stop  together, 

miw  Ron  «  ho  nawa  yu'dakitini 
All  here?  J  ‘‘tKiCina. 

Narrator.  ^together. 

Ho'nawa  a'wnn  a'ta‘chu  le'achi 


el'leteliwe, 

precious  things, 


yam 

his 

yam 

his 


'kia'ettowe, 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 

‘hle'ettowe 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes 


kwai'ikia. 

come  out. 


ho'no 

we 


a'wona 

road 


i'likiana. 

have. 


^  Our 

Is'ko 

Here 

Yam 

Their 


i'yantikwakia. 


great  fathers  thev  ,  ,.  . 

thluValemaku;  a'witen  te'huh”  ?tST 

they  arose; 


eldeteli 

precious  things, 


we. 


yam 

their 


mu'ettowe, 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 


yam 

their 


‘kiaettowe, 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 


yam 

their 


dde'ettowe 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes 


chu'ettowe 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 


kwai'ikia. 

come  out. 

yam 

their 


lile  iyan  te'chi  kia'napkia. 

carry  at  their  breasts. 


relates  their  comin^tiircmgh'thekmer'warld™^  world,  goes  hack  and 
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They  stooped  over  and  came  out  from  moss  world,  carrying  their 
precious  things  clasped  to  their  breasts. 

They  stooped  over  and  came  out  from  mud  world,  carrying  their 
precious  things  clasped  to  their  breasts. 

They  stooped  over  and  came  out  from  wing  or  sun  rays  world,  car¬ 
rying  their  precious  things  clasped  to  their  breasts. 

They  stooped  over  and  came  out  and  saw  their  Sun  Father  and  inhaled 
the  sacred  breath  of  the  light  of  day.  , 

Second-world  place,  third-world  place,  fourth-world  place.0 
Following  their  road  of  exit,  they  stooped  over  and  came  out. 

They  walked  this  way. 

They  came  to  the  gaming-stick  spring. 

They  came  to  the  gaming-ring  spring. 

They  came  to  the  Ne'wekwe6  baton  spring. 

They  came  to  the  spring  with  prayer  plume  standing. 

The}7  came  to  the  cat-tail  place. 

They  came  to  the  moss  spring. 

They  came  to  the  muddy  spring. 

They  came  to  the  sun-ray  spring. 

They  came  to  the  spring  by  many  aspens. 

They  came  to  shell  place. 


I'tinakna,  kwai'ikia.  A'wisho  te'lmla  i'tinakna,  kwai'ikia. 

Stoop,  come  out.  Moss  world  stoop,  come  out. 

Pa'nanula  te'hula  i'tinakna,  kwai'ikia. 

Mud  world  stoop,  come  out. 

Latdw  te'hula  i'tinakna,  kwai'ikia. 

Wing  world  stoop,  come  out. 

Yarn  ya'tokia  ta*chu  an'tekohannane  u'natikianapkia. 

Their  sun  father  light  of  day,  inhale  the  sacred  breath. 

Kwil'li  kiana'na  hai'i  kiana'na  a'witen  kiana'na. 

Second-world  place,  third-world  place,  fourth-world  place. 

Yam  o'neyaTilan  kwai'ina  i'tinakna,  kwai'ikia.  Kia'Ma  a'wakia. 

Their  great  road  exit  stoop,  come  out.  This  way 

Ya'mune  ‘kiai'akwi  a'wikia.  ‘Si'kon  ‘kiai'akwi 

Gaming-stick  spring  come  to.  Gaming-ring  spring 

Tii'nin  ‘kiai'akwi  a'wikia.  Ta'melan  ‘kiai'akwi 


Ne'wekwe 
baton 

Ke'yatiwa 

Cat-tail 

Pa' nan  ulin 

Muddy 

‘Hliin'ihlkoha 

Aspen 


spring 


come  to. 


spring 


come. 

a'wikia. 

come  to. 

a'wikia 

come  to. 


Prayer  plume 
standing 

kwi  a'wikia.  A'wisho  ‘kiai'akwi  a'wikia. 

place  come  to.  Moss  spring  come  to. 

‘kiai'akwi  a'wikia.  La'tow  ‘kiai'akwi  a'wikia. 

spring  come  to.  Sunbeam  spring  come  to. 

‘kiai'akwi  a'wikia.  U'puHema  kwi  a'wikia 

spring  come  to.  Shell  place 


come  to. 


« Referring  to  passing  through  the  interior  worlds. 
b  Galaxy  fraternity. 
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They  came  to  dragon-fly  place, 
ihey  came  to  flower  place 

ZV:  %  !X°* trees  with  droopi'*  ,irabs- 

They  came  to  young-squash  spring, 
ihey  came  to  listening  spring  « 

XZI  ,ather  °ld  -  ,reat  mother  „,d  danco 

The.v  possess  much  knowledge;  they  finished  the  rivers  • 

^JT-  “Ueh  Ko'thlSa'wa 

^pfe«^r>we’  am'**towe’ 

*  '  die  of  AeeZlT  bet"'ee"  the  It  is  far  to  the  Mid- 


Pacsif  shi'na 

Dragon  fly  name 

Ta'piliyankn 

Trees  with  droop¬ 
ing  limbs 


ivWl 

place 

kwi 

place 


Mo'lan^ 

Young  squash 

Ho'nawa 

Our 

Yam 

They 

A'chi 

The  two, 

A'chi 

The  two 

Elder  brother 

Tem'ta'i 

All  want 


‘kiai'akwi 

spring 

a'wan 

great 


a  wikia 

come  to. 

a'wikia. 

come  to. 

a'wikia. 

come  to. 


U'teyan  in'kwi  a'wikia. 

Flower  place  come  to. 


Kash'ita 

Fish 

Ha'tin  a 

Listen 


ta'V-lni  hona'wa  a'wan 


‘kiai'akwi 

spring  place 

‘kiai'akwi 

spring 


a  wikia. 

come  to. 

a'wikia. 

come  to. 


our 


great 


father, 

anikwa  nan'nakkia. 

know  many  things 

‘ktap>a>hian„e  ya'kiakta;  yiim  inikwa 
Ko'thhnvala  an'ni’muk  ST 

Ko  thluwnla'wa  mountain  made 


hona'wa 


Narrator : 
Kia‘k 

Come 


chu'ettowe, 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 


a'wan 

great 

mu'ettowe, 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 


a'wimpikwaiikla 

passed  between, 


a'tiiVhu 

fathers 

‘hle'ttowe. 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes. 

kwai'ikia. 

come  out. 


i'likiana 

have 


‘si'ta. 

mother. 


nan'nakkia. 

many  things. 


‘kia'ettowe, 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 


La'Iekhofli 

There  where 


i'tiwanna. 

middle. 


.  - —  -  _  XXII 

sssssr  c",oma°’ b?  ar“'ne  '”ubro"st 

sr* w“  “ — 

NUT' “  <*-  ■»«—«).  one  «.  ,mbo„ 

/Thts  spring  «  associated  with  the  Ko'ycmshi  gods  (see  p.  33). 
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Our  great  fathers!0  our  great  mothers!* 

Here  we  will  sit  perfectly  still  for  days,  which  will  be  precious,  and 
our  hearts  will  speak  with  the  gods  of  the  inside  water  place;®  all 
wish  to  meet  together. 

Sun  priest  (deputy  to  Sun  Father).  Here  we  will  sit  perfectly  still, 
not  moving  body  or  limb;  where  can  we  talk  together  2 

Kla'kwemosi  (Director-general  of  the  House  of  Houses).  Sun  priest  of 
the  Dogwood  clan  knows. 

Sun  priest.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to  finding  a  place;  one  has 
been  found;  give  no  further  thought  to  it. 

Narrator.  Our  great  fathers sit  perfectly  still.  There  we  can  talk 
with  them.  Now  all  my  children  are  happy  together. 


Hona'wa  a'wan  a'tatchu(’  hona'wa  a'wan  a'lsita, 

Our  great  fathers,  our  great  mothers, 

Li'la  ho'no  yudakit'ikia,  a'wante'wananne  a'kia/ 

Here  we  sit  perfectly  still,  precious  days  continue. 

Yam  ‘kia'shima  te'litokwi.  Tem‘la  an'teshema  ti'na  i'wokwikia. 

Our  water  inside  place.  All  wish  meet  together. 

Pe'kwin : 

Lida  ho'no  yu'lakitikia.  Ho'Hi  ko'na  te'kwiyasbuwan  te'yakia'na? 

Here  we  sit  perfectly  still.  Where  can  talk  to  one  another  together? 

Kia'  kwemosi : 

Pi'chikwe  a'nota  pe'kwin g  shi'wanni  lu'kon  a'nawakia. 

Dogwood  clan  sun  priest,  he  knows. 

Pe'huyln : 

An'fseman  a'ninena;  kia'me  ton  an'fseman  a'ninenawe.* 

A  place  has  been  found;  give  no  further  thought  to  it. 

Narrator: 

Hona'wa  a'wan  a'talchud  yu'lakitikia. 

Our  great  fathers  sit  perfectly  still. 

Ma'leko®  ya'shuwan  te'yakiana. 

There  we  can  talk  together. 

La'ki  ho'ma  a'wan  te'apkunan  kets'anishi  a'teyakia'na. 

Now  my  all  children  happy  together. 


atKla'Ottowe  (see  p.  163). 

t>Chu'0ttowe  (see  p.  163). 

<■  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

d  The  gods  of  Ko'thulu  wala' wa. 

eThe  *kla0tton<5  ( *kla  from  *kla'we,  water)  is  referred  to  as  father,  the  chu'Jttone  (chu  from 
chuwe,  seeds)  as  mother. 

/The  unexpressed  idea  is  that  one  will  remain  perfectly  quiet,  not  moving  the  body  or  limbs, 
during  the  days  of  retirement.  The  expression  is  used  for  the  retreat  of  the  A'shiwanni  (see  Rain 
priesthood).  After  a  period  of  fasting  and  continence,  perfect  repose  of  body,  and  concentration  of 
thought,  the  physical  and  grosser  nature  becomes  separated  from  the  spiritual  nature,  leaving  it 
free  to  commune  with  A'wonawil'ona  (see  p.  22)  and  the  gods. 

!/The  literal  translation  of  the  word  pe'kwin  is  deputy,  and  in  the  above  case  the  reference  is  to 
the  deputy  of  the  Sun  Father.  This  priest,  however,  is  referred  to  simply  as  the  sun  priest  or  priest 
of  the  Zenith. 

A  This  expression  is  not  translated  literally.  The  meaning  is  that  much  thought  has  been  given  to 
finding  a  place  for  the  retreat  of  the  rain  priests. 
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Th616  I"  finish  OUr  PraJer  plumes. 

Pau'Za.  Ouragrerat  ^  wiI1  recei™  them. 

*Hle'6ttowe,  passed  between  tf  °We’  Ch^ttowe,  Mu'ettowe, 
the  world,  where  they  sit  pel-fe..tl  "°tm  ‘°  ‘i"d  ^  Middle  of 

ZZ:kZ^aT 


LJ2*  ho':r 

,  ,  Prayer  plumes  finished^ 

I“w‘  h°;rwe  a;“,chl>  HikW 
ou“‘  'k,:;tima  teS-;rkWi  “etoa. 

ToWa  Kok'ko  AVan. 

Prayer  ^aWe  kianapkfa  *  °Ur  C">  <*  the  Gods. 

Pau'tiwci:  pIaced  t0^ther,  finished. 

Ho'nawe  a' wan  a'taVihii  ‘Bn'att  , 
t5);,r,.  srcat  fathers  ttowe,  cbu'ettowe,  mu'ettowe, 

ettowe,  a'wimpikwekia,  kwai'ikia- 

passed  between,  come  out;  ’ 


yu 


‘lakitikia. 


La'Iekho'li  m-  be,tween’  ^meo, 

t„™  ,tlw“"a  le'anakia'nankwi 

P'  'la  ko'leho'li  •se''manaDkt»°"rr  , 

,  H“!  —  mta“Pk,a-  Cka"P  Se  mak  kian'oa. 

the  Council  of  the  Oods. :  l”" 

Hlokwa  te'koskwa  im'kosktvi. 

E'VtkTnr  rr.^°:e  sittin&  in  hatchway. 

Everybody  knows  *k£uo°  omeS  ^t^11  W,nak  a,likwa  kian'na. 
J  aU  tiwa:  •  tms  man  knows  much 

Tejwuna  an'teshema  ti'nawe. 

Narrator:  ^  te"  Mm  to  come. 

A  nanamei'kiashetiktakia/  ikia  imitehn'l  1  - 

He  hastened  ’  lmite  la  kllkia. 

- - -  came'  sat  down 

“  Referring  to  Ko'thluwalaVaT  - - - — - _____ 

-"™*.  -Woh  ™  „ce|iea 

'S* !»  P“"ne  bM'“»  n.„  Ko'thluwala'wa 

23  eth — 04 - 6 
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tKlaklo.  1  am  here.  What  do  you  wish  of  me?  You  wished  me  to 
come.  What  do  you  wish  to  say?  Do  you  wish  to  talk  much 
together? 

Pau'tiwa.  There  in  Ftiwanna  (Middle  name  place)  our  great  fathers 
sit  perfectly  still. 

You  will  tell  the  great  ones  to  count  the  days  one  by  one,  and  in 
eight  days  the  gods  will  go  over  the  road  and  meet  all  our  fathers. 
We  will  go  over  the  road  and  meet  them;  we  will  meet  all  our  fathers. 

Now,  think  of  some.  Perhaps  all  are  gathered.  Good!  No,  I 
have  not  my  North  father  of  the  place,  the  god  with  the  scapula 
of  the  yellow  deer  of  the  North;  the  god  with  the  scapula  of  the 


1 Kiaklo : 
Li  "la, 


kon  iyanteku'nalda? 

Here,  what  Jo  you  wish  of  me? 

E'malaklama  ho'o  to'o  an'teshema 

Now  I  you  wish 

Ma'imati  chaup  hln'choHi  pe'nane 

Now  what  wish  talk 

Tllan'na  pe'ntin  te'yakiana? 


ti'napkla. 

come  here? 

teyu  Milanna? 

big? 


Big 

Pau'tiwa: 

La'lekho'Hi 

There 


talk 


together? 


i'tiwanna 

middle 


le'anakia'nankwi 

name  place 


Ho'nawa 

Our 

A'wa  yal 


a  wan 

great 

'lenan 

All  count 

La'lekho’li  yam 

There  your 

A'wati  tela'ma 

Four  steps 

Les'si  te' wanna, 

So  many  days, 

Te'aan'na  temMamo 

After  all 


a'taVhu  a 

fathers 

pi'lakiana. 

days  one  bv  one, 

a'ta'ehu  to'no 

fathers  you 

to'no  i'techuna 

you  will  take 


yu'dakitikia.6 

sit  perfectly  still. 


A'wona  ellatekia'naN 

Road  meet. 


a'wona  el'latekia'na. 

road  will  meet. 

i'ku  kia'tekwiA 

hasten  reach  place. 


Yarn 

Our 


a'taVhu' 

fathers 


lhn'choli  hai'elikkia  te'wakia. 

wish  eight  days. 

yam  a'tsPcliu  a'wona  el'latekia'na. 

our  fathers  road  meet. 

tein'lamo  ho'no  a'wona  el'letekia'na. 

all  of  them  we  road  meet. 


E'malakiama,  i'yantesemanawe/  Ho'lon  temda  ha'pona  kok'sbiye. 

Now,  think  of  some.  Perhaps  all  gathered,  good. 

Elth'da,  kwali'wan  em'pishlan  kwinta'na  ho'o  ta"chu  i'li  te'yona. 

No,  not  this  way  north  my  father  have  of  the  place. 

Kok'ko  thlup"sina  kiai  salimon  thluptsina  il'ona; 

God  yellow  deer  scapula  yellow  got; 


oA'shiwanni  (rain  priests). 

A'shiwi  (the  Zuiiis)  have  found  the  Middle  place  and  ceased  their  journeying. 
c  Referring  to  the  A'shiwi  meeting  the  gods  from  Ko'thluwala'wa. 
d  Present  site  of  Zuni. 

<?The  A'shiwi  (Zuiiis). 

/Reference  to  thinking  of  men  who  will  serve  the  purpose. 
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the  South  ;°the  god  wit^the^f  t.ho,seaPula  of  the  red  deer  of 

god  with  the  scapl  o,  *  ““  «"* 

the  god  with  the  scapula  of  the  I, In  /a  deer  oi  tbe  Zenith; 

I  wish  the  god  with  wood  eat  „n  *"  of  «*  Nadif. 

I  wish  the  god  with  the  wool  cap  vt^th"'’  "mCk 

spruce  tree  of  the  west*  very  ,,,‘uel,.  ™amented  with  twigs  of  the 

»«*• 


Kok'ko 

God 

Kok'ko 

God 

Kok 

God 

Kok 

God 

Kok'ko 

God 


'ko 

i 

'ko 


An'teshema 

Want 

U'poyona 

Wool  cap 

Na'wisho 

Deer 

Shu']aawi‘si 

Deputy  to  the  Sun  Father 
in  ko'thluwala'Wa 

‘Si 'tonne  ‘hle'onna  a 

ZZtg  held-hand 

Ha'shi e 

Shaker 

Sa'ya^Iia 

Horn  blue 


‘hli'anna 

blue 

a'hona 

red 

ko'hanna 

white 

‘si'lipana 

every  color 

shikian'na 

black 

ti'nakia. 

very  much. 

an'teshema 

..  7nt  very  „ 

an  teshema  ti'nakia. 

want  very  much. 

an'teshema 

want 


kiai  salimon 

deer  scapula 

klai'  salimon 

deer  scapula 

klai'  salimon 

deer  scapula 

kiai'  salimon 

deer  scapula 

kiai'  salimon 

deer  scapula 


hh  anna  il'ona; 

,,  blue  got; 

a  kona  il'ona; 

red  got; 

ko'hanna 

white 

‘si'lipana 

every  color 

shikianna 

black 


il'ona; 

got; 

il'ona; 

got; 

il'ona; 

got; 


mia,iQo.  .  Dlack:  got; 

Illelashoctipona  an'teshema 

Wood  efl.r 


Wood  ear 

ti'nakia. 

very  much 


want 


ti'nakia. 

very  much. 


an'teshema 

want 


ati'nakwe 

goes  about 

a'wa 

all 


A'nahoho 

Anahoho 

ti'nakia. 

very  much. 

ti'nakia. 

very  much. 


;in  teshema  ti'nakia. 


want 


very  much. 


a'wan  mo'sona  an'teshema 

^eat  director 

an  teshema  ti'nakia. 

want  very  much 


ti'nakia. 

very  much. 
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I  wish  the  Plumed  Serpent  very  much. 

1  wish  the  god  Suti'‘kia  very  much. 

I  wish  the  suckling  very  much. 

I  wish  the  old  dance  men* *  very  much. 

Great  father  of  the  Ko'yemshi.  Now,  do  you  want  me  very  much? 

Pau'tiwa  (addressing  great  father  Ko'yemshi).  You  will  go  over  the 
road  with  ‘Kiaklo  and  meet  our  fathers  at  the  Middle  place. 

You  will  carry  this''  for  your  rattle  when  you  go  to  meet  your 
fathers. 

Narrator.  ‘Kiiiklo  comes  out'*  and  sits  down.  He  looks  to  the  six 
regions  and  calls:  “‘Kiiiklo,  ‘Kiiiklo,  ‘Kiiiklo,  ‘Kiiiklo  grand¬ 
fathers’/  where  are  you?  Carry  me  on  your  backs.” 


Ko'loowisi1'  iin'teshema  ti'nakia. 

Plumed  Serpent  want  very  much. 

‘SCsikia?  iin'teshema  ti'nakia. 

Suckling  want  very  much. 

Great  father  of  the  Ko' yernshi : 
E'malakiama  ho'ma  to'o 

Now  me  you 


Part' flam  (addressing  1  Kiaklo): 
L'alekhoHi  i'ti  wanna  kwi 

*  There  Middle  place 

To'no  a'wona  el'latekia'na. 

You  road  will  meet. 

Lu'kia  to'o  i‘leyanac  yam 

This  you  hold  your 

Narrator: 

‘Kiaklo  imuna  kwai'ikiad 

'Kiiiklo  sits  down,  comes  out. 

‘Kiaklo,  ‘Kiaklo,  ‘Kiaklo, 
A'nana/  hop  tona'wakia? 

Grandfathers,  where  are  you? 


Su'ti‘ki  iin'teshema  ti'nakia. 

A  small  bird  want  very  much. 

Ko'yemshi*  iin'teshema  ti'nakia. 

Old  dance  man  want  very  much. 

iin'teshema  ti'nakia? 

want  very  much? 

yiim  a'taVhu. 

our  fathers. 

a'ta‘chu  to'o  a'wona  ellatekiii'na. 

fathers  you  road  will  meet. 

Les'si  te'kwi  tu'natikia. 

To  the  six  regions  looks,  and  calls. 

‘Kiaklo. 

Horn  i'seto'nawe/ 

Me  carry  on  backs. 


a  A  small  bird. 

ti  Ko'yemshi  (see  p.  33.) 

e  Referring  to  a  duck  skin  filled  with  seeds  and  having  a  string  of  beads  about  the  neck  to  serve 
as  a  rattle. 

d  Referring  to  the  coming  of  'Kiiiklo  from  the  depths  of  the  lake  to  the  shore. 

cThe  Ko'yemshi. 

/Ko'loowisi  came  from  the  waters  of  the  west,  appearing  to  the  A'shiwi  for  the  first  time  when 
they  went  to  To'wa  yiillanO  to  escape  the  great  flood  which  swept  over  the  earth.  The  impression 
of  his  head  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  mountain  side  where  he  stopped  to  rest,  Ko'loowisi  did  not 
return  to  the  western  waters,  but  went  to  Ko'thluwala'wa,  becoming  the  seed-bearer  of  the  gods  to 
the  A'shiwi. 

9<Si'‘sikla  names  the  infants  at  involuntary  initiation;  hence  the  appellation  “  suckling.” 

*The  Ko'yemshi,  who  were  in  their  mountain,  heard  as  one  hears  from  lightning,  and  the  A' wan 
ta'*chu  (great  father  Ko'yemshi)  went  at  once  to  the  lake  by  the  inner  road  through  the  mountain. 

« ‘Kiiiklo  ascends  the  ladder  to  this  world  from  the  abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and 
sits  on  the  bank  of  the  lake. 

jThe  Ko'yemshi,  hearing  in  their  mountain  home,  come  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  'Kiiiklo 
mounts  the  back  of  the  pe'kwln  (deputy  to  the  great  father  Ko'yemshi). 
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thdr  mountains 

•KiakloXofaVto  ttTZt"6"'  Td  l0°ks  *0<  regfonf 

Malic.  VVe  Will  take  the  miA^r^T  T*  '‘T  t°8rether'^ 
Grandfathers,  you  will  sino-  ’  '  WI  colne  fchis  way. 

-Narrator  *Ki »tln  ... 

Middle  of  the  woridreCOUntS  ,he  traVeis  <*  “>«  ancients  to  the 

IS  ,Ir ' Zmw?Ul ™  *  T  **  <*re  «  get  „p 
middle;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on  CJ  WaterorefB  ■"  the 

w:  :™rr  -» - — «. 

We  come  to  the  iast  T^ZZ ™ ™  ”  **  ”» on. 

P n"8“’  bere  »e  get  up  and  move 
We  c°me  to  the  middle  of  «  . 

move  on.  '  ‘  '  °  sPnngs;  here  we  get  up  and 


t.6S  te'iwi  te'tnna  eho'kfa." 

•Kiiiklo  te'h.wankwi”  tyj**!  ... 

™“»  east  loots  .I"*-  7ten  ana 

wo'klapa  u'natikia  "■’*»“ 

together 

tKialclo: 

Ttiwa  o'neyaVkowa  kfflthl  ho'no  aVonakia. 


o'neya 

roads 


hlawe 

close 


Middle  road 

a  /  ^  au  come 

A  nana,  te'nanawe.*  Klathl 

Grandfathers  si„„  viatUI 

trro  ,  ,  ,  lng'  Come 

--  t”“kKi  aVilitai 

TeVidha  i-tiwa  pP^TOi 

Han 'Mini  1  miridle  Watercress  P'ace 
sL  ,p  t,a  a'wikrai 

*  place  come  t0; 


we  this  road. 

ho  no  a'wonakia.c 

„  we  this  road. 

ls  ko  ‘Muwal'emaku. 

Ik  re  get  up;  move  on 

ac«!k:a:  ^inwal'emaku. 

1«  ko  thluwal'emaku. 

here 


He'ipaehi  kwi*  ’  Twikia^Ts'k  m  setup;  moveon. 
~r“,  »»«  “’  bb  yatemaku. 

Iviaia  piilto  kwi  n'wi’U  v  ,,  £et  UP:  move  on. 

a  wikia;  is'ko  thluwal'emaku 

come  to;  here  Ul 


Last  series  of 
springs. 

‘Kiaia'  i'tiwa 

Middle  series  of 
springs. 


place 


kwi 

place 


a' wikia;  is'ko 

come  to;  here 


get  up;  move  on. 

thluwal'emaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 


«  Referring  to  ‘Kiiikia  - - - - - - - - 

™-never  the  Ko***, 

calamity  ^  P",me  ™nds  were  afterward  sec^ed  by  a  shi WnW  *  ^  thus  «ualng  the 
« Cliff  dwellings.  (™ln  Pnest)’ thus  averting 
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We  come  again  to  the  middle  of  a  row  of  springs;  here  we  get  up 
and  move  on. 

We  come  to  the  house  of  Ivo'loowisi;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  watercress  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  a  small  spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  a  spring  in  a  hollow  place  in  a  mound,  hidden  by  tall 
bending  grasses;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  ashes  spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  high-grass  spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  rainbow  spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  place  of  the  Sha'liiko;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  the  place  with  many  springs;0  here  we  get  up  and 
move  on. 

We  come  to  moss  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 


I'tiwa  dviaia' 4  kwi 

a'wikia; 

is'ko 

thluwal'emaku. 

Middle  series  of  place 

come  to; 

here 

get  up;  move  on. 

springs 

Ivo'loowisi  ‘kiakwe 

kwi  a'wikia;  is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Plumed  Serpent  house 

place  come  to; 

here  get  up;  move  on. 

Pi'kiaia  kwi  a'wikia 

;  is'ko 

thluwal'emaku. 

Watercress  place  come  to; 

here 

get  up; 

move  on. 

Kiatsi  lkiaia'  kwi  £ 

t'wikia; 

is'ko 

thluwal'emaku. 

Small  spring  place 

come  to; 

here 

get  up;  move  on. 

Po'showa r  kwi 

a'wikia 

is'ko 

thluwal'emaku. 

Spring  in  cavity  place 

come  to; 

here 

get  up;  move  on. 

in  a  mound 

Lu'klana  ddaia'kwi 

a'wikia; 

is'ko 

thluwal'emaku. 

Ashes  spring 

come  to; 

•  here 

get  up;  move  on. 

To'seluruW  ddaia'  a'wikia; 

is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

High-grass  spring  place  come  to; 

here 

get  up;  move  on. 

A'mitolan  duaia'kwi 

a'wikia;  is'ko 

thluwal'emaku. 

Rainbow  spring 

come  to; 

here 

get  up;  move  on. 

Sha'lako  ‘kiaia'kwi e 

a'wikia 

;  is'ko 

thluwal'emaku. 

Sha'liiko  spring 

come  to; 

here 

get  up;  move  on. 

'Kiap'kwena  kwi''  awi'kia; 

is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Many-springs  place  come  to; 

here 

get  up,  move  on. 

U'hana9,  kwi  a'wikia;  is'ko 

thluwal'emaku. 

Moss  place  come  to; 

here 

get  up, 

move  on. 

n  Named  by  the  Spaniards  Ojo  Caliente. 

b  The  two  springs  are  called  the  middle  springs,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  centrally  situated  between 
the  others  mentioned. 

c  A  spring  so  covered  by  bending  grasses  from  all  sides  as  to  leave  but  a  small  opening,  which  can 
be  seen  only  when  one  is  very  near.  The  spring  referred  to  is  sacred  to  the  gods  of  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

ft  The  largest  of  the  springs  at  Ojo  Caliente. 

e  During  the  A'shiwi  migrations  the  Sha'liiko  gods  appeared  to  them  through  this  spring;  hence 
the  name.  The  places  here  mentioned  were  named  by  the  A'shiwi  as  they  stopped  from  time  to  time 
in  their  quest  of  the  Middle  place.  <Kiiiklo  relates  to  those  of  I'tiwanna  the  places  named  by 
their  fathers. 

/  ‘Kiap'kwenakwi  or  'Kiapk wena  is  the  Zufli  name  for  Ojo  Caliente. 

g  U'hana  is  another  name  for  a'wisho  (moss) ;  it  is  also  the  Zuiii  name  for  wool. 
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moToV0  Stone'l0dged-in-a-°,eft  P‘»«-  tere  we  get  up  and 

il  E  ^  on- 

We  come  to  rush  plfce;  te”"i  m°Te°n' 

Wlro6n  40  11  Pl“e  °f  lli«r;  here°"we  get  up  and 

W:„d“nthe  P'^  °f  “*  «f  —  hece  we  get  up 

£  ~  r  “hs:  ^4idpztm„r on- 

and™heSPnng  81  ““  b“«  «'  *  —W'  here  we  get  up 

We  come  Z  ™Iva°t'en‘6rinT  *"«  here  «  «*  up  and  move  on 
me  10  vuiv0  V™*  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 


A^lapa^i 

Stone  held  between 
two  other  stones 

A'lsina'kwi 

Stone-picture  place 

Pi'shutklaia'kv 

Poison-oak  spring 

‘Kla'nuhPhla'k ... 

Mesa  wall  spring  place 

To'loknana  kwi 

place 


kwi 

a'wikia: 

place 

come  to; 

a'wikia; 

Is'ko 

come  to; 

here 

i  a'wikia 

;  Is'ko 

come  to; 

here 

Is'ko 

here 


Rushes 

‘Kla'techi 


a'wikia;  Is'ko 

come  to;  here 

a'wilua;  Is'ko 

come  to;  here 


thluisal'emaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 

thluwal'emaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 

thluwal'einaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 

thluwal'einaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 

thluwal'einaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 


i  •  ,  .  -  w  "  get  up;  move  O] 

kwi  awikia;  Is'ko  thluwal'einaku. 

Place  cometo;^  here  get  up;  move  on. 

is'ko  thluwal'einaku 

here  get  up;  move  on. 


a  wikla; 

come  to; 


Bart-smelling 

O'pompia* 

Sack  of  meal 
hanging 

A'yaya 

Blue-jay 

-To'wa  yal'la 

Corn  mountain 

1  ~~  wuac  LY 

1  te  la'kup  ‘klaia  a'wikia; 

At  the  base  of  spring- 
mesa 


kwi 

place 

‘klaia'kwi 

spring 
kwi 

place 


a'wikia; 

come  to; 

a'wikia; 

come  to; 

a 

come  to; 


IS  ko 
here 

Is'ko 

here 

Is'ko 

here 


Hal'on 

Ants 

A'sha e 

Vulva 


thluwal'emaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 

thluwal'einaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 

thluwal'emaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 


kwa  ton  a  wikia;  Is'ko  thluwal'emaku 

entenng  come  to;  here  get  up;  move  on. 

kiaia  a  wkkla;  .  Is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

spring  come  to;  here 


get  up;  move  on. 


“  Rocks  with  pictographs 

hO  from  owe,  flour  (corn  or  wheat);  pompia,  hanging. 
d  CorrTmountain.1116  WUe  ^  gathering  about  the  sPrmg  to  drink. 

*So  named  because  the  rock  from  which  the  water  flows  resembles  the  vulva. 
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We  come  to  a  spring  high  in  the  mountain;  here  we  get  up  and 
move  on. 

W  e  come  to  Apache  spring; a  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  coyote  spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  salt  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  a  place  with  fumes  like  burning  sulphur;  here  we  get 
up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  ant  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

W  e  come  to  the  Middle  place. 

tKiaklo  (addressing  the  A'shiwi).  In  a  short  time  1113'  fathers,  whom  I 
have  there,6  will  meet  you  on  the  road.  You  will  meet  together. 
They  will  come,  and  will  give  to  all  your  children  more  of  the 
great  breath;  the  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona;  the  breath  of  the  light 
of  day. 


‘Kia'nayaltokwi  a'wikia;  Is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Spring  in  high  place  come  to;  here  get  up;  move  on. 

Wila^su'kia®  ‘ldaia  a'wikia;  Is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Apache  spring  come  to;  here  get  up;  move  on. 

Sum  ‘klaia  a'wikia;  Is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Coyote  spring  come  to;  here  get  up;  move  on. 

Ma'tsaklac.  kwi  a'wikia;  is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Salt 

Ko'lin 

Odor  of  burn¬ 
ing  sulphur 

Hal'ona* 

Ant 

I'tiwanna-^ 

Middle 


place  come  to;  here 

lklaia'kwid  a'wikia; 

spring  come  to; 

kwi  a'wikia;  Is'ko 

place  come  to;  here 

kwi  a'wikia. 

place  come  to. 


get  up;  move  on. 

Is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

here  get  up;  move  on. 

thluwal'emaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 


tKldMo  (addressing  the  A'shiwi). 
We'biimte'nalapa  la'lek  ho'na 

In  a  short  time  here  my 

To'no  a'wona  el'latena'wa. 

You  road  will  join  you. 

To'ma  a'wa  te'apkunawe  i 

Your  all  children 

To'no  te'kohanna 

You  light  of  day 


a'ta'chu 

fathers 

To'no 

You 

a'wan 

great 


i'lona. 

have. 

a'wona 

road 


pi  nan 

breath 


el'latekia. 

meet  together. 

te'liyana'wa. 

we  give  more. 


y  an'ich  iy  anap'  tu. (J 

inhale. 


a  So  named  because  it  resembles  certain  springs  of  the  Apache  Indians.  ‘Klaki'ma  is  another 
name  for  this  spring,  which  is  near  a  ruin  of  the  same  name. 

i>  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

c  Ma''sakila — ma — from  mawe  (salt),  is  so  named  from  a  man  having  visited  the  Salt  Mother  before 
she  left  her  home  a  few  miles  east  of  I'tiwanna  and  returned  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  to  this 
place. 

rtTlie  shrine  symbolizing  the  Middle  of  the  world,  the  spot  upon  which  He'patina  stands.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  place  received  the  name  of  Ko'lin  from  a  tuft  of  grass  pulled  up  by  the  ancients 
exposing  black  water  having  the  odor  of  burning  sulphur.  The  shrine  is  a  few  hundred  yards 
southwest  of  Zuni. 

e  Halona  is  the  village  which  was  occupied  by  the  A'shiwi  previous  to  their  settling  at  I'tiwanna. 
The  two  are  separated  by  the  Zuni  river. 

/Supposed  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  world. 

»The  body  of  one  wearing  a  mask  becomes  the  abode  of  the  god  he  impersonates;  he  blows  from 
his  heart  the  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona  upon  the  plumes  or  the  hand  and  carries  these  to  the  mouth 
of  another,  that  the  sacred  breath  may  be  inhaled.  The  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona  is  everywhere; 
it  is  life  itself. 
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rapidly,  muchth!,  tTmid  hlZtZ  th  7^'  aS  be  *P«k*  very 
Po«I  that  this  iliad  is  recited  Th°Ugb  »  »>  sup- 

history  ,„t0  the  minds  of  the  . ,1T  pul'pose  «f  instilling  the 

People  shall  be  informed  about  it  hut™  *  77  inte“ded  that  «he 
us  narration  is  begun  in  one  Iti'wi'  if lhe  statement  that 

eSht4i'r,to  ~  •?.  “  7Zfa 

Popcorn  water'd” de  "bTgdndino  7**7  his  ‘hirst,  ‘Kiiiklo  takes 
cold  water)  through  a  reed” «-l, id  °  P  Pped  c0™  a,l,J  mixing  it  „ i 1 1, 

%rz  This  *  *  tzriTt  **  ^l  of 

directors  and  laymen  of  each  Id'wPsb,  “  VISit  to  ^wanna. 
Kiaklo,  who  goes  directly  from  one  to  tl,  .a  assemWed  to  receive 
and  m  atch  repeats  the  sacred  story  from  b  "•  thc  following  order, 
f  om  ^hu'pawa  to  Mu'he‘wa  at  '  rv  be»lnmn£'  t(»  end.  He  p-oes 
at  midnight,  He'iwa  at  rising  of  lheXrrfT.f  Up''san,,a™ 

tj] '' '“ac  1  U1°ve  being  made  on  the  back  7  7''  &nd  He'kiapawa  at 
be  Hekiapawa  in  the  i^TbT,  He  leaves 

the  western  road  to  return  to  Ko'tlil  i  ,  C  °ck’  aud  departs  over 
;;;  the  He'iwa  and  Sr  ?*?*», rapX 

the  time  is  limited.  Ve  than  111  the  others,  because 

Babwi  Hunt  with  the  Gods. 

quadiL'lny  ate  ‘S^t  ^STmthe^8  **»  ■»«  occurs 

cnu  m  times  of  great  drought.  ' 1  a£e’  but  may  occur 

first  bodv  of'  A'-.i  • 

'-“‘her  How  priX^t  ,thf  ^  ™d  younger 

where  they  spend  the  night  and  at  s,  o  chaabe1'  of  the  latter 

<Myot  Hunters  who  is  either  the  eider  or  T  'T™*'  °f  tlle  f™ter- 
notihes  the  fraternity  that  a  hunt  by  th  ‘  K  177  br°ther  B»”  Priest, 
occur  four  days.  Those  who  are  to  „n  7  6;"fhr''pic  gods)  will 
ljiepare  te'likmawe  the  day  following  this  i  ^  g°ds  in  the  hunt 
the  same  night  in  their  ki'wiWe  rehla  L l"”0“ncen,e”t  They  meet 
Si  sikia  (the  suckling)  and  fc’kv,  i  S°“gS’  and  smoke, 
tlje  fourth  day  inquiring  for  the  bovs  77-' f°  “b°ut  tbe  village  on 
The  male  children  four  or  five  years  of”  ""‘‘“Z  ""°  tbe  Ko'‘ikili. 
their  mothers,  who  declare  that  thefr  1  tfr  "*  VrouKht  fovward  by 
request  that  they  be  named  by  tbe  Kob  e  Z"&!i  2- ?  naB“,  a"d 
the  naming  of  the  children.  They  name  "  , »■»  have 

Join  the  Ko'tikili.  pre, „?  ?lr,s  onlT  when  they  are  to 

~  ™^^‘he  ‘Cha'kwena"  (who  t 

thanksgiving).  eeper  of  al1  game  (see  Destruction  of  thl  £  ,  n,8'ag:cment  with  the 

tne  Kla  nakvve  and  songs  0f 
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personated  by  a  man)  in  the  He'kiapawa  ki'wi‘sine  the  same  day,  and 
wash  off'  the  pinkish  paint  which  covers  her  limbs.  The  dress  of  the 
‘Cha'kwena  at  this  time  hangs  from  both  shoulders  and  fastens  up  the 
front.  The  Zunis  say:  “ In  the  olden  time  dresses  were  worn  in  this 
fashion.”  The  ‘Cha'kwena  gives  te'likinawe  to  the  women,  to  be 
ottered  to  the  A'wan  ‘Si ta  (Great  Mother)  of  the  children  of  To'wa 
yal'lanne  (Corn  mountain).  These  te'likinawe  are  deposited  at  the 
mother  rock  (see  plate  xii)  below  the  summit  of  this  mesa.  The  hus¬ 
bands  of  the  women  frequently  accompany  them  on  this  pilgrimage, 
which  means  much  to  them. 

Later  in  the  day  the  ‘Cha'kwena,  wearing  her  mask,  which  covers  the 
face  only,  passes  through  the  village  telling  the  people  she  will  give  to 
them  the  game  of  the  world.  At  this  time  ‘Cha'kwena  and  the  other 
gods  receive  many  donations  of  food.  The  Sal'imobiya  (warriors  and 
seed-gatherers)  of  the  six  regions  announce  that  they  will  bring  all  seeds 
to  the  people.  After  sunset  these  gods  go  over  the  western  road  and 
deposit  the  collected  corn  in  the  river  for  the  gods  at  Ko'thluwala'wa, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  food  is  brought  back  to  the  village  and  eaten. 
The  ‘Cha'kwena  on  the  following  day  plants  the  te'likinawe  given  her 
by  the  personators  of  the  gods  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  hunt. 

The ‘San'iakiakwe  assemble  in  their  fraternity  chamber  on  the  night 
previous  to  the  hunt,  and  the  personators  of  the  gods,  including  the 
‘Cha'kwena,  wearing  the  masks  and  other  paraphernalia,  go  from  the 
He'kiapawa  ki'wi‘sine  to  the  fraternity  chamber  of  the  ‘San'iakiakwe 
and  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle,  drum,  and  song  of  the 
fraternity. 

The  first  bod}T  of  A'shiwanni  meet  the  same  night  in  their  ceremonial 
chamber.  At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  the  ‘San'iakiakwe 
join  the  A'shiwanni.  ‘Cha'kwena  leaves  the  He'kiapawa  ki'wi‘sine 
and,  passing  by  the  north  side  of  the  village,  enters  Si'aa'  plaza  from 
the  east  side.  Proceeding  to  the  center  of  the  plaza,  she  passes  to 
the  north,  west,  south,  and  east,  starting  each  time  from  the  center, 
and  then  makes  a  circle  from  left  to  right  four  times  around  the 
plaza,  that  the  rain-makers  of  the  four  regions  and  those  of  the 
world,  the  circle  symbolizing  the  world,  may  cause  the  rains  to  fall 
upon  Zuni.  She  then  ascends  a  ladder  and  enters  the  ceremonial 
chamber  of  the  A'shiwanni  and  sits  on  a  sacred  embroidered  blanket 
spread  upon  a  box  and  crossed  with  sacred  meal,  indicative  of  the 
four  cardinal  points.  The  priest  of  the  Zenith  (sun  priest)  places 
a  hand  on  each  shoulder  and  motions  her  to  the  six  regions,  the 
Zenith  and  Nadir  being  indicated  by  a  sort  of  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  shoulders,  and  attaches  a  fluffy  eagle  plume,  colored  red,  to  the 
scalp  lock.  The  elder  and  jmunger  brother  Bow  priests  make  tire 
v  ith  the  fire  sticks  in  the  chamber  of  the  A'shiwanni,  and  torches 
of  cedar  fiber  are  ignited.  The  ‘Cha'kwena,  accompanied  by  two 
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ivo yemshi  carrying-  thp  Ii<rlif«~i 

f’f  f°"OW  the  ‘Sito'iaki“k»-e^ttr™  "het!  T  yTger  hmther  Bow 
■oad,carrylngbread  made  ^  chamber  for  the  western 

of  A  shiwanni.  The  Ko'yemshi  set  S, e  t  d.fughtera  of  «>e  first  body 

tton  as  they  proceed.  The  Saldino!  -  .  ,°  ^  16  ?rass  and  other  vegeta- 

tipona  (Wood-ears),  U'poyona  (Woohea  ^  Si,X  ™fions’  ‘Hle'lashok- 

nuny  deer),  pass  over  the  road  foil  •  '  "  N'  k'1  wisho  (Owner  of 

reaching  certain  point,  the  y  U^w  SaTi^l  Cha'k«““.  and,  after 

others  proceed  some  distant  'i?'1*”  tllc  N<«b  halts;  the 

tSee^.^  "*  -  -“t^fi^X^ 

I-aknakwi  (a  deip  plac^iMhe  n’,tr  bed  "  “  "“r  dg!>rette  ‘Mawiyu 

returns  and  joins  his  three  associ  r  ,  ‘StanCe  west  of  the  vil- 
with  other  gods,  notifying  the  people  tl',1  "'  lo  -° ,j' rough  the  village 
arrived  and  calling  on'  them  to  ,3  e  the  hour  for  the  hunt  fits 
yucca  on  !lt I  who  are  not  fortunate  enouthT  ^  """  tbeir  gk'“ 
hasten  to  have  their  hair  done  1  T?  get  out  of  ‘he  way.  All 
No  one  can  take  tartTn  V r  ***»  ™8ked  in  yucca 

having  the  hair  washed  Manv  a  'g,ous  ceremonial  without  first 
Should  a  personate,,  of  a  g^ wTsh  T**  «<**  are  on  fo^ 

with  a  member  of  his  ki’wlsinS  the^uest  ’  r  ^  ,0  ona  8Me 
on  the  mask,  and  the  other  ’  ,  qUfS  nan  demounts  and  puts 

their  fathers  or  brothers.  Th  Sa  yatiatn'6'  ride  behind 

Party  of  pedestrians,  and  when  they  retch  °Ilo"feparately,  each  with  a 
this  god  chases  the  party  to  where  the  Sup-  of  ‘he  North, 

and  returns  to  a  points  tew  yards  in  ad  ,?*  °f  tte  ^t  stands 
same  party  is  then  chased  to  the  net  “Tk' d  !'8f»™erplace.  The 
M  est,  who  returns  to  a  point  some  rarfr  ;  V  ?  of  the 

‘ion.  In  this  way  the  party  passes  'all  il  "  7"1  °f  1,18  fol™er  posi- 
aame  time  advance  some  yard?  ’  Thi f  ^  the  ^  at  the 
ioa  ya  hlia  and  his  party.  Finally  all  re  '  i  'o,"  puraued  with  each 
waiting  i„  the  timbered  counter.  ‘San'iakiakwe,  whoare 

A  low  ti*66  is  fired  npQT.  f r  i 

fraternity,  gods,  and  others,  with  0™!'^  “  h,T''J  toroh>  «<l  the 
as  food  for  the  gods.  Those  offered  lit  th  s  '"to  tlle  flamt‘s 

tions  to  the  deceased  members  of  the  f  !  b“-“  “twkwe  are  invoca- 
bunt.  The  -Cha'kwena  p.”yt  to  the  T™"?  *°  aid  *•»  in  the 
imploring  her  to  send  many  of  hei  of Sw  ,T  *be 
,Jhe  others  address  the  ..'oils  in  os.  1  (rabbits)  to  the  Zunis. 
influence  the  mother  of  game  to  send  ho) ’  tb*  they  will 

the  rain-makers  will  water  the  earth  .  ,f‘ldren  ,to  fhe‘n  and  that 

directions.  The  .Catena  and  S 
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and  with  the  firebrands  drive  the  rabbits  out  from  their  hiding  places 
among  the  trees.  The  rabbits  are  killed  by  the  gods  and  others 
with  the  rabbit  stick.  The  gods  never  take  up  the  rabbits  they  kill, 
but  the  women  run  from  their  places  to  collect  them  and  return  again 
to  the  circle.  When  a  god  fails  to  kill  a  rabbit  which  runs  between 
himself  and  another  man.  and  the  man  kills  it,  the  latter  strikes  the 
god  over  each  arm  and  leg;  but  -should  the  god  slay  the  rabbit 
he  whips  the  man;  if  both  fail,  they  whip  one  another.  The  women 
endeavor  to  catch  the  rabbits  with  their  hands  as  they  pass  by,  but  are 
not  often  successful.  The  unsuccessful  one  receives  four  strokes  across 
the  back  from  the  gods. 

The  first  rabbit  killed  has  its  nose  cut  and  is  handed  to  the  ‘Cha'- 
kwena  by  a  maiden,  and  the  ‘Cha'kwena  rubs  the  bleeding  nose  down 
her  legs  on  the  inner  sides,  that  the  A'shiwi  (Zuni)  girls  may  hasten 
to  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty  and  that  they  may  be  prolific  in  child¬ 
bearing. 

After  the  first  hunt  is  finished  the  circle  is  broken,  and  the  women 
who  have  charge  of  the  slain  rabbits  carry  them  to  the  mo'sona  (director) 
and  pe'kwin  (deputy)  of  the  ‘San'iakiakwe,  who  stand  facing  the  east, 
each  holding  a  firebrand.  They  pick  off  a  bit  of  fur  from  the  tip  of 
the  tail  of  each  rabbit  and  place  this  fur  in  the  firebrands,  for  future 
success  in  the  hunt.  The  rabbits  are  laid  on  their  sides  on  the  ground, 
with  their  heads  to  the  east  and  facing  south,  and  all  draw  near,  pray, 
and  sprinkle  them  with  meal. 

All  the  rabbits  that  are  secured  in  the  hunt,  except  the  one  carried 
by  'Sr'sikia  to  He'iwa  ki'wffsinS,  are  conveyed  by  the  director  of  the 
‘San'iakiakwe  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  first  body  of  A'shi- 
wanni  and  presented  to  them.  The  rabbits  are  laid  on  the  floor,  with 
their  heads  to  the  east,  and  an  ear  of  corn  is  placed  between  the  fore 
paws  of  each  rabbit  (see  plate  cvi  b).  All  present,  including  the 
members  of  the  household,  gather  around,  offer  up  a  prayer,  and 
sprinkle  meal.  A  feast  is  then  enjoyed,  and  some  of  the  food  is  car¬ 
ried  from  this  chamber  to  He'kiapawa  ki'wffsine  In-  the  women  of  the 
house.  The  rabbits  presented  to  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  are 
stewed  in  vessels  used  exclusively  for  ceremonial  cooking,  and  at  sun¬ 
rise  the  meat  is  cast  into  the  tire,  with  a  prayer  to  the  gods  to  eat: 
“My  fathers,  my  mothers,  my  children,  eat.”  ‘SDsikia  flays  his 
rabbit  and  fills  the  skin  with  cedar  bark.  A  pinch  of  meal  is  placed 
in  the  tilling,  symbolic  of  the  heart,  a  hollow  reed  is  run  from  the 
mouth  through  the  filling,  and  gypsum  is  placed  in  the  eye  sockets. 

After  the  return  of  the  gods  from  the  hunt  they  pass  about  the 
village  before  entering  He'kiapawa  ki'wffsine.  There  is  dancing  in 
the  six  ki'wi‘siwe  throughout  the  night.  During  the  evening  the 
‘Cha'kwena,  led  by  the  Ko'mosona,  encircles  the  village,  and  on 
reaching  a  point  on  the  north  side  she  leaves  the  Ko'mosona,  proceeds 
some  distance  north  of  the  village,  and  deposits  food  offerings  in 
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an  excavation  made  fn>-  <-i  *  V0 

fe,y  ‘trough  partanti„PnU,'C’theai  -M*  ««—  may 

to  maturity,  and  that  the  womb  il  i  ’  re"  u™  and  grow 
repeats  her  prayer  on  the  three  followf  P"?li8c'  The  ‘Cha'kwena 
cardinal  points.  The  gods  apnea  ■ f n  «»  three  other 

a  time  in  the  streets  of  tbe'illa.,/’!  'T  SUecessire  eyenings  for 
He  kiapawa  ki'wfsine  and  i„  the  *1  da"ce  during  the  night  in 
kiakwe.  The  ‘Cha'kwena  spends  <*»»»ber  of  the  4,,,'ia- 

deposition  of  food  in  the  He'l-i.,  ,f°Ur  da7s  following  the  last 
suggestive  of  a  woman  afto-  aceouchem  7'™/  loBD«i“*  »»  her  bed, 
children  may  remain  in  the  ki'wit  •  -  AlV  woman  haying  lost 
preparing  a  sand  bed  for  her.«  thls  time.  the  ‘Cha'kwena 

godded  rndXs^TheMn^T'1  “  "!  *!  ki'wi«“*  she  bathes  the 
woman’s  belt  tied  at  the  left  side^a'puir ‘‘f  embroidered  sash  and  a 
deerskm  and  elaborate  necklaces  a, id  1  ?  m°0casins  <*  Hue  white 

put  on,  and  blue  yarn  is  attached  ‘to  I  ,  Jti  of  P'ccious  beads  are 

to  the  left;  the  mask  is  then  placed  6  ngbt  w™t  and  a  bow  wristlet 
supplied  with  a  gourd  rattle,  wbie  ,  she' ea  The  *»**«*»  h 

anil  a  bunch  of  te'likinawe  is  carried  in  ft  ,  T‘n  her  ril?ht  hand, 
faang-s  below  the  breast  t,  f)  •  u.  ^ett  hand.  A  fawn 

Ko'mosona  from  the  ki'wi'sine * whST/h*  ‘Cha'kwena  follows  the 

aud  after  them  the  Ko'pekwh  a!,d fw ’V T  ,Sa'ya‘hlia  behind  her 
three  stand  off  a  distance  while  the  othe,  P‘‘ ^wanni.  The  la8, 

°f  the  ki  wffsine.  The  ‘Chn'l^r  the  approach  the  house  south 
fo?  tedikinawe  she  tries*  S  *»""* « 

A  ft  1  h  lai  'v  h°  are  close  to  her  extend  the'  *imeS’  and  the  four 

Afterward  the  matron  of  the  house  !  I  WS  ln  the  sa®e  manner 
kjnds  of  bread  to  the  ‘Cha  kwena  ZT  TTd  hand*  vario* 

Ko  mosona  or  Ko'pekwm,  to  be  deoo  it  T  *  '  T  arffer  pieces  to  the 
on  the  ground,  and  places  the  small  plfcTinTh*  ;'anket  that  »  spread 
>e  afterward  given  to  the  o-0ds  T!ip  f  V™  skm  she  wears, 
sprinkle  the  ‘Cha'kwena  and  SaWhli  “llj  of  the  house  now 

visited,  and  food  is  collected  i„  the  ^  meaI-  MaV  houses  arl 
Men  who  particimte T  ,  6  manner  described.  6 

to  the  ‘Cha'kwena,  Ku'japalksa'havhf game§'ive  te'likinawe 

g-ame,  for  success  in  the  hunt  *  The  fff  tTZ  the  ori£inal  owner  of  all 

women  as  wish  to  become  mother  .  ‘  J  bodj  ot  A'shiwanni  and  such 

Ku'yapfilTsa.  Long  pra  er  e  1Uake -brings  of  te'likinawe  to 

This  goddess  is  sooi/laden  with ^  ^  Potion? 

attached  to  a  string.  Everv  ho,  1  ff61'1"8'8’  whicb  sbe  carries 

by  ‘Cha'kwena  and  her  party.  ThosThh  H°°r  is  waited 

their  offerings  of  food.  When  a  suffi  ■  f  g  ab°Ve  descend  to  make 
ered  thp.  .•  n  a  hUmcient  quantity  i _ 
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He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine.  When  the  fawn  skin  can  no  longer  hold  the 
contributions  its  contents  are  emptied  by  a  Ko'pP'lashiwanni  into  a 
sack  which  is  carried  for  the  purpose.  After  Cha'kwena  has  con¬ 
cluded  her  visits  through  the  village,  she  passes,  with  her  associates, 
over  the  western  road,  led  by  the  Ko'mosona  for  a  distance,  and  the  food 
collected  in  the  fawn  skin  is  deposited  with  te'likinawe  and  prayer 
meal  in  an  excavation  in  the  river  bank  made  b\r  wor'we  (managers) 
from  the  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine.  Long  prayers  are  offered  by  all 
present.  The  opening  is  afterward  covered,  Cha'kwena  removes 
her  mask,  and  the  ceremoipy  in  which  she  figures  is  concluded. 

Coming  of  Ivo'loowisi  (Plumed  Serpent)  and  Involuntary 
Initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili 

Those  who  are  to  personate  the  gods  at  the  coming  of  Ko'loowisi 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  the  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine 
during  the  eight  days  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  fetish.  The 
first  seven  mornings  they  go  to  collect  wood,  which  they  bring  on 
the  backs  of  burros.  On  the  sixth  morning  the  Sal'imobi\Ta  from  the 
other  ki'wi'siwe,  each  with  his  younger  brother,  or  fellow,  meet  in 
He'kiapawa  to  decide  upon  the  fraternities  that  are  to  be  invited  to 
the  ki'wi'siwe  to  participate  in  the  coming  ceremonies,  each  Sal'imobiya 
except  the  one  in  He'kiapawa  being  privileged  to  have  a  fraternity  of 
his  choice  in  his  ki'wi'sine.  The  Great  Fire  fraternity  must  always  be 
in  He'kiapawa  for  this  occasion. 

Each  personator  of  a  god  who  is  to  accompany  Ko'loowisi  to  the 
village  selects  a  young  man  and  provides  him  with  a  gourd  jug  with 
which  to  visit  To'seluna,  a  sacred  spring  at  Ojo  Caliente,  and  get  wrater 
and  the  tall  grass  which  grows  in  the  spring.  The  party  of  young 
men  returns  in  the  evening  in  time  to  join  the  personators  of  the  gods, 
who  have  gathered  at  a  certain  point  some  distance  west  of  the  village, 
ready  to  accompany  the  Ko'loowisi,  which  has  been  taken  to  this  point, 
entirely  secreted  by  its  priest,  or  keeper. 

The  figure  of  Ko'loowisi,  which  is  constructed  of  deerskin,  is  about  5 
feet  long  and  8  inches  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  body.  The 
under  portion  is  painted  white  and  the  back  is  black,  covered  with 
duplicate  curves  in  yellow  and  blue-green  to  designate  the  scales  of  the 
serpent.  A  rod  of  cottonwood  extends  through  the  fetish,  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  spinal  column.  A  miniature  stick  with  plumes  attached,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  heart,  is  secured  at  the  middle  of  the  rod.  Hoops  of 
slender  pieces  of  cottonwood,  representing  the  ribs  of  the  serpent, 
extend  from  the  neck  to  the  lower  end.  A  deerskin  tongue,  colored 
red,  hangs  from  the  mouth,  which  is  provided  with  teeth.  Plumes 
stand  from  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  made  of  a  gourd.  The  throat 
is  wrapped  with  a  fox  skin*  (see  plate  xm).  The  procession  as  it 

a  An  exact  model,  made  for  the  writer  by  a  priest  associated  with  the  fetish,  is  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum. 
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y  o 

a  tablet  oivia.oented'w'r  doud  simiboM  °f  fetisl1  P88888  through 
ported  „„  each  .side  bv  a  »  „  O t  **  ^  WMch  »  *»V 

men  carry  on  each  side  a  apn.ee  tree  I,  7“  wi‘8i"6-  T"°  other 
that  only  the  head  is  distinctly  seen  The  t  q  T?”  ‘he  Ko'loowi8i 
held  by  the  left  hand  of  the  priest  »  tbe  fetisb’  ffl'ich  is 

(^shen,,  on  which  he  consltly^^ri^^^^ 

Ko'thluwala'wa),  the  SZdyi^wwion  f'T  (di,'ector»eneral  in 
the  six  regions,  many  other  gods  and  a  n  yd-gntbcicrs)  from 

kl  Wl  81»e-  Su'ti*ki,  a  bird  fetish  follow  frora  chu'pawa 

are  grouped  at  the  side  and  back  of The f T  ^°',oowki  The  gods 
■s  carried  to  each  ki'wi'sine  in  the  e  d  ,shes'  The  Ko'loowisi 
entering  He'klapawa  the  Ko'loowi  1“'  ™“ed  bT  ‘Kifiklo.  On 
"■'tints  head  to  the  east,  and  the  two'ltT^'^,  n°rth  °f  tbe  «tar. 
coier  the  fetish  except  tile  head  The  ' t'kf  ,S°  plaeecl  88  to  quite 
head  was  thrust  is  deposited  back  of  the  l  l''°Ugh  "’llich  the 
water  brought  from  To'seluna  sn.i.  •  .  ‘,.tar’  tbe  *0“rd  jugs  of 

north  of  the  meal  line,  which  extend  f  /'*  p  acetl  before  the  fetish 

wTth’t'116  S?rin*  is  laid  “pon  the  jugs  The'  .an.d  the  «»» 

with  two  pictures  of  Ko'loowisi  „hf.h  '  SUle  18  decorated 

south  walls,  the  heads  almost  «t,,T  a”'  *•  north  and 

the  Ko'loowisi  and  Pau'tiwa  remain  with  H  The  Priesfc  of 

sta.it  y  blows  the  shell,  making  TTppTir  that  b  ^  fo™<"  eon- 
a  continuous  roaring.  The  other  /  serPent  is  keeping  up 

respective  khwi  We,  where  the  Sf"  *  **“  g°  “>  ** 
iem.  The  Ko'yemshi,  who  are  sudtmm  1  akSi5eiuble(:i  to  receive 
rying  ‘Kiiiklo  back  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  d  °  returninff  after  car- 
others  and  proceed  to  their  ceremoni’aTT  ^  ^  VlJkge  after  the 
throughout  the  night,  Viaiting“^”^:C,!amf?er-  The  **  dance 
the  order  in  which  the  region!  are  n,  |b,n®affcer  “other,  observing 
Zenith,  and  Nadir.  &  ‘  ed~ North,  West,  South,  East, 

Ko'loowisi  gather°inttLnHeTlamuarithe  ^  Wh°  accomPanied  the 
offerings  of  grains  of  ^  coni  a"d  othe f™  aad  make 

the  director  and  deputy  of  the  r  t  see  s,  which  are  received  bv 
Sal'imobiya  of  the  Norfh  has Y  ^  *»*"%.  The  yellow 

that  of  the  South  red  cor! Ta  t  J  ^  ob.the  West  blue  corn, 
Zenith  multicolored  grains  of  corn  that  f'' ft  "v  ^  C01‘’’  t,lat  of  the 
Ko'yemshi  native  squashed bh«k  the 
corn  of  all  colors,  and  Na'wisho  swT  f  *  8eeds>  Shu'Iaawi‘si 

The  -ds  ~  -•  -  ---te  r 
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lends  to  Pescado,  one  of  the  farming  districts.  After  proceeding 
about  a  mile  they  remove  their  masks  and  take  from  their  hair  a 
la'showanne  (plume  attached  to  a  cotton  cord),  consisting  of  a  single 
feather  of  a  woodpecker,  and  attach  it  to  a  sprig  of  coyote  weed. 
“This  feather  is  used  because  the  -woodpecker  ascends  and  descends 
the  trees  headforemost  and  can  peck  into  the  hardest  wood.”  The 
masks  are  replaced,  and  the  gods  return  to  their  respective  ki'wi‘siwe 
and  await  the  coming  of  ‘Kiaklo  at  daylight. 

‘Kiaklo,  who  on  the  present  occasion  is  called  Ha'shi  (shaker), 
accompanied  by  two  Mu'luktakia,  two  Kia'nakwe,  director  and  warrior, 
two  or  three  Sal'imobiva,  two  or  three  Sa'ya‘hlia,  and  usually  one  or  two 
‘Glia' kwena  gods,"  comes  over  the  eastern  road  to  Si'aa'  te'wita.  The 
two  Mu'luktakia  dance  in  the  center  of  the  te'wita,  while  Ha'shi  tramps 
about  sprinkling  a  line  of  meal  after  him  and  calling  to  the  others  to 
follow.6  When  the  gods  reach  He'kiapa  te'wita  the  Mu'luktakia  dance 
immediately  before  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  He'klapawa  ki'wi'sine 
through  which  the  head  of  Ko'loowisi  has  been  thrust,  the  tablet  being 
attached  to  the  opening  of  the  outer  wall.  The  head  of  the  serpent 
protrudes  at  intervals,  touching  the  Mu'luktakia  while  they  dance. 
Ha'shi  now  repeats  the  running  about  and  sprinkling  of  meal  behind 
him,  calling  to  the  others  to  follow.  After  a  short  time  Ha'shi,  with 
his  followers,  departs  over  the  western  road,  while  the  Ko'yemshi  and 
Sal'imobiya,  and  others  of  the  six  ki'wTsiwe  who  may  have  been 
spectators,  return  to  their  respective  ki'wi‘siwe. 

Later  in  the  morning  the  directors  of  the  different  ki'wi‘siwe  and 
some  six  or  eight  others  go  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wi‘sine,  where  members 
of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  have  already  carried  materials  for  a 
sand  or  dry  painting.  A  disk  is  formed  of  sand,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  any  place,  but  usually  from  the  creek.  A  deep,  small¬ 
necked,  archaic  bowl,  greatly  prized  by  the  Zunis,  decorated  with 
toads,  tadpoles,  and  dragon  flies,  is  placed  by  the  director  of  the 
Great  Fire  fraternity  in  the  center  of  the  disk  of  sand.  This  bowl  is 
referred  to  as  the  spring.  The  water  in  it  must  have  been  brought 
from  ‘Kia'nanaknan'na  (a  spring  sacred  to  the  rain  priests),  and  must 
contain  mosses,  such  fishes  as  may  be  found,  frogs,  and  also  a 
water  snake,  if  one  can  be  secured  in  this  particular  spring.  The 
water  is  dipped  by  a  member  of  the  Frog  clan.  A  ground  color 
of  white  covers  the  sand,  and  one  of  the  artists  of  the  fraternity, 
chosen  by  the  director,  delineates  upon  it  pictures  of  the  Sal'imobiva, 
‘Kiaklo,  and  other  gods.  There  must  be  as  many  gods  represented 

nThese  tCha'kwena  bear  no  relation  to  the  ‘Cha'kwena  (Ku'yapalhsa)  before  mentioned. 

ft  The  man  who  personates  Hii'shi  is  not  the  same  as  he  who  represents  ‘Kiaklo  when  he  recites  the 
Iliad,  though  he  wears  the  same  mask  and  regalia;  nor  are  those  who  accompany  him  the  men  who 
are  to  personate  the  gods  when  the  children  are  initiated  into  the  Ko'tikili.  These  are  now  present 
as  spectators  only. 
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tbe  GrePat  Fir / “ated-  The  director  of 
t  only  occasionally  to  observe  the  t  j  bj  thls  Pouting,  leaving- 

“  *h«  Cb"'p»«  »re  2  th«  —* 

brothers  Na'wisho,  elder  l.rother  ‘H V aTif"'™01^’  two  elder 
v  poyooa,  two  elder  brothers  An'nah  .  hsboH,P°™,  elder  brother 

A«„  M'Vhu  (Great  Father)  Ko'ye“,£f  ^  ^  -><J 

.rrrjXrr.f^  ^ 

by  the  twoAn'nahoho,  and  the  fom-  ,  he  wa’  wbeve  he  is  joined 

the  director  of  the  Great  Fire  fra  tern  itvT  t0  ki'wi^ne,  where 

with  a„  ancient  shell  attached  to  a  lo„o  stS WJter  from  tbe  “spring  ” 
to  each  a  drink.  At  this  point  the  ohn' * ?  .°f  cottonwood  and  gives 
accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  dr,™"  The  fPte™%  sin*  fo  ‘he 
tbe  gods  angry,  and  the  pe'kwfn  t  ’  1  Water  ls  drunk  to  make 

*ho  drink  this  water  are  prwZdt\TSt),,SayS:  “TW  <*  you 

may  meet,  except  those  that  you  find  i  f"  ,  “en  and  women  vou 
the  wall  or  by  a  ladder  or  under  one  or  Standin»  close  to 

vase  of  water;  or  pregnant  women  me '  “  o{  or  a 

buckskin  around  them,  officers  of  the  fr  ''hones  j„  the  hair  or 

ceremonies,  or  those  who  have  w„  ,  "±0  tak«  Part  in  the 

mounds.”  The  gods  and  otherl  wC  nd  °“  “»<*  *****  «nd 

sme  and  partaken  of  the  water  «!  Previously  visited  the  ki'wi*- 
pe'kwin  to  whip  the  people  The  'T™1  in8t™<=tions  from  The 
pottery,  and  as  each  piece  is  thrownto^h  *  break  lat'S'e  quantities  of 
ashetu  (Death  to  the  Navaho)  ”  li.j!  '5”""1  (lle-v  cl'y:  “Pa'chu 
gods  and  burned  by  the  lighted  brand'tf  Shu'l  >V  tke  other 

L  "a  Pa  chu  an  ham'pone  cha'pitn  .1  «  W1  s1’  an<1  they  cry: 

camp.)”  The  populace  and  SMlmS^h™7  bam  tbe  Navaho 

destruction  of  pottery  and  basketf  *  *  ”r  wh®»P  during.  the 

*  and  listen 

which  passes  through  the  hatchway  He  h  u  T  ”°W  0,1  the  ladder 

with  gypsum  eyes,  previously  referred  to  it,  k-8tUffed  rabbit  8kin 
''Illustrations  of  these  sand  iai  ”  -  re  erie  to,  near  his  mouth,  and  the 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  thT k  paintings  may  be  found  in  “The  Rpliod  i  - - 

23  h-01  7  6aU  °f  EthU°l0gy' p- 63^-  8  6  °f  the  Zufii  CMld, » 
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rabbit  is  supposed  to  be  saying:  “Your  little  grandfather  is  hungry; 
he  wishes  something  to  eat;  bring  him  some  food.”  The  Ko'yemshi, 
in  obedience  to  the  little  grandfather’s  request,  go  to  the  homes  of 
the  children  who  are. to  be  initiated  and  have  been  previously  named 
by ‘Si^sikia  and  the  Ko'yemshi.  The  first  boy  visited  gives  an  eating 
bowl  full  of  cooked  yellow  beans,  the  next  gives  a  bowl  of  blue  beans, 
the  next  a  bowl  of  red  beans,  the  fourth  a  bowl  of  white  beans,  the  fifth 
a  bowl  of  beans  of  all  colors,  the  sixth  a  bowl  of  black  beans.  The 
other  children  give  dried  peaches,  stewed  meat,  etc.  The  bowls  of 
food  are  carried  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wfisine  by  the  Ko'yemshi,  who  hand 
them  through  the  hatchway  to  persons  inside.  ‘SiTsikia  does  not  receive 
the  bowls  himself.  Wor'we  (managers)  from  the  other  ki'wfisiwe 
go  to  He'iwa  and  carry  off  their  share  of  the  food,  each  party  partaking 
of  the  feast  in  its  own  ki'wPsine  after  the  gods  have  finished  their  tour 
of  destruction.  About  this  time  each  godfather  carries  a  la'showanne 
to  the  He'iwa  ki'wfisine,  giving  it  to  the  director  of  the  Great  Fire 
fraternity,  who  places  it  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  sand 
painting. 

The  godfathers  of  the  boys  who  donate  beans  have  their  la'showawe 
placed  on  the  heads  of  the  Sal'imobiya  of  the  six  regions,  each  la'sho¬ 
wanne  being  placed  on  the  head  of  the  god  associated  with  the  region 
of  the  color  of  the  beans,  the  color  of  the  figures  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ki'wfisine  the  boy  is  to  enter;  but,  apart  from  the  feathers 
of  the  godfathers  of  the  boys  who  have  donated  the  beans  of  the  colors 
of  the  six  regions,  the  feathers  are  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  figures 
as  the  director  may  decide.  As  soon  as  each  father  is  informed  upon 
which  figure  his  plume  is  placed  he  leaves  the  ki'wi*sine  to  prepare  for 
the  involuntary  initiation  of  his  godchild. 

The  pe'kwin  leads  the  gods  from  He'kiapawa  ki'wfisine,  where  they 
assembled  after  their  feasts  in  their  respective  ki'wfisiwe,  to  Si'aa' 
te'wita.  Entering  by  the  eastern  covered  way,  he  sprinkles  a  line  of 
meal  from  the  entrance  of  the  plaza  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wfisine  and  forms 
a  circle  of  meal  at  the  base  of  the  ladder  which  leads  to  the  roof  of  the 
ki'wfisine.  He  crosses  the  main  line  of  meal  at  equal  intervals  with 
lines  of  meal  of  the  different  colors  associated  with  the  six  regions, 
beginning  at  the  east  entrance,  to  indicate  the  positions  the  gods  are  to 
take.  He  again  returns  to  the  east  entrance  and  places  the  Ko'pekwin, 
deputy  to  the  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'mosona,  and  the  gods  in  proper  order, 
standing  each  one,  with  a  hand  on  each  shoulder,  on  a  cross  line  of  the 
meal;  they  all  face  north.  The  position  of  the  gods  is  as  follows:  The 
Sal'imobiya  of  the  North  stands  next  to  the  Ko'mosona,  then  follow  in 
order  the  Sal'imobiya  of  the  West,  Sal'imobiya  of  the  South,  Sal'imo¬ 
biya  of  the  East,  Sal'imobiya  of  the  Zenith,  Sal'imobiya  of  the  Nadir, 
Tlle'lashoktlpona,  U'poyona,  An'nahoho,  Shu'laawfisi,  ‘SiTsikia,  and 
Great  Father  Ko'yemshi.  The  other  Ko'yemshi  mark  a  place  with 
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children.  f°r  ea°h  80d  *°  place  iis  “tended  foot  while  striking  the 

cotton  shirt  amf°two  W™kets°"  d®  'T^  °f  Ws  Sodt^er,  wears  a 
‘■onal  blankets  and  a  piece  of  canv  "  r  “  •»  “>«  back  by  ’two  „ddi 

tee  l- if d  *"  °'den  times-  As  thegodttek<!tbepla0eOfthebison 
the  children  are  struck  four  times  bv  no  If  ^  PHSS  before  the  gods 

f  ncca  The  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekw'n  tak  ^  bunches  of  ^ant 

After  the  godfather  passes  the  line  of the T  F*  in  the  whiPl> 

cl  ili'.'lf  ff  "ds.th0  Judder  to  the  root  ofteL  ,!if  E  “*»  the 


K  1°  at  tte  h“tehway  if  he  is  old  e  V  where  tlle 

bidder,  otherwise  the  g-odfather  carrhf  ,  •  to  walk  down  the 

removes  the  la'showanne  from  the  “  lnt°  the  ki'wi‘sine.  He 
the  child’s  head,  and  the  directed of th* r  tigrure  and  ties  it  to 
the  child  a  drink  from  the  “sprino-  Great  Fi™  fraternity  gives 
old  shell  referred  to.  After  all  fL  W^er  ,s  dlPPed  with  the 
the  hair  they  are  told  to  step  upon  the  ^  ^  plumes  tied  to 
an  other  portions  of  their  bodies  bein-  toTl  tbeir  breasts 

children  are  now  carried  on  the  h  f  tOUfhed  mth  the  sand.  The 
P  aza  and  seated  on  the  ledwes  thnt  ^  °  their  ^fathers  to  the 
godfathers  standing  behind  them  '  Th*  around  tlje  square,  the 
godtatber  stand  on  each  side  of  tee  child  Y'’d  daUghter  of  each 
blankets  over  him,  holding  a  niece  f  ’  f  "ow  has  only  three 
fter  the  godfathers  leave  the  kiVif!"  'll,  "  '|'''h  secretes  the  child. 
Fire  fraternity  ascends  with  the  J  f  dlrector  of  the  Great 
the  shell,  gives  those  who  are t?/™®,1 »°w  “d’  diPP'"?  water  w  th 
drafts  of  the  sacred  water  0,1  tbe  of  the  kiWsi„e 

A-  sc|uri’0  formed  hv 

regions,  each  cross  with  its  fof  pohf  >f  “f*1,’.  sy"lbo|izing  the  four 
“  ‘he  plaza  by  the  Ko'mosoif  F  s-™l«i|Z,ng  the  same,  is  made 
Ko'pVlashiwanni  from  some  one  kiAf  fj’  seleoted  by  the 
Jho  one  on  the  northeast  cross  faces  «  «  Mch  011  »  cross, 

faces  west,  the  one  on  the  soulhufi  t  the  onc  the  northwest 
southeast  faces  east.  After  a  time  thTt  S°Uth'  f'  the  one  0,1  the 
points  directly  to  their  left  and  i„  ,r  g°ds  tu™.  facing  the 

he  four  regions,  after  which  fc  /  “  ‘hey  make  a  circuit  of 

from  the  northeast  cross  past  tJ  i  ",0S”"a  ,cads  the  Sa'ya'hlia 
nearest  the  east  entrance  Tm.  a chl  dre”.  beginnin  • 


■“o  uwimrast  cross  past  Hip  ,m;i  1  ,  . -  oa,  y^a'iiiia 

nearest  the  east  entrance.  The  god  e  deavm- , With  tbe  ddld 
the  canvas  by  touching  it  with'  his  W p ,°  locate  the  child  under 
ben  the  Sa'yateiia  fron,  the  „0rthwtt  ore  s  ’  C'’ild  "  S‘™ct 
and  strikes  each  one  twice.  Three  stroke  «  P^S6S  bj  the  children 
Sa  hha  from  the  cross  at  the  south wp\  glVen  each  chi|d  bv  the 
8  The  fo  “6s°?e  !™.m  the  southeast  cros's.  ***  ^  Stnk*> «*» 
nearest  tee  east  entrance  is  carrtedt’  £ 
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the  little  one,  now  having- but  two  blankets  and  the  canvas  over  him, 
is  struck  four  times  by  each  Sa'yaMdia.  Each  child  is  carried  in  turn 
by  these  gods.  After  passing  the  gods,  the  godfather  continues  to 
his  home,  where  he  and  the  godchild  join  in  a  feast,  after  which  they 
go  to  either  the  0'he‘wa  or  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wPsine.  When  the  gods 
leave  the  plaza  they  repair  to  the  Iie'kiapawa,  where  all  the  other 
gods  are  assembled;  there  they  have  a  light  repast,  and  then  arrange 
the  corn  to  be  delivered  by  the  Ko'loowisi  in  the  ki'wdsiwe.  When  all 
who  are  privileged,  including  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mo- 
sona  and  others,  are  gathered  in  Chu'pawa  and  0'he‘wa  ki'wEsiwe  the 
gods  in  I  ie'kiapawa  separate  into  two  bodies,  going  to  the  two  ki'wksiwe 
in  the  order  before  described.  All  but  one  of  the  gods  enter  the  hatch¬ 
way  headforemost;  facing  the  north,  and  catching  the  rung  of  the 
ladder  with  one  foot,  then  the  rung  below  by  the  bended  knee,  they 
descend  the  ladder  in  this  manner  to  the  fire  altar;  and  with  head  on 
the  slab  of  the  altar  make  a  somersault  into  the  room. 

A  sacred  embroidered  blanket  is  attached  to  the  wall  at  the  west 
end  of  the  room,  one  is  placed  on  the  ledge  immediately  below,  and 
many  strings  of  precious  beads  and  an  old  red,  black,  and  green  yarn 
belt  hang  on  each  side  of  the  blanket  on  the  wall.  U'poyona,  who  is 
the  first  god  to  enter  the  ki'wEsine,  and  who  walks  down  the  ladder 
instead  of  going  headforemost,  takes  his  seat  before  the  blanket.  As 
each  god  makes  a  somersault  into  the  room  he  hops  like  a  frog  past 
the  mounds  on  the  south  side,  and  then  around  on  the  north  side. 
As  Tlle'lashoktlpona  (Wood-ears)  passes  U'poyona  this  god  leaves  his 
seat  and  hops  on  all  fours  after  him.  As  each  god  reaches  the  appro¬ 
priate  mound  he  halts  on  all  fours  to  the  north  of  it,  and  when  all  are 
in  position  they  simultaneously  jump  on  their  mounds,  remove  the 
plume  wands,  and,  jumping  otf  in  the  same  fashion,  pass  to  the  children 
who  are  between  the  extended  knees  of  their  godfathers.  Each  god¬ 
father  sits  on  the  ledge  between  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Each  god  blows  four  times  upon  the  plume  wand  he  carries,  each 
time  passing  it  before  the  child’s  lips,  giving  to  him  the  sacred  breath 
of  the  god.  After  this  ceremony  all  the  gods  except  Shu'laawksi, 
ASiAsikia,  and  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  depart  by  the  western  road. 
The  three  last  named  proceed  to  0'he‘wa  ki'wi*sine  and  there  join  the 
younger  brother  gods  in  similar  ceremonies.  Later  in  the  evening 
Su'tkki,  the  bird  fetish  which  announces  the  coming  of  Ko'loowisi, 
is  carried  from  the  Iie'kiapawa  ki'wksine  to  the  roof  of  Chu'pawa. 
The  pole  is  projected  through  the  hatchway,  and  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  cord  the  bird  is  made  to  run  back  and  forth,  while  a 
second  man  uses  a  whistle  of  most  curious  workmanship®  that  is 
hidden  under  his  blanket.  The  bird  is  supposed  to  chirp  and  warble, 


a  This  whistle  was  secured  for  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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notifying  those  in  the  ki'wPsine  of 

the  bird  halts  at  the  far  end  of  the  Ivo',oowisi-  Finally 

f  the  Fi'wi‘sine,  draw  their  hands  to  th  °  alJ’ mc,uding  the  children 
trom  the  sacred  fetish.  While  this  is  m°U,ths'  lnhaling  the  breath 
wtole  blows  out  his  breath Tour  liZ  g  °"e  ““  ““  with 

- 

load."  Ko'loowisi  is  the  next  to  visit  tl  i  ?  ?,“?  0ver  t,le  western 
Chibpawa.  The  serpent  is  carried  now  w  ^  T,BW*-  W>h«  first  to 
village.  The  slab  is  held  firmly  while  thin  °it  '1  bro,'“'ht  to  the 
the  hatchway  into  the  ki'wi'sinc  w,t  t  h<““d,ls  Projected  through 
secretly  emptied  from  a  gourd'ug  toto  th  Ta  .T<**h“* 
pours  from  his  mouth  into  bowls  held  by  the'V''^  i0'ioow,s‘'  “*>d  it 
wm,  and  two  Ko'pi‘*lashiwan„i  f  ■  “  Ivo  mosona>  the  Ko’pek- 
which  are  now  nixed,  are  aftoward pTtoto  »f  di«'-nt  colors, 
in  baskets  from  its  mouth  by  those  who  ?  •"P"*  and  received 

(  ong  grass)  from  the  sprini  h  h,  ^*'-  The  •** 

children’s  eyes  are  covered  in  order  that'  the  ^  UtchwV’  while  the 
does  not  come  from  the  month  of  the  sei-pent.  "“y  kmm  fhat  if 

offering  of  seldsTnd  witeHs' ^eptted' TheVa’  n'here  the 
which  is  a  present  from  the  e-odfith*  t  ,  Cn<  receives  a  bowl, 
his  family,  containing  sacred  water  fr  "  7  a  femaIe  meml>er  of 

-n  gives  a  handful  of  tlm  inked  or  it  h  “  The  *o'pek- 
father,  and  a  roll  of  the  lorm  ffrass  is  ... "  ^  ^  and  to  each  god- 

there  be  an  oversupply  of  the  kas  it  t0  each  chi]d-  Should 

•soon  as  these  distributions  havf W  fT"  to  the  ^d^thers.  As 

kiVi‘sinetheKo'mosona  KoCkk  *  the  child™  Chn'pawa 

to  the  0'he‘wa  kiViWnfi  and 

receiving  the  gifts  of  the  gods  the  child*  ^  Ceremonies-  After 
by  their  godfathers.  The  water  is  dr  i-  ?  ["Ji  carried  to  tiloir  homes 
ate  family  and  is  also  used  to  sprinkle  tl  ^  his  irnmedi- 

grass  is  deposited  with  the  stacked  corn  Totthe  *  k  Iong’ 

separate  from  the  others  in  the  field  in  tl  ?  •  SGeds  are  Planted 

After  the  ceremonies  in  the  kit  -  the™minZ  ^ng. 
wands  from  the  mounds  and  food  in  a  Tar  6  ^  dep°Sit  the  P*«nie 
which  is  afterward  covered.  Tliev  the  T.  eXCayat,on  west  of  Zuni, 
masks  secreted  under  blankets  each  ,r !'  ^  TTi  t0,the  Vlllage’  with  their 
is  kept  and  returning  it  to  the  keener kbT  ^  ^  h°USG  where  his  mask 
a  number  of  masks 'are  often  S inn  aPPropriate  Prayers.  Asa 

of  the  gods  meet  there  and  are  served  with  akeM  f  personators 
ous  to  the  feast,  however  each  Z Z Z  elaborate  feast-  Previ- 

clothing  but  the  breechcloth  and  Ts  bathed  TT  th  ^  rGm°VGS  aI1  of  his 
- - - —  lS  °athecl  by  the  women  of  the  family 
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At  sunrise  the  morning  after  initiation  the  child  goes  to  the  house 
of  his  godfather,  where  the  plume  is  removed  from  his  hair  and  the 
head  is  bathed  by  the  wife;  then  the  godfather  returns  the  plume  to 
its  place  and  gives  the  bo}r  four  ears  of  corn  and  te'likinawe,  after 
which  the  child  has  his  morning  meal  at  the  house  of  his  godfather. 
After  the  meal  the  godfather  carries  the  child  to  Ku'shilowa  (red  earth), 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  village,  removes  from  his  hair  the  plume, 
and  plants  it  in  the  earth,  and  the  child  deposits  his  te'likinawe.  He 
plants  the  corn  the  coming  year  in  his  fields. 

Thus  closes  this  curious  involuntary  ceremonial  of  initiation  of  the 
Zuni  boy  into  the  Ivo'tikili,  an  initiation  for  which  the  godfather  is 
mainly  responsible.  The  bo\r  must  take  upon  himself  the  vows  as  soon 
as  he  is  old  enough  to  fully  understand  the  requirements  resting  upon 
a  member  of  this  fraternity. 

Voluntary  Initiation  into  the  Ivo'tikili 

Voluntary  initiation  occurs  when  the  boy  is  12  or  13  years  of  age. 
He  decides  for  himself,  but  the  elders  do  not  fail  to  have  him  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  the  step. 

The  initiation  described  was  witnessed  in  1891.  By  1  o’clock  in  the 
day  the  Hc'iwa  k'iwi'sine  (see  plate  xv)“  contains  a  large  number  of 
people,  including  several  boys  to  be  initiated.  Each  boy  sits  by  the 
side  of  his  godfather  (the  same  godfather  acting  for  involuntary  and 
voluntary  initiation)  on  the  south  or  east  ledge  of  the  room.  The  first 
body  of  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests),  the  Ko'mosona,  and  the  lvo'pekwin 
sit  on  the  south  ledge,  to  the  west.  Four  Sa'yafiilia  stand  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ki'wksine  and  west  of  the  center  of  the  floor,  facing  south. 
The  long  goat’s  wool  used  for  hair  on  these  masks  is  tied  with  yucca 
ribbons,  so  that  the  eyeholes  of  the  mask  may  not  be  covered.  The 
Ko'yemshi  (see  plate  v  a),6  who  have  charge  of  the  bunches  of  giant 
yucca,  hand  a  bunch  to  each  Sa'ya'hlia  (see  plate  xvi). 

One  of  the  boys  is  a  Sia  youth,  who  is  included  in  the  number  to  be 
initiated  in  order  that  the  Sia  Indians  may  use  the  Ko'yemshi  masks 
which  they  possess,  all  who  formerly  had  this  privilige  being  now 
dead.  This  boy  is  accompanied  to  Zuni  by  one  of  the  principal  rain 
priests  and  two  theurgists  of  his  tribe.  The  director  of  the  Shu'- 
maakwe  fraternity  was  chosen  as  his  godfather.  As  this  youth  has 
not  received  involuntary  initiation  in  Zuni,  he  must  pass  through 
a  more  extended  ceremonial  than  the  others.  He  is  the  first  one 
brought  forward. 


a  In  the  plate  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  occupies  only  the  left-hand  portion,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
window. 

>'  Although  the  masks  of  the  ten  Ko'yemshi  are  similar,  each  one  has  its  special  knob  and  mouth 
forms. 
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and  Siaaboe't8I Tf1  ** 

"-ard.  A  large  piece  of  donbln  }’  *  “Ck  while  he  bends  for- 

completely  covering  him  Hi!  btckT  h  T  “T"'"  °™'  "K  '’oy, 
it  The  godfather,  who  leads  the  n  -ben  a  °ne  could  sit  upon 
under  the  chin  so  that  the  l,or„  tte  canvas  together 

place  the  blankets  walk  m,  either  ride^^  T  "*» 

the  Sa-ya-hlia  at  the  east  end  of  the  line  Th  ’° «’  I  !  M<m 

four  times  with  all  his  streno-fh  on  ,  llh  £ot  sfcnkes  the  boy 

four  strokes  are  repeated  by  ^h  "^  t  “  With  the  ^cca.  The 
led  by  his  godfather  from  one  to  the  ml  ^  'Vr"’  ^  novice  bein8' 
corner  of  the  room  where  he  stands  fwi  ^  "I  t0  the  nortbwest 
stand  in  line  north  and  south  and  face'easT  Th^T  novv 

before  the  gods  to  be  whinned  with  ,  i  ‘  The  bo->'  ls  again  led 

end  of  the  line  strikes  him  first  r!'  ■  1  he  one  at  the  north 

Sa'ya'hlia,  and  each  time  the  oods  o-i  6  ?'SSeS  f°U1’  times  before  the 
.yucca.  The  blows  are counted '1 JT  r™  8tr<>ke  ^  witb  the 

and  furnish  the  gods  with  fresh  I  n  K  Jemshi,  who  stand  by 
of  the  women  wfo  accompaiv  L,"  “  °‘  y“00a  «  **i«d.  One 
before  the  gods.  She  bend  Jfoi-wiT  '%"°W  led  by  the  godfather 
stroke  of  the  yucca  from  e^h  SaWhlk  t,  ""l™  °"  ^  one 

position  on  the  north  side  of  the  room  Twf  u'  ?g  rK,Umed  their 
from  the  boy’s  back  and  hP  ;  •  .  °  bankets  are  removed 

striking  hitn  with  W  f„ur  IT"  “*  ^  each  one 

the  smothered  groans  the  qI  i  a(jioss  the  back.  Judging  from 
the  third  whippYngfte  bL  dTtl.y  ”'V  ““  ’> 4-  After 

cornhusk  held  by  the  godfather  l  godh*thel  ‘“"  h  take  meal  from  a 
the  blankets  f  ^-a'h.ia,  and  after 

to  the  hair  of  the  bov,  who  it £  a  ' u- ^  ^  P'™« 
trousers.  to‘  PPea-i s  in  his  calico  shirt  and 

receiving  from  each  of  these  four  o-ods^,  befoie.tbe  Sa'ya^lia, 
delivered  with  all  their  strenoih  .  "  .  ?,  oul  strokes  with  giant  yucca 
the  novices  to  keep  silent  tlieb-  °  .lolI8'b  every  effort  is  made  by 
hear.  When  all  3  the  ,iovi  ls  h  ^  gr0anS.are  P^ble  to 

they  return  to  their  seats  each  ^  .let'eived  their  chastisement 
father,  who  places  his ha ^  **«  °f  h“  ^d- 

Sa'yaTlia  gods  remove  their  mask  T  K  ^  wMe  tbe  four 
theirs.  After  the  bovs  m  i  •  ‘  ,  le  koyemshi  do  not  take  off 

roof  of  the  ZXjto Zt^  tbe  tW°  K°“  P>  to  the 

are  being  removed.  Every  initiato°h  1"°  lnt!"des  whlIe  tbe  masks 

him  by  his  godfather,  which  becomes  hV  lai™ker’s  mask  given 

buried  after  his  death.  When  the  oX,df  iH  propert^»  and  is 

nen  the  godfathers  remove  their  hands 
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from  the  eyes  of  the  boys,  the  novices  discover  for  the  first  time 
that  the  supposed  gods  are  hut  men.  Four  of  the  bo}Ts  stand  before 
the  four  Sa'ya'hlia,  each  god  placing  a  mask  on  the  boy  before  him 
and  handing  him  his  yucca.  The  novices  now  pass  down  the  line 
of  gods,  the  first  boy  striking  the  first  god  once  over  the  right  arm 
and  then  the  left,  the  right  ankle  and  then  the  left.  He  repeats  the 
strokes  with  each  god,  the  other  boys  doing  the  same.  Passing  on, 
they  afterward  form  into  line  and  again  approach  the  gods,  each  boy 
being  vis-a-vis  to  the  god  whose  mask  he  wears.  Each  god  removes 
his  mask  from  the  boy’s  head  and  the  novices  return  to  their  seats, 
when  four  others  pass  through  the  same  ceremony. 

After  all  the  boys  have  been  initiated  the  gods  replace  the  masks 
over  their  own  heads  and  the  godfathers  are  struck  by  each  god  over 
the  limbs,  as  heretofore  described.  Afterward  each  shi'wanni  is  struck 
in  the  same  manner.  The  Ko'mosona  informs  the  boys  that  if  they 
divulge  the  initiatory  secrets,  especially  those  associated  with  the 
masks,  their  heads  will  be  cutoff  with  a  stone  knife. 

After  the  initiation  a  feast  is  served  in  the  ki'wksine,  the  food  being 
brought  to  the  hatchway  in  the  roof  by  the  families  of  the  Sa'yaffilia. 
After  the  feast  the  boys  pass  out  one  by  one  with  their  godfathers. 
The  Sa'yaTdia  go  to  the  plaza  while  the  Kor'kokshi  are  dancing  and 
run  up  the  ladder  and  over  the  housetops,  using  their  yucca  freely. 
Women  are  whipped  to  cure  them  of  bad  dreams. 

As  the  writer  was  closeted  in  the  ki'wi‘sine,  she  could  not  observe 
the  ceremonies  in  the  plaza  at  this  time;  but  on  a  similar  occasion 
she  remained  in  the  plaza  instead  of  going  into  the  ki'wPsine,  and 
the  scenes  observed  at  that  time,  which  are  virtually  the  same  each 
year,  are  here  given. 

There  are  thirty-one  Kor'kokshi  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  dancers 
in  the  plaza.  Seven  are  goddesses.  Those  representing  women  wear 
the  ordinary  black  woven  dress  and  white  blanket  wraps,  bordered 
top  and  bottom  in  blue  and  red,  blue  knit  leggings,  many  necklaces, 
and  turquoise  earrings.  Their  hands  and  arms  are  colored  pink  and 
their  feet  yellow.  The  hair  is  parted  over  the  top  of  the  head  and 
down  the  back,  and  done  up  on  either  side  over  forms  made  of  wood 
and  wrapped  with  native  blue  yarn.  After  one  side  is  wrapped,  the 
person  whose  hair  is  being  dressed  holds  the  yarn  tightly  until  the 
hairdresser  rolls  the  rest  of  the  hair,  when  it  also  is  wrapped  with 
yarn.  A  bang  of  goat’s  wool  4  inches  deep  passes  around  the  head. 
The  woman’s  mask,  which  covers  only  the  face,  is  white,  with  a  black 
beard  about  G  inches  long.  Each  personator  of  a  woman  has  a  large 
white  fluffy  eagle  plume  tied  to  the  forelock,  except  one  who  has  two 
plumes,  which  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  worn  by  the  others. 
They  carry  spruce  twigs  in  both  hands. 

Those  personating  the  male  gods  have  their  legs  and  arms  painted 
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the  arm  and  dlTn  'thT  back  aid  br611^  ^  ^  fr°m  the  eIbow  up 
conventional  dance  ^  ^  —  the 

embroidered  kilts  fastened  at  the  ri.dit  •  cupin®.  anklets,  white  cotton 
and  a  Zuni  woman’s  belt  which  is  ™  ^  ^  a  whJte  Ringed  cotton  sash, 
at  the  right  side  A  fox  ski,  •  ' led  around  the  waist  and  looped 

«•"»  with  Slefe  °M t  : “u  ‘"f, ^  B"" 
in  tassels.  A  tortoise-shell i  the  knee’  ^eyarn  hanging 
Blue  yarn  is  wound  around  the  riohMvri  f  ^  ^  °f  the  Vight  ,e^ 
on  the  left.  In  addition  to  the  el! W  "  ,JOW  WristIet  *  worn 

a  hank  of  blue  yarn  around  the  neck  '  Sn^  '  a^e,.each  dancer  wears 
the  belts',  and  also  from  the  e ^  Stand  out 
colored  blue-green,  and  a  banded  LXv  feJh  •  CUt  in  hoints 
each  point  by  a  buckskin  thono-  severaltU f' ^  “  *USpended 
has  been  plaited  to  make  it^wavv  ll  ^  °nf*  1  he  hair,  which 

white,  equidistant,  fluffy  eae-le  nl ii m  1  *  °Ver  1 16  ,mck’  and  three 

down  the  back.  A  bit  of  cvlindri  ••  I  ^  attached  to  a  string  hanging 
fourth  inch  in  diameter  is  tied  to  the  low  ^  ^  inches  long' and  °«e- 

P'ace.  A  bunch  of  yellow  ^  J ?,  ^  °  **  8trin*  t0  keep  *  ia 
head  at  the  line  from  which  the  Lf/alls ^!T  m'toUhe 
lectaogular  and  shaped  to  tit  the  fee  ~  ■  j  11  masks,  which  are 

'««in  black  and  white  s v.rrboli  of  T  blocked  ,t  ,h9 

tave  a  black  beard.  The  Lb  L,  °  f""  of  ?'°uds,  and 

"W  hMd  «*  i-- triTifthe  efttt,eS’  C0,°red  **  “ 

k“=^L^x:^ki'wi;;'"dressedi"-^e„ 

leggings,  red  garters,  moocasL  a  M°"k  °"  r*  ^  **  buckskin 
with  red  and  green  ribbons  over  a  wh>  naive  wool  shirt  trimmed 
around  the  head.  A  white  fluff v  1  ‘1  and  a  yucca  ribbon 

are  attached  to  the  forelock;  a  buckSn^lT/^  *  Sma11  bird  pllinie 
the  left  shoulder.  Tliis  man  1  V  \  .°  ded  ^en8'thwise  hangs  over 

basket  in  the  left  hand  and  sprinkles  meal  ^tTtKrig^  “d  * 

it  ,tWH  tbB  ~ -  ieave 

the  side  of  the  foremost  dancer’  A  iT  ^ SOnatmg  a  fToddess  walks  by 

facing  north.  The  I^tng  goddet  standTv  *f“  fL 

accompanies,  while  the  other  six’ op,-  f  J18  t0  the  dancer  she 
dancers  in  the  middle  of  the  line  The  °/  ?°ddesses  fiice  the 

always  standi  midway  down  the  line  Tl  *  '  '  1°'  thf  SOngP  and  da"ce 
Hue  and  his  vis-a-vis  turn  td  face  2  F*  ^  ^  ^  ead  of 
and  dance  a  moment  or  two  while  thT othe  °  precedes  the  dancers, 

former  position,  and  the  leader,  who  HoL  ^LdoL 
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the  line  in  front  of  the  dancers  to  the  group  of  Ko'veinshi  standing 
north  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  line  of  dancers.  The  leader  prays 
and  sprinkles  each  Ko'yemshi  with  meal.  The  dancers  continue  the 
song  and  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle.  After  a  time  they 
turn,  forming  into  single  tile  facing  the  east,  and  so  they  reverse  sev¬ 
eral  times.  The  step  in  the  dance  is  of  dull  uniformity,  the  balancing 
being  done  with  the  left  foot,  while  the  right  is  raised  slightly  above 
the  ground  and  put  down  squarely  with  a  stamp. 

After  the  Kor'kokshi  dance  once  the}"  retire  for  a  time  to  the 
ki'whsine  whence  they  came.  They  are  soon  followed  to  the  plaza  by 
four  Sa'yadilia,  who  remain  a  short  time,  brandishing  their  huge 
bunches  of  giant  yucca,  causing  men,  women,  and  children  to  get  out 
of  their  way.  They  retire  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wksine,  where  they,  with 
two  Ko'yemshi,  pass  the  boys  assembled  there  through  voluntary 
initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili. 

Eight  of  the  Ko'yemshi  remain  in  the  plaza,  where  they  are  joined  by 
members  of  the  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy)  fraternity,  who  have  their  entire 
bodies  painted  ash-color,  with  curves  of  black  under  each  eye  and  over 
the  upper  lip.  Their  heads  and  ears  are  covered  with  ash-colored 
cotton  skullcaps  ornamented  on  the  top  and  over  the  ears  with  rib¬ 
boned  corn-husk  rosettes.  Native  black-wool  breechcloths  are  worn. 
A  bunch  of  unspun  black  yarn  hangs  about  the  neck  and  a  string  of 
it  is  tied  around  the  left  ankle.  One  man  has  his  body  and  limbs 
encircled  by  bands  of  white  paint.  Each  is  provided  with  a  large 
blanket,  which  is  worn  most  of  the  time,  for  the  day  is  extremely 
cold,  and  each  carries  his  baton  (see  plate  xv,  Group  of  Ne'wekw-e), 
the  harlequin’s  bauble  (see  plate  xvn).  Throughout  the  afternoon 
during  the  interval  of  the  Kor'kokshi  dancing  the  Ko'yemshi  and 
Ne'wekwe  hold  high  carnival,  delighting  the  hundreds  of  spectators 
with  their  buffoonery. 

Women  of  the  higher  rank  gather  inside  the  houses  or  on  elevated 
galleries  to  witness  the  ceremonials  in  Si'aa'  te'wita.  Others  sit  on 
the  house  tops  or  on  blankets  spread  on  the  south  side  of  the  plaza. 
The  return  of  the  dancers  is  always  the  signal  for  the  cessation  of  all 
nonsense,  and  these  clowns,  with  great  seriousness,  attend  to  the  wants 
of  the  Kor'kokshi,  some  portion  of  their  regalia  not  infrequently 
requiring  attention.  The  warrior  of  the  Ko'yemshi  whirls  the  rhombus 
during  the  dancing,  calling  upon  the  rain  makers  to  gather,  the  Kor'¬ 
kokshi  being  their  personators. 

After  the  fifth  dance  a  bowl  of  food  is  brought  to  the  plaza,  and 
after  the  food  is  eaten  by  the  Ne'wekwe  one  of  them  brings  a  bowl  of 
urine  and  drinks  and  gargles  his  throat  with  it,  and  places  it  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  plaza  when  the  dancers  are  seen  advancing. 
It  is  drunk  after  the  dancers  leave  the  plaza. 
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northeast  po^on^f0' thf' 'pita'7  the^latt^  ?*!"*"*  ^ther  in  the 
batons.  One  NeVekwe  beats  a  drum  7’  T™?  Iaid  aside  ^eir 
dancers  who  are  now  absent  from  the  plL^  77  bUrIeSqUe  tbe 

hilarious  when  a  Ne'wekwe  ascends  a  ladder  7  7'  !  &  SC6ne  becomes 

emerges  with  a  urinal  tilled  to  the  brim  which  h  *  h°U8e’  800n 

and  passes  to  his  three  fellows  es,l,  ’  a  ,  brm£s  to  the  plaza 
When  the  vessel  is  empty  he  olaces  >  dnnklng-  from  the  bowl.« 
fellow  hastens  to  lick  the  drops whTch  M T*  his  head’  *»d  a 
rhe  man  with  the  urinal  finally  falls  to  th^1  ^  7*  t0  the  ffround- 
howl.  The  four  Ne'wekwe  play  at  be  th\gnmnd  and  smashes  the 
their  antics  exceeding  anything  before  T  ^  °*lcated  from  the  draft, 
eome  nearer  falling  to  the  gfo  ?!  Td  *7  .the  writer-  The^ 
imagined.  One  man,  tumbling  into  7  °U  S°  doin§’  than  could  be 
^Father,  why  am  I  crazy?  ”  One  of  the  7*7  another,  exclaims: 
They  hold  a  regular  drunken  dance  tl  °U*  a  peeidess  harlequin, 
with  the  Ko'yemshi  sin  "to  7  a  ’  their  a™s  ^  and 

rrr  ^  *£.■ 

when  the  innovation  oT^f^^ig^o^b  ^ ^  time’ 

a  moment  before  tormina-  in  i;  +■ 8  f  facin§'  west  and  dancing 
dancers  now  stands  we"  ^t  them  &  7^  ^  ,ead-  of  the 
which  does  not  close  until  the  shado  d  7  eaSt'  After  the  dance> 

“to  ,ear  the  by^th  e  wes  tern  ""  ^  *• 

Ko'tikili  joins  thtotouT^^^vlmT  to71,- 7 7  7  of  the 

«*•«*  to  become  «*<*.  li4. 

return  at  any  time  to  the  one  of  his  boyhood  ‘  Al  n  u  “  “ay 
conduct  is  observed  between  a  man  a.  i  ti  ’•-?  A  b°’  wIlen  H11proper 
members,  the  offender  is  expelled  where  ^  7  6  °f  °ne  °f  his  fellow- 
one  of  the  other  ki'wffsiwe  Sonief  7  16  S6eks  admittance  into 
•>ere  to  expel  an  «  *«,- 

director  of  a  certain  ki'wPsine  discovered  ti  7  j  *°r  6Xaraple’  the 
between  one  of  his  fellow-members  and  ht  7  lntmmcT  existed 
the  man,  he  left  the  wife’s  house  n  /  Wlb?’  and’  after  denouncing 
members  of  the  hi'w  Wa“  he  7” b  TT  A  meeti"?  «*  the 
Ko'moscna  (director-general  kivV  T  °l'y.  th®  direotor  hut  «* 

demands  were  overruled  wherenn  /i  T-  -  e  guilty  man.  But  their 

K'wi-sinh,  and  threeth^  left  P 7,  6  K°  W“-  director  of  the 
— - ’ - -^ers  left  ami  became  members  of  the  Chu'pawa 

"The  Ne'wekwearp  thon.si„ ~  - - -  ‘ 


It  is  the  aim  of  each  member  of  this 
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CALENDAR  AND  CALENDRIC  CEREMONIALS 

Calendar 

The  year  (te'pikwal'i)  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  each  consisting  of 
six  months  (te'lakwai'i).  The  month  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
part  being  called  topinta  as'temda  (one  ten). 

According  to  Zufii  calculation,  when  the  rising  sun  strikes  a  certain 
point  at  the  southwest  end  of  To'wa  yal'lanne  (Corn  mountain)  it  is 
the  winter  solstice.  Then  the  sun  moves  to  the  north,  passes  the  moon 
at  A'j’onawa  yal'lanne  and  continues  round  to  a  point  northwest  of 
Zufii  which  is  called  Yal'la  ‘hlan'na  (Great  mountain),  where  it  sets 
consecutively  for  four  days  at  the  same  point.  The  last  day  is  the 
summer  solstice. 

The  names  of  the  months  are  given  below.  It  will  be  observed  that 
those  for  the  months  December  to  June  are  indicative  and  that  the 
same  names  are  repeated  for  the  other  six  months. 

Winter  months.  I'kopu  ( turning  or  looking  back  «),  December;  Taiyamchu  (limbs 
of  trees  broken  by  snow),  January;  O'nanulaklakwamg  (no  snow  in  the  road),  Feb¬ 
ruary;  'Hli'tekwakla  'sanna  (little  wind  month),  March;  'Hli'tekwakla  'hlan'na 
(big  wind  month),  April;  Kwashi'amme  (no  name),  May. 

Summer  months.  I'kopu  (turning  or  looking  back),  June;  Taiyamchu  (limbs  of 
trees  broken  by  snow),  July;  O'nanulaklakwamfi  (no  snow  in  the  road),  August; 
•Hli'tekwakla  ‘sanna  (little  wind  month),  September;  ‘Hli'tekwa'kta  'thlan'na  (big 
wind  month),  October;  Kwashi'amme  (no  name),  November. 

Winter  Solstice  Ceremonies 

Ya'tokia  (sun  father)  i'tiwannan  (middle)  kwi  (place)  tetchi  (reaches 
there)  is  a  reference  to  the  shortest  clay  in  the  year,  the  winter  solstice. 

Though  the  ceremonies  of  both  seasons  extend  through  some  days, 
the  first  day  on  which  the  people  en  masse  plant  te'likinawe  (prayer 
plumes)  is  designated  as  the  solstice.  The  day  chosen  for  the  winter 
solstice  celebration  is  the  21st  or  22d  of  December.  The  pe'kwin  (sun 
priest)  is  alone  responsible  for  the  calendar.  He  is  usually  correct  in 
his  calculations,  but  has  been  known  to  be  in  error.  Such  was  the  case 
in  1896,  when  the  pe'kwin  (see  plate  xvm)  had  but  recently  replaced 
his  predecessor.  The  former  sun  priest  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
high  otfice  by  the  word  of  the  Shi'wano'‘kia  (Priestess  of  fecundity), 
who  enjoys  such  prerogative;  she  declared  the  failure  in  crops  due  to 
the  bad  heart  of  the  pe'kwin.  Many  ventured  to  hint  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  diabolical  powers  of  witchcraft.  After  prolonged  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests)  and  others  over  the 
time  designated  by  the  new  pe'kwin,  his  decision  was  confirmed. 

a  The  reference  is  to  the  San  Father’s  turning  back  after  reaching  the  point  referred  to  at  the 
southwest  end  of  To'wa  yal'lanne.  He  is  supposed  to  pause  here  for  a  time  before  returning  on  his 
course. 
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The  sun  priest  makes  daily  observations  of  i na 
■  stump  which  Stands  on  the  outskirts  east  of  the vZ™” 

It  with  meal  when  he  offers  his  matins  to „  ■  ge’  and  sPrmkl«s 

sun  rises  over  a  certain  point  o(  To' “  «!'  -T?  T '  ,bc 

Bow  priest,  who  notified  “V 

the  S™f1X^™rZLthM„PteberW‘n 

acclivity,  deposits  them  at  »  shine  on  Tc “Jf" -IT-0"'  "P  th®  SteeP 
te  likinawe  are  tied  into  <rroun*nf  V  ?  ^'1  lanne.  The  four 

stick  for  the  sun  and  a  yellow  one  for  the  m  S™?  h»™g  »  blue 
as  sister  of  the  sun.  The  lower  enrl  f  ,  whlch  ls  referred  to 

to  indicate  feet,  and  the  too  i  •  }  '  J>t  each  stlck  18  tipped  with  black 
beveled  surfaei  MiX^S^  «“*  ***  on  the 

feathers  of  the  eagle  and  plumes  of  the  bird  Th  ^  and.  breast 
attached  to  each  stick.  s  ot  the  six  regions  are 

fiei^tolf dr^v'^T  hC  fol'"  Okinawa  in  the 

black  with  tnrke^to^ttad, rf  ' '  TtK  Tb,e*W“  of  «•«*  «re 
he  returns  to  the  sun  shrine  on  To'wa  oX  f°Urt!  morning  after  this 
ltinawe.  On  the  fourth  or  Tal'lanne  and  deposits  four  te'li- 

kinawe  in  the  field  to  his  p!!^^<>W?<l1!*  he  •*"“*  four  *•'«- 

morning  he  deposits  four  te'likinawe  at  the  g""‘  l°"  ‘b<!  ”ext  fourth 
lannfi.  On  the  fourth  morning  foil!  .  shnne  on  To'wa  J*l'- 

te'likinawe  in  the  field  to  hlfd^pfe  ^ ^  kepta„ts  four  more 
observe  continency  from  fom-  r]..v  .  .  ,  IliePekwin  must 

the  plumes  to  four  days  following  tlipTTT118  ^  * 16  first  P,anting  of 

and  he  must  fast  from  antaaT^o] f™ f 

made  to  the  sun  but  this  tw  ;  3  s  following  the  otierings 

nawe  to  the  deceased  a'pekwin  S  ’’  "°  °  >Served  1,1  PIanting  te'liki- 

peWn"Z":;fci>il“:m!;h!b "a,tPk!h"g  °f  ,,le  **““-»■  «» 

occur  in  ten  days  The„  the  ,H  *’  *S?  ™ter  «*««  will 
to  as  the  Middle  place  a  tar  w  h  !’  Strike  the  P°i»t  referred 
traveled.  The  pelwta’  1,‘.,r'ta™  OTer  th»  road  it  has 

to  pray  and  sprinkle  meal  ‘°  peWfled 

andrZhf^:;'s^trss  t  ,mde  in  ism  “* 

^nbeyeserff^  It  nmst  he  iicT  it^Xt  t  ^ 

center  of  the  world;  and,  as  has  been  stated  the  Qhi'n  •  ^eS!f  ln  the  room  immediately  over  the 
Kta'kwemosi  (Director  of  the  house]  h  e  t h e  othlT  th  fa  *****  to  a  he 

of  as  Sht'wannl  of  the  West,  South,  etc  *  °f  Ae  first  ,JOd>’  of  A'shiwanni  are  spoken 

6  Fields  throughout  this  paper  refer  to  ground  under  cultivation 
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somewhat  in  different  years.  While  the  actual  ceremonial  continued 
eleven  days,  beginning  on  the  22d  of  the  month  in  1891,  for  conven¬ 
ience  of  reference  the  four  days  prior  to  this  date  will  be  included  in 
the  enumeration  of  days.  The  references  in  the  following  account 
are  therefore  from  the  first  day  to  the  fifteenth  inclusive,  the  fifth 
day  being  the  actual  beginning  of  the  ceremonial. 

The  first  four  days  are  consumed  by  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni, 
not  including  the  Shi'wano'‘k!a  (Priestess  of  Fecundity),  who  assemble 
in  the  houses  of  the  Kia'kwe  amosi  in  the  preparation  of  te'likinawe. 
Besides  their  individual  prayer  plumes  to  the  sun  and  their  ancestors, 
each  shi'wanni  makes  a  te'likinane  to  the  sun,  one  to  the  moon  (the  two 
being  wrapped  together  with  native  cotton  cord),  and  four  to  each  of 
the  six  regions  for  the  deceased  A'shiwanni  of  these  regions.  The 
te'likinawe  of  the  Priestess  of  Fecundity  are  made  by  the  first  body  of 
A'shiwanni.  She  prepares  a  ha'kwani  (a  number  of  cotton-cord  loops), 
symbolizing  a  sacred  white  blanket.  The  Kla'kwemosi  and  the  Shi'¬ 
wanni  of  the  Nadir  each  make  a  te'likinane,  the  stick  measuring  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  That  of  the 
Kla'kwemosi  is  to  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  of  the  six  regions  or 
the  whole  world,  and  that  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir,  who  is  also 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  is  to  the  Ku'pishtaya  (lightning-makers), 
with  whom  the  deceased  A'pi“lashiwanni  (Bow  priests)  work.  The 
elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  prepare  offerings  to  the  Gods 
of  War,  and  four  to  the  lightning-makers  (deceased  A'piulashiwanni) 
of  each  of  the  six  regions.  All  except  the  individual  offerings  of  these 
priests  are  grouped  together  into  a  kia'etchine  (a  group  of  te'likinawe), 
the  two  longer  te'likinawe  made  bv  the  Kla'kwemosi  and  Shi'wanni  of 
the  Nadir  being  in  the  center.  The  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir  holds  the 
te'likinawe  in  place  while  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  wraps  the 
base  with  thread  made  of  yucca.  The  kia'etchine  is  placed  on  the  meal 
painting  in  the  He'iwa  (North)  ki'wTsine*  the  fourth  evening. 

This  group  of  te'likinawe  is  offered  to  the  gods  with  prayers  for  the 
pure  hearts  of  the  people,  the  appearance  of  a'wehlwia'we  (cumulus 
clouds),  shi'pololowe  (fog,  clouds  like  the  plains),  wil'lolonanne  (light¬ 
ning),  rains,  and  much  water  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Should  the 
hearts  of  the  people  be  not  pure,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Sun 
Father  would  combine  with  the  Council  of  the  Gods  in  directing  the 
u'wannami  to  favor  Zuni-land.  The  Ko'mosona  and  his  associates 
prepare  their  prayer  plumes  in  the  room  adjoining  the  Mu'hewa  (west) 
ki'whsine,  to  which  lie  belongs.  He  also  has  one  te'likinane,  as  long 
as  from  the  inner  side  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger,  which  is  offered  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods.  Members  of  the 
fraternities,  except  those  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  (Sword  swallowers),  also 
gather  in  their  ceremonial  chambers  on  the  first  day  and  prepare 
te'likinawe. 


a  See  Ki'wi‘slwe  and  their  functions. 
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with  groups  of  men  with  thL fr'inod ” 1  ^°S ’  and  tIle  floors  are  covered 
0f  «*>»  lying  about  th™  «»1  phune. 

ln£  to  the  custom  of  the  fraternity?  i  ,llklnawe  not  only  accord- 
hut  according  to  the  orders  to  whichtlT  h°Id  inemhership, 

most  instances  being  composed  of  h  7  7l0n£’  the  Maternities  in 
ceremonial  chambe?  to  2Xl- to  Z  ^  *‘°  «• 

tor  it  is  quite  common  tor  a  Zuniln  to  K  u  °Ppropi'iate  offerings, 
more  fraternities.  The  A T>i - cb:toi, '  "•  10 ,c I  membership  in  two  or 

to  the  Gods  of  War  and  to  ‘theto  X P™P«  Mikio... 
organization  also  prepare  the  appropriate  oft  °  m!“bera  of 
tratermt.es  in  which  they  hold  membership  ^  fw  tho  •*« 

ternities  have  “?  “any  of  the 

sun  and  moon — four  to  the  dor  i  une’  makes  offerings  to  the 
^haiyanhi,..  and  one  to  pSISw  tf  fraternity,  one  to 
offerings  made  to  the  two  latter  person  a"  W*  The  ends  of  the 
a  Greek  cross  on  the  top,*  but  the  ^e‘S.  aie  cut  square  across,  with 
Po'shaiyanki  are  serrated  on  the  top  sym^  7°  A'shhvanni  to 
A  miniature  crook  and  corn  planter  7777  °f  cunmlus  clouds, 
or  more  plumes  attached  to  a  cotton  cord)'  77 177  la'showann6  (one 
the  offerings  to  Po'shaiyanki.  The  crook  v 7  7  ’  f 6  grouPed  with 
18  deP°sited  with  the  prayer  beginning  ^77  longevity, 

s^nihes  that  the  one  who  speaks  prays  t!  7  thlS  which 

s  eep  and  awake  as  a  little  child  with  the  other'  °  7  ”0t  t0  die’  but  to 
to  the  ancients.  others,  reference  being  made 

the  Beast  Go^s°of  the  six7^on7t7tbe'md  s'11^6  te'likinawe  to 
order’  a"d  tom  to  deceased  members  at  deceased  Predecessors  of  tbe 

may  only  make  an  offeri,,.,  to  the  R„,  oto  A  “«“<»•  «t  large 
The  A'pi‘*iashiwaniH  pro  ,ar«toul  t„  T  °'  M  six  region! 
who  preceded  them  as  warrior  oUf)Ivi;.  6  d®ceased  of  their  fraternity 
Such  orders  of  fraternities  as*  have  ^  7  *  7  altarS  and  medicine. 
offerings  to  them.  The  offeri ntrs  of  pa  1011  gods  make  additional 
involuntary  initiation  into  the  Ko'HkibT  77  UVe  received  only 
those  of  the  women  and  o-irl  i  lx  (mythologic  fraternity)  and 

fathers.  When  the  fraternity  )«“'ent  ™  ^ 

father  prepares  her  te'likinawe  •mrl  ti  7  °man’  her  fraternity 

b;A7~  F them  — ~ — 
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pares  his  individual  offerings,  one  to  the  sun  and  four  to  his  ancestors 
in  his  mother’s  house;  at  least  such  was  the  custom.  The  writer  has 
observed  these  te'likinawe  being  made  in  the  wife’s  house.  The  hus¬ 
band  makes  the  individual  offerings  for  the  wife  and  children  in  the 
wife’s  house,  including  such  boys  as  have  not  received  voluntary 
initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili.  Should  the  father  not  be  living  the  eldest 
son  fills  his  place.  Each  female  has  one  offering  to  make  to  the  moon 
and  three  to  her  ancestors.  Infants  have  two  to  their  ancestors,  none 
to  the  sun  or  moon.  A  very  young  infant  sometimes  has  but  one, 
to  its  ancestors.  Procrastination  is  a  common  fault  of  the  Zufiis,  and 
consequently  many  must  hurry  to  complete  the  individual  plume  making 
on  the  fifth  day,  the  day  on  which  the  offerings  are  made. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  all  the  fraternities  except  the 
Tlle'wekwe,  Tvo'shkkwe  (Cactus),  and  A'pWlashiwanni  convene,  each 
having  its  tablet  altar  erected.  The  members  of  the  A'pPffashiwanni 
go  to  their  respective  fraternities  to  fill  their  places  as  guardians  of 
the  altars  and  fetishes. 

These  synchronous  meetings  continue  eight  nights;  they  last  until 
midnight  on  the  first  three  nights.  The  women  and  children  return  to 
their  homes  to  sleep,  while  the  men  sleep  in  the  ceremonial  chamber. 
The  fourth  night’s  ceremonies  continue  throughout  the  night,  closing 
after  sunrise.  Again  they  convene,  retiring  the  first  three  nights  at 
midnight,  and  on  the  fourth  night  the  ceremonies  continue  until  after 
sunrise.  The  sick  are  healed  at  this  season,  but  there  is  no  initiation. 

The  visiting  of  one  fraternity  with  another  at  this  time  is  common. 
An  invitation  is  extended  by  a  mo'sona  (director)  of  one  fraternity  to 
the  corresponding  officer  of  another.  The  former,  calling  upon  the 
latter  and  presenting  him  with  a  small  quantity  of  meal  wrapped  in  a 
corn  husk,  invites  him  and  his  associates  to  come  to  his  chamber  and 
assist  in  healing  the  sick.  These  invitations  are  not  confined  to  those 
who  practise  in  a  similar  way.® 

Images  of  the  Gods  of  War  (A'havuta)  are  begun  in  the  house  of 
the  aged  man  of  the  Deer  clan  (see  plate  xix)  on  the  third  day.  lie 
fashions  the  idol  of  the  elder  God  of  War,  while  a  man  of  the  Bear  clan 
makes  that  of  the  younger,  both  gods  on  this  occasion  bearing  the 
name  of  A'hayuta.  The  games  to  accompany  the  idol  of  the  elder 
god  are  made  by  a  member  of  the  Deer  clan,  and  those  for  the  younger 

a  The  writer  was  present  during  a  ceremonial  of  the  Shu'maakwe  (see  Esoteric  fraternities)  when 
certain  members  of  the  Ma''ke  <hlan'nakwe  (Great  Fire  fraternity)  by  invitation  practised  their 
mystery  medicine  upon  the  sick  of  the  Shu'maakwe,  who  do  not  possess  the  secret.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  she  was  present  when  the  patron  gods  of  the  Shu'maakwe  danced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ma'lke 
•hlan'nakwe,  and  members  of  this  fraternity  visited  the  chamber  of  the  Shu'maakwe  the  same  night 
and  practised  their  mystery  medicine.  There  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity 
previous  to  the  solstice  of  1896  to  initiate  the  new  Ko'mosona  of  the  Ko'tikili  into  the  fraternity,  that 
he  might  be  provided  with  a  mi'li  (see  p.  416).  The  Kla'kwemosi  wished  him  to  possess  the  sacred 
fetish  for  his  visit  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  (see  pi.  iv)  upon  the  occasion  of  the  summer  solstice  ceremo¬ 
nial.  The  Ko'mosona  was  not  a  member  of  any  esoteric  fraternity  previous  to  his  initiation  into  the 
Shu'maakwe. 
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are  made  by  a  member  of  the  Bear  clan  T  .  ^ 

respectively  to  the  Deer  and  Bear  cbm  1  7°  ^  men’  longing 
lhe  for  confining.  the!l  four  te'likinfj 

g-ames  to  the  Deer  and  Bear  eb  J*  these  idols  and  their 

brother  Bow  priest:  ‘  18  glVen  ln  the  words  of  the  elder 

ing  the  younger:  -  C°Untry’  tbe  elder  spoke  address 

father.”^6  “0re  VeDtUreSOme  and  braver 

Fo^the'sca^cere^o^aFthe^must6^1^111/30  ^  (^0PU1US  fremontii). 
derosa)  that  has  been  struck  by  lilnL  °'  &'*hekh  (Pi™s  P<>n- 
feeven  members  of  the  A'ni«iA- 

brother  Bow  priest  to  make  the  p'raX  8,'e,  deSynated  by  the  elder 
5a,’a”d  the  same  number  are  Z‘o £ iT or  «>e  elder  God  of 

O"  priest  to  prepare  that  for  the  idol  of  )  *'  ’  you,«er  brother 

One  warrior  makes  a  tablet  a  1!  >he  younger  God  of  War 

f  s  !,okl-  Tb«  hoop  0f  the  'shield  "  l  *  *  »  ‘bird  makes 

bended  knee,  is  first  wrapped  close] V  w  ?h  ,?°Ug  ‘°  enci,'tle  *e 

bo  space  is  filled  with  netting.  '  Tie  M„l“  a  ,“d  afterw>rd 
io  u-  h  warrior  makes  the  to'hmian-hWt  “  °"  A 

tated  projection  from  the  umbilicus  to  which  ‘Z  te  hk,na"'e  (a  ser- 
ohc  ot  clouds  and  lightning)  All  vari  •  l"1’68  are  atto°hed,  svm- 

the  cavity  before  the  project!  i^Lerted  Vl  “ 

,  ,  ’.la  '  '  aiuable  prayers  to  the  o-ods  f  *•  ^  Ul,les  attai-lied  waft 
diminutive  how  and  arrow  shield  P  !'am'  A  ««.  makes  a 

to  the  projection.  A  sixth ’warrior  mid-eTl  °  “'!‘ich  ‘1re  a‘tacbed 

tehl  nane  (a  stick  with  plumes  War  cI,lb-  A  seventh  a 

from  the  bended  knee  to  the  heel  U  measuring 

a|'e  decorated.  The  base  of  each  idol  !  “  Z  8  m  mode|od  they 

w  it,;.;;  p,r by  *  •*  «*  s,:rwd  with • ^  ^ 

““«*  •»  ‘bo  gods'Vmembers  ofTV^  ‘’'"“f  afterward 

cotton  is  wound  round  the  idoi  4  fit !' P,lesthood-  A  belt  of  raw 

from  which  an  abalone  shell  is  also  tne  cott°n  e°rd  hangs  at  the  neck 
other  adornments.  When  all  is  n  ’  ':‘lJ  G  ian  t  these  are  obscured  by 

facing  cast,  near  the  no  t  c  0?Z  ““  **  ™  «°°*  *» 

fashioned.  Two  men,  one  of  the  n  ,  whioh  **>«y  have  been 

clan,  serve  as  sentinels  or  special  wahlm  i"1®  0tller  of  tlle  Bear 

taken  to  the  He'iwa  (north)  ki'wi*s S  M?"  “  Until 

to  offer  prayers 
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and  sprinkle  the  gods  with  meal.  Each  member  of  the  A'pialashi- 
wanni  leaves  a  te'likinane  in  the  belt  of  each  idol. 

The  maker  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  new  year  is  chosen  bjr  the  Ivia'- 
kwemosi  and  notified  by  the  Ko'pekwm,  who  immediately  after  sunrise 
carries  a  small  quantity  of  prayer  meal  wrapped  in  corn  husks  to  the 
house  of  the  selected  party.  Clasping  the  latter’s  hands  with  both  of 
his,  and  still  holding  the  meal,  the  Ko'pekwm  delivers  his  message  and 
prays.  The  office  of  fire-maker  is  tilled  alternately  by  a  member  of 
the  Badger  clan  and  a  child  of  that  clan  (see  List  of  clans).  He  often 
becomes  the  personator  of  the  god  Shu'laawksi  in  the  Sha'lako  cere¬ 
monial  the  following  autumn,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  plucking  of  an  eagle  occurs  in  the  house  of  a  prominent  shi'wanni 
(not  one  of  the  first  bod}r  of  A'shiwanni)  on  the  fourth  day.  The 
process  is  as  follows:  The  male  members  of  the  family  are  busy 
arranging  plumes  for  their  te'likinawe,  when  the  stepson  of  the  shi'¬ 
wanni  is  dispatched  for  an  eagle  (the  eagles  are  kept  in  cages),  which 
is  brought  into  the  room  under  cover  of  a  heavy  blanket.  Before 
removing  the  blanket  entirely,  one  man  catches  the  feet  and  another 
holds  the  head  of  the  bird.  The  blanket  is  spread  on  the  floor,  and 
the  eagle  is  held  on  it.  An  ear  of  white  corn  is  held  to  the  east  of  the 
eagle,  the  head  of  the  bird  being  to  the  west.  Then  the  plucking 
begins,  which  requires  some  time,  after  which  the  feathers  are  depos¬ 
ited  in  an  Apache  basket.  During  the  plucking  a  gourd  of  powdered 
ke'chipa  (kaolin)  is  brought  in  by  the  elder  daughter  of  the  house,  who 
washes  several  of  the  eagle  plumes  in  water  and  holds  them  near  the 
fire.  When  dry,  the  feathers  are  rubbed  with  the  kaolin  to  whiten 
them.  The  younger  daughter  mixes  a  quantity  of  kaolin  with  water 
in  a  small  bowl  and  places  it  north  of  the  eagle.  After  the  plucking 
is  completed  the  stepson  lifts  the  ear  of  white  corn,  and  biting  off  sev¬ 
eral  grains  takes  a  mouthful  of  the  kaolin  mixture.  The  man  at  the 
head  of  the  eagle  holds  its  mouth  open  while  the  other,  standing  with 
his  head  some  distance  above  the  eagle’s,  ejects  the  mixture  of  kaolin 
and  chewed  corn  into  the  eagle’s  mouth;  then,  throwing  the  remainder 
from  his  mouth  over  the  eagle,  he  rubs  that  which  remains  in  the 
bowl  over  every  spot  "where  the  white  flufly  plumes  should  grow. 
The  corn  is  used  that  the  plumes  may  soon  grow,  as  corn  comes  up, 
and  the  kaolin  that  the  plumes  may  be  white.  While  this  is  going- 
on  in  the  center  of  the  room  the  old  shi'wanni  sits  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  with  piles  of  plumes  before  him  and  a  basket  on  the  ledge  by 
him,  tilled  with  plume  sticks.  When  the  plumes  are  all  assorted  into 
groups  he  attaches  them  to  the  sticks.  After  each  te'likinane  is  com¬ 
pleted  he  breathes  upon  it  and  offers  a  prayer.  The  eagle  is  carried 
under  cover  of  the  blanket  to  his  cage,  where  he  remains  in  compara¬ 
tive  peace  until  required  for  another  plucking. 

The  preparation  of  wheat  and  corn  bread  for  the  feasts  that  follow 
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baked  in^he  ovens  whfch^l^  in£  fancif"]  ^apes,  is 

,or  their  ^ 

At  noon  on  the  fourth  day  the  new-vP„.  a  - 
through  the  village  for  wood.  He  e '  II  *.  a  le‘niaker  ftarts  on  his  tour 
house,  the  person  giyino-  the  wood  offe  ’ '  '  a  ag>0t  °f  cedar  fl’om  each 
be  bountiful  in  the  comlgTear  ^  ^  ^  cro*"  ^ 

together,  and  when  the  fire-maker  C°Hected  ifc  is  tied 

He'iwaki'wiW,  entering ^thr“  h  the  Lt  h  “  ^  ?”**  >l  t0 
as  the  wood  i,  deposited  he  start,  f  ay  ,n  ther»°f-  As  soon 

enry  home  in  Zufii  has  donated  its  share."016’  a"‘'  C01lti“ues  lmtil 

collector  also  leaves  “b^tS!  entain™  “^U  ^  ,atC!1WV’  and  «» 

‘wtit of 

place  with  two  pieces  of  wood  ’and 'ret  "  C°.  eC‘S  coals  froni  the  fire- 
door  between  the  house  and  the  l-i'  throuSh  n  communicating 

at  the  fire  altar,  he  a“™„"es  a  nortio  "f  A*"'  **  «.£ 

cabin  fashion  to  a  height  of  about  fs  ineles  Thelr'"^  ^T'"’  ' °g ' 
which  is  lighted  at  sihkpI  hi  ’  d  ie  hie  (see  plate  xx) 

touched,  sacred  fire).«  ’  “  ^  Ush'k'ri  <»*  not  to  be 

west  end  of  the  kiVitinT  he^teincr^  *7“^  011  the  floor  at  the 
time.  Later  on  he  places’on  the  3  7  °7J  .shlVanm  present  at  the 

*•  fi-t  bodfo,6  coniposed  of 

and 

Louse  where  they  have  stood  h,  tae  nT,  b“-  *°,  “  the 

Party,  carries  a  meal  basket  and  *•' H  7  1  V™’  who  Ieads  the 
God  of  War  and  afterward  that  of  the  v  '  ^  !  •?  ldo1  °f  the  elder 

aud  between  the  idols.  The  elder  brot^T^’  Wh.lle  ^  St°°ps  before 
te'likinane  in  the  belt  of  each  of  lei  B°W/Vle^  aftel‘  Pacing  a 
-eal,  takes  his  position  nor  h  of  the  f  “nd,8prinkIinff  both  with 
distance  from  the  idols  The  ro  7  ^  who  now  stands  a  abort 

i°z  (ttrin 

4^2:^  t  - «- « * .  «*,  „ 

work  savages  into  frenzy  "  Such  is  not  tt  SOmetlmes  calIed  bull  roarer,  and  is  said  to  h e  , ,s  t 

'VM  W  .  «hJ^££SJ™!  -ns  Whom  “ 
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followed  b}T  the  priest  of  the  pa'ettone0  carrying  his  fetish  which 
bears  his  name;  after  him  is  a  priest  of  the  tsuthlan'na  (great  shell), 
carrying  the  shell;  then  the  Kia'kwemosi  bearing  his  et' tone;  then  the 
aged  man  of  the  Deer  clan,  carrying  the  idol  of  the  elder  God  of  War. 
The  two  men  of  the  Deer  clan  follow  with  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
god;  then  a  man  of  the  Bear  clan  with  the  idol  of  the  younger  God 
of  War,  and  after  him  two  other  members  of  the  Bear  clan  bearing 
the  paraphernalia  of  this  god.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  walks 
to  the  right  of  the  pe'kwln  and  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  is  on 
the  right  of  the  man  at  the  end  of  the  tile,  each  whirling  his  rhombus 
as  he  proceeds.  After  entering  the  ki'wffsine  the  fetishes  and  idols 
are  placed  on  the  meal  painting,  the  idols  and  paraphernalia  being 
deposited  In’  the  pe'kwin.  The  A'pi“lashiwanni  are  present  in  a  body, 
having  left  their  various  fraternities  for  this  purpose,  and  at  this  time 
they  sing  the  song  which  is  sung  after  sunset  in  the  closing  scene  of 
the  scalp  ceremony  (see  A'pi‘tlashiwanni,  page  605). 

The  ceremonies  in  the  ki'wffsine  continue  throughout  the  night. 
The  Gods  of  War  are  thus  honored  that  they  ma}7  intercede  with  the 
rain-makers  for  rains  to  fructify  the  earth.  At  sunrise  the  idols  are 
carried  by  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  warrior  bearing  the  games 
and  paraphernalia  of  the  gods.  Each  idol  is  placed  in  the  west  end  of 
the  large  chamber  and  the  paraphernalia  are  arranged  about  it  (see 
plate  xxi).* 

As  soon  as  the  idol  and  its  belongings  are  placed  in  position  by  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  his  associates,  they  offer  prayers  and 
sprinkle  meal.  Then  the  family  of  the  former  gather  about  the  idol 
to  pray  and  make  offerings  of  precious  beads,  etc.,  and  they  sprinkle 
sacred  meal.  Many  from  outside,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  come  to 
the  gods  to  pray  and  make  offerings  of  one  or  more  precious  beads/ 

After  depositing  a  little  food  south  of  the  idol,  and  then  breakfasting 
with  his  family,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  ties  a  reddish,  fluffy  plume 


«Tlie  pa'PttowS  (singular  pa'ettonf;  pa  from  Pachu,  Navaho)  are  sacred  fetishes  of  the  A'ppffiishi- 
wanni  (Bow  priesthood)  which  protects  them  from  the  enemy. 

b  Plate  xxi  was  made  from  a  casein  the  National  Museum,  the  objects  being  placed  according  to  pho¬ 
tographs  and  sketches  made  of  the  group  in  the  house  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  in  1896.  The 
idol  is  a  very  old  one,  secured  through  Nai'uchi  for  Mr  Stevenson  from  the  shrine  on  To'wa  yal'liinne 
(Corn  mountain)  in  1881.  It  has  been  redecorated  after  the  sketch  made  of  the  one  observed  in  the 
winter  solstice  of  1896.  All  the  coloring  used  on  it  is  native.  The  white  top  of  the  idol  with  black 
rectangles  signifies  a  white  cloud  cap  with  black  ram  clouds — the  house  of  the  clouds.  The  tablets, 
staffs,  war  club,  and  the  te'likinawe,  except  four,  were  made  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who 
also  made  the  feather  bow  and  arrow,  which  is  to  be  seen  immediately  before  the  idol.  The  other 
te'likinawe  were  fashioned  by  the  aged  member  of  the  Deer  clan.  The  games  (see  Games,  p.  317) 
were  made  by  members  of  the  same  clan.  All  was  done  by  direction  of  Nai'uchi,  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest,  that  the  writer  might  have  a  facsimile  of  the  idol  of  the  elder  God  of  War  as  he  appears 
in  his  (the  elder  brother  Bow  priest's)  house  at  the  winter  solstice. 

c During  the  time  the  idol  is  in  the  house,  Nai'uchi,  the  most  successful  practitioner  in  Zuni,  treats 
several  patients  who  come  to  him.  In  each  case  he  relieves  the  sufferer  by  pretending  to  extract 
the  cause  of  the  disease  from  the  body;  wrapping  the  ejected  material  in  a  husk,  he  carries  it  from 
the  house.  Nai'uchi  does  not  practice  medicine  through  his  association  with  the  Bow  priesthood, 
but  through  his  membership  in  other  esoteric  fraternities. 
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11/ 

fr o,ie  of  the  »*»  <* 

it  m  a  corn  husk  while  the  elder  brother  B  ®SOCiate  warrior,  who  wraps 
together.  The  associate  binds  the  two  "  pnest  ties  the  four  cups 
gathers  all  the  games  into  his  blanket  f°'liwe  ^ether  and 

brother  Bow  priest  removes ^the  vl  ^  ^  arm’  The  elder 
attached,  and,  stooping  before  the  idolf  0°^  tbe  tel'kinawe 
while  he  prays.  He  flow  deposits  the  fe  t h  , ^  neap  its  ba- 

hu  chipone  (deep  basket),  and  the  idol  with  if  °J  and  arrow  in  a 
in  the  basket.  The  rone  contain;  •  tb  alJ.lts  adornments  is  stood 
and  the  food  which  was  south  of  theldoM  ,fllklna^e. is  P,aced  next, 
put  into  the  basket.  He  now  bam-  I  ■  *  "laPPed  111  the  cloth  and 

rolls  a  quantity  of  pra,  ei  meal  fa  m  ?°™b  his  shoulder, 
his  belt.  Wrapping  his  blanket  aboiitf6  °t  °  °tb’  and  tucks  into 
a  rhombus  and,  supporting  his  ha* ket  tith  hiT^f  “  With 

house,  whirling  the  rhombus  with  his  rift  hand  the 

his  associate  carrying  the  remainin  &  ,  d‘  He  is  followed  by 

blanket  over  hie  left  arm  whl hi wbTP ot  ?od  *•>  the 
hand.  During-  their  prooress  then  l  H"  "-n  rhombu8  w|th  the  right 
stopped  by  those  who  wish  to  m-i  tV  ,lovll!aff®tbe  two  are  frequently 

UP0U  it-  On  reaching  ttesLrLrr  'tf  "*  *•**•» 

the  previous  year  is  removed  and  tl  '"'a  }’“  anne  tlle  ldo1  Placed 
paraphernalia  about  it,  just  as  it  is'seetlin  flTT06  Substituted>  with  its 
Bow  priest.  The  idol  of  °f  the  <**«•  brother 

manner  to  a  shrine  on  To'wa  ,-11'k  °‘  ar  18  carried  in  the  same 

ferenee  observed  in  JB°tlV ft  ‘Z  ^  ^  ^ 

ot  llghtaing’  »p 

nawe  on  the  fifth  dav'at'uie*18  °f  th-6  ,raternities  deposit  their  te'liki- 
theirs  in  the  SS'&'S'  ^  ^  “»  oel,e«  plant 
excavations  with  the  individual  otferb^”**  ?  “  the 

—  of  the  prayer 

‘kla,  to  the  base  of  Ma'ViHu  t,  r  *  '''  vnan1’  made  by  the  Shi'wano'- 

is  deposited.  Both  the  pi™  s  and"  ZZZ’’ 

«'—»  A'shiwanni  (rain-mTe"  priests)  The  *°- “* 

the  shrine  on  the  summit  nf  f},«  i-  u  ,  lile  Pe  kwm  alone  visits 

deposited  here.  This  shrine  Isee  fi  "°ai  >ut.110  |)l,lrae  offerings  are 
circular  in  form,  about  3  feet  1,  i  Pli?  ’  COnS,sts  of  a  stone  wall,  semi- 
and  opening  to  the  east  '  t  ,7  !n.nei'  slMce  lte‘ng  3  feet  wide 
inches  widefwith  a  s™boltf  the  !  I**  2  **  h«b  a"d  If 

it  stands  against  the  apex  of  the^lf  “T  Up°“ 

are  cut  . 

«  See  p.  606.  ~ - - - 
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about  8  inches  above  the  base.  Some  of  the  priests  declare  that  the 
lines  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall  indicate  the  number  of  years  the  pre¬ 
vious  sun  priest  held  the  office,  and  the  one  on  the  north  side  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  present  incumbent  has  served/'  Nine  concretions 
form  a  square  on  the  ground  before  the  etching  of  the  sun,  and  there 
are  three  smaller  ones  in  line  in  front  of  these.  Concretion  fetishes, 
valued  as  bringing  fructification  to  the  earth,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
fields.  A  small  flat  stone  rests  on  two  of  the  larger  concretions. 

The  same  morning,  about  9  o’clock,  members  of  the  order  of  Pa'ya- 
tanm  of  the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities,  playing  on  their  flutes, 
ascend  To'wa  yal'lanne  to  To'mapa,  a  shrine  in  the  west  side  (see  plate 
xxtii)  halfway  up  the  mesa,  and  deposit  their  offerings  to  the  god, 


Fig.  3 — Sun  shrine  at  Ma'lsakla. 


while  officers  of  other  fraternities  carry  their  offerings  to  various 
shrines.  The  *Ko'shi‘kwe  deposit  te'likinawe  at  this  time,  but  they 
hold  no  ceremonial  in  their  chamber. 

There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  members  at  large  of  fraternities 
planting  their  fraternity  offerings  at  this  season  in  the  same  excava¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  family  deposit  theirs.  It  is  usual  for 
all  the  members  of  a  household  to  go  together;  in  fact,  in  all  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  writer,  such  has  been  the  case.  Husbands  deposit 
their  offerings  in  the  fields  of  the  families  of  their  wives,  and  vice 
versa.  A  hole  about  14  inches  square  and  the  same  in  depth  is  made 
by  a  man  of  the  household,  and  the  plumes,  which  are  carried  to  the 
fields  on  the  fifth  day,  wrapped  together  with  corn  husks,  are  sepa- 

«The  statement  regarding  the  lines  was  made  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  present  sun 
priest. 
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of  hi8  including  those 

placing  hers  in  the  other  end  and  the  ,C'.Ie.XCUVatlon’  the  mother 
between.  The  infant  is  carried  to  til  ^  depositin§-  theirs 

with  its  tiny  hand,  guided  by  the  moth  ^  T  116  mother's  back,  and 
offerings  may  he  plated  anf  The*e 

«">■  Those  who  aie  alent  and  (see 

to  leave  the  house  have  their  offerin  •  ■  T"  JOUrne^s  or  tbo.se  too  ill 
member  of  the  family.  All  must  ha^  deposited  for  them  by  some 

S“ds  P^ious  depositing  the UphtrneVe  The  T"*  w,th  ^ 

such  as  a  young  ?hild  *  ^ons  to 

<%. 

rankling  white,  and  the  mL  walls  went  h  t  »•  '’alley  was 

patch  of  dark  blue,  the  pines  veiled  1  th  ^  Wlth  bere  and  there  a 
plain  was  a  vast  kaleidoscope  from  morni  at.“0sphere-  The  snowy 

ln  theh'  bright  clothing  going  to  and  Z  the  devotees 

mission.  d  letui'nmg  from  their  sacred 

all,  and  the  writer  wid  desCribelhcl'1”  f himeS  wil1  a»swer  for 

been  expected  to  perform  tht^ ^.acredlffic  ^  ***  ^  ***  *»ving 

On  the  present  occasion  the  male  hell  If  'theT  ^  ^  tam',ies- 
shi'wanm.  Those  who  accommnv  hi  ,  !  house  18  an  associate 

daughter  about  10  years  of  all  a  ™  ^  "S  Wlfe’  mother-in-law, 
months  old,  the  younger  brother  of  Iff  T*  °Tn-f  4  JearS’  a  son  8 
a  girl  of  12  years,  daughter  of  Z  ln  i  ,  *  ™fe  and  infant> 
is  the  elder  brother  of  Che  associate  b,rother  Bow  Priest,  who 

The  associate  shi'wanni  hands  the  write™”  tem?’  “f  Writer- 
for  her,  saving:  “Though  von  te  likmawe  he  has  made 

heart  like  a  man,  and  you  work  H]™*  W°man  J°U  bave  a  head  and  a 
make  offerings  such  as  men  make.”  &  man’  and  you  must  therefore 
Jhe  party  proceeds  to  a  melon  natch  of  tn 
"here  he  makes  an  excavation  about 14 „ stfwa"“. 
same  depth,  using  an  old  saber  tWu  U  hes  Square  and  of  the 
Pleted,  ail  except  the  twoTnfanH  »  m  TIm  excavation  com- 

the  te'likinawe  and  a  ter  ‘h#  °°rn  busks  "hich  wrap 

proceed  without  fo’rmali  yt ?,T‘'  tbe “™™«« ‘ 

«  his  individual  offering  liu  k  ''‘'-"’T’.  ■*  m“  dop„site 
to  the  Sun  Father  and  foSr 

f  he  younger  brother  of  the  tvlfo  it-  •  uack  to  his  ancestors, 
te'likinawe,  offerin T  °  a  m  '  he  t  d’  A*™™  ‘°  -dividual 
plate  xxv),?  one  to  Po'shaivitnki  (cult  "  i  f  1  ‘re  fraternit.v  (see 

o ZerXme9  the  ^  Sh°Uld  be 
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attached  a  miniature  crook,  symbolic  of  longevity,  the  other  a  minia¬ 
ture  corn  planter  bound  to  it,  to  bring  much  corn  in  the  coming  year. 
He  also  plants  one  to  the  Cougar  of  the  North,  to  the  Sun  Father,  and 
to  the  Moon  Mother,  the  two  latter  being  hound  together.  Some  of 
the  te'likinawe  have  pendent  la'showawe  (one  or  more  plumes  attached 
to  cotton  cord).  Those  having  the  la'showawe  bear  the  prayers  for 
rains,  and  those  without  are  for  clouds  and  other  things. 

Each  female,  including  the  child  of  d  years,  plants  one  te'likinane 
with  the  stick  colored  yellow  to  the  Moon  Mother,  and  three  with  the 
sticks  colored  black  to  her  ancestors.  Each  infant  offers  one  or  two 
te'likinawe  with  sticks  colored  black  to  its  ancestors.  The  writer 
deposits  one  to  the  Sun  Father  and  four  to  ancestors.  In  addition  to 
the  individual  plumes,  both  the  wife  and  elder  daughter  of  the  asso¬ 
ciate  shi'wanni,  as  members  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity,  deposit 
two  te'likinawe  to  Shumai'koli  and  two  to  Sai'apa  (patron  gods  of  the 
fraternity),  one  to  the  ettone,a  and  four  to  the  deceased  members  of 
the  fraternity. 

After  the  te'likinawe  are  all  stood  in  the  ground  each  person  takes 
a  pinch  of  meal  brought  by  the  mother-in-law  in  a  cloth  and,  hold¬ 
ing  the  meal  near  the  lips,  repeats  a  prayer  for  health,  long  life,  many 
clouds,  much  rain,  food,  and  raiment,  and  the  meal  is  sprinkled  thickly 
over  the  plumes.  The  little  child  seems  to  understand  perfectly  her 
duties  and  prayers.  The  tiny  babies  have  their  hands  dipped  into 
the  meal  and  held  over  the  plumes.  These  plumes  remain  uncovered 
until  sunset  the  following  day,  that  the  Sun  Father,  in  passing  over  the 
road  of  day,  may  receive  the  prayers  breathed  upon  the  meal  and  into 
the  plumes,  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  plumes  conveying  the  breath 
prayers  to  him.  The  excavations  are  afterward  so  covered  that  no  one 
could  discover  that  the  earth  had  been  disturbed.* 

After  the  te'likinawe  are  deposited  no  animal  food  or  grease  can  be 
eaten  or  touched  with  the  hands  for  four  days,  those  excepted  being 
members  of  the  ‘San'iaklakwe  (Hunters)  and  Shi'wannakwe  (those  who 
do  not  fast  from  animal  food)  fraternities  and  children  receiving 
nourishment  from  their  mothers.  As  the  latter  take  milk,  they  may 
eat  grease.  The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  must  fast  from  animal  food 
and  grease  and  observe  continence  for  ten  days  from  this  time. 

There  must  be  no  trading  of  any  description  for  four  days,  and  to 
begin  trading  before  ten  days  have  expired  is  indicative  of  plebianism. 
No  ashes  or  sweepings  may  be  taken  from  the  house  during  this 
period,  and  no  artificial  light  must  appear  outside  the  house,  not  even 
a  burning  cigarette,  nor  the  flash  of  firearms,  no  matter  how  great  the 

a  See  A'shiwanni  (Rain-priesthood),  p.  163. 

b  When  the  associate  shi'wanni  visited  the  excavation  in  the  evening  after  the  plume  planting,  the 
writer  accompanied  him  and  induced  him  to  let  her  have  the  complete  set  of  plumes  which  were 
planted  the  previous  day.  These  te'likinawe  are  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
in  an  excavation  as  they  appeared  in  the  field  at  Zuni. 
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distance  from  the  viJW  Tha 

idea  of  the  dread  these  people  ha vJ0! /-i°f  a  shi'vvanni  will  give  an 

“  Why  did  th*rl  !,,Ure  "  «*  «•«»  —ing 

the  Writer]  go  outside  last  night  with  a  vJht2°  7°  Camp  manager  of 
n\  neighbors.  Alas'  alas' alas'  T  <-u  f  *  ^he  was  seen  by  one  of 

1 8  T11  *  P°°r-  wm’coirne  and  fell  7°  "°  T°PS  f°r  3-ars 
fields  ot  my  brothers,  but  none  will  !  U"d  my  field«,  upon  the 
<-ed  to  co„sol6  WsaXrha  1“  ,r  Tlle  ^ '™ter  'ndeav 
S.Me  fo,  the  acts  of  one  of  he"  part,  “t  aot^ly  be  respon- 
and  I  must  be  the  sufferer.  Did  she'  *  'Vas  done  fr°m  my  house 

informed  that  a  candle  was  carried  &  a“P  °!’  candIe  ?”  When 

ace  “It  might  have  been  better ’had  T*  WHS.again  dePicted  on  his 
the  light  would  have  been  at  leatt  partiah"  7™  *  *>«*  then 

On  the  moraine-  of  t he  i  i  l  y  ,loused-” 

coals  on  the  tire  altar  in  the  khwi^sinb  COVeM  With  ashes  the 

breakfast.  After  his  meal  the  tire  tender  d^6"-  ^  bome  for  «■ 
hkinawe  and  returns  to  the  ki'wk  i  -  i  deposits  bis  individual  te'- 

‘-'ay.  At  night  he  covers  lW38wlerebaflr 

be  morning  the  fire  is  again  kLdTed  TltZ  7°  ^  I" 

''rt-lentler  covers  the  coals  with  ,*he  .  f  After  »  time 

the  village  for  cedar,  to  be  consumed  on  t 1  T  »  disto”“  from 
■»  the  evening,  after  be  has  taken  his  Z  u-  ^  °”  his  return 

rekindles  the  fire,  which  burns  until  before, A  7  7"  i°mt'  he  «*»!•> 
the  coals  as  before.  He  leaves  the  ki'wb  m  ''  ?  S.e6p’  wlle"  he  covers 
wood  each  day  until  the  closing  of  the  w  ,“t  *°  eat  a,,J  to  S°  for 
to  the  ki'wpsine  for  ten  days.  If  thfo  1  I  N°  f°od  must  be  taken 

offender  would  not  only  have  his  ,  ,  6  sllould  be  broken,  the 

but  would  be  in  great  danger  of  deX  *  «">"»  “d  mice, 

nor  has  ,hete 

of  ZTVJrz’i  dear  ,r°m  s  ’in1  ta“s,  “,d.  n?” the? 

brought  upon  “e  danger  attending  journeys  for  A 

the  Spaniards),  compelled  f  b"rCien  ,,ntil  InrX.’S 

thk  T  '"'I'*86'  Thi»  -ot  only  gave  warmth  to  1  neceesil“ted  a  central 

they  performed  their  religious  n„d  /  to  a  Iarge  number  of  priests  whn 

hght  small  tires  elsewhere  when  need  j^fordT’  7  fln'nished  coals  with  which  to 
lushes  warmth  and  light  after  th*  domestic  and  other  purposes  Fir 

the  food  and  conveys  t L  s  "  2  T  ^  to  his  home  ^  the  nigh  Ld  h  e  7 
koddesa  second  in  “  *»  ‘he  gods.  Fife  ft  fff 

physical  want,  become  features  the  psycHicl l  T"M  «te„di„g  tt 

and  the  songs  of  ^^de^^don^nth-  7^  With  the  Jui,Js 
busy  preparing  varieties  of  food  for  on  th,  '  d'l'V  e'.'er.v  household  is 
fraternities  will  adjourn,  when  meat  m  v h  “•<>"'*“*  ‘be 

generally  sated.  ma3  be  eaten  and  the  appetite 
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On  the  eighth  day  there  are  still  more  extensive  preparations  of  te'li- 
kinawe.  All  are  busy  in  chambers  of  the  fraternities  and  elsewhere. 
While  this  day  is  especially  set  apart  for  making  the  offerings  to  be 
deposited  on  the  ninth  day,  several  days  must  be  consumed  by  many 
who  have  not  only  their  own  te'likinawe  to  make  but  those  of  their 
fraternity  children.  No  one  who  has  not  received  voluntary  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  Ko' tiki li  is  privileged  to  fashion  the  sticks  or  attach  the 
plumes,  although  women  sometimes  color  the  sticks.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  When  a  woman  has  severed  her  con¬ 
nection  with  the  U'huhukwe  (Eagle  down)  fraternity, a  she  must  then 
prepare  the  offerings  for  it,  she  having  been  instructed  by  her  frater¬ 
nity  father. 

The  only  persons  exempt  from  offering  te'likinawe  on  the  ninth  day 
are  females  who  are  not  associated  with  a  fraternity  and  young  male 
children  who  have  not  received  voluntary  initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili. 
Each  member  of  the  Ko'tikili  deposits  one  te'likinane  to  the  sun,  one 
to  the  moon,  four  to  the  Kok'ko  A'wan  (Council  of  the  .Gods),  and 
others  to  the  game  animals,  birds  of  the  six  regions,  birds  of  summer, 
birds  of  winter,  and  to  Po'shaiyanki  for  all  domestic  animals. 

The  old  proverb,  “  When  you  are  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do,”  is 
sometimes  observed  in  Zuni.  For  example,  a  Hopi  Indian,  married 
to  a  Zuni  woman  and  therefore  a  resident  of  Zuni,  is  seen  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  his  people  (visitors  to  the  village)  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  room  of  Jose  Palle,  a  shi'wanni,  and  all  are 
preparing  te'likinawe  that  are  quite  different  from  those  offered  by 
the  Zuni.  The  son  of  the  shi'wanni  by  a  former  wife,  one  by  his 
present  wife,  a  stepson,  and  two  adopted  children,  nephews  of  the 
wife,  one  of  whom  wears  female  attire,  sit  on  the  ledge  in  the  north¬ 
east  portion  of  the  room,  all  busily  engaged  preparing  their  te'liki¬ 
nawe.  The  shi'wanni  himself  sits  some  distance  from  the  family  in 
the  east  end  of  the  room.  Medicine  boxes  and  Apache  baskets  are 
before  and  beside  him.  Ilis  wife  busies  herself  making  te'likinawe 
of  the  U'huhukwe  fraternity,  from  which  she  has  resigned.  Two  chil¬ 
dren  amuse  themselves  with  plumes  given  them  by  their  grandfather. 
One  young  mother,  tying  a  plume  to  her  infant’s  hair  and  providing 
him  with  a  ceremonial  rattle,  teaches  him  to  dance.  Thus  the  children 
begin  at  the  tenderest  age  to  prepare  for  their  future  duties,  those 
features  which  delight  their  infantile  minds  becoming  the  ritual  asso¬ 
ciated  with  their  worship. 

The  Hopi  resident  makes  for  each  person  present,  including  the 
children  and  the  writer,  a  la'showanne  of  two  fluffy  eagle  plumes  and 
two  pine  needles,  which  he  presents  with  prayers  for  rain  to  fructify 
the  earth,  that  the  crops  may  be  bountiful,  and  for  the  good  health  and 
long  life  of  all.  The  la'showanne  is  tied  to  a  strand  of  hair  at  the  left 


a  See  Esoteric  fraternities. 
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otliei-  la'showaweZde'by  SSf  *l*  Psket  containing  the 

wh'X’ „t he a,,d  is t zr on u- north ^ 

rt£i  sar E,  r  r*  - 

iaw  of  the  house,  being  present  ™°£  ■  ^  “ncl  ,be  ‘"o  sonS-i„- 

food  Wears.  Considerable  time  ‘o  !  °  Meal-  No  animal 
>t  is  after  9  o’clock  when  the  'J"su"lcd  °™r  the  meal,  and 
tlieir  ablutions  preparatory  to  a  te  P  ”  ,  eMer  daughter  begin 
hair  has  already  been  washed  The  b  tl"®  W“'  ft*‘en%-  '''hen- 
general  living  room.  Each  woman  t“,  ‘  "•  made  in  the 

'-ter  and,  without  remos-intZcmi  ltb’T  *  bowl  of 

member  of  a  fraternity  would  dare'o  it  Z  Z*  .  “  e,ltil'e  bod-'’-  No 
emoniak  Such  neo-Wi  w  n  °ut  the  daily  bath  during-  a  cer 

-ho  w,*!,,  rmZ!^~jri*r  to  the 

has  bathed  she  washes  her  husband’s  he^ I  •  ^ '  After  the  daughter 
to  brush  and  do  up  his  hair  The  v  ^  'V!lcca  suds  and  proceeds 
same  service  for  he  husband  who  hold  "b-’6- pei'f°™s  the 
ing  him,  except  at  times  wheL  the  ch"w  i  T  °U  h“  Ja?’  «»««- 

wedghfylto” to  foS  {heTiny  o!!eSeeminS'  "***  ^s^Zore 
deposits  them  in  a  flat  basket  In  th  /• 'Vth  corn  busks,  and 

in-law  depart  for  the  chamber  o  the  sb“  ™  '  ^  ^ tw0  -»• 
elder  daughter  has  herTah  dressed  Tbe 

feminine  dress.  She  then  attire  he  it  ■  ,  °dopted  son’  who  wears 

The  many  necklaces  of  the  father  ,ot  r  - !"  ,  P  be*  f0™  “nd  belt. 

and  daughter.  Each  wo  me  ,  d,rided  *>>’  him  between  his  wife 

to  add  all  the  ko'hakwa  (white  shell T  °n  neckIaces>  but  is  ready 

be  secured.  Great  p™de  fe  felt  „  ‘  ^^‘“"Jooise,  and  corals  that  can 

ceremonials.  The  writer  ha,  see  u  ^  °'  su‘'b  wealtl>  « those 
loaded  with  necklacls  marye  i  kl  .u'en  °f  four  °r  Ave  summers 
the  dance.  The  dder  daurtti,  ®  T W“«ht  c0llld  ba  carried  in 
-St  end  of  the  £?££*£* P  ™  “  «» 
begs  to  accompany  her  his  attach  mo.  ,  i  f  u-  ^L1  lnfant  nephew 
great  as  that  for  the  mother  Ind  Z  hf  "■*  "**““*  *°  be  as 

blanket  and  carried  off  to  the  fraternity  "P  °"  her  back  with  a 

hllhig  a  pottery  basket  with sacZd 2^1  J  r  j’0^  ***’  aftar 
m  the  south  wall,  lies  beside  the  niece  ’  8  “  t0  »  niohe 

JZ!T!Z^TZ^U'Pa»  who  are  present  chat  and 


"  See  p.  36. 
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smoke  and  repeat  te'lapnawe  (tales)  until  midnight,  when  they  hold  an 
interesting  ceremonial  not  directly  connected  with  the  winter-solstice 
festival,  but  relating  to  the  calendar.  The  chairs  are  removed,  the 
lloor  is  swept,  and  the  party  take  their  seats  on  their  wadded  blankets  or 
on  the  ledge,  forming  a  broken  circle  near  the  fireplace,  in  which  ma}r 
be  seen  a  large  vessel,  balanced  on  stones,  containing  a  stew  of  meat  and 
hominy,  and  two  large  pumpkins  roasting  before  the  tire.  The  men 
remove  their  moccasins.  The  shi'wanni  of  the  Kia'nakwe  (see  page 
36),  who  is  the  man  of  the  house,  forms  the  central  figure  and  is  raised 
above  the  others  by  his  wadded  blanket  being  placed  on  a  low  box. 
lie  faces  east.  A  large  Apache  basket  containing  his  te'likinawe, 
offerings  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  two  small  vases  of  the  roots  and 
blossoms  of  te'nats:ili  (mythical  medicine  plant  bearing  blossoms  of 
the  colors  of  the  six  regions),  and  several  buckskin  medicine  bags,  are 
placed  before  him.  Other  baskets  holding  similar  te'likinawe  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  others  of  the  group  are  handed  him.  He  removes  the 
buckskin  medicine  bags  from  the  larger  basket,  lays  them  on  the  lloor 
between  himself  and  the  basket,  and  transfers  the  groups  of  te'likinawe 
from  the  smaller  baskets  to  the  larger  one,  arranging  them  artistically, 
so  that  the  feather  ends  radiate  and  the  la'showawe  attached  to  the 
te'likinawe  fringe  the  edge  of  the  basket. 

The  shi'wanni  makes  a  cross  of  meal  south  of  the  basket  and  one  in 
the  center  of  it,  and  deposits  a  stone  cougar,  8  inches  long,  colored 
yellow,  the  mouth,  tail,  and  feet  black,  on  the  cross  south  of  the  basket. 
Another  basket  is  now  handed  to  the  shi'wanni,  which  he  holds  on  his 
lap,  and  to  which  he  transfers  the  two  packages  of  te'natsali.  He  then 
proceeds  to  empty  the  bags.  Removing  one  fetish  at  a  time,  he  exam¬ 
ines  each,  and,  if  a  prey  animal,  deposits  it  in  the  basket  on  his  lap, 
with  the  head  to  the  east.  There  are  as  many  as  forty  of  these  stone 
fetishes,  mostly  prey  animals,  ranging  from  1£  to  4  inches  in  length. 
A  few  are  concretions,  sacred  to  the  fields.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
extreme  conventionality  of  these  fetishes,  the  shi'wanni  finds  it  neces- 
sary,  when  handling  some  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  to  consult  several 
of  his  party  as  to  what  animals  they  might  be.  Each  animal  fetish 
carries  an  arrow  point  on  its  back,  held  on  with  strings  of-  precious 
beads  wrapped  around  the  image. 

The  man  to  the  left  of  the  shi'wanni  also  has  sacks  of  fetishes. 
Removing  each  fetish  separately  from  the  sack,  he  holds  it  until  it  is 
received  by  the  shi'wanni,  who  places  it  with  the  others.  When  all  the 
fetishes  have  been  deposited,  the  shi'wanni  again  sprinkles  a  cross  of 
meal  in  the  larger  basket,  and  handles  each  package  of  the  tena^iili 
separately.  Each  fetish  is  deposited  in  the  large  basket  with  the  same 
care  as  when  it  is  placed  in  the  smaller  one.  He  sets  the  smaller 
basket  between  the  larger  one  and  the  large  fetish  of  the  cougar, 
being  careful  to  so  place  the  basket  that  the  la'showawe  in  the  larger 
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one  fall  over  if  Tim  j 
stepson,  makes  a  cigarette  Tf  n^ti^toW  ^  °I  ^  shi'wanni>  hi* 
drawing  on  it  an  instant,  hands  it  to  the  ‘  °  fT-’  aftei’  ]lS'hting’  and 

a  ^  and  passes  it  to  the  shi  wan^i  wh°  takes 

e,ieh  time  blowing  the  smoke  over  the  basket  Whiffs’ 

The  shi  wanni  then  returns,  the  stumn  t  l  plumes  and  fishes. 

?S,  eft’  the  collector  of  the  te'na'sali  Th  C1P™tte  to  the  ,im»  at 
shi  wanni,  who  sits  on  his  right  after  T  •  ht'St  associate  to  the 
cigarette,  deposits  it  by  the  laro-e  fn  °asl"mri§’  a]I  but  a  bit  of  the 
native  tobacco  afterward  smoked  bv  th-  ^  ■  E&Ch  ci^te  of 

ie“r  the  bette-  i- to  is  * «* 

Cigarettes  are  smoked  bv  oil  iLq  .  , 

more  than  „ne  0r  two  smoke  at  the^.  r""8  thf“rem<»W,  but  not 
first  smoke  he  takes  a  pinch  of  meal  i  )  -lme’  Alter  tbe  shi 'wan  ni’s 
ong  litany,  responded  to  by  the  others'  At'tf  ^  ^  ^  repeats  a 
he  sprinkles  the  meal  he  holds  over  the  ^  C  °fe  of  this  P™jer 
and  fetishes,  and  then  all  take  a  ninoh  ^  °f  P!™es 

and  simultaneously  offer  a  short  nrav  °  “6a  from  the  basket 

tff1™’  dlawing  from  them  the  sa^red^reatli  ‘^ti  ^  the  PIume§  and 
led  by  the  shi'wanni.  It  orient  i^,  •  .  ^be  song  now  begins 

notes  are  rich  and  full.  This  som>"  a  m,nor  keT>  swelling  until  the 
offered  to  various  beings  of  the  six  fee  m°,notonous  ^an  usual,  is 
cession.  The  first  prayer  is  to  a  J!  Ti 1  *°  ^  addressed  b>  suc- 

°ny,  whom  the  writer  has  8  .  /  beIong'lng  to  the  Sia  cosmog- 
l'itual.  These  bein^^”^^  he“*  mentioned  in  Zufi 
Woman  of  the  West  the  Red  W  ,  °man  ot  tbe  North,  the  Blue 
of  the  East,  the  ^ 

Woman  of  the  Nadir!  The  Couear  nf°  f  h?rZenith’  and  the  Black 
West,  the  Badger  of  the  So,  ff  Kw  the  North’  th*  Bear  of  the 
oOke  Zenith,  f„d  **,  tie  *£ 

this  ritual. a  Vn  Play  an  important  part  in 

tai shad;rccordins  to  the — 

and  a  countenance  impressed  with  the^1  kre.place’  witb  silvery  hair 
and  depicting  the  most  intense  earnestn^-^10™  peculiarto  hi«  race 
gotten.  He  is  surrounded  bv  lj  ®  ’  18  a  picture  not  to  be  for- 
havmg  their  songs  pass  over  the  straSht'r  ' ^  ^  alS°  intent  uPon 

prayers  are  to  bring  rains  to  «!  ^  trutL  Tbe  songs  and 

her  children  the  fruits  of  her  being  ff  ^  gives  to 

— t:  &£  K‘rP--  -  vs 

»ri  zi:azaj 

This  pra.ver  song  was  .. . ,  i  !  I  - 


- - — “  ^  a  vvonawu  ona. 

Tat  thetthe'r^  “  f ^Sed  °"  ^  the  shi. 
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The  stone  fetishes  are  returned  to  the  buckskin  medicine  bags  by 
the  owners,  and  the  te'nastsiili  is  restored  to  the  vase  by  the  man  whose 
special  care  it  is  to  guard  the  sacred  mythical  medicine  plant.  The 
participants  in  this  ceremony  now  go  to  their  homes  or  fraternities, 
and  return  after  sunrise  for  their  te'likinawe,  which  may  be  planted 
in  the  fields  any  time  during  the  day. 

An  incident  occurred  on  the  eighth  evening  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  flayed 
bear  was  brought  to  the  pueblo  by  some  Navahos  and  presented  to  the  mc/sona 
(director)  of  the  Hii'lo'kwe  (ant)  fraternity,  who  at  once  convened  the  fraternity. 
The  altar  was  erected  and  the  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine  water)  consecrated  the 
water.  The  bear  was  butchered,  and  in  an  inner  room,  during  the  night,  was  cooked 
in  immense  caldrons  in  the  broad  fireplace  with  awning  by  female  members  of 
the  fraternity.  The  other  members  spent  the  night  in  singing  and  dancing.  In  the 
early  morning  the  cooked  meat  was  brought  in,  with  other  food,  in  large  bowls.  The 
mc/sona  placed  the  bear’s  skull  in  a  flat  basket  in  which  he  had  made  a  cross  of  meal, 
symbolic  of  the  four  regions,  and  deposited  the  basket  before  the  altar,  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  east.  A  woman  prepared  a  bowl  of  yucca  suds  and  each  person  present 
dipped  his  two  ceremonial  eagle  plumes  into  the  suds  and  brought  them  forward  over 
the  top  of  the  skull.  The  woman  who  prepared  the  suds  afterward  washed  the  skull, 
and  the  mo'sona  painted  the  lower  portion  of  it  black  and  the  upper  portion  yellow. 
The  top  of  the  head  was  spotted  over  with  micaceous  hematite.  A  salmon-colored 
fluffy  eagle  plume  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the  skull  and  a  similar  one  to  the  base. 
After  the  skull  was  decorated  the  a'kwamosi  sprinkled  it  with  meal,  having  first 
thrown  medicine  water  over  it,  and  all  present  sprinkled  meal  upon  it.  The  skull 
was  afterward  carried  in  state  to  To'mapa,  a  shrine  in  the  west  wall  of  To'wa  yaJK- 
liinnfi  (see  pi.  xxm).«  Each  member  of  the  fraternity  having  prepared  a  te'liki- 
nanS,  these  were  arranged  in  a  flat  basket,  the  plume  ends  radiating,  and  the  skull 
was  placed  in  the  center.  The  woman  who  washed  the  skull  carried  it  and  was 
followed  by  four  officers  of  the  fraternity,  who  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
rattle.  Each  man  wore  the  deerskin  hood  of  the  personators  of  the  Sha'lako,  which 
may  be  worn  by  officers  of  fraternities  on  such  occasions  as  described. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  gather  on  the  eighth  day  in  the  He'iwa 
ki'wi'sine,  where  they  remain  during  the  night  and  prepare  te'likinawe, 
some  of  which  are  deposited  at  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth 
day  in  a  spring  or  water  pocket,  through  which  the  Ivok'ko  (anthropic 
gods)  are  supposed  to  view  this  earth  from  the  undermost  world. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mosona,  the 
Ko'pekwm,  and  two  Ko'pialashiwanni  meet  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
Ko'mosona,  his  wife’s  house,  and  prepare  te'likinawe.  Each  shi'wanni 
makes  four  offerings  to  Pau'tiwa.  The  others  present  make  each  two 
te'likinawe  to  be  offered  to  that  god.  The  Ko'mosona  groups  all  the 
te'likinawe  into  a  kia'etckine.  On  the  same  day  the  people  of  the  Corn 
clan  and  the  children  of  the  clan  6  assemble  in  the  house  of  the  father  or 
head  of  the  clan  to  choose  a  man  to  personate  Pau'tiwa  (see  page  33), 
who  is  known  at  this  time  as  the  Kom'hafiikwiA  The  head  of  the  clan 
presents  prayer  meal  wrapped  in  a  corn  husk  to  the  party  chosen  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Kom'hadikwi,  notifying  him  that  he  is  to  personate  this  god 

'i  Skulls  of  the  prey  animals  of  the  six  regions  are  deposited  at  this  shrine. 

f>See  List  of  elans. 

c  Dance  witch  or  witch  of  the  Kok'ko. 
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in  the  coming-  ceremnnv  \  _ 

chose“  l»rty  and  for  rains  to  fnlctif  r  f°r  “  g°0<1  heart  to  the 

makes  four  te'lildnawe  to  Pau'thr  ,  '  w  Eaoh  man  Present 

completed  the  head  of  the  clan  -roun  ■  t  “  !"  pa!rer  p,umes  “re 
18  «l™  ‘o  the  petonSor  ft  p“  *  which 

whm  h°  *»  ». 
»f  «*  clan,  the  corn  bTs ^decLd  evS2h  """*  '*  *  «*  °„rn  eta  or 
the  evening  of  the  closing  ceremonies  It  ,  y  f'her  -vear-  When  Pau'tiwa  comes 
7  t  ns  clan,  the  Dogwood  clan  being  represented  °  °f  ^  D°SW00fl  clan  or  a  child 
chosen  for  this  occasion  by  the  mo'sona  of  Sh,  /  7^  alternate  W  and  being 

‘,he  Parrot  «'><'  Ra*en  divisions  oTm”  »'>>»  *lects  I, in, 

tn\  a  comes  for  the  mo'lawe  festival  a  th  cIan  (see  PaSe  40).  When 

personator  of  Pauivl  or  Kom°hMkw°  °f  eho<  besides  U>e 

latter  soon  after  his  app„i„t7e„t  “r“We  ">  *.  house  of  the 

te'likinawe  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  A  ft  °Ti  P1'es6nt  makes  four 

pleted  the  men  carry  them  to  the  K  '  AftC1  the  offenn8's  are  com- 
the  offerings  made  by  kL “1 l.ZZT  "h°  puts  them  with 
at  the  base  with  cotton  cord  and  hand  '  tf  ,1?,glouP  of  te'lildnawe 
hiidikwi,  who  with  his  mrtv  ;  r  ?  ,the  kia  etehine  to  the  Kom'- 
The  live  men  of  the  Sun cl*  t0  Pknt  «-•  plumes, 

carrying  a  ta'sakwlnne  (ancient  cotTnla^6  T ,ile’ tbe  fifth  one 
Kom'hiidikwi  bearing  the  kia'etchine  tiT  fi  18  followed  by  the 
follow  in  tile.  AH  carry  a  mivt,  ■  ’  ^  bve  men  of  tke  Corn  clan 

ko'hakwa  (white  shell)1  and  t  110  comPosed  of  ground  abalone  shell 
proceed.  This  77  ’ i  ‘7  ***«•  «  4 

is  made  especially  for  the  occasion  t  °/  the  Sun  elan,  and 

village  the  man  who  carries  the  c  ’  ■  &°me  dlstance  west  of  the 

the  bank  of  the  river,  using  the  001°'  "  |P  “?akeS  an  excavation  on 
he  throws  out  with  his  hands  The  nro'  ^  ^  °°Sen  ^  6artb’  which 
continues  until  he  has  excavated  tn  tl  f  ls  somewhat  tedious,  but 
2  feet  in  diameter.  He  must  1  h  ?  °f  his  Waist  and  some 
Kom'hadikwi  deposits  the %  HI  ;? ^  COn8+lderable  water.  After  the 
the  plumes  with  meal  and  pray  foimV  tl  efcavatlon>  a11  sprinkle 
the  man  who  made  it.  P  ‘ '  ’  tbeu  tbe  0Pei“ng  is  tilled  by 

4” rf  “<*  ki’wi*- 
the  Kom'badikwi,  who  arrive  7  *  •  i"  •  7  U  W1  Sln®  tke  coming  of 
disappears  in  the  dark  corners’ to  a^VW?^’  .He  d°dgfes  about  and 
People,  just  as  witches  do-  hence  the^arn^  ^  Vi®W  of  the 

the  roof,  he  throws  a  pinch  of  meal  th ™  h  il  l  L“g  tbe  ,adder  to 

“  See  Anrpual  festn77Tlie  ShaTiko ,~[k  2W  " 
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four  days  shall  have  passed  ashes  may  be  carried  outside,  or  that  the 
tesh'kwi  (fast)  closes.  After  visiting  the  ki'wi'siwe  he  disappears 
over  the  western  road.  Each  day  one  line  of  the  meal  is  rubbed  off 
by  the  otaikia  mo'sona. 

During  the  fourteenth  day  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mo- 
sona,  Ko'pekwin,  the  two  Ko'piHashiwanni,  and  the  fire-tender  are 
engaged  in  the  lle'iwa  ki'wPsine  preparing  te'likinawe  to  the  Council 
of  the  Gods,  the  six  Sha'lako,  four  Sa'ya'hlia,  and  Biwtsi‘si.  Those  to 
the  latter  are  designated  mo'lawe  a' wan  te'likinawe,  they  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Bi^'sitsi,  the  original  mo'sona  of  the  Galaxy  fraternity,  at 
the  time  of  his  appearance  in  the  festival  of  the  mo'lawe.®  In  addition 
to  these  offerings,  others  are  made  every  four  }^ears  to  ‘Kiaklo,6  and 
to  the  K!a'nakwe,c  who  are  personated  quadrennially.  At  the  same 
time  the  A' wan  tanchu  Ko'yemshi b  is  chosen  from  the  designated  fra¬ 
ternity  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  is  also  Shi'wanni  of  the 
Nadir,  the  several  fraternities  alternating  annually;  and  while  it  is 
customary  for  the  A'wan  ta'Vdni  Ko'yemshi  to  select  his  nine  asso¬ 
ciates  from  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belongs,  they  are  sometimes 
chosen  at  large  from  the  people. 

The  Great  Fire  fraternity  is  also  assembled  in  the  ki'whsine  at  this 
time,  with  other  members.  The  mo'sona  of  this  fraternity  directs  two 
of  its  members  to  visit  tKia'nanaknana,  a  spring  at  the  black  rocks 
east  of  Zufii,  and  collect  water.  A  gourd  jug  covered  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  cotton  cord,  with  four  fluffy  white  eagle  plumes  attached,  is 
handed  to  one  of  the  men,  who  holds  it  in  his  left  hand  and  receives 
four  te'likinawe  in  his  right.  These  plume  offerings  are  to  the  Sun 
Father,  deceased  Kla'kwe  amosi  (rain  priests)  of  the  North  (rain 
priests  of  the  Zenith),  and  rain  priests  of  the  Nadir.  The  second  man 
receives  four  te'likinawe  to  the  Sun  Father,  deceased  rain  priests  of 
the  West,  South,  and  East,  which  he  carries  in  his  left  hand,  while  in 
his  right  he  has  a  rhombus,  which  he  whirls  as  he  follows  the  other 
man  to  the  spring.  The  leader  carries  meal  in  his  belt,  which  he 
throws  before  him  as  he  proceeds.  Reaching  the  spring,  the  te'likinawe 
are  deposited,  and  the  jug  is  filled  with  water. 

The  same  morning  the  Ko'mosona  selects  a  man  of  the  Deer  clan  and 
one  of  the  Corn  clan  to  visit  a  spring  at  ^iap'kwena  (Ojo  Caliente). 
The  man  of  the  Deer  clan  leads.  He  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  water 
jug  similar  to  that  borne  by  the  member  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity, 
and  five  te'likinawe,  which  are  to  be  offered  to  Council  of  the  Gods. 
In  his  right  hand  he  carries  a  rhombus.  The  man  of  the  Corn  clan 
carries  in  his  left  hand  a  similar  jug  and  five  te'likinawe,  as  offer¬ 
ings  to  Council  of  the  Gods  and  the  Sha'lako.  He  carries  a  rhombus 


a  See  Annual  festival  of  the  Sha'lako,  p.  277. 
b  See  Origin  of  ancestral  gods,  p.  33. 

e  See  Destruction  of  the  Kla'nakwe  and  songs  of  thanksgiving,  p.  36. 
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toXLfiZ  wa ““  in  ^  »"d  ‘he 

though  the  spring  i3  15  miles  from  z„  J  ’  ^  the  |same  Gening, 

they  sprinkle  meal  before  them  with'  .  3ukl  they  become  weary, 
Gods  for  strength  of  heart  and  limb  ^Jnwi'  !°  the  Council  of  the 
nanaknana  the  men  pass  to  the  right  of  the  il],]6'.1'  fr°m  tKla'~ 

mg  into  the  ki'wTsine  turn  to  the  foil  i  i  ei  ’  anc  a^"ter  descend- 

Great  Fire  fraternity,  X  stand,  bvfh  f"06  to  «*  di™torof  the 

“*  ‘he  jugs,  the  di^tor  sXXVemX  .Afte  r-eiv. 

Cine  bowl  with  the  prayer-  “  Ho'mn  V -t  i  the  Water  lnto  bls  medi- 
yam  ‘kia'shima  yam  to'shonanne  van“  hli'to  .uVanni»»-^hiwanni 
ku  lulunanne  yam‘hlash'shiakia  '  (My  father  Wll'lolonannS  J^m 
makers,  give  to  us  water  seeds  min  Tr\  ^  pnests’  rai»- 
thunder.  Let  us  be  white-haiied  wX  age)  Th  ^ 
thought  is  that  they  may  be  made  bo  unexPressed 

and  live  to  old  age  to  sTee  not  die  n  T  "f  .the  fruite  ot‘  earth 
abiding  place  of  the  Council  rf  X  “  Ko'thl«™la'wa  (the 

members  of  the  Great  Ft“  frfternit^  X  ^  ">•  two 
fraternity.  The  Ko'mosona  receive  •  th  •  heH'  Seats  witb  their 
pours  the  water  into  his  medicine  bowf  whT  >r°Ught  hy  the  others  and 
offered  b,  the  director  of  the  Grit  Xe ^eXT''  ^  ** 

On  the  fourteenth  day  the  first  hnrhr  +-  * ,  ,.  . 

and  the  Ko'pekwin  consult  together  in  the  Ko'mosona> 

shall  personate  certain  gods  and  who  sh  II  !  '  kl  "  1  81D°  as  to  who 
Gods  and  Sha'lako  in  tfe  coming"1  ^  ^ 

such  men  of  the  village  as  desi^  J  P'-ivilege  is  asked  by 

ones,  those  having  good  hearts  and  i"- '  T'  l10™68  °r  renovate  old 
receiving  much  fonsideratTom  the  dtlw  ^  t0  til‘  the  Positions 
brother  Bow  priest.  There  are  a  hr  •  8!°n  1S  made  the  elder 

by  the  gods.  *  ‘‘'"ays  eI«ht  new  houses  to  be  blessed 

of  tiZl  x  o^iTtrifr  “  trr  fr tbe  -  *-* 

sunset  outhe  fourteenth  d  y  ''  ‘e  ^  before 

of  the  Gods  of  War  and  m„a  '  Paintlng  «  the  property 

with  them.  The  latter  is  used  in  vT''’  6Xcept  in  connection 

symbols  of  the  other  Xterni  ie‘  XX  ‘°  ,he.  K°k'k»-  Tb,  cloud 
mentioned.  A  large  tire  burns  on  the  fiXb"1  f ' Mthe1'  of  those 
the  fourteenth  day.  e  a  tar  ^a-v  and  night  during 

meal  painting  are  ^o^removed^aml^or^bv^th"61'6  dep°'sited  by  the 

Soda,  who  appear  as  warriors  for  •>  i  l  l  the.personato^  of  these 

village  mid  then  return  to  the  ki'wPsing  TlV”  ^  ,streets  of  the 

ot  Shits'ukla  and  Kwe'Iele  (two  o-od  ■  f  ’  coo?"'  anfl  the  personators 
- - leK^twogods  from  Shi'papolima-)  wear  their 
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masks  throughout  the  night  and  move  about  continually  without  taking 
seats  (see  plates  xxvi  and  xxvii). 

The  personator  of  Pau'tiwa  appears  in  the  ki'wksine  after  dark,  and 
his  mask  (see  plate  xxviii)  is  removed  and  placed  by  the  meal  painting, 
the  man  himself  taking  his  seat  immediately  back  of  it  between  the 
lines  of  men  of  the  Dogwood  and  Sun  clans. 

The  ledge  around  the  room  is  filled  with  spectators,  all  males  who 
have  passed  their  voluntary  initiation  being  privileged  to  enter  the 
ki'wksine.  The  Sa'yaTilia,  Shits'ukia,  and  Kwe'lele  are  tenacious  in 
their  prerogative  of  whipping  those  who  are  found  dozing  or  who 
attempt  to  depart  from  the  ki'wksine  during  the  night.  No  one 
must  sleep  while  in  the  ki'wksine,  nor  must  one,  after  entering,  leave 
before  morning.  The  members  of  Great  Fire  fraternity  and  of  the 
He'iwa  ki'wksine  alternate  in  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
rattle  and  drum. 

There  is  constant  smoking,  and  a  quantity  of  popcorn  water  is  drunk. 
No  article  that  has  touched  grease  must  be  used  in  dipping  this  water. 

Mr.  George  M.  Landers,  of  Connecticut,  a  Representative  in  the  Forty-fourth  and 
Forty-fifth  Congresses,  desiring  to  aid  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Zunis,  gave 
to  an  Indian,  who  was  spending  the  winter  with  the  writer,  a  large  box  of  cutlery  and 
silverware,  thinking  that  this  Indian,  having  had  the  environment  of  civilization  for 
six  months,  would  carry  back  its  influence  to  her  people.  When  the  writer  visited 
Zufii  about  two  months  after  the  return  of  the  Indian  to  her  home,  she  found  that  the 
steel  knives  had  been  distributed  among  the  rain  priests  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  fashioning  tedikinawe,  and  that  the  large  silver  spoons  were  used  with  popcorn 
water,  which  is  drunk  in  certain  ceremonials.  The  forks  were  playthings  among  the 
children,  the  Indian  to  whom  the  things  were  given  having  returned  to  the  use  of 
her  fingers  in  place  of  the  knife  and  fork.  Yet  this  Zunian,  during  her  six 
months’  stay  in  Washington,  came  in  contact  only  with  the  highest  conditions  of 
culture,  dining  and  receiving  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  the 
national  capital. 

The  songs  and  dancing  of  Shits'ukia  and  Kwe'lele  continue  until 
the  rising  of  the  Morning  Star  (warrior  to  the  Sun  Father),  which  is 
carefully  watched  for  by  men  who  ascend  the  ladder  to  the  hatchway. 
When  announcement  is  made  of  the  appearance  of  the  star,  Kwe'lele 
and  the  director  of  the  order  of  Kok'ko  Tdan'na  (Great  god)  of  the 
Great  Fire  fraternity  a  take  their  seats  near  the  tire  altar.  Kwe'lele 
places  his  horizontal  fire  stick  on  the  floor  and  proceeds  to  produce 
tire  by  friction.  A  quantity  of  crushed  cedar  fiber  having  been  placed 
beside  the  horizontal  stick,  a  second  stick  held  in  the  hand  is  rubbed 
in  a  rotary  manner  upon  the  one  on  the  floor.  After  Kwe'lele  has 
worked  a  while,  the  director  of  the  order  of  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  takes 
the  stick,  and,  after  a  time,  produces  sparks,  which  ignite  the  crushed 
fiber.  Lifting  the  fiber  in  both  hands,  he  waves  it  sidewise  until 
there  is  sufficient  fire  to  light  the  brand.  (The  breath  must  never  be 
blown  upon  the  fiber,  for  this  would  so  offend  the  gods  that  no  rains 


a  See  p.  407. 
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l;r,l;;tl  « theiight-  «*» 

altar.  The  fire  tender  lio-hf  .  .  ■  -i  ,  '  '  111 1 "  11 Haines  of  the  fire 

patty  leaves  the  kiVPsinfi  a"d 

ai; car  ?f  ^  z?z 

sm  rrir.T^r -  ^  - 

over  his  left  arm  four  e,  fcr^fnder»  carrying  in  his  blanket 

a  firebrand  in  his  right  hand-  tb^Ko'  1  **' l,k,"aWe.in  ,he  center  and 
basket  of  meal  in  his  left  bo'  1  1  soua,  cairymg  his  mi'li  and 

Pau'tiwa,  xtr;™  dLid4"11  ;f bis 

•Mw.  and  da„ee“i„8!tL  t^teT  b"  'ff'T  ^  «  «"e 
left  arm  are  many  te'lil  nnle  i  T  elaborately  decorated;  on  his 
Of  the  first  body  of  A'  1  '  •  offerings  from  each  member 

meal,  w^hT^  L  hi^  W^Wfth«h|‘  **  ^  *  sprinkles 
and  arrows  in  the  left  hid,  7a\  1  ^  Wia’  wb»  “try  bows 

aad  i  hi  ,4  f,:  WS  **  -< 

Zuni,  where  Z  fire  tode  “hvfr  “  I™*  ?“*?•  *  “hort  dista"“  east  of 
Kwe'Iele  places  l“d  ,oSth  of  £”£*  “  «*  *""<»<*  and 

meal  between  the  two  brand  m  i  ’  ie  Ko  pekwin  runs  a  line  of 

Shits-. 

south  of  his  own  brand  The  ii  "  le  ender  a,Kl  Kwe'Iele  stands 

arn/Smhe  ^  -  *e  gol 

home.  The  fatheTSf  P?  r  f,'°“  **  te'likinaW6  «<1  carries  ii 
no  trace  of  ^  ^  '^ing 

God^Sa'va'hlia^v!”,8?  1™  J”ad®,  to  the  Siln  Father,  Conneil  of  the 
t  l  ;p  ’ .  lts  ulcia’  Kwe'Iele,  u'wannam  A'shiwanni  «  Ku'oish 

a  n  s  P°  i,ha,ytaki'"  T»«  P™yers  offered  on  this  occasion  are  foi 

earth  ttsT’sb  W”m.“‘  fr0m  the  Sun  Father  to  fructify  the  mother 
- ~  *  16  may  g‘Ve  111  abundance  the  fruits  of  her  being,  all  seeds 


“  Rain  Pri6StS  (rain-makers).  *  Lightning-makers, 


c  Culture  hero. 
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being  mentioned,  and  for  raiment,  each  article  being  named.  For  the 
latter  Po'shaiyanki  is  appealed  to. 

The  exit  of  the  party  from  the  ki'wi'sine  is  the  signal  for  all  families 
to  begin  the  cleaning  of  their  houses.  Each  female  member  of  the 
family  except  the  one  making  the  bread,  no  matter  how  young,  if  she 
can  walk  and  carry  a  small  basket  or  bowl,  goes  to  the  nearest  held  of 
the  family  and  deposits  sweepings;  ashes  with  live  coals  are  deposited 
separately.  To  the  sweepings  she  says:  “  I  now  deposit  you  as  sweep¬ 
ings,  but  in  one  year  you  will  return  to  me  as  corn.”  To  the  ashes 
she  says:  “I  now  deposit  you  as  ashes,  but  in  one  year  3Tou  will  return 
to  me  as  meal.”  Both  the  ashes  and  sweepings  are  sprinkled  with 
meal,  and  prayers  are  offered.  The  one  who  is  making  the  bread 
afterward  goes  to  the  heaps,  repeating  prayers  and  sprinkling  meal. 
The  te'likinawe,  which  are  kept  with  the  ashes  and  sweepings  for  ten 
days,  are  then  deposited  in  the  fields. 

After  the  return  of  the  party  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  where  the  A'shiwanni, 
the  Great  Fire  fraternity,  and  others  have  awaited  them,  the  Great 
Fire  fraternity  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum,  and 
the  four  Sa'ya'hlia,  Shits'ukia,  and  Kwe'lele  dance  until  after  sunrise. 
Having  extinguished  his  firebrand  at  Ku'shilowa,  Kwe'lele  brings  it 
with  him  to  the  ki'wi'sine  and  after  sunset  deposits  it  on  the  road 
to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  All  go  to  their  homes  to  eat  except  the  four 
Sa'ya'hlia,  Shits'ukia,  and  Kwe'lele,  who  must  remain  in  the  ki'wi'sine. 

An  aunt  on  the  paternal  side,  or  some  woman  of  the  father’s  clan, 
calls  through  the  hatchway  in  the  roof  of  the  ki'wi'sine  to  the  tire 
tender.  He  ascends  to  the  roof  and  accompanies  her  to  her  house,  where 
she  washes  his  head  with  yucca  suds  and  bathes  his  body  for  purifica¬ 
tion  and  longevity,  that  he  may  not  die,  but  sleep  to  awake  in  Ko'thlu¬ 
wala'wa.  After  eating  in  the  aunt’s  house,  the  meal  including  animal 
food,  the  tire  tender  returns  to  the  ki'wi'sine.  When  the  others  who 
left  for  breakfast  have  returned,  the  pe'kwin  selects  separately  from 
a  basket  tray  a  number  of  te'likinawe  to  be  distributed  to  persons 
chosen  to  fill  certain  offices,  which  appointments  were  discussed  on  the 
previous  day. 

The  pe'kwin  hands  each  te'likinane  separately  to  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest,  the  following  words  being  repeated  with  the  presentation 
of  each:  “Ta'chumo”  (father),  said  by  receiver;  “tal'emo”  (father’s 
brother’s  son),  said  by  the  giver;  “pa'pamo”  (elder  brother),  said 
by  the  receiver;  “su'emo”  (younger  brother),  said  by  the  giver; 
“ka'kiamo”  (mother’s  elder  brother),  said  by  receiver;  “ka'simo” 
(mother’s  younger  brother),  said  by  giver;  “na'namo”  (grandfather), 
said  by  receiver;  “tosh'limo”  (grandson),  said  by  giver;  “al'limo” 
(great-grandfather),  said  by  receiver;  “u'waikiami”  (great-grandson), 
said  by  giver.  Each  offering  is  to  the  god  the  chosen  party  is  to  per- 
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sonate;  the  offerings  for  those  who  i»QTT„  1 
Sha'lako  remain  in  the  ki'wihsine  until  th  app°lnt.ed  to  entertain  the 
tiwa  later  in  the  day.  The  elder  broth^R  ^  Charge  h-y  Pau'- 
others  soon  after  he  receives  them  T!  '  °'V  pnesfc  distributes  the 

indicates  that  the  parties  are  To  /  P«““ktion  of  the  te'likinawe 
the  ki'wffsine.  They  «  W  ^  ^  and  murt  -pair  to 
Sa'yatasha,  two  Ya'muhakto,  Hu'tutu  "pTu'ti  per8°?ate  Slm'laawi‘si,« 
yemshi  *  and  Bi'“si‘si  «  Everr  o’  1  ’  A  wan  ta,tchu  Ko'- 

“0  ‘be  priest  or  the  di 

ceremonies  in  which  these  P-od  fi  nakwe  are  included,  the 

The  elder  brother  rT  ?  t  ^  °CCUrn^  quadrennially, 
followed  by  those  to  whonfhehas  give"^^  "“i  is  soon 

mg-s  remain  in  the  house  of  each  nuT  ci  T  llkmawe.  These  offer- 
which  he  is  chosen.  ‘  "  Untl  16  las  fi,,ed  the  position  for 

extended  from  o^b^x^lnother.6  Th”  ^  ^  ^  °U  *  P'ank 

the  first  addressed  thenc'l-w-  '  e  peisonator  of  Shu'laawPsi  is 

**  ^  th;r  tTiate  ofl- 

offerings  are  as  long  as  the  soace  befwV  u  °  8tlcks  of  these 

the  middle  finger.  The  stick  for  n  •'  Carpus  and  the  tip  of 
yellow,  blue-green,  red  and  wh  te  “  b,ack’  spottyd  with 

»»«  ‘be  birds  of  tL^i  tT d'«k' 

the  chosen  personator  of  Shu'laawi’si  „  l  "i  P1  lest  stooPs  before 
1,1  bands,  clasps  them  ^th  S  „8  ’  h “  aj  pZf 

much  water  over  the  earth  inner  i;*  ,  ,  dna  Plays  for  rain,  eorn, 

n»n«  is  now  passed  down  ward  "erlrai  T  T*  ^  •*'««- 

the  selected  one  may  draw  the  ’  'efoie  the  face  m  order  that 

same  ceremony  s  rapeated  t Z  ^  ^  the  The 

‘be  two  Yii'miakto"  1  tn^  r^,‘n  Hn'tutn, 

sticks  of  all  excent  tL  ic  ’  ,  Koyemshi,  and  Bi‘asi‘si.  The 

the  Ko'yemshi  is  colored  blacked  ^  C°'Td  yel'OW’  whiIe  that  of 
‘be  eagle,  ^  ^  rf 

a,Shits'uk“k^nad,fr  ^  ^  be&Ko  yenishiiarKf'B^‘'tsi^/10me 

ki'wi'sine.'1'' AM  ttee™'  T'T  ‘‘.“t*  ^e  day  on  the  roof  of  the 

upper  legs, are  painted  whTte,  witlhus'svmbol*  .'“t1!  "'T' the  ' 

formed  by  scraping  off  the  white  paint.  He  wlab  a  white'eot  T't’ 
an  embroidered  Honi  Hit  i  .  ,  oars  a  wmte  cotton  shirt, 

Hopi  sash,  and  a  worn  ’  t It  !  .  H*  rfde-  “  ““broiderei 

a  fox  ski,;  is  pe„i”r;;t'  timbm-k  ofthr  'Ted  °rhf  rght 

fastened  over  thi  right  shouMer"g 

a  billl'lfl.fl.witBl  must  Kr.1 - -  TT  ~  


“Shu'laawi'si  must  belong  to  the  ki'witWne  of  the  Zenith. 


b  See  p.  33.  cSeep.  408. 
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under  the  left  arm,  both  arms  being  perfectly  free.  Several  strings 
of  archaic  black  and  white  beads,  with  an  abalone  shell  attached, 
pass  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left  arm;  the  deerskin 
leggings  are  fringed  at  the  side,  native  black  yarn  is  tied  around  the 
legs  below  the  knees  and  hangs  in  tassels,  with  sleigh  bells  attached; 
dance  moccasins  are  worn.  On  some  occasions  it  has  been  observed 
that  Shits'ukia  wears  white  cotton  leggings  knit  in  fanciful  designs. 
These  are  unquestionably  of  Spanish  origin.  A  bow  wristlet  is  on  the 
left  wrist  and  native  blue  yarn  encircles  the  right.  The  mask  (see  plate 
xxvi)  is  white  with  designs  of  lightning  in  yellow  and  blue,  and  a 
cornstalk  runs  over  the  forehead.  A  deer  tail  hangs  on  each  side  of 
the  mask  above  the  colored  wheels  that  symbolize  corn  and  squash 
blossoms.  White  Huffy  eagle  plumes  and  yellow  parrot  feathers  deco¬ 
rate  the  top  of  the  mask  and  long  parrot  plumes  and  Huffy  eagle  feathers 
stand  up  at  the  back  of  the  mask;  an  aigret  of  hawk  plumes  is  below 
this  group.  A  collarette  of  spruce  is  worn  at  the  base  of  the  mask. 
Shits'ukia  carries  a  rhombus  in  his  right  hand,  which  he  uses  con¬ 
stantly,  and  yucca  in  his  left. 

Kwe'lele  has  his  body  colored  black  except  the  upper  legs,  which 
are  painted  white,  the  white  beginning  some  inches  above  the  knees. 
He  wears  an  embroidered  Hopi  kilt  fastened  at  the  right  side  and 
held  on  by  a  Hopi  woman’s  belt  with  a  white  cotton  fringed  sash; 
a  fox  skin  is  pendent  at  the  back.  He  has  green  armlets  just  above 
the  elbows,  with  spruce  twigs  standing  from  the  upper  sides.  A  bow 
wristlet  is  on  the  left  wrist  and  native  blue  yarn  on  the  right,  the  yarn 
hanging  in  tassels.  Strings  of  archaic  beads,  similar  to  those  worn 
by  Shits'ukia,  hang  in  the  same  way  over  the  shoulder.  He  wears 
dance  moccasins  and  anklets  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills,  and 
carries  bunches  of  yucca  in  the  right  hand  and  fire  sticks  in  the  left. 
The  mask  (see  plate  xxvn)  is  black,  with  plume  decorations  similar  to 
that  of  Shits'ukia;  bells  of  white  paper  hang  on  each  side  of  the 
mask.  Shits'ukia  and  Kwe'lele  walk  about  over  the  roof  for  some¬ 
time;  meanwhile  crowds  are  gathering  in  the  plaza  and  on  the  house 
tops. 

The  ladder  leading  into  the  ki'wit*sine  has  a  horizontal  bar  (symbolic 
of  the  bow  of  the  Sa'yadilia)  attached  to  it  several  feet  above  the  hatch¬ 
way,  which  is  fringed  with  black  goat’s  wool  about  5  inches  deep.  A 
squirrel  skin  is  pendent  at  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  each  end  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  white  fluffy  eagle  plumes.  The  songs  of  the  (treat  Fire 
fraternity  are  to  be  heard  within  during  the  time  the  two  gods  are  on 
the  roof.  As  the  afternoon  draws  to  a  close  Shits'ukia  and  Kwe'lele 
descend  into  the  ki'wTsine,  and  soon  reappear  with  ears  of  sweet  corn 
strung  together  horizontally  with  strings  of  yucca,  which  they  throw 
to  the  populace.  The  corn  has  been  cooked  in  the  husk,  which  is  after¬ 
ward  removed.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  no  meals  are  served  in  the 
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w»»W  cou,e 

of  throwing  food  to  Z  mZT,  This  custom  anc*  that 

introduced  WUW  8re  with  the  legend  here 

Legend  related  by  We'wha 
The  gods  of  Chi/pia«  were  huno-rv  tu  i  j 
meat.  There  had  been  no  rains  for  a  1, 3nt  th  i  7  ^  they  Mere  hungry  for 

Shits'ukla  said  to  Kwe'lele:  “I  think  I  will  »  but  therehad been  a httle  lightning, 
ancestral  gods  of  the  A'shiwi  were  alsJ  hul^v  7°°k  for  deer’’  The 

know  this.  Shits'ukla  and  Kwe'lele  were  so  fo,  7  g  S  °f  Chi'Pia  did  not 
ami  Shits'ukla  ate  his  earrings  of  deer  tails-  77  ^  tbe>' ato  their  moccasins, 

alter  deer.  There  was  no  game  in  his  conn  rv  “h  n°  m°raing  lle  Parted 

shall  I  take?  I  think  I  will  go  to  the  west  whence  o"  ]C°“Sldered:  “Which  route 
guess,  live  there.”  He  was  Inrpfmt  ,  ’  ,ente  the  lightning  came;  the  deer  I 

he  had  only  a  little  meal  of  sweet  corn  andTf  7  7  h<?  had  eaten  everything; 

ot  the  fourth  day  he  came  to  tall  green  arass  and  S  7  The  afte™oon 

washing  a  buckskin.  When  they  discovered  the  st  -  ^  gFaSS  vvere  two  sisters 

bowl  over  the  buckskin.  Shitsbikla  annro-ml  ■  ’  *7''  tbey  turned  a  large  pottery 

doing?”  “I  have  been  washing  ”  ’  “  What  w  "i  Inquired:  “What  are  you 
been  washing  myself.”  “No,”  said  ShitUkla <7 ****  FUShing?”  “ 1  have 
washing;  you  have  been  washing  buckskin  ”  “niu  °W  7at  you  hav®  been 
a  long  time.  I  have  been  watching  you  ”  The  *  ,''7  Se<?‘  “Yes;  1  saw  you 
showed  the  buckskin,  and  then  continued  H  •  g7  tben  removed  the  bowl  and 
said,  addressing  her  sister:  “Now  we  will  To  7  '"n  Y’hen  it  was  done,  one 
Shits'ukla  to  accompany  her  home  Tl  g  T™’  The  ^irl  then  invited 
(Black  raven).  These  raven  people  then  braTi?^ ®  ^  KwaI/aslli  kwin'na 

the  house  the  father  exclaimed-  “Who  is  t>  !  R  ^  mountain ■  On  reaching 
also  asked  the  question.  The  daughl^  replfod  “7d"  "S  C°me?”  -other 

mg  four  days  and  nights.”  The  father  sai  l  to  th  i  i  °"  •  kn°W;  h®  has  been  travel¬ 
er  your  husband.”  The  parents' ZT  elfergirl:  “Well,  he  will  be  good 

They  invited  Shits/ukla  to  eat.  The  father  had  In  “^i  them‘ 

Alter  he  had  finished  his  meal  he  said  to  the  stmngef-  “ 7-7  7“  **  C°mM 
T  ou  are  poor.  You  will  live  with  me  I  ook  m  ,  7  1  take  you  for  my  son. 

one  as  your  wife.  Look  at  both  and  tell  me  he  one  '7’  Y°U  shal1  have 
replied:  “I  wish  the  elder  daughter  for  mv  wL  ”  7!  7  Ch°°8e-”  Shits/nkla 
At.  bedtime  the  father  said:  “I  guess  vou  are  +•  ^  1S  WeI1’”  8aid  the  father, 

your  wife  in  the  upper  room.”  On  reach  in  7‘  '  °U  wiU  sleeP  aloiie  with 

made  of  deerskins.  He  slept  all  night  with  hif  7  7vi  lShlts/ukra  found  bis  bed 
ing  the  father  said :  ‘  ‘  Now  I  will  show  Vou  7o,  .  ^7  they  arose  -  the  morn- 

and  rats.”  Going  a  short  distance  awav  h  urgame  elk,  deer,  antelope,  rabbits, 

am  glad  to  see  you;  good  dav  ”  Th’  '  ’  aimed:  “Ab,  ha,  my  children  I 

*> .'■«»)"  ■'Kr“,eW  <«'<  s°od  com' 

you  shall  I  kill?”  An  elk  replied  “Kill  me  ”  757?^  ,Want  meat‘  Which  of 

him,  and  then  returned  to  the  house  For  four  d  ,77  7  U.kIa  kdIed  the  elk,  flayed 

The  fifth  day  he  asked  the  father-  “  WherlT  7®.  deerand  dried  the  meat. 

? ,e»  “A  little  wav  o8  there  i,  aaood  p(a«  ••“o  wS  ib"5'  “m?  1  •»« 

I  mil  take  it  with  me  and  stay  two  nights  at  the  field  ”  He  J  ’/  w*'’6 ,  °f  meat 
corn;  he  did  not  intend  to  sleep  in  the  field  That 'ni  h  i  and  plailted  the 

m  a  skin  and  went  to  Ko/thluwala'wa  p  /p  *  ght  he  wrapped  the  meat  up 
chin, 
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after  sundown  and  saw  a  little  lightning.  I  thought  I  would  look  for  my  children  in 
the  direction  whence  it  came,  and  I  found  them.”  He  told  the  story  of  meeting 
with  the  KwaPashi  people,  lie  remained  all  night  at  Ko'thluwala'wa.  Shits'ukla 
said:  “Pretty  soon  I  will  steal  all  the  game.”  He  also  told  of  his  planting  the 
corn.  “'Well,”  said  Pau'tiwa,  “your  corn  will  be  ripe  in  four  days  and  I  shall  be  con¬ 
tented  to  have  you  steal  all  the  game;  my  people  are  very  hungry  for  meat.”  All 
night  they  talked.  PaiPtiwa  went  out  and  brought  in  a  beautiful  girl  and  said: 
“When  you  bring  the  deer,  then  this  girl  shall  be  your  wife.  1  sent  the  eagle  for 
game  and  he  returned  without  having  seen  it.  I  also  sent  the  hawk,  and  he  returned 
without  having  seen  any.  But  you  are  wiser  than  the  others;  you  are  my  child.” 
Shits/ukla  returned  early  in  the  morning  to  where  he  had  planted  the  corn.  The 
corn  was  already  quite  high — over  a  foot.  He  hoed  the  ground  and  sang  till  sunset, 
and  then  returned  to  the  KwaPashi  people  and  slept  that  night  with  his  wife.  He 
said  to  the  father:  “  My  corn  is  good;  it  is  already  quite  high.”  He  remained  four 
nights  with  these  people,  going  each  day  to  his  cornfield.  He  also  killed  many  deer, 
and  dried  the  meat.  The  fourth  day  he  said  to  the  KwaPashi  man:  “Now  I  am  going 
to  my  cornfield.  My  corn  I  think  is  ripe.  Now  I  will  roast  some  corn.” 

Shits'ukla  went  to  the  field,  and  made  a  great  fire  at  night  and  threw  the  corn  in, 
and  all  the  gods  came  from  Ko/thluwala/wa  and  ate  the  corn  and  meat.  After  all 
had  gathered,  Shits'ukla  said  to  the  cougar:  “  Father,  I  wish  you  to  come  to  me.” 
And  in  a  little  while  the  cougar  appeared.  He  then  called  the  bear,  then  the 
lynx,  and  then  the  coyote.  Shits'ukla  said  to  the  cougar:  “Father,  what  will  you 
have  to  eat?  Will  you  have  the  rabbit?”  “No.”  “Will  you  have  the  antelope?” 
“No;  I  wish  the  deer.”  He  then  said  to  the  bear:  “My  father,  warrior,  what  will 
you  have  to  eat?”  “  I  will  have  the  same  as  the  cougar — the  deer.”  He  then  said 
to  the  lynx:  “My  warrior,  what  will  you  have?  Will  you  have  the  deer?”  “No.” 
“  Will  you  have  antelope?”  “No;  I  want  the  rabbit.  I  do  not  run  about  much;  I 
will  eat  the  rabbit.”  Then  he  asked  the  coyote:  “  What  will  you  have?  Will  you 
have  the  rabbit?”  “No.”  “  The  antelope?”  “  No;  I  will  have  the  deer.”  “Well, 

let  us  go.”  And  they  all  went  to  the  deer  house.  When  they  came  close  to  the  great 
stone  fence  which  surrounded  the  game  he  said  to  all:  “  We  must  not  speak  loud.” 
And  on  reaching  the  gate  he  spoke  to  the  deer,  saying:  “Deer,  my  children,  come 
hither;  my  father  and  warriors  wish  to  eat;  whom  shall  1  kill?”  A  deer  replied:  “Kill 
me.'’  “Come  outside,  my  child,”  said  Shits'ukla.  “Where  shall  I  go?  Itisdark,  I 
cannotsee.”  “  Here;  come  out.”  The  deer  passed  out  the  door.  The  cougar  made 
a  second  attempt  before  he  caught  the  deer.  Then  Shits'ukla  called  the  bear.  The 
hair  was  so  heavy  over  his  small  eyes  that  he  could  hardly  see.  “Stand  here,” 
said  Shits'ukla.  A  second  deer  was  called.  When  the  deer  passed  out  of  the  gate 
the  bear  walked  about,  but  could  not  see  the  deer;  the  deer  went  far  away,  and  the 
bear  failed  to  catch  him. a  Shits'ukla  said:  “Now  you  have  failed  to  catch  the  deer; 
no  longer  shall  you  eat  deer.  You  will  be  my  warrior  still,  but  you  shall  eat  only 
medicine.”®  Then  Shits'ukia  called  the  lynx,  who  has  eyes  like  the  cougar,  and 
he  caught  the  rabbit  and  ate  it.  Then  the  coyote  was  called  up,  and  the  deer  came, 
as  for  the  cougar.  “Pass  out,”  said  Shits/ukla.  The  coyote  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
awoke  after  the  deer  had  passed,  exclaiming:  “Where  is  the  deer?”  “He  has 
gone,”  Shits'ukla  said,  “go  after  him.”  But  with  all  the  coyote’s  running  he  could 
not  catch  the  deer.  When  he  returned  Shits/ukla  asked  him  if  he  had  caught  the 
deer.  The  coyote  replying  in  the  negative,  Shits'iikla  said:  “Well,  hereafter  you 
shall  not  eat  the  meat  of  any  animal.  You  shall  eat  only  blood.  In  the  past  the 

n  "The  cougar  lias  eyes  like  fire  and  sees  all  things.  The  bear  only  walks  about  slowly,  continu¬ 
ally  dropping  chips.” 

bThis  medicine  is  found  in  the  earth  by  the  bear.  Whenever  the  Zuiiis  see  him,  he  is  still  walking 
around,  dropping  chips  and  hunting  in  the  earth  for  his  medicine.  In  the  old  time  Shits'ukla  gave 
the  bear  the  medicine,  which  he  still  eats. 
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bThtnPahu4e'r'  3^'e  cougar^nd* b^ar  fetishes  also" eat  blood6 > f  8  dipped  into  the 

longer  stay  herT  “ We whl op^  Agates  IhatyoT^"  “ “ou  shall  no 
the  grass  ot  the  earth.”  The  game  iZ  l  trJ  “ay  pass  over  the  earth  and  eat 
tnva  said:  “You  will  find  good  places  where  ^  ^  in  their  stone  ho"^.  Pauo 
we  want  food  we  will  kill  and  eat  von  .  /°U  C£U1  have  your  y°ung,  and  when 

m  my  house.”  And  all  the  game  passed’ out  of  Th"  °thfer8eIve8  wiU  “me  and  live 

hearing,  ran  to  tell  the  others,  and  all  left  thp  n  f  °ne  °f  the  K"'aPasl,i 
Las  let  out  our  game?”  Shito'ukta  at  h  h°USe  t0  see’  and  they  cried-  “  Who 

aWay>  t0  retl>™  no  more  to  their  homes.  d  mt°  ravens  and>  croaking, 

shouts  and  cheere  of  the^atter,  cc!n<tin!ie°fo)n^  ^  1°  ^  P°°pIe’  amid 
jng  it  Kweaele  holds  the  yucc’a  "set  1^"  ^  th  re¬ 
tribution  of  the  corn  each  time  1  revious  to  the  dis- 

ahout  over  the  roof  of  the  ki'wPsine  b not”  ^  ^  h,S  associate  walk 
dexterity  in  throwing  the  «TP)1t  1  uotlnS  111  a  peculiar  way.  Their 

dozen  at.  once,  is  remarkable.  ^  ^  0t  COrn’  otten  as  many  as  a 

noon  of  the  following^day  thaUf  theaf  ^  the  after' 

istered  by  the  director  of ’the  fraternirt  i  Z  f™ternity  heinS  admin- 
the  Ko'mosona.  The  water  is  dir,  1  d>  ,  Jat  from  ‘Kiap'kwena  by 
draft  saying,  “ta‘chumo”  (father  ^ndthe  &  ^  ^  ^  receivinZ  the 
(brother).  Pau'tiwa,  Shits'ukla  WW?  fT “P*'Pamo” 
not  take  this  water.  Should  thev  dr'  L  ,  t">  ^our  Sa'yaTdia  do 

would  refuse  to  water  the  earth  T  u  *  ^  Cou"dl  of  Clods 

before  leaving  the  ki'wPsine  to  acr  P°  Z!"  receives  hi*  two  drafts 
the  ki'wksiwe  accompany  Pau'tiwa  on  his  round  of 

Late  in  the  afternoon  live  men  of  fl1P  e  1 
over  the  plain  a  considerable  dirtn  ^  °  an  are  seen  coming 

left  the  ki'wi^ins  thev  car  H  th  ^  ‘P  ^ 

Wu'tiwp,  the  personatorof  this  god  havW.Z  ParaPhe™Ha  of 
Soon  after  the  men  of  the  Smrth.  g  K  efrom  theki'wfsine. 

coming  from  the  south  a,so  hot  he T  b  “!-°™'ed 

east  of  the  group,  and  is  ale  ffiUresm  dh”  qUarter  °f  “  '“ite 
described.  He  carries  in  each  lend  !,  t  he  Sanie  as  Previously 
together  with  yucca  thread  with  ,  nun’b®r  ot  plume  wands  strung 
serve  as  handles.  The  base  of  d  *i  ^  top  of  each  group  to 

diminutive  game^of  ^l^each ^hand.C° A 

a  This  inprlir*inf»  i.rora  __ ~  ”  - - 


h  m  wh  hereal°ngtime’  and  hwlthegiri  w  hig  wife Ko'thluw“1“,'va  with  Pau'tiwa 
Inm  when  he  returned  to  his  home.  On  his  return  hT  l  d  I10t  take  his  Kwal'ashi  wife  with 
and  Kwe'lele  still  visit  Ko'thluwala'wa  PaSSed  S°Uth  of  ^tiwanna  (Zufii).  Shits'uk  J 
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orated  with  eagle  plumes  and  feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions. 
This  game  must  be  held  until  Pau'tiwa  deposits  it  after  leaving  the 
pueblo  at  sunset.  Pau'tiwa  also  has  in  his  left  hand  a  kia'puli  ‘hla'si- 
tonne  (a  twig,  suggestive  of  the  Navalio  scalp,"  having  a  crow’s 
feather  and  owl  plume  attached,  which  must  have  dropped  from  the 
birds). 

Pau'tiwa  proceeds  with  a  slow,  even  tread.  He  circles  round  the 
village  four  times,  coil  fashion.  The  first  circle  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  village,  the  last  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  After  the 
fourth  circuit  he  stops  beside  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  village. 
A  stone  slab,  8  by  12  inches,  concealing  a  recess  in  the  wall  is  removed 
by  the  matron  of  the  house  and  laid  on  the  ground  some  minutes  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  arrival  of  Pau'tiwa.  A  man  of  the  Sun  clan  and  two  of 
the  Dogwood  clan,  one  grandfather  to  the  other,  form  a  group  by  the 
house  on  this  occasion.  The  man  of  the  Sun  clan  personates  Pau'tiwa’s 
father;  the  others,  his  elder  and  younger  brothers.  The  younger 
brother  assists  Pau'tiwa  to  detach  the  te'likinawe  to  be  deposited  in 
the  recess  which  runs  some  2£  feet  along  the  wall  and  is  8  or  10  inches 
deep.  Much  of  this  space  is  filled  with  these  offerings  previously 
deposited,  many  of  them  looking  quite  as  fresh  as  the  new  ones.6 

The  te'likinawe  deposited  by  Pau'tiwa  are  offered  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  to  the  former  the  blue  stick  and  to  the  latter  the  yellow.  The 
upper  ends  of  both  are  beveled  to  represent  the  face;  three  black  dots 
denote  the  eyes  and  mouth.  These  offerings  are  for  the  increase  and 
perpetuation  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  especially  that  of  the 
Zunis.  The  plumes  are  deposited  with  prayers,  and  then  Pau'tiwa 
sprinkles  them  with  meal  which  he  carries  in  his  belt  and  proceeds  to 
a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  village. 

As  soon  as  Pau'tiwa  leaves,  the  matron  of  the  house  appears,  carry¬ 
ing  a  small  copper  kettle  of  plaster.  The  younger  brother  of  Pau'¬ 
tiwa  after  replacing  the  slab  in  the  wall  hastens  after  the  party,  leaving 
the  woman  to  secure  it  with  the  plaster;  she  leaves  no  trace  of  the 
excavation.  The  ceremony  of  depositing  te'likinawe  is  repeated  at 
houses  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  village,  and  at  two 
houses  in  the  inner  streets  for  the  zenith  and  nadir.  When  these 
offerings  to  the  sun  and  moon  have  all  been  deposited,  Pau'tiwa  goes 
to  theHe'iwa  ki'wi‘sine  as  the  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  horizon.  He  is 
received  at  the  base  of  the  outer  ladder  by  Shits'ukia,  Kwe'lele,  and 
the  pe'kwin,  who  carries  a  basket  filled  with  te'likinawe.  The  ladder 
is  sprinkled  with  meal  by  Shits'ukia  and  the  pe'kwin,  and  Pau'tiwa 
sprinkles  it  as  he  ascends  by  throwing  the  meal  up  before  him. 


aln  times  of  hostility  the  Navahos  pass  about  at  night,  like  the  owl,  and  inform  the  enemy  of  the 
Zunis  of  their  whereabouts. 

i>  Mr  Stevenson  during  his  explorations  among  the  ruins  of  the  Southwest  found  many  objects  in 
the  walls  of  cliff  and  mesa  houses  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  same  way. 
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1.  O  7 

« lie  th1Ws  the 

«ong-  must  cease.  Stooping,  with  btnded'T  ^  that  the 

separates  two  plume  wands  from  the  f  ,  facin*  east’  he 

man  who  is  to  personate  a  Sha'lako  in  thP  ^  *  be  &ven  to  the 
lor  the  man  who  is  to  entertain  the  o-  t  m?lnm£  autumn,  and  one 
are  the  length  of  the  bended  elbow  on  it  •  16  Stl°ks  of  fchese  wands 

middle  linger.  Pau'tiwa  deposits  th  slde  to  the  tip  of  the 

while  he  prays,  on  the  end  loo-  Qf  thTl  "i  f  °lU'  Sma]ler  te',ikinawe 
ki'wPsine  being  finished  on  the  four  idf  ^Tk'7’  ^  °penin£  of  He 
draws  four  lines  of  meal  with  his  index  and"  Z  ^tmthl  h)&’  and 
side  of  the  log  upon  which  he  places  the  n|  °nd  hngers  on  He  inner 
will  come  four  times  the  ref™  i  P  mes’  meaning  that  the  gods 

-eds  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  (abiding  pZloU^Co" 

Pau'tiwa  now  sprinkles  meal  L  l  C°Unci1  °f  the  Hods), 

kicks  the  twig,  which  has  been  H  &  tbe  hatchway.  Rising  he 
with  his  left  foot,  symbolic  of  thlT  T*  ^  r°°f’  four  times 

He  then  lifts  the  twig  in  his  left  hind  i  T  0±  th°  Navaho  scalps. 

departs  with  those  who  await  him  at ^.descending  the  outer  ladder, 
pawa  k i'wi'sinr/'  Shita'ukTa  11  ,  ■  ,e.  ^ase  ot  t,le  ladder  to  Chu'- 

lowed  by  the  pe'kwr„ Idwtie' sS  f 6  »  M- 

reaching  the  ld'wPsine,  sprinkle  the  ladde  ^  ^  the  pe'kwm.  on 

to  allow  Pau'tiwa  to  ’appr^h  H 

ascends  to  the  roof,  and  repeats  the  H  •  meal  uPon  it  as  he 
described.  After  all  the  kfw^siwe  haTb  ^  te'Iikiaawe  as 
his  party  proceed  to  the  northwest  cm-  ,  AT  ) 1Slted  Pau'tiwa  and 
turns  to  face  the  east,  and  receives  TT  °  ^  VllJaffe’  where  he 
clan,  she  facing  north,  a  ha'kwani  (a  numb  3  woman  of  He  Dogwood 
izing  the  sacred  embroidered  blanket!  Tl  ^  °  COtt°n  Ioops  sPmbol- 

vod*  ^  *■ 

posed  to  go  toS^^^^-rn  road,  and  are  sup- 
night,  after  which  they  return  to  tZ  t  ^  Kwe'IeIe  spend  a 

of  Zuni  in  their  journey In  ^  ^  pW-„th 

which  serves  as  the  greenroom  fh  T8°  t0  a  bend  111  He  river 
short  distance.  Handino-  the  nlnm  t  PG  k.wm  accompanies  them  a 
on  the  road  to  Ko-thluwaWa^taCT  t°,fSU'ti™’ t0  <bp»« 

Ping  the  te'likinawe,  the  o-0ds’di«r,  f  A  he  Vllla£e-  After  depos- 

being  brought  to  the  village  under'thebT'  AT*  pT  paraPhernalia 
for  the  purpose.  After  the  denari  t  ankets  of  those  dispatched 

e? 
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also  return  to  their  homes  for  food.  The  chief  wor'li a  of  each  ki'wi‘sine 
carries  the  plume  wands  and  te'likinawe  left  by  Pau'tiwa  to  his  home. 

The  personator  of  the  ‘Cha'kwena  must  be  a  man  of  the  Badger  clan. 
As  the  ‘Cha'kwena  proceeds  to  the  Ile'iwa  ki'wi‘sine,  all  pregnant 
women  hasten  to  look  upon  her,  that  they  may  pass  through  the  trials 
of  parturition  safely  and  without  pain.  The  ‘Cha'kwena  descends  into 
the  Ile'iwa  ki'wi‘sinc,  and  the  gods  accompanying  her  tramp  about 
over  the  roof.  She  sits  by  the  Sa'yaddia,  to  whom  she  speaks  for  a  few 
minutes.  While  here  'Cha'kwena  is  visited  by  personators  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Kia'nakwe  from  Chu'pawa  ki'wi‘sine.  She  does  not  stay  long, 
soon  leaving  for  Si'aa'  te'wita  (sacred  dance  plaza)  by  the  eastern  cov¬ 
ered  way,  having  entered  it  from  the  west,  and  passing  to  the  east 
side;  thence  by  the  north  way  to  the  southwest  corner,  whence  she 
departs  from  the  village.  As  she  proceeds,  she  prays  for  the  good 
health  of  the  people,  their  increase,  more  game,  and  bountiful  crops. 

After  accompanying  the  ‘Cha'kwena  a  short  distance  from  the  village 
the  other  gods  return.  The  A'toshle,  angry  gods,  remain  in  the  town 
and  announce  that  four  times  the  gods  will  come:  “For  so  my  grand¬ 
father,”  referring  to  Pau'tiwa,  “he  who  has  been  here,  has  said.”  The 
A'toshle  go  about  the  village  scolding  the  men  and  women  and  fright¬ 
ening  the  children,  who  stand  in  abject  fear  of  them.  Many  of  the 
people  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi‘sine  remain  in  the  Ile'iwa  to  see  the  whip¬ 
ping,  by  the  Sa'ya‘hlia,  of  those  who  wish  to  be  cured  of  headaches 
and  bad  dreams.  These  gods  show  little  mercy  in  the  use  of  their 
great  bunches  of  yucca. 

About  11  o’clock  great  excitement  prevails  over  the  arrival  of  the 
‘Ille'lele.  In  the  old  time  these  beings  wore,  in  addition  to  the  breech- 
cloth,  a  bison  robe  over  their  backs,  the  hair  inside;  at  present,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  these  robes,  a  sheepskin  or  piece  of  canvas  is 
usually  substituted. 

Large  tires  burn  in  every  house  and  bonfires  light  up  the  village 
everywhere.  This  is  a  real  gala  time  for  the  youngsters,  who  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  the  tires  blazing.  All  hands  pelt  the  ‘Hle'lele  with 
coals  of  tire  as  they  pass  through  the  streets,  calling  for  fire:  “More 
tire.  Give  us  more  beautiful  flowers,”  referring  to  the  coals  of  fire. 

The  dancing  continues  in  all  the  ki'wi‘siwe  until  long  after  midnight, 
when  the  gods  depart  over  the  western  road.  Previous  to  their 
departure  the  Sal'imobiya  carry  baskets  of  seeds  into  each  ki'wTsine, 
giving  a  portion  of  the  contents  to  each  person  present.  The  seeds, 
which  are  afterward  planted,  are  sure  to  yield  bountifully  if  those  to 
whom  they  are  given  have  good  hearts. 

a  The  wor'we  (plural  for  wor'li)  of  the  ki'wi'siwe  are  also  the  Sha'lako  wor'we,  the  chief  wor'li  select¬ 
ing  such  members  of  his  ki'whsinC  as  he  may  choose  to  have  serve  with  him  in  attending  upon  the 
Sha'lako.  The  wor'we  are  appointed  for  life.  In  case  one  should  die  the  chief  wor'li  chooses  a  man 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  When  a  chief  wor'li  dies  the  next  in  rank  takes  the  office. 
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seeds,  are  repeftedaf^rk  era-y  tou^h  “t  clistrilll',io"  of 

Visas  have  been  made.  Earl,  member  If  a  T  V"?  '1  the  fern- 
food  to  tile  road  leading  to  Ko'thlnwal  i'iv  "  names  a  bow]  of 
the  gods  will  bless  the  A'shiwi  with  f’  fa-™g  as  he  goes  that 
she  may  bear  to  them  tht  frlTts  „n,  ‘  .to  tn,otif-’r, ««>  earth,  that 

mto  the  river  as  offerings  to  the  Kok'ko  v"'"’,  ,,T1!e  food  is  emptied 
The  Sa'yadilia  leave  the  He'iwT  fck “  (?U  the  to*), 
return  at  midnight  and  are  sprinkle  af^er  the  whipping,  but 

wanni,  after  which  they  depart  over  the  ’  T  ^  the  Ko'P'“lSsH. 
by  the  ‘Hle'lele.  P  tlle  weste™  ™d,  accompanied 

see  page  416)  and  othM^WelteareT'''"'’ ' j6  ”liVachi  'l’1"™1  of  mi'li, 
anil  the  Ko'pekwm  gatheJI  the^ leToTL T  **»«»* 

deposits  it  in  the  circular  hole  in  ii  n  minting  together  aud 
'»he  of  the  entrance  lo  tte  ,,,111“° ^ 
prayer  for  corn  and  all  the  fruits  of  t|10  ’  °l”th  worlcl),  with  a 

ceremonies  are  closed.  earth’  and  the  winter  solstice 

Winter  Dances  of  the  Kor'kokshi 

th.°dUrf9  ^4^worti‘h®f “T0”**1  *bont 

notify  the  older  and  more  important  nT  T ^  UP°n  SOme  man  to 
in  his  (the  wordi’s)  house  at  night.  When'll  1°-! r  HS  to  meet 

present  asks  the  wordi-  “Whot  a  aie  gathered  some  one  ' 

“What  do  you  think?  Whitman  1^0  Tt  t0  F*  He  -plies: 
to  the  wand  to  be  given  to  the  e.  i  ■  <l  ,1<?  telikinane  (referring 
man  will  entertain ’the ^  sldlo  T"  7  ^  the  SWlSk<>)?  What 
replies:  “I  will  receil  the  tediki  *  aT  Wone  P-»„t 
house.”  The  wordi  thenltands  7  W  the  Sha'lako  -  my 

words;  “I  pray  that  all  things  will  be  we^wITx  T‘th  the 

may  have  much  rain,  that  you  will  h-.™  ,  y  u’  1  P—J  that  you 

eat,  that  your  family  may  keep  well"  <Ln C]11,U|<  >C°rn  and  a11  things  to 
die,  but  sleep,  and  awake  in  KoUlut^™^”"  live-  'wt 

a  man  to  serve  as  elder  brother  Sh-id-.P  a  •  ! then  seIects 

wand,  composed  of  feathers  of  p<  -i  ,■>  i  °  anC  ^ 1  ves  f°  him  the  other 
the  six  regions.  H§'  GS  eg>s’  ot’  dncks,  and  of  birds  of 

ti  nfil  zlw i  ngU°7  >ef  o  r!r  t  i ,  e ’^ou  th  If '  1 1 h  6  ^  ^  times’  each 

you  speak  with  one  tonle  n  v  7 ^  and  P"**  “May 
others,  that  we  may  have  much  min  *  ^  ^  ™ay  you  be  g°od  to 
and  all  clothing.  May  vour  lZ  hT  !  ^  ^  thin^s  fco  eat, 

road  to  the  end  and  sleep  not  die  t  °n§-’ and  1,,ay  -v°11  Pa*«  over  your 
four  smaller  tedikinawe  left  T  V*  K°'thI "wala'wa.”  The 

g-iven  to  the  chosen  personator  of'the  Shadlko.^The  wor'bThenTeletts 
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a  man  to  act  as  younger  brother  Sha'lako,  and  the  chosen  Sha'lako 
breathes  four  times  upon  the  plume  wand  he  has  received,  and  each 
time  passes  it  before  the  mouth  of  the  chosen  younger  brother, 
repeating  the  prayer  that  was  said  by  the  wor'li  to  him.®  The 
elder  brother  Sha'lako  now  passes  the  wand  before  the  mouth  of  all 
the  men  present. 

At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  his  younger 
brother,  he  visits  the  houses  of  all  members  of  his  ki'wksine,  including 
the  youngest  children,  excepting  those  who  were  gathered  at  the 
wor'li’s  house  on  the  previous  night,  and  passes  his  plume  wand,  as 
before  described,  before  the  mouth  of  each.  He  selects  four  men  to 
act  as  Mo'l  awe  (fruit  and  seed  bearers)  from  such  houses  as  he  may 
choose  while  he  is  making  his  round  of  calls. 

On  the  same  morning  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  man  who  is  to 
have  the  Sha'lako  dance  in  his  house  go  through  the  town  and  notify 
all  persons  connected  with  the  family  by  consanguinity,  and  also  the 
close  neighbors  and  the  people  of  the  clan,  to  come  to  the  house.  No 
time  is  set  for  the  visit;  sometimes  only  one  or  two  women  with 
their  children  will  meet  there,  at  other  times  large  numbers  may 
chance  to  come  together.  The  men  and  their  wives  and  children  go  at 
different  times.  The  man  of  the  house  stands  before  each  guest  and 
breathes  four  times  upon  his  wand,  passing  it  each  time  before  the 
lips  of  the  other,  who  inhales  the  sacred  breath  or  better  part  of 
the  man.  On  the  fourth  day  after  Pau'tiwa  leaves  the  plumes  at  the 
hatchways  of  the  ki'wi'siwe  the  people  of  each  ki'wFsine  meet  in  the 
house  of  their  chief  Sha'lako  wor'li  (o  discuss  what  dances  they  shall 
have  as  soon  as  they  can  get  the  masks  ready.  It  is  usual  to  select 
gods  whose  masks  are  easy  to  prepare. 

The  people  of  companion  ki'wffsiwe  often  dance  together,  one 
ki'wbsine  inviting  the  people  of  the  other.  This  is  done  by  the  wor'li 
sending  some  of  his  people  to  the  companion  ki'wffsine,  when  those 
who  wish  to  dance  go  to  the  wor'li’s  house  on  the  same  evening  and 
say:  “We  will  dance  with  you.”  It  is  usual  for  the  guests  to  prepare 
their  own  masks  to  suit  the  dance  in  which  they  are  expected  to  join, 
and  they  must  not  only  prepare  te'likinawe  of  the  ki'wbsine  to  which 
they  belong,  but  must  make  others  for  the  one  in  which  they  are 
to  dance.  It  is  the  privilege  of  guests  to  make  a  choice  among  the 
masks  belonging  to  the  ki'wbsine  in  which  they  are  to  dance,  and  they 
may  appropriate  any  mask  they  wish.  For  instance,  the  wor'li  may 
have  decided  that  two  of  his  men  should  personate  the  A'toshle,  but, 
should  a  guest  choose  one  of  these  masks,  it  is  given  to  the  latter. 
When  Ko'yemshi  masks  are  chosen  they  are  secured  from  a  man  of 
Eagle  clan  who  has  charge  of  these  particular  masks.  Only  seven  of 


u Should  one  of  these  men  be  caught  fighting  or  quarreling  or  intimate  with  any  woman  except  his 
wife,  he  is  expelled,  and  another  is  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 
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the  Ko'yemshi  masks,  however  mow  i  i 

officers— Great  Father,  deputy  ’and  w  ■’°rr""'''<1 :  ‘hose  of  the  three 

this  occasion.  The  guest carriT hh  ~ ““St "0‘  bc  <«*»wed  on 

are  associated  with  the  esoteric  fr  t  ’  u°  e'"  Ilg'  feathers,  which 
offered  to  the  ^  ™iMW  to  be 

ah  disease  from  our  "T,  ?  W1‘8'™  «'“>  the  prayer:  “Take 

The  dances  occur  in  The  kiTTi  TT  Ww,i”»  the  ‘“''ikinawe. 
appear  in  the  plaza  on  the  fifth  morning  p'f^  **  •* 

the  coming  of  the  gods.  The  vtn-hl  i  ftei  Fau  t™  announces 


hut  go  about  the  village  and  ,T  a  ,°  not  dance  ■’»  ‘he  plazas, 
‘he  Ko'yemshi.  iXy  lZ,T  ‘?,Uw  **  ^  of 

sometimes  fired  by  a  man  tAl  ,  <l  kouse  blank  cartridges  are 

that  the  Navaho  will  be  frio-hte'ned  ^  ^ A'toshie,  symbolizing 
Zafii  homes.  When an A S,hKl  ^  ^  "ot  enter  thf 

is  closed  upon  him,  and  he  soon  ri  t  *  ^1 1  u  ^  tlle  d°01  of  tkc  kouse 
the  A'toshle  and  Ko'yemshi  are  shot  T  T  •  ™T  M  °ther  times 
The  one  who  fires  the  shot  is  sure  to  ?  ™  °  t,he  klIlln§’  of  game, 
one  supposed  to  be  shot  falls  to  the  *  '"“CCe,SstuI  111  the  hunt.  The 
each  side  of  the  mask  and  draws  n  ifeT '  A  **  phces  a 

into  the  house,  laid  unon  a  hi  1  J.leatl’  and  the  game  is  carried 

east,  facing  south  and  an  end.ro VI  ^  ^  floor  with  the  head  to  the 
him.  AH  present  likl  ^  ?Cred  blankefc  *  spread  over 

that  the  A'toshle  who  was  shot  isTol^ef  ^Uhe^  “* 

tt^d  ^ 

Shalako,  with  his  younger  brother  >  611  omes.  Each  chosen 

plants  the  four  te'likinawe  in  ’  8°eS-  °Vei  the  western  road  and 
a™.  Prayer  ^I  L  TprillTi  TTTT  “*  ^  °f  tkd  W 
this  is  repeated  for  all  the  ki'wi'siwe  4  w ee T0*™110”  13  covered; 
with  these  particular  dances  and  exhibit’  ?!  m°re  ls  consumed 
the  last  of  these  performances  the  Ko'Dek°“S  !"  ^  ^  foIIowing 
and  plants  them  in  his  cornfield  to  tl!  four  te'likinawe, 

rain-makers.  1  to  the  Couaci1  of  the  Gods  and  the 

moT„t“^faTV„Ti1frT°hf  T  filTtof  the  Kor'kok3hi  — 

planting  of  prayer  plu  ieTby  i,  I  f  afteraoo“  Mowing  the 
(see  plate  lLT)  from  the  R  °  tW0  Mu'luk«kla  gods 

which  begins  the  Kor'kokshi  daiiceT  visit  tlT'T  “"T  Mf?  tke  0,,e 
first  to  the  He'kiamwa  wbo,.0  T’  ^  1  tker  kl  W1  Slwe>  going 
and  his  younger  brother  the  foil6  Wh°  are  to  act  as  Sha'lako 

of  the  kLvL  aTetTetd  t°„  TIZ  % 7" 0hW  <*?“» 

j^thju^the  gods  will  come  [referring  to  'the  KoXishij'" 

begins  the  Kor'fajkshidanoes  of  precedtagwinterl  danCerS  ^  SUmmer  solstice  ceremonies 
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The  two  gods  sit  facing  east.  The  wor'li  lights  a  reed  cigarette  of 
native  tobacco  and  waves  it  to  the  six  regions,  each  time  taking  a  puff. 
He  then  hands  it  to  one  of  the  gods,  who  pushes  back  his  mask  and 
repeats  the  puffing  of  the  cigarette,  also  motioning  it  to  the  six 
regions,  and  then  returns  the  cigarette  to  the  wor'li,  who  again 
extends  it  to  the  six  regions,  puffing  each  time.  He  next  hands  it 
to  the  second  god,  who  repeats  the  performance  and  returns  the 
cigarette  to  the  wor'li,  who  now  deposits  it  in  a  basket  tra}r.  The 
wor'li  then  inquires  of  the  gods:  “Why  are  you  here?”  The  gods 
reply:  “1  come  that  you  may  raise  much  corn  and  all  things  to  eat, 
that  you  may  have  many  children,  that  you  may  be  happy,  and  to  tell 
you  that  the  gods  will  be  here  on  the  fourth  night;  prepare  for  them.” 
A  long  prayer  is  then  repeated  by  these  gods  in  the  archaic  tongue 
and  in  it  a  history  is  given  of  their  coming  to  this  world  and  of  their 
migrations,  the  springs  they  passed,  etc. 

The  Sha'lako  wor'we  and  two  men  who  are  to  act  as  the  Sha'lako  and 
his  younger  brother  each  give  te'likinawe  to  the  gods.  The  elder 
brother  god,  standing  about  the  center  of  the  room,  now  draws  four 
parallel  lines  of  meal  extending  east  and  west,  and  places  a  cigarette 
which  he  carries  and  a  corn-husk  package  of  meal  on  the  south  line. 
The  gods  now  leave  the  ki'wi'sine,  the  wor'li  takes  the  package  of  meal 
and  cigarette,  and  all  present  smoke  the  cigarette  and  wave  it  to  the 
six  regions  for  rain.  The  wor'li  carries  the  package  of  meal  home  with 
him.  The  ceremony  described  is  repeated  in  each  ki'wi^ing  visited, 
except  that  no  package  of  meal  is  left.  Then  they  return  to  the 
Ile'iwa  and  disrobe. 

There  may  be  some  dances  in  the  plaza  during  the  tour  of  these  gods, 
but  these  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  gods  or  with  what  they 
have  to  say.  The  two  who  make  the  announcement  of  the  coming  of 
the  gods  deposit  the  te'likinawe  given  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  an  excavation  the  depth  of  an  arm  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and 
the  rain-makers.  The  excavation  is  covered  after  meal  has  been 
sprinkled  in  it. 

It  is  the  business  of  two  men  in  each  ki'wPsine  to  collect  the  dancers. 
These  men  are  called  o'taikla  pe'yenakwe  (dance  talkers).  They  address 
the  men  they  wish  to  have  dance.  The  men  often  decline,  but  after¬ 
ward  3'ield  to  persuasion.  The  same  men  take  part  as  often  as  the 
Kor'kokshi  dance  of  a  ki'wPsine  is  repeated,  as  others  who  have  not 
rehearsed  the  songs  would  not  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  them.  On 
the  fourth  afternoon  following  the  announcement  by  the  two  gods  they 
repeat  their  tour  of  the  ki'wi'siwe,  remaining  but  a  short  time  in  each 
one,  to  announce  that  the  gods,  referring  to  the  Kor'kokshi,  will  come 
at  night,  and  this  night  is  referred  to  as  Kok'ko  A'wan  i'tiwannan 
(great  gods  in  the  middle,  meaning  that  the  great  gods  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  year). 
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*****  are  notify  the 

men  from  He'iwa  go  through  the  vilwTol]8  T  ^  &t  ni*ht>  two 
ties  of  cultivated  seeds  in  their  blanket,  At  th  8  °°™  ^  aU  Varie‘ 

~btheS  HeW  ~  ™ 

"oVtife^fome6  hdad  TU  °f  ^ 

blankets  on  one  ^  ^  °f  their 

seeds  are  mixed  together  equally  nl  T  fr°m  the  cob  and  the 

tiXY,  deposited  in  five  sides  and  2  Tr  l^  five  ^  with  a  basket 
nity  chosen  by  the  chief  wor’li  of  thTkt  *  ~  ^  ^  °f  the  fl>ater- 

furnish  music.  There  are  elaborate  '  "  '  'T  t0  reeeive  the  gods  and 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  gods  ^aratlonsthroughout  the  day 
including  the  women,  deposit -T  food  f  Y  member  of  the  Ko'tikili, 
made  in  the  home  into  the  river  to  na' Variely  that  been 
kwe  (grandmothers).  kwe  (grandfathers)  and  ho'ta* 

to-^^fit^bthe^retuni^to'th^l^e'rw^H'01'^0^  “The  gods  wiU  co™ 

ki'wifcsine,  including  those  who  are  \  "  '  yln6‘  lhe  PeoPle  of  each 

female  Kor'kokshi  representslh  personate  tbe  Kor'kokshi  (the 
when  they  were  a  Z  TdZ  be,on8ed  to  the  Ko'tikili 

homes  to  eat,  and  afterward  ^to  th  ,teCUndlty)  Proceed  to  their 
their  ki'wPsine.  Later  on  t he  T  .  ^  house.  of  the  head  wor'li  of 
the  river  bank  a  short  distance  the  ^r'kokshi  go  to 


with  their  blankets,  which  hide  the  ^  ^  The^  are  covered 

bis  tortoise-shell  ratd^wh  h  if  ^  deposits 

on  the  ground  and  place^  hL  n  ail  °V  ^  °f  the  Hght  leg, 
objects  with  meal  and  prays  addle  ^  SpnnkIes  the  sacred 

us  go  to  our  people  and  din  n g  &  rain-raakers:  “Come,  let 

addressing  the  Sun  Father  aJcounoTftf  ZJd  “T'”  Ti’e”’ 
hope  you  will  let  me  Jive  Mav  T  I  Gods’  they  say:  “I 

much  corn  and  many  sheep  and  hav.  liM^°°d  heart-  MaJr  1  raise 

bappj;  let  all  people  have  much* and '  L  haSy ’’Th'  rV*?'* 
then  come  masked  to  the  village  <mrl  ra  i  ^  f^orkokshi 

they  retire  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wl^’ine  *  i  7  danClng  in  the  four  plazas 
singing  as  soon  as  the  KoKkokshi  fntenit*  Stops 

loZ  iwKsiik' b,n  m  t°hei?eo^nith-  They  mUSt  ^ 
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After  the  Kor'kokshi  have  danced  and  sung  song’s  that  have  been 
made  for  the  occasion  by  members  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  five  of  the  god¬ 
desses  take  each  a  sack  of  seeds  from  before  the  altar.  The  person 
who  was  chosen  Sha'lilko  of  this  ki'wi'sine  and  who  is  now  persona¬ 
ting  a  Kor'kokshi,  receives  a  bunch  of  reed  cigarettes  wrapped  in  a 
corn  husk  from  the  head  wor'li  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  and  taking  a  pinch 
of  meal  from  the  bowl  before  the  altar  places  it  in  his  sash  and  leads 
the  dancers  to  the  other  rive  ki'wi'siwe,  the  same  ceremonies  being 
repeated  in  each.  They  usually  go  to  the  nearest  one  first,  but  the 
director  of  the  dance,  who  is  always  midway  the  line  of  dancers,  has 
the  privilege  of  choosing.  There  are  gods,  but  no  Kor’kokshi,  in 
the  other  ki'wi'siwe,  and  these  gods  must  complete  their  dances  before 
stopping,  so  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  Kor'kokshi  must  wait 
outside,  for  the  others  must  not  dance  when  the  Kor'kokshi  are  dancing. 

On  reaching  the  roof  of  each  ki'wi'sine  the  leader  of  the  dancers 
takes  the  meal  from  his  belt,  waves  it  to  the  four  regions,  and  throws 
it  through  the  hatchway,  trying  to  strike  the  small  excavation  before 
the  fire  altar  that  is  symbolic  of  the  entrance  to  the  undermost  world, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming:  “A'wisho,  althtiha  (Water  moss,  open 
the  door);”  and  all  draw  in  the  sacred  breath.  The  water-moss  world 
being  next  above  the  undermost,  if  the  door  be  opened,  the  rain¬ 
makers  may  come  from  there  and  be  present  in  the  ki'wi'sine.  The 
Kor'kokshi  now  descend  the  ladder,  make  the  circuit  of  the  room,  form 
in  single  file,  facing  east,  and,  turning  to  the  north,  begin  the  dancing. 
The  bearer  of  the  cigarettes  soon  approaches  the  chief  wor'li  of  the 
ki'wi'sine,  puts  a  pinch  of  meal  from  his  sash  into  his  left  hand,  places 
one  of  the  cigarettes  upon  the  meal,  takes  both  hands  of  the  wor'li  in 
his,  and  waves  them  to  the  six  regions,  saying:  “May  my  Great 
Fathers  bring  much  rain;  may  my  Great  Fathers  bring  many  seeds.” 
One  of  the  goddesses  then  advances  with  a  sack  of  seeds  and  deposits 
it  by  the  second  wor'li.  The  several  wor'we  and  aged  men  of  the 
ki'wi'sine  sit  in  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  room  near  the  west  end. 
The  two  Kor'kokshi  return  to  the  line  of  dancers,  and  each  wor'li  and 
aged  man  in  turn  holds  the  sack  of  seeds  close  to  his  face  and  prays. 
After  which  the  wor'li  who  received  the  cigarette  lights  it,  and  after 
puffing  it  passes  it  down  the  line  for  each  to  smoke. 

The  women  of  the  house  adjoining  the  ki'wi'sine  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  friends  are  present  and  give  food  to  such  dancers  as  appear  when 
the  Kor'kokshi  are  not  there.  The  women  also  sprinkle  the  gods 
with  meal.  The  dances  may  be  repeated  several  times  at  the  request 
of  the  members  of  the  ki'wi'sine.  After  the  Kor'kokshi  have  danced 
in  a  ki'wi'sine  the  people  of  it,  who  dress  in  the  house  of  the  wor'li, 
visit  their  ki'wi'sine  and  receive  from  the  Sha'liiko  wor'li  of  their 
ki'wi'sine  the  kla'etchine  composed  of  te'likinawe  made  by  members 
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of  each  of  the  other  ki'wPsiwp  a  ev 
furnishing  the  Kor'kokshi  and  n,  P™yers  theJ  go  to  the  ki'wi‘sine 
single  file,  facing  north  and  dLT"?  "T  “  «'»P«,  form  in 
to  personate  a  Sha'lsko,  and  who  Carrie"  “the 7 ‘fT  w1'0  is 

the  wor'we  and  elderly  men  and  hand!  etching,  advances  to 

cigarette  to  the  chief  wor'li.  He  holds  hotlfh  etcJUn6  and  a  reed 

cigarette,  who  stoops  before  him  »  1  1  l;U‘<  S  of  the  *iver  of  the 

P  Theik“h-f f  retUrnS  to  the  line  °t  dancers.8"  ^  ^  ^  °f  the 

Who  in  tbe  tomesof  those 

until  after  the  morning  meal  when  ei  I,'  l'16"  for  tllis  Purpose, 

associated  with  the  region  of  his  his  »  place 

lows:  1  he  one  from  the  ki'wPsinS  furnish,' r  r',e-v  deposited  as  fol- 
the  kia'etehing  at  a  spring  associated  will  i'f  10  k°r'kokshi  deposits 
the  next  kla'etchin^s  dfpo  itedti  a n  ’  W**°"  0t  Us  ^1 

next,  in  a  cornfield  of  the  regton t ith  wh  chT  kT  ‘he’ 

the  nexti  on  the  ^  *>’ the  ] bw.' ,s; associated; 

ot  torditr:;:'':^;^1-^,:  z  rri to  ,be  choice 

ably  wear  their  masks, «  continue  around  t  Wh°  musfc  in™ri- 

°ue  reed  cigarette  to  .ch  ^  7a  “ne 

.  spend  the  remaindef  of  ILTni^  kiViWe>  the7 

Present,  including  women  and  children  Thf  L  /  te  those 

and  planted  the  coming  season  with  ti  d“  are  earned  home 

apart  from  the  other  seeds  ’  A  draft  of*  *7™  by  the  Ko'lo°wisi, 

tered  by  the  director  of  the  frate  ’  i  ,  "f"'  ™ter  «*  admin, V 

dasxsst^r^5^-^-W8ter'  A“ 

^f  ^'hea^wtnsli^oOhe  khw-psineT^  ^"wa^^iappen^fo^instance,' 
dance  of  his  luVihfinTis  dlCed *»,  his  fraternity,  the 
happens  that  some  other  ki'wksine  talJ!  *!"d  ^  not  ,nfrequently 

would  come  in  regular  order  ^  10  Place  of  the  one  which 
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but  are  spiritually  present,  they  also  furnish  great  entertainment  to 
the  people.  The  sacred  dance  court  of  the  Zufiis  is  not  only  their 
temple  where  they  invoke  their  god,  but  it  is  their  theater  where  they 
gratify  their  love  for  the  spectacular. 

From  the  close  of  the  Kor'kokshi  dances  to  the  latter  part  of  March 
the  ki'wFsiwe  hold  a  variety  of  dances,  which  furnish  great  interest 
and  enjoyment  to  the  people.  When  a  wor'li  or  some  prominent 
member  of  a  ki'wi'sine  wishes  to  have  a  dance,  he  calls  at  some  house 
where  he  will  find  a  number  of  his  people  gathered,  as  it  is  customary 
for  people  of  a  ki'whsine  to  meet  almost  nightly,  when  not  other¬ 
wise  encaged,  in  the  different  houses  of  the  members.  He  savs: 
“  I  wish  to  have  a  dance;  let  us  arrange  for  it.”  They  begin  making 
songs  at  once — there  are  song-makers  in  Zuni  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
The  wor'li  makes  four  te'likinawe  on  the  following  day  and  plants 
them  during  the  same  afternoon  to  the  Kok'ko  A'wa  (all  the  gods), 
and  the  dance  occurs  on  the  fourth  night.  On  the  fourth  afternoon 
the  wor'li  makes  a  reed  cigarette,  carries  it  to  the  house  of  the  Great 
Father  Ko'yemshi,  or  to  the  director  of  a  fraternity,  and  presents  it, 
with  the  request  that  the  recipient  furnish  Ko'yemshi  for  the  dance. 

The  wor'li  and  dancers  assemble  in  the  ki'wffsine  and  dance  and  sing 
during  the  night.  The  man  who  is  selected  by  the  wor'li  to  act  as 
leader,  or  priest,  of  thedaneers  goes  to  the  ki'wffsine,  where  he  remains 
while  the  others  visit  the  house  of  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi,  or  the 
director  of  a  fraternity,  as  the  case  may  be, and  dance.  At  dawn  they 
go  to  the  river  bank,  deposit  their  tortoise-shell  rattles,  and,  putting 
on  their  masks,  sprinkle  meal  and  pray.  They  wear  their  ordinary 
dress,  and  on  their  return  to  the  village  dance  in  the  four  plazas. 
The  Ko'yemshi  do  not  appear  at  this  hour  with  the  dancers,  who  go 
later  to  their  homes  and  eat,  after  which  they  bathe  and  wash  their 
hair  if  only  the  sho'yanne  (mask  which  covers  only  the  face)  is  worn. 
After  the  bath  they  carry  their  dance  paraphernalia  to  the  ki'wksine, 
the  masks  being  already  there.  The  leader,  dressed  in  his  regalia, 
returns  to  the  ki'wFsine  in  the  morning  to  lead  the  dancers. 

Summer  Solstice  Ceremonies0 

Though  the  visits  of  the  pe'kwln  (deputy  to  the  Sun  Father  and 
Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith)  to  the  petrified  stump  referred  to  in  the 
winter  solstice  ceremonies  are  continued  daily  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  meal  and  prayers  to  the  rising  sun,  no  further  observations 
are  made  from  this  point  after  those  for  the  winter  solstice.  The 
pe'kwln  observes  Yal'lan  ‘hlan'na  (Great  mountain),  a  mesa  northwest 
of  Zuni,  from  the  shrine  at  MaTsakia  (see  figure  3)  for  a  number  of 


a  Vii'tokla  te'>chi  (sun  reaches  there),  the  summer  solstice,  is  indicated  by  the  setting  sun  striking 
a  certain  point  on  a  mesa  northwest  of  Zuni. 
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.  #  -L  £7 

piioi’  to  the  summer  solstice  The  +  -i 
oi  this  mesa  at  sunset  for  five  m,  ’  t-  V  stnkes  a  certain  point 

the  Sun  Father  rests  five  times  ^  ‘  ^  The  say  that 

journeys  over  the  worfd  S  T  “•  “  «»  *»J 

same  place.  Upon  the  tir  t  i  '.lles  J'"' ‘  oes  not  tla,t  tw>ce  in  the 
pe'kwin  informs  the  elder  luotiie-'f1  FCI''M  °f  t,le  sun  at  this  point  the 

oi  the.  Nadir,  and  he  To tieTl  ZTT’  k  Sbi'm™ 
gather  the  same  evening  .h  tl  h'-st  body  ot  A'shiwanni.  They 
(Shiwanni  of  the  North)  the  ^emomal  chamber  of  the  Kla'kwemori 

them*  “iTrilred  to  thTs™^  1°"  *»■«•  “<•  «« 
Those  for  the  sun  have  heir  stick,  !  a"d  Mo™  Mother, 

moon  yellow  He  »iw  T  1  k  Colored  blue  and  those  for  the 

apebwfn  (sun  priests)  and  plot  tl  •  e  ll,,iawe  to  the  deceased 
morning  foilowhtg  the  depoSo  toe  °"  ‘he 

sun  and  two  to  the  moon  on  Yal'lan  dilanW  tZT  tW°  to  the 

ward  he  repeats  the  planting  of  fourTeliK  after- 

apekwin  in  the  field-  amain  on  LIT  !,  WG  to  the  deceased 
plants  two  to  the  sun  and  two  t  tl  °Ulth  mormn§‘  succeeding  he 
the  fourth  morning  afterward  he  denoTT'1  °U  Yal'1[in  ddan'na,  and 
in  the  field.  The  sanie  fT  ,  P  f0111' the  deceased  a'pekwln 
with  the  planting  of  these  p  him  TIL  1  t  ^  ?ekwin  in  connection 
plumes  previous^  the  LLer  TJTe  “  «W°*«**  ^ 

from  the  roof  of  the^re^n^hL^o?  the  PJU™eS.he  announces 

teThl  (summer  solstice)  will  occur  on  the  V  hT TVemosi  that  Ja'tokia 
of  this  notice.  As  he  stands  Z\  \?  ?  ^  after  the  issuing 

announcement  to  the  people! 

words  given  him  at  the  time  bv  the  rT  1S  rePeatlng  the 
the  pe'kwin  is  supposed  to  have  d‘  t  at  ler’  At  this  season 
Father,  in  additioT  to  with  Sun 

children  to  make  te'likina we  f  .  q  _Pekwm  says:  “I  wish  my 

the  u'wannami  (rain -makers).  iTshTeA'pT  h°°n  M°Tr’  and  to 
hood)  to  make  te'likinawe  to  Kn'nr  ht  ■  ?  lashlwanm  (Bow  priest- 

shiwanni.”  a  Thoiu-h  he  look  1  *  a3  a  and  to  the  u'wannam  A'pi“la- 

hoard  by  the  maSS  of  peoptthoTZ  “  ’*■'*?*  Us  « 

In  ‘he  eoirtiee  occurred  on  JuZ  ai  afdlta  ,OT  *?  P“P~ 

year  will  be  described.  ’  ^  ceremomes  of  that 

hie  in  th/raremonW  cham^rof  the^hT  ^  A'S.hiwanD‘  asi*‘"- 

a  Deceased  memher«  r»f  !  ~  - - - 


ar  _ _  1  f  ^  tc  imniawe  in 

the  chieTof  lighTng^ 
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their  respective  houses.  All  the  fraternities  except  the  ‘Hle'wekwe 
and  A'pPffiishiwanni  convene  on  the  day  previous  to  the  solstice 
and  remain  in  session  throughout  the  day  and  night;  the  members 
Df  the  latter  fraternity  meet  with  those  to  whom  they  are  allied. 
Altars  are  erected  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  and  embellished  with 
the  mi'wachi  and  other  fetishes.  Medicine  water  is  consecrated  by 
the  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine  water),  and  suds  from  certain  roots 
are  made,  symbolic  of  clouds.  The  day  is  consumed  principally  in 
the  preparation  of  te'likinawe  to  Kok'ko  A'wan  (Council  of  the  Gods). 
There  are  no  fetishes  of  the  Beast  Gods  present  at  this  time,  but  at 
night  prayer  songs  are  ottered  to  these  gods  to  invoke  their  influence 
upon  the  u'wannami.  The  members  of  the  A'pPHashiwanni  offer 
special  prayers  to  Ku'pishtaya  and  u'wannam  A'pialashiwanni. 
Prayers  are  also  offered  to  Pa'yatamu  (god  of  music).  The  songs 
are  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle,  no  drum  being  used  on 
this  occasion.  The  closing  song  to  the  rising  sun,  when  the  flute  is 
played,  is  exceedingly  impressive.  The  te'likinawe  prepared  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fraternities  are  deposited,  with  their  individual  offerings, 
on  the  day  of  the  solstice  in  the  manner  described  on  page  119. 

Pottery  is  made  and  decorated  on  the  three  following  days.  Though 
pottery  may  be  made  at  any  season,  this  is  a  special  time  for  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  art,  and  women  and  girls  are  to  be  found  busy  molding 
clay  or  painting  in  every  house  in  Zuni.  Pottery  is  tired  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  the  village  at  night  is  ablaze  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
smelting  town  of  civilization.  A  bit  of  wafer  bread,  the  spiritual 
essence  of  which  is  believed  to  feed  the  spirit  of  this  object,  is  depos¬ 
ited  in  each  piece  of  pottery  as  it  is  balanced  on  stones  to  be  baked 
(see  plate  lxxxviii). 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  prepare  te'likinawe  in  the  ceremonial 
chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  on  the  fifth  da}T  following  the  solstice. 
The  men  prepare  those  for  the  Shi'wano'tida  (Priestess  of  fecundity). 
Each  shi'wanni  makes  two  to  the  sun,  two  to  the  moon,  four  to  the 
u'wannami  of  each  of  the  six  regions,  and  four  to  his  deceased  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  offerings  are  made  into  a  kia'etchine,  which  is  carried  by 
the  Kia'kwemosi  and  his  first  associate  to  ‘Kia'nanaknana,  a  spring  in 
the  lava  beds  some  miles  east  of  Zuni,  and  is  sunk  in  the  waters  of  the 
spring.  The  Kia'kwemosi  carries  a  gourd  water  jug  covered  with  a 
network  of  cotton  and  with  white  fluffy  eagle  plumes  attached,  which 
he  tills  from  the  spring  while  his  associate  whirls  a  rhombus.  On  his 
return  he  goes  into  retreat  with  his  et'tone  for  eight  nights,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  associates  and  the  Shi'wano'‘kia.a 

On  the  last  night  of  his  retreat,  which  is  the  night  of  the  return  of 
the  pilgrims  from  Ko'thluwalawa,  he  makes  a  cloud  symbol  of  meal  and 


a  Each  member  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  follows  in  order  in  going  into  retreat  (see  p.  180). 
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7i,h  his  snonS  and  °ther 

which  is  also  placed  by  the  mS  “  ,7“'!'  “*  *«  °f 

a  medicine  bowl  and  drunk  on  the  I  •  ,ls  afterward  emptied  into 

those  present,  it  being  the  privilte  of thfZ^r  °' *>J 
his  associates,  including-  the  vounl  t  .k-i  1  ,  mi  168  0t  the  'xhl'wanni  and 
on  that  night.  The  party  in  reH  *  t  1  1>en’ to  gather  in  the  chamber 
little  untiUhe  last  ^  **  ba‘ 

nami.  They  sit  most  nt  tlnf  '  !  ,  the  Presence  of  the  u'wan- 

to  their  desired  object  that  77'  ^  J  <1U!et’  glvin£ theil'  thoughts 
Their  prayers  go  hearts  toX^’  '7i  «*  «*'«»• 

nami  without  spoken  words  no  o??”  tather  and  the  u'wan- 

an  infant,  the  child  is  brought  inf  tY  6  ”  wano  ‘kia  be  nourishing 

relative  and  handed  to ^the  mothfr  b  ckmberbya  Wlf 

the  child,  returns  it  in  silp  .  1  P^1  ect si lence,  who,  after  feeding 

Without  a  word.  The  thoughts  G°f  the  AM/1*’  7°  ^  chamber 

be  given  to  earthly  thino-s  &  The  ne'k  UvanDJ  at  this  time  must  not 
ing-  his  retreat,  as  he  does  all  the  th°  Kia'k^<*i  dur- 

during  their  retirement.  ‘  6  hrSt  bodT  of  A'shiwanni 

Na^lh-^arid^he  elder  ““h^  £w  ’  **>  ^ 

Ko'pekwln  with  then  ip  *  kwe“OS1'  The  Ko'mosona  and 

and  their  alternates  feaeh  of  the  “  ““  to  aa  Sha'lako* 

Sba'lako  and  each  of  tile  alter  t  ' ' f  """  lv  10  are  to  personate  the 
duties  are  to  p.tare  e  ™  »>•<» 

the  personal  of  ShulZ  S  P^™1*  °*  >1*  Sha'lako), 
(whose  duty  it  is  to  premie  the  ’  1  ?  deslgnated  as  his  father 

ment  of  the  person  of  the  Sh  i  a"d  attend  to  the  general  adorn- 

Hu'tutu,  second  MteUalo  .  ?7  h  S°  ^“sh“>  W-uhakto, 
dress  of  the  last  four  men  led  t  ““  T*°  PrePare  mK»  and 
adjoining  the  Mu'he‘wa  ki'wiH  “  7  PaS<?  gatber  in  tbe  chamber 
•adied.  ter  the  - 

makes  four  to  the  Council  of  thp  fTi  1  E  peison  present 
ate  a  god  in  the  ShadskJ  V c t’  eaCb  °ne  who  to  person- 
additional  offerings  to  the  -]  L  •“‘f  C°'"mg  autumn  ”lakea  four 
mtist  be  completed  by  noon  and  deposited 

K°“  ^T»  beEadoeh  *“ 

^four  te'likinawe  to  the  Ito'yemshi  and  tetoto!Sl" 


“See  Animal  festival  of  the  Sha'lako,  p.  227. 
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the  Gods.  The  offerings  of  the  Ko'yemshi  must  also  be  completed 
and  deposited  in  basket  trays  by  noon.  Immediately  after  noon  the 
Ko'yemshi,  who  are  now  termed  the  Du'michlmchi,  leave  the  house. 
They  are  nude,  excepting  a  bit  of  old  black  cloth  about  their  loins, 
their  hair  hanging  loose  before  each  shoulder.  They  proceed  in  tile, 
each  man  grasping  with  both  hands  the  string  which  holds  the  loin 
cloth  of  the  man  preceding  him.  As  they  pass  through  the  streets 
women  on  the  housetops  pour  over  them  water  into  which  sacred  meal 
has  been  sprinkled,  with  a  prayer  for  rain.  Though  this  scene  causes 
merriment  among  the  spectators,  it  is  of  a  strictly  religious  character. 
After  passing  through  the  streets  the  Du'michlmchi  retire  to  dry 
themselves,  after  which  they  put  on  their  masks  and  visit  the  house 
tops  (see  plate  xxix)  and,  after  making  a  tour  of  the  village,  return  to 
their  ceremonial  chamber,  resume  their  dress,  and  then  retire  to  their 
homes,  when  the  name  of  Du'michlmchi  is  renounced. 

Near  sunset  the  Ko'mosona  makes  a  meal  painting  in  Mu'he'wa 
ki'wffsine,  where  a  number  of  his  associates  are  gathered,  and  deposits 
about  it  sacred  objects,  including  a  kia'etchine  composed  of  the  plume 
offerings  in  a  basket  tray,  making  a  long  prayer  for  rains  to  fructify 
the  earth. 

All  now  go  to  their  homes  to  eat.  They  do  not  abstain  from  animal 
food,  as  at  the  winter  solstice,  as  Shits'ukia"  plays  no  part  at  the  present 
time.  After  eating,  all  return  to  the  kiNviCsine,  when  the  Ko'mosona 
and  Ko'pekwin  each  make  three  po'newe  (singular,  po'ne),  reeds  tilled 
with  native  tobacco,  the  tobacco  being  pressed  in  by  the  use  of  a 
slender  stick  or  the  quill  end  of  a  plume.  After  the  reeds  (which  are  as 
long  as  from  the  metacarpus  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger)  are  filled 
they  are  colored  black,  each  one  wrapped  in  a  corn  husk,  and  deposited 
in  an  Apache  basket,  which  is  set  by  the  meal  painting.  Those  who 
are  to  personate  the  Sha'lako  and  their  alternates  are  present. 

Members  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  visit  the  ki'wFsine,  wear¬ 
ing  ordinary  dress  and  each  carrying  a  rattle.  They  sit  south  of 
the  meal  painting  and  sing  invocations  to  the  Beast  Gods  of  the  six 
regions,  to  A'chiyala'topa  (a  being  of  the  zenith  with  wings  and  tail  of 
knives),  and  to  their  original  director.  One  song  is  addressed  to  each 
being,  imploring  his  intercession  with  the  u'wannami  for  rain.  The 
song  closes  at  midnight  with  the  drawing  of  the  sacred  breath  of 
A'wonawil'ona,*and  the  Ko'mosona,  without  rising  from  his  seat,  offers 
a  prayer  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  for  rain.  The  director  of  the  Great 
Fire  fraternity  afterward  prays  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona  is  inhaled  by  all  present.  The  Ko'mo¬ 
sona  hands  one  of  the  wrapped  cigarettes  to  the  Sha'lako  wor'li  of  the 
He'iwa  ki'wffsine;  returning  to  the  basket,  he  takes  a  second  cigarette 


a  See  p.  135. 


b  See  p.  22. 


KO'YEMSHI  gods  on  house  top 
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and  hands  it  to  the  Sha'lako  wor'li  of  the  ki'wiW  of  the  west  The 

“I  Clgrr,eUf  •  ai’e  in  tUni  distributed  to  the  Sha'lako  wor'we 
of  the  other  ki  wisiwe,  and  all  but  the  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'pekwin 

Mm  ?!  t  leave  the  ki'wi'sine  for  their  homes,  each 

bka  lako  wor  li  carrying  home  his  cigarette  in  a  corn  husk. 

lose  who  are  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  those 

•  lornint  Th  r®“  W  °*  ,re  aStir  beti,ues  «  th.  following 
moi  mng .  1  he  Ivo  yemshi  gather  in  their  ceremonial  chamber  and  cer 

tarn  others  join  the  Ko'mosona  in  the  Mu'he‘wa  ki'wPsine  others  start 

directly  from  their  homes.  After  the  Ko'yemshi  collect  their  te  lh 

unawe  tioin  the  basket  trays  they  proceed  to  the  Mu'heVa  ki'wi‘sin« 

when  the  Komosona  divides  the  kla'etchine  wliich  has  stood  on  the 

Z“KPT  l"1®  k,'wi*sine,  giving  a  portion  of  the  te'likinawe  to 

the  Ivo  pekwin  and  keeping  the  others  for  himself.  He  is  also  pro 
wded  with  te'likinawe  made  by  men  of  his  (the  Deer)  clan,  and  the 
vo  pekw m  has  ollerings  made  by  a  man  of  his  (the  Bear)  clan.  Each 

o^backa'1!  !m!Te  T  '"t'***™  (de^  basket)>  "***  is  carried 
n  the  back  and  held  in  place  by  a  strap  crossing  the  chest  or  forehead 

A  long  necked  ancient  gourd  jug  is  provided  with  a  sprinkling  stick' 

co  oied  black,  and  freshly  painted  for  each  occasion.  The  bulb  of  the 

jug  is  Papally  covered  with  cotton  netting,  around  the  bottom  of  which 

.  hite  Unify  eagle  plumes  are  arranged  at  equal  distances.  The 

jug  is  carried  in  the  right  hand  by  means  of  a  cotton  cord,  which 

oiins  a  handle,  and  four  te'likinawe  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  a 

crooked  stick,  symbolic  of  longevity,  are  held  in  the  left.  Prayer 

meal,  which  is  carried  in  the  belt,  is  thrown  out  with  the  right  hand  in 

a  line  before  them  as  they  proceed.  The  two  Ko'pi“lashiwanni  whirl 

rhombi,  calling  the  clouds  to  gather.  The  director  of  the  fraternity  of 

HunrJtei^  cam€;s  on  his  back  a  hu'chapone  filled  with  te'likinawe. 

I  he  Great  bather  Ko'yemshi  carries  a  kla'etchine  in  a  piece  of  white 

commercial  cotton  cloth,  which  passes  over  the  right  shoulder  and 

am oss  the  backhand  is  tied  in  front.  He  and  his  nine  fellows  each 

fo“r ‘e  |!kma;ve  to  the  C°uncil  of  the  Gods.  The  ceremonial 
fathei  of  Shu  laawi  si  carries  four  te'likinawe  for  the  Council  of  the 
Gods  and  the  personator  of  Shu'laawksi  the  same  number.  Those 
who  personate  Sa'yatasha,  Ilu'tutu,  the  two  Ya'muhakto  and  the  six 
Sha  lako,  with  their  alternates,  each  carry  four  te'likinawe  to  the 
Council  of  the  Gods. 

The  party  leaves  the  village  about  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  bare- 
oot  and  clad  in  ordinary  dress,  which  is  new  for  the  occasion  a  The 
Ko  mosona,  with  his  Ko'pi'“Iashiwanni  on  his  right,  leads  the  party. 

a  In  the  past  the  party  has  always  made  these  journeys  on  foot;  but  at  the  present  while  the 
Xo  mosona,  Ko  pekwin,  the  two  Ko'pi'-lashiwanni,  and  Ko'yemshi  adhere  to  the  old  custom  nth 
proceed  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  burros  '  St0m’  others 
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The  ceremonial  father  of  Shu'laawi‘si,  the  personators  of  Shu'laawksi, 
Sa'yatasha,  Ya'muhakto,  Hu'tutu,  a  second  Ya'muhakto,  and  the 
Sha'lako,  with  their  fellows,  come  next.  The  director  of  the  Hunters 
fraternity  follows  some  distance  behind  alone,"  and  after  him  a  man  of 
Deer  clan  and  one  of  Badger  clan  go  on  burros.  After  these  follow  the 
Ko'pekwin  with  his  Ko'pi'alashiwanni  and  then  the  ten  Ko'yemshi.6 

After  sunset  the  canteens  are  tilled  at  a  spring,  then  the  party 
ascends  a  mountain,  where  they  camp  for  the  night.  After  the  even-  * 
ing  meal  the  Ko'mosona  requests  the  party  to  dance.  Early  in  the 
morning  they  proceed  on  their  journey,  arriving  at  the  forks  of  the 
road.  A  mile  or  so  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  the  Ko'yemshi  take  the  right- 
hand  trail,  which  leads  northwest  to  their  mountain.  The  Ko'mosona 
and  others  take  the  left-hand  trail,  which  carries  them  southwest  to 
Kor'kokshi  mountain,  which  the}7  ascend. c 

The  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwin,  each  with  his  Pi'alashiwanni,  the 
one  to  the  Ko'mosona  preceding  and  carrying  a  torch,  enter  a  cave  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The}7  are  supposed  to  go  by  an  inner 
passageway  to  the  depths  of  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  return.  Each  car¬ 
ries  a  number  of  te'likinawe,  which  are  deposited  within  the  cave. 

The  Zuni  priests  humbug  their  people  by  declaring  that  there  is  a  direct  passageway 
from  this  cave  to  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  in  the  depth  of  the 
lake,  and  that,  opening  from  this  passageway,  there  are  four  chambers,  equal  distances 
apart,  where  those  privileged  to  enter  the  underground  road  may  rest  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  and  from  the  lake.  A  stone  which  was  carefully  placed  to  conceal  the 
entrance  to  this  shallow  cave  was  removed  in  1881  by  Mr  Stevenson,  and  two  of  his 
party  and  himself,  including  the  writer,  succeeded  in  squeezing  in  to  the  depth  of 
16  feet.  At  the  end  of  this  passageway  they  found  a  space  of  not  more  than  3  feet. 
It  was  examined  carefully  by  candlelight,  and  it  was  discovered  that  nothing  of  any 
size  could  pass  beyond.  Numbers  of  te'likinawe  were  found  in  the  passageway. 

The  visit  of  Mr  Stevenson  and  the  writer  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  was  interesting. 
Spending  one  night  in  St.  John,  Ariz.,  they  left  there  with  a  view  to  visiting  the  lake. 
Most  cautiously  they  approached  their  Indian  guide  on  the  subject,  but  on  learning 
their  object  he  declared  they  must  not  go.  Extreme  persuasion  was  necessary  to  induce 
him  to  guide  them  to  the  sacred  spot.  As  the  day  advanced  and  the  party  proceeded 
on  their  journey  the  old  Indian,  so  fearless  in  battle,  became  greatly  alarmed;  he 
declared  the  marshy  ground  which  the  party  crossed  with  difficulty  was  made  so  by 
the  gods  who  did  not  wish  them  to  approach  the  lake;  his  usually  merry  voice  was 
reduced  to  a  whisper;  in  fact  before  camp  was  made  he  was  unable  to  speak. 
He  said  to  the  writer:  “If  you  insist  on  going,  I  will  show  you  the  way,  but  I 
shall  offend  the  gods  and  I  shall  surely  die.”  Finally,  after  the  party  had 
traveled  for  several  hours,  he  said  in  a  low  whisper:  “  We  will  camp  here.”  As  the 
writer  could  see  no  water,  she  thought  the  Indian  had  yielded  to  his  superstitious 

a  The  director  of  the  Hunters  and  his  deputy  alternate  in  the  quadrennial  visits  to  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

b  In  the  intervening  years  the  personators  of  the  gods,  including  the  Ko'yemshi,  visit  a  spring 
south  of  Zuni,  while  the  others  go  to  To'seluna  spring  at  Ojo  Caliente. 

(-■These  mountains  are  prominent  landmarks.  According  to  a  Zuni  legend,  Kor'kokshi  mountain 
is  the  spot  where  their  first  ancestral  god  and  goddess  originated;  and  the  other  is  the  home  of 
the  Ko'yemshi.  It  was  on  Ko'yemshi  mountain  that  the  Gods  of  War  prepared  for  the  attack 
upon  the  Kia'nakwe.  The  vast  amount  of  flint  chips  show  it  to  have  been  a  great  center  for  arrow¬ 
making. 
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- — ****  „  Mm  i( . 
you  have  seen  it?”  “Yes  ”  “a„i  "native,  the  old  Indian  whispered-  ”  An  l 

,„„tillg  up  *£  ,urp^ed“>»»W  taltr  '‘Yes^pHedtte 
should  I  be  afraid  ?”  The  vouth  w  +7  y°U  Were  n°t  afraid?”  “  No- 
.Writer:  ■'HetaIootedi„tothJ^or  rr«  wl,e„  the  old  man  ^  * 
The  superstitious  notion  is  that  am-  „  ,  , Kk  ko  Awan  and  he  did  not 

unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Ko'mosona  willd  —  °?  ^  WaterS  °f  this  lake- 
In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  j  ,  dle  ln  four  days. 

Ko/thluwala/vva.  0  C:v  remounted  P?7  a  mile  from 

could  induce  the  Indian  to  accomnanv  O  the  Iake  110  a“°unt  of  persuasion 

completed  the  circuit  of  the  lake  th  ‘  *Ut  SOme  time  later,  when  thev  had 

the  —  hy  ground  would  pe  mi  ’  n  1^°^  ^  °ld  man  -  -ar  the  wate^as 
removed,  a  custom  usually observed  Tv t  The  kerchief  had  been 

gious  ceremony.  He  stood  erect  h's  hair£ ™  teki»g  part  in  any  S- 

extended  toward  the  setting  sun  and  with  itTg  “  breeZe'  His  ri«ht  hand  was 
the  lake.  He  gave  no  evidence ’0?  ^^  7V ******  P^^r  meal  towlrd 
Prayer  was  completed,  then  turning  with  the  old  the,aPproach  of  others  until  his 

bfcontenfed  T  ^  must  die.  ^JhaU 

deZZ’  ^  ha<1  aPProac'hed  the HkTon  foot^aftT  ^  ^  h°US6  °f  “7  deParted 
desecrated  by  the  tread  of  beasts.  The  old  IndLn’d  •  f  8aCTed  ground  must  not  be 
was  broken,  but  the  writer  determined  7  deSlred  to  remain  behind  after  can 
he  urged  her  to  follow  the  2  "  ^  S6parated  fro'»  him.  Several  thZ 

said:  ‘‘Well,  I  suppose  you  must  see  alW’^Whe  *7^  for  him-  Anally  he 
bread,  which  he  had  secreted  behind  a  tree  and  o^0”  If  t0°k  a  large  Wtity  of 
a  prayer  to  the  dead  that  thev  would  in  I,  f  .  COnsigned  it  to  the  camp  fire  with 
<A/wan  for  his  people  and  all  the  world  “heTld  ^  ^  the  K’ok/ko 

during  his  stay  in  this  camp  f„r  ,he  °“ ^  observed  a  strict  fast 

1..  cross, ng  a  low  mountain  not  Ln  u  "’"1 . . . parted. 

were  collected.  This  is  greatly  prised  by  the  *  J?ke.  ®™ral  Pieces  of  pinkish  clay 

claimT  tTw  pir,etl  wil!>  no  rain  would  a7'wf°  T  **  «*  -»«•* 

claim  that  this  clay  comes  directly  frn,  t  V  f  1  Upon  the  land.  The  nriesf, 

depths  of  the  iakei  The  iX'JS cX ZT  ""  ^  "»  <*•  *2 

when  he  found  that  he  could  not  make  the  p«,  l  IT,  '°  l°"ch  “  ««.  *"d 

that  they  would  not  let  it  be  seen  in  Zuni.  ‘  d  r°“  gathering  it  he  begged 

ing  from  a  visit  to  ^  Indian^  appeared,  return- 

guide  was  not  long  in  informing  the^TK^""  ?  the  m^ing,  and  the 
see  a  collectmn  of  ancient  pottery  which  h!d  b  !  T  been  to  St  d°bn  to 
a  d  he  adroitly  endeavored  to  have  the  I  i  f  f°Und  m  a  cave  by  a  Mexican 

H,s  effort  ward  off  any  s^Tof  the  ^'-continue  their  Journ".’ 

dramatic.  He  kept  the  attention  0f  ,he  vlC  jTrJ  f  d  Ko-thl„w.I,-».,  ».as 
bon  of  the  visit  to  St  John,  describing  H,  1  ®0n'eted  uPon  bis  fictitious  narra- 
beads  found  with  the  potterf  thatTf  *  °f  tnrquoise  and  other  precious 

visitors.  He  recited  many  Anecdotes  of  hS  trip  “S  f°-  ‘nq'-iry  °D  thepart  of  ‘be 

His  hearty  laughter  became  contagious  and  o  f  a|1  ®nglnatmg  within  his  brain. 

d“g  t  G  °thers  t0  sleeP  or  even  to  lie  down-  they  nmft  1  PaSSe<I  Wlthout  his  Permit- 
dreams.  ’  -  must  have  no  time  for  thought  or 

The  punishment  for  visitinsr  the  lHl.-e„-ni  *  1 

not  only  death  within  four  days  by  the  “  ,7of'  1'  Pem;““"  °f  Ko-mosona  is 
ishment  and  perhaps  death  be  the'  orderT'L  WmSot  C°rP°r“  p“- 
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'While  the  Ko'mosona  and  party  are  in  the  cave  the  personators  of  the 
Council  of  the  Gods  and  Sha'lako  deposit  te'likinawe  at  a  shrine  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  to  the  west  (see  plate  xxx).  There  are  many 
precious  beads  and  large  numbers  of  te'likinawe  in  position  at  this 
shrine,  and  hundreds  of  the  plume  offerings  lie  scattered  about,  hav¬ 
ing  been  removed  to  make  room  for  others. 

The  Ko'yemshi  make  offerings  at  a  shrine  on  their  mountain,  and  by 
the  time  the  others  are  through  with  their  ceremonies  on  Ivor'kokshi 
mountain  the  Ko'yemshi  are  coining  over  the  trail  singing. 

Song  of  the  Ko'yemshi  at  Ko'tliluwala'wa 

Ita'liliko,  ha'liliko,  a'yaltonanfi,  a'yaltonang. 

Mountain  mountain  walking  on  the  walking  on  the 

sheep,  sheep,  mountain  edge,  mountain  edge. 

Lilth'note  wa/,su,sukla  a'thlashi  a'lana  ye'maku  a'lana  ye'maku. 
Here  gopher,  old,  many  go  up,  many  go  up. 

Ha'liliko  ha'liliko  a'wuhl’hlanang  a'wuhl'hlananS 
Mountain  mountain  walking  below,  walking,  below, 
sheep,  sheep, 

Lilth'note  ■wa/tsutsukla  a'thlashi  a'lana  pan'iyu  alana  pan'iyu. 

Here  gopher,  old,  many  come  down,  many  come  down. 

Both  parties  gather  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  lake.  The  Ko'mosona 
and  Ko'pekwm  remove  their  clothing  preparatory  to  entering  the  lake. 
They  tie  up  their  hair  and  secure  their  many  necklaces  around  their 
throats.  Each  one  suspends  a  sack  from  his  neck  in  which  to  place 
the  tortoises  they  may  secure.  The  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  gives  the 
lda'etchine  he  carries  to  the  Ko'pekwm  and  the  director  of  the  Hunters 
fraternity  hands  his  to  the  Ko'mosona.  The  two,  owing  to  the  marshy 
condition  of  the  ground,  approach  the  lake  on  their  hands  and  feet, 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  frogs.  They  deposit  the  kia'etchine  which 
they  have  brought  from  Zuni  and  the  others  in  the  water,  weights  being 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  them.  The  kia'etchiwe  are  offered 
to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  without  being  separated,  with  prayers  for 
rain,  and  also  that  their  otherselves,  the  tortoises,  may  come  out  through 
their  doors,  their  homes  being  deep  in  the  water.  Four  holes  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  lake,  which  are  termed  the  home  of 
the  tortoises.  The  Ko'pekwm  also  deposits  tire  sticks,  which  are  old 
and  used  only  for  this  occasion,  into  the  lake,  after  applying  a  coat  of 
mud  from  the  lake,  he  having  previously  made  notches  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  stick.  These  sticks  are  of  giant  yucca  stalks  and  must  be 
broken,  not  cut,  from  the  plant.  When  depositing  the  fire  sticks  he 
offers  a  prayer  for  much  rain. 

Others  of  the  party  gather  as  near  the  lake  as  the  marsh  will  permit, 
and  each  one  plants  four  te'likinawe  to  his  ancestors.  All,  includingthe 
Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwm,  return  to  the  hill  and  dress,  after  which 
they  take  their  evening  meal.  After  dancing  for  a  time,  they  again 
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food.  Those' who  each  one  deposits 

lako  in  the  coming-  autumn  offer  tl  J  lnci1  ot  the  Gods  and  Sha'- 
they  will  repeat  at  the  time  of  the  ShVVw”!  W!,ile  “*  tl"‘  lake  "Well 
eeed  to  the  south  side  of  the  like  and  a  They  P™- 

dance.  they  return  to  the  hill  and  retire  /‘T  A', the  close  ot  the 

tuornmg  the  Ivo’mosona  Ko'oehwh  ,  the  early 

return  nude  to  the  lake  and  gather  cattoilj VT  ^'U’^hiwanni 
tliey  distribute  to  the  others  The  ne'l  ,  'v)'ha  hatifolia),  which 
which  he  deposited  in  the  water  on  the "  “  S°  8ecures  ““  «re  sticks 
Before  departing  for  the  lake  the  K  eveni"S' 

l»rt.v  for  tortoise!  with  the t0!d  • »<*. of  the 
Only  members  of  the  fraternity  of  R,  1  for  0U1'  otheraelves.” 

t^  rabbit  stick;  others  pat  Zu  l ^7™  7*  «*  toi',oia"  with 

jected,  when  a  string  is  tied  around  the  !!eck  »k*  bead  «  P™- 

“  spring  a  short  dLtoiiMfroM  Ko°tW  ""'I  'he  bo,,se  of  the  deer, 
of  the  country.  ,md  so  nam!d  b^a  i T ^  ™’  “bo^  the  general  level 
An  underground  passage  is  supposed  ‘  C0"«re^ate  there  to  drink, 
lake;  m  fact,  Ko'thluwala'wa  is  said  trom  thls  spring-  to  the 

«pnngs  and  Jakes  by  underground  roads.  C°nneCl*d  With  a11  8^ed 

the  kilT  the'sacredfire  isnnd^bvT  Tf  K°>kwi»  the  lake  to 
cedar  fiber  is  crushed  and  deposited  on  the  , A  Sma11  quantity  of 

used  horizontally,  with  bits  of  mud  attached  T*  ^  ^  t0  be 
other  stick  is  to  be  used,  is  laid  unon  it  i  r  0  P°lnt  where  the 
the  two  Ko'pPffashiwanni,  the  personator  0G1  Ko'pekwiu, 

autumn,  the  ceremonial  father  of  Shi  1  -t  ^  aam  S1  f°r  the  coming- 
the  Badger  elan.  a  broken  cWe  S  ''  “d  ^  ‘““hers  of 
begins  with  the  Ko'mosorn  wlm  .  u  ’  •  °  Process  °f  tire  making- 

Ko'pekwin  who  sits  at  his  left  *  ’  tfi''*  the  clri11-  passes  it  to  the 

these  two  do  not  touch it  fhe^eks  b  ™  7"»»*  ot  the  drill 
required  in  making-  the  fire  It  wo„M  b.ei,n^damp.  :i  long  time  is 

had  been  touched  with  a  drill  wl t  l  * .work  *  «P<>t  that 

crushed  fiber  is  io-nited  Hip  ,  ,  combustion  occurs  and  the 

holding-  it  in  partly  closed  hands  ™  °.pro(juces  the  fire  lifts  the  fiber, 
bber  may  be  fanned  by  the  breeze  The  and  forth  tha t  the 

upon  it,  as  this  would  so  offend  the  Cn  i  r  T®*  nGVer  be  blown 
would  be  no  rain.  If  rain  “no °*  the  G°ds  that  there 

"*"*■ the 
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lire  and  lights  the  brand  is  termed  Shu'laawPsi,  but  he  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  one  who  is  to  personate  Shu'laawTsi  in  the 
autumn  festival  of  the  Sha'lako.  He  lays  the  brand  on  the  ground, 
the  burning  end  to  the  east,  this  being  the  signal  for  the  return  to 
Zuni.  Extra  brands  are  held  in  readiness,  as  the  sacred  tire  must  not 
die  out  on  the  way.  As  they  proceed  they  sing,  and  the  two 
Ko'pr'lashiwanni  whirl  their  rhombi,  imploring  the  u'wannami  (rain¬ 
makers)  to  water  the  earth.  When  they  are  a  short  distance  from 
Ko'thluwala'wa,  the  pinkish  clay  used  by  the  personators  of  the 
gods  is  collected  by  the  Ko'mosona  and  others. 

As  they  proceed,  Shu'laawitsi  runs  about  setting  tire  to  grass,  trees, 
or  whatever  comes  in  his  way,  that  smoke  may  rise  in  clouds  like  the 
breath  clouds  from  the  gods  of  Ko'thluwala'wa.®  When  crossing  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  procession,  Shu'laawksi  must  pass  back  of 
it,  never  before.  The  Council  of  the  Gods  hold  te'likinavve  between 
their  hands,  not  the  actual  plumes  offered  by  the  Zuni,  but  the  ghost- 
selves  of  the  plumes,  and  blow  them  to  the  heavens,  they  forming 
clouds  as  they  ascend.  “  Breath  comes  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ivok'ko 
A'wan  like  steam.” 

The  party  returns  to  the  mountain  or  ridge  where  they  camped  on 
their  journey  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  Shu'laawksi  builds  a  tire  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  others  and  lays  his  firebrand  near  by,  the  end  pointing 
to  the  east.  The  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwin  each  place  beside  the 
firebrand  their  gourd  jugs,  which  they  filled  with  water  from  the 
spring,  the  home  of  the  deer,  near  Ko'thluwala'wa.  After  dancing 
until  midnight,  the  party  rest  and  sleep  until  early  morning,  when 
they  start  for  Zuni.  They  visit  the  springs  of  Ko'loowisi  (Plumed 
Serpent)  and  Ivok'ko  dilan'na  (great  god)  of  the  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy) 
fraternity  as  they  pass  through  Ojo  Caliente.  Shu'laawPsi  continues 
the  destruction  of  whatever  may  come  in  his  way. 

The  party  is  met  by  the  Kor'kokshi,  who  on  the  present  occasion  are 
representatives  of  the  Heiwa  ki'wksine,  about  1£  miles  southwest  of 
Zuni.  A  bonfire  is  lighted  here,  just  as  at  the  camping  place,  from  the 
brand  that  is  afterward  laid  on  the  ground,  the  burnt  end  to  the  east, 
and  the  jugs  of  water  brought  by  the  Ko'mosona  and  the  Ko'pekwin 
are  placed  either  side  of  it  at  the  west  end.  The  party  from  the  lake, 
except  the  Ko'yemshi,  are  seated  facing  east,  while  the  Kor'kokshi, 
who  have  donned  their  masks  and  paraphernalia,  dance.  The  Ko'yem¬ 
shi,  likewise,  are  attired  in  their  scanty  ceremonial  dress,  including 
their  masks.  On  proceeding  to  Zuni  the  brand  is  ignited  at  the  bonfire 
and  is  now  carried  by  the  one  who  is  to  personate  Shu'laawPsi  in  the 
Sha'lako  ceremonial  of  the  coming  autumn. 


a  When  the  fence  of  a  ranchman  was  burned  some  years  ago,  the  Zuni  regarded  this  American,  as 
they  called  him,  as  a  most  depraved  character  because  he  objected  to  the  burning  of  his  fence  when 
the  object  was  to  bring  rams. 
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h[s  Ko'pi^hiwTnm^aUhe^ht  wl^r  &  J'Uff  °f  wateG 

kokshi  follow,  with  those  who  afo  ’  g  he  rhombM;  th<=  Kor'- 

<***■  The  Ki'pekwrn^Xt  hi,  rrS°rte  the  Sh»''«™  on  either 
h.s  Ko'pi-lfishiwanni  whirling  the' rhomb!  "T‘'  ”eXt’  with 

laawhsi  with  his  firebrand  held  horizontal  ,  the'  f  ,'S°"at01'  of  8W- 
front,  is  next  to  the  Ko'pekwin  Th  i  3  ’  the  burning  end  to  the 

Council  of  the  Gods  proceed  on  either  side  Sit  t  ‘f*”  °f  the 

ing  great  bunches  of  cat-tails  and  co  ,  ie  k 01  kokshi,  carry- 

in  constant  motion.  On  reachino  the^/l  ^  rh?mW  which  are  kept 
He'klapa  (back  wall)  plazl  and  fft  r  1 T  1  the  ^  -site 
procession  passes  up  the  west  street  toll  K<a  bokshl  dance  here  the 
short  distance  down  the  street  and  enter  K  °!  the  villa§'e  and  a 
a  dance  here  they  pass  to  'Si'aa'  te'wita  ■,  °  TT'  ^  pIaza‘  After 
one  dance,  they  visit  te'wita  ‘h hi  T ?  plaza’  and>  after 

dance.  ~  &  hianna  f«Teat  l^za),  where  they  give  one 

The  Ko'mosona,  followed  by  his  Ko'ni«H.aV 
Korkokshi  and  those  who  are  to  personate  ^  the 

ants,  into  the  Mu'he‘wa  ld'wiW  Tl  y  ,  f  ’  Wlth  their  attend- 
lashiwanni  leads  to  his  home  the  wif  ’  ,lv°  pek'vin  Wlth  his  Ko'pi“ 
the  Council  of  the  Gods  ^  ^  P~ 

ki'wPsine.  The altaCte  embellfled^^^^f  .ted  in  the  Mu'he‘wa 

»  l;°">  o*'  medicine  water'  is  in  fronToT? “  t?  ^  fefehes> 
grouped  south  of  the  altar,  which  faces  cast  Tl  ,  ,  fraternltJ  is 

■ted  in  a  large  bowl  of  water  which  is  set  he  TV  ^  ^ 

cat-tails  are  stood  either  side  and  rest  against  it  ’  and  the 

The  altar  of  the  Great  Firp  frat  . 

Ko'pekwin,  with  mi'wachi  and  manv^tV  -  f  in  the  home  of  the 

of  medicine  water  deposited  before  it  T  I  ^  ^  ab,°Ut  ]t’  and  a  bowl 
placed  by  this  altar.  The  members  j 1  T  ? nd  ?at'tails  are  aiso 
south  of  the  altar  with  their  r-itfl  1  ^  ratei,dtF  are  grouped 
dance.  This  fraternity  ifaTone  ori^!^  t0  ^  “1U*ic  *>r  L 
house  at  the  summer  solstice  1  ^  f°  meet  m  the  Ko'Pek win’s 

s”u“  k,'ocksotf  the 

Fire  fraternity!*6  fhT  “k  T  “  »*" ' °<  ** 

change  their  ceremonial  dress for< Zd^t  jT^  masks  and 

Ko'mosona,  his  Ko'pialashiw<inn;  1  ii  *  op[lln8'’  and  all  except  the 

t0  their  **»«*  for  refreshment.  The wKe oTL^IG 
the  women  of  her  familv  bn'mr  f  a  *  ,  ,  Ko  mosona  and 

Of  the  day  following.  The  Ko'pekw^'  hi? 
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officers  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  remain  in  the  house  of  the  former, 
his  wife  and  family  and  clan  relations  serving  food  to  them,  while  the 
others  go  to  their  homes  to  eat.  All  gather  later  in  the  evening. 

The  Kor'kokshi  prepare  themselves  in  the  ki'wPsine  for  the  dance, 
the  masks  being  discarded  for  the  night  dancing.  The  Ivo'mosona 
leads  the  Kor'kokshi  from  the  ki'wfisine  to  the  Ivo'pek win's  house. 
He  carries  his  mi'li  and  meal  basket  in  his  left  hand  and  sprinkles  meal 
with  his  right  from  the  time  lie  enters  the  house  until  the  dancers  form 
in  line.  After  one  dance,  they  return  to  the  ki'wfisine,  accompanied 
by  two  Ko'yemshi  wearing  masks.  In  this  way  the  Kor'kokshi  dance 
alternately  four  times  in  the  Ko'pekwin’s  house  and  the  ki'wfisine. 
In  the  former  place  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  sing  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  their  rattles  and  in  the  ki'wfisine  the  Ant  fraternity  furnishes 
the  music.  When  the  Kor'kokshi  are  not  present  in  the  Ko'pekwin’s 
house,  Shu'laawi'si,  the  Ko'yemshi,  and  others  dance. 

The  night  is  passed  in  dancing,  and  at  daylight  the  Ko'mosona,  hold¬ 
ing  a  corn  lni^k  of  mud  from  Ko'thluwala'wa,  dips  his  index  finger  into 
the  mud  and  anoints  the  breast,  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  sole 
of  the  right  foot  of  each  of  the  Kor'kokshi,  who  are  now  standing, 
saying:  “  Kok'ko  A'wan  hel'lkkwe  kwa  ho'o  an'teshema  to'o  i'ton, 
kwa  an'teshema  to'o  tu'tu  (I  anoint  you  with  the  mud  of  the  Council 
of  the  Gods;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  eat;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  drink).” 
A  fast  is  observed  from  this  time  until  noon.  After  the  anointing  the 
Kor'kokshi  prepare  themselves  to  dance,  after  which  the  Ko'mosona, 
taking  a  large  medicine  bowl,  prepares  paint  with  the  pinkish  clay 
from  Ko'thluwala'wa.  Calling  to  him  each  man  who  personates  a  Kor'¬ 
kokshi  god,  he  asks  each  in  turn  where  he  will  have  the  paint  applied, 
and,  dipping  his  index  finger  into  the  bowl,  daubs  the  paint  on  the 
spot  indicated — foot,  hand,  shoulder,  or  elsewhere.  Then  handing  the 
bowl  of  paint  to  the  dance  director,  he  tells  him  that  the  Kor'kokshi 
are  to  paint  themselves.  Each  man  covers  his  face,  body,  arms,  hands, 
feet,  and  his  legs  nearly  to  the  thighs,  with  the  paint.  The  Ko'mosona 
now  calls  the  eight  men  who  personate  the  Kor'kokshi  goddesses,  and 
after  asking  them  a  similar  question  daubs  them  with  yellow  paint, 
mixed  in  a  medicine  bowl,  brought  also  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Ko'thluwala'wa.  Addressing  the  chief  goddess,  who  stands  midway 
in  the  line  of  the  goddesses  in  the  dance,  and,  handing  over  the  bowl 
of  yellow  paint,  he  directs  that  all  shall  decorate  their  persons.  The 
hands  and  arms  to  the  elbows  and  feet  and  legs  to  the  knees  are  painted. 
The  ceremonial  dress  is  now  put  on  and  the  tortoises  are  distributed 
as  far  as  they  will  go;  others  carry  gourd  rattles  only. 

The  bowl  containing  the  tortoises  is  deposited  near  the  middle  of 
the  floor  before  the  dancers  are  supplied,  where  it  remains  through- 
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out  the  day.  The  tortoises0  are  return Pd  ^  fk  ,  , 

Kor'kokshi  come  to  the  ki'wi‘sine.  6  >OW  eacld  time  the 

The  Ko'yemshi  are  the  first  to  visit  ‘Si 'a a' 
mg,  this  being  the  mornino-  which  i  !,  *  ta  ln  the  earIJ  morn- 
mosi.  They  are  Mb' the  Knt  1  *be  retreatof  «>«  Kla'kwe- 

basket  in  his  left  hand  and  ™  •  Yr °ari  Jlng  llls  “i'li  and  meal 
Ko'yemshi  has  a  bunch of ^catl  st  h?  iTl  With  his  ^  Each 
nght.  They  present  the  e-n  f  .  l  .Y  '  ' .  ai>d  “  rattle  in  his 
fecundity),  who  descends  from  the  °  '*  >  !l  "’!ulo  ‘kla  (Priestess  of 

kwemosi  to  receive  them  The  T?’  chamber  °'  U»  Kla'- 

loosi  is  in  the  second  st„rv  of  .  h  ™'  C!’amber  »f  *•  Kto'kvve- 
Keturning  to  the  chamber/^  SkiW^T*  7  ^  teVib>' 
Kia 'kwemosi,  who  lays  them  near  the  }  hands  the  cat-tails  to  the 
The  Ko'yemshi  are  *• 

sona  who  wears  a  white  shirt  wlnTa  i  •  v‘  1  ec  by  the  Ko'mo- 
embroidered  sash  W  «  «  *>y  an 

garters.  The  feet  are  bare.  A ’line  of’ .  ink'  ,  Cgg,ng8’  and  red 
the  nose  and  under  the  eyes.  There  a ,  £  “kl8h  ,claT  extends  across 
eight  are  Kor'kokshi  and  two  »  ”*  gods-  of  whoi“  ‘wenty- 

director-genera,  at  M'ttwlYT  CoTthe  WiT  * 

way  the  line  and  leads  the  dances  There  pothers  stands  mid- 

walks  beside  the  foremost  dancer  in  the  fi?  e^t,g°ddeS8e8-  °"e 
dance.  The  others  are  companions  to  the  ’  d"d  Y*8  hi“  in  tbe 
thirteen  to  nineteen,  inclusive  in  the  li,  *  number  from 

He'kiapa  and  Ko'ohina  phi  hef  The  Kor'kokshi  dance  in 

the  Kor'kokshi  i„  *>«’»»'•  The  arrival  of 

Pjay  his  flute  in  the  ceremonial  chand*.-* ”1  fteTth" to 
plaza,  the  Kia'kwemosi  descend*  +v  \i  the  first  dance  in  the 
passes  from  west  to  east  down  the  r m  /  c®remoniaI  chamber  and 
before  the  Ko'mosol  wl  th.  T  °  gods'  halb  'or  a  moment 
each  goddess  and  the  cat-tails®  she^Mrie"  *  le,f°ddefes'  He  sprinkles 

the  cat-tails  and  returning  down  tbeX  oTo  d  T'  »*■» 

the  cat-tails  with  meal  receiving  f  gods  he  sprinkles  them  and 
tails  he  carries.  He  then  halls  h  f  “‘".YY-8™1’  except  six,  the  oat- 

band!  mni’  -“** 

their  necks  to  the  mfters  tillmorn^when  Sey  ar^LoV^T"110  CaUghUhem  and  are  hung  by 
are  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  meat  is  seldom  tm  /T  lnto  P°ts  of  boiling  water.  The  eggs 
for  cutaneous  diseases.  Part  of  the  meat  is  deposited  ir^thf  6XCept  T &  medicine’  which  is  a  curative 
an6‘!Urq,U°1Se  beads'  as  offerings  to  Council  of  the  Gods  '  “h  ko'hak'va  (white  shell  beads) 

6The2^™TH— 04— — -LI  are  afterVrard  used  by  the  A'shiwanni  for  te'likinawe. 
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dancing  there,  they  return  to  the  ki'whsine,  lay  aside  their  masks, 
indulge  in  a  smoke,  and  rest  a  short  time.  The  dancing  in  the  four 
plazas  is  repeated  four  times  before  noon.  The  fourth  time  they  dance 
in  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  the  Ko'mosona,  who  leads  the  tile  of  dancers,  tells 
the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  that  it  is  time  to  eat. 

After  this  dance  the  Kor'kokshi  are  followed  for  the  tirst  time  b}T  the 
Ko'yemshi,  who  have  previously  awaited  them  in  the  Si'aa'  te'wita. 
After  dancing  in  the  te'wita  ‘hlanna  the  Ko'mosona  leads  theKor'kok- 
shi  to  Mu'he‘wa  ki'wi‘sine,  and  the  Ko'yemshi  follow  the  Ko'pekwin 
to  his  house.  Great  feasts  are  spread  in  both  houses,  those  who  have 
spent  the  night  in  the  two  places  being  still  present. 

There  is  no  dancing  in  the  house  of  the  Ko'pekwin  during  the  day, 
and  no  one  but  the  Ko'pekwin  and  the  Ko'yemshi  leave  the  house. 
Those  who  are  to  personate  the  gods  at  the  Sha'lako  festival  receive 
instructions  in  their  duties  in  the  He'iwa  ki'wi‘sine  during  the  day. 
The  Ko'mosona  administers  to  each  one  in  the  Mu'he'wa  ki'wi‘sine 
from  a  shell  the  water  from  the  spring,  which  has  been  previously 
emptied  from  the  gourd  jug  into  a  medicine  bowl,  saying  “  Drink. ” 
The  one  receiving  the  draft  says:  “Ta^chumo”  (father).  The  Ko'mo¬ 
sona  replies:  “Tal'lemo”  (younger  one).  After  all  have  been  helped, 
the  Ko'mosona  says:  “  I  am  well  pleased,  my  children;  }Tou  have  danced 
four  times;  we  will  dance  no  more  now,  for  neither  did  the  people  of 
old.  You  may  drink  all  }Tou  wish.”  The  water  vases  brought  in  by 
the  women  of  the  Deer  clan  are  soon  surrounded  by  the  thirsty  men 
who  have  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since  the  previous  evening.  The 
same  is  repeated  in  the  Ko'pekwln's  house,  water  being  carried  thither 
by  women  of  the  Badger  clan.  They  indulge  in  a  great  feast  served 
by  women  of  (he  Deer  and  Badger  clans. 

After  smoking  and  resting  for  a  time  the  dancing  in  the  four 
plazas  is  repeated  four  times.  The  fourth  time  they  dance  in  the 
Si'aa'  tewita  (see  plate  xxxi)  the  Ko'mosona  again  tells  the  Great 
Father  Ko'yemshi  that  it  is  time  to  eat.  After  dancing  in  the  te'wita 
‘hlanna,  they  return  to  the  ki'wi‘sine  and  to  the  house  of  the  Ko'pek¬ 
win,  where  a  second  feast  is  enjoyed.  Here  they  smoke  and  have  their 
heads  washed  in  yucca  suds  by  women  of  the  Deer  and  Badger  clans. 
The  summer  solstice  ceremonies,  strictly  speaking,  are  now  over,  yet 
it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  Kor'kokshi  dances  for  rains  to  fructify 
the  earth  that  the  crops  may  grow,  the  Kor'kokshi  being  personated 
in  turn  from  the  five  other  ki'wFsiwe. 
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A'SHIWANNI  (RAIN  PRIESTHOOD) 


wanni  (those  who  fast  ITpravlof  raf wu  ‘  ^  °f  fourteen  A'shi- 

priests,  and  Shi'wano'‘lrfa  (Priestess  of  fecundity)'  Off}  ^ 

81x  are  known  as  Kia'kwe  a'mosi  ‘ ,  ^  ^  ie  A  shiwanni, 

.vfe,x,d  to  marks  the  middle  of  the  world  and  The  llouse 

of  the  hJakwe  amosi.  A  room  i„thi  1.  ra  the  ceremonial  house 

Shiwanni  of  the  North  is  eo  ?'  WM°h  ,lle  of  the 

•or  of  the  world.  WM  the  del  TT  ‘°.  ^  «»  «n- 

A'shiwanni  of  the  six  retio„8  the  £?•  T  is  to  the 

h«ul  of  the  priesthood,"!,  always' ‘  refetTedT  bei"S  tbe 

the  others  are  termed  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  The  s)  T'a’k'vemosil 
South,  etc.  Throughout  this  ti  !  V't  e  lS,H  wanni  of  the 
to  the  Shi 'wanni  of  the  North  *  The  i°  '  K,a'kwemosi  will  refer 
West,  South.  East.  Zenith  and  fek"*’0?*  °rde''  “re  N°''th, 

j»«i  £££$? PWy  ,or  ~ 

xxt:„faiTe°V  'At  Chn'f°n6  mnld 

•  xiii).  j  he  kia  ettone  (the  first  syllable,  ‘kia  is  from 


Fig.  4— Toad  kept 


tutus,  tig u re T)!* w h icT seem s  Te  tb  ^  adimi,luti™  tofld  (Bufo  punc- 
oocls  of  the  reeds  at  ebXkh  a T ^  ^ 

to  have  been  brought  from  it  i  1  aD  sai<f  Ry  the  A  shiwanni 

The  ehu'Mtonti (The  first sWW,  e“T  ?  W°''ld-  “d  "ati™  »tton. 

posed  of  eight  hollt^I  ^Vw^T,,  the'  Tl'l""'  7^  *  ™”' 
the  A'shiwi  (Zunisl  nnrl  i  i  ,  ,  lth  ail  the  edible  seeds  known  to 

nallv  the  rTds  eontaTnedT  ’ 1 7  7  ^  ^  "»«™  cotton.  Origi. 

the  A'sbiwi  Each  tr0l d  “?nna>  °*  °nly  food  tl«'"  ^own  to 

ton,  the  end  of  t  TSZ  1^"'™?^  "7  °<  -ative  cot- 

•j*  “«  of  a  toad,  which  wo  W  i  ‘°  ****•• 

tl.c  evolution  of  the  toad  from  the  Wpl  .  "'*1  °f 

heads  are  attached  to  the  cord  wrapping  of  the  « W  TndTt” 
arrow  point  rests  on  the  top.  ’  d  a  hne 

instead  of  a  basket  ^  A  Shl" 
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The  sacredness  of  the  6 1' tone  is  indicated,  not  only  by  its  promi¬ 
nence  in  legend,  but  by  the  care  with  which  it  is  guarded.  The 
writer  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  handle  and  examine  the  et'tone 
of  Nai'uchi,  since  deceased,  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir,  who  was  also 
elder  brother  Bow  priest.  On  removing  the  toad  from  the  reed 
it  was  found  to  be  in  a  lively  condition.  The  writer  is  indebted  to 
Nai'uchi  for  models  of  the  sacred  fetish,  which  are  in  the  National 
Museum. 

When  the  A'shiwi  were  divided  into  clans  these  sacred  objects 
became  associated  with  the  clans  chosen  by  their  possessors,  and  while 
an  et'tone  may  pass  from  a  shi'wanni  of  the  parent  clan  to  one  of  the 
children  of  the  clan,0  it  remains  in  the  care  of  a  woman  of  the  parent 
clan,  when  not  in  the  hands  of  the  shi'wanni,  this  office  passing  from 
mother  to  daughter  or  from  sister  to  sister. 

When  not  in  use  each  et'tone  rests  in  a  sealed  vase  in  a  special 
chamber  in  the  dwelling  house  of  its  keeper.  The  chamber  has  no 
windows,  and  the  door  is  kept  sealed  except  when  the  sacred  fetish 
is  brought  to  a  larger  chamber  in  the  same  house  for  the  winter  and 
summer  retreats  or  is  taken  from  the  house  for  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  cere¬ 
monial.6  Should  there  be  a  small  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  chamber 
of  the  et'tone,  it  is  covered  with  a  slab  set  in  plaster,  and  is  opened 
only  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  meal  into  the  chamber  during  a 
retreat  of  the  shi'wanni  and  his  associates.  Two  of  the  et'towe  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  conquered  Kia'nakwe,  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  boy  who,  with  his  sister,  was  adopted  by  the  A'shiwi. 
The  aged  woman  who  has  the  care  of  these  fetishes  is  said  to  be  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  foster  mother  of  the  brother  and  sister. 

Through  the  earnest  persuasion  of  a  nephew  to  the  shi'wanni  pos¬ 
sessing  these  fetishes,  the  wife  being  also  in  sympathy  with  his  wishes, 
the  aged  woman  in  charge  of  them  (his  mother-in-law)  was  induced 
to  allow  the  door  of  the  room  to  be  opened.  The  entire  family 
incurred  danger  in  giving  their  assistance.  The  front  chamber  was 
carefully  guarded,  so  that  no  one  should  enter  an  inner  room  into  which 
the  sacred  apartment  opens.  It  was  necessary  to  be  expeditious,  there 
being  no  surety  against  intrusion,  for,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
A'shiwi,  the  people  of  the  same  clan  are  regarded  as  one  family  and 
have  access  to  all  parts  of  a  house.  While  the  old  woman  was  opening 
the  sealed  door  of  the  room  containing  the  et'towe  the  writer,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  nephew,  hurriedly  prepared  her  flashlight  and  camera, 
and  in  a  few  moments  a  picture  was  taken.  The  illustration  (figure  5) 
shows  the  room,  which  is  about  7  b}r  5  feet,  with  two  vases  containing  the 
sacred  objects  and  other  fetishes  associated  with  the  et'tone.  The  door 
was  soon  closed  again  and  sealed  with  plaster.  The  family  was  in 


a  See  List  of  elans. 


b  See  ‘Hle'wekwe  fraternity. 
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tteir  lives  would  be  in  g  "afi  "  er  Wb  l'”  “*  ta“oh  °f  *™* 
thanks,  the  wife,  after  her  condition  h  1  •  10  "  riter  exPressed  her 

very  much  afraid  and  yoTulZ  l ^  “W^reall 
you.'1  Two  et'towe  rest  undisturbed  i  ’ ’  ■  "J  °  W6.re  ”l;ul  to  serve 
the  divisions  of  the  A'shi wan  •  t  u  'sea  e<1  vases  in  their  chambers 
to  exist  because the ^  having  ceased 

Sm  —  -  ttsStetz  JSr«?S5 


-jvunm  oi  et'towe  of  Corn  elan. 


female  associate  as^onTh^1^  T  K^'mikwe  6t'towe-  He  has  no 

good  heart  for  this  position  ' '  On  a  efficiently 

ciated  with  the  A'shiwanni  is'the  grindir  o'ofwhitf  ^  ^ 

meal  in  the  family  mills  Thi  V'  ^  white  corn  into  a  coarse 

rsr.,:  t/raiS  *« ,*•  y  - .  si 
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the  Zenith,  who  is  appointed  by  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  from  the 
Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood  clan),  and  may  belong  to  either  division  of  the 
clan  (see  page  40),  the  directors  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  and  Shu'maakwe 
fraternities.  The  et'tone  of  the  Shu'maakwe  is  distinctly  different 
from  the  others.  The  Sony's  over  this  et'tone  are  in  the  Pima  tong'ueA 

The  associate  priests  are  in  the  line  of  promotion,  but  should  the 
first  body  of  A'shiwanni  consider  one  unworthy  of  advancement,*  it 
convenes,  and  a  discussion  occurs  in  regard  to  the  proper  party  for 
the  place.  This  meeting,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  formality,  it 
being  the  prerogative  of  the  shi'wanni  in  whose  division  an  appoint¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  to  select  the  man.  Nevertheless,  he  addresses  the 
priesthood,  saying,  referring  to  himself  and  his  associates:  “We  do 
not  know  who  is  best.  We  leave  the  selection  to  you."  At  the  same 
time  he  has  already  made  known  his  choice,  idle  Kia'kwemosi,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  formally  requests  the  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  to  notify  the  person  of  his  appointment.  The  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  enjoys  great  power  in  Zuni,  and  nowhere  is  this  superior  per¬ 
sonage  (earthly  representative  of  the  elder  God  of  War)  more  revered 
than  in  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni.  Though  the  female  associate  of 
the  Kia'kwemosi,  whose  position  is  quite  different  and  far  superior  in 
character  to  that  of  the  other  female  associates,  she  being  Shi'wano‘'kia 
(Priestess  of  fecundity),  is  present  at  these  meetings,  she  holds  her 
peace  when  one  is  to  be  appointed,  but  is  free  to  express  herself 
when  there  is  any  suggestion  of  impeachment.  Any  shi'wanni  or 
associate  may  be  impeached  for  proper  cause. 

Some  years  since,  the  Shi'wano‘'kIa  denounced  the  pe'kwln,  Shi'wanni  of  the 
Zenith,  declaring  the  droughts  and  failure  of  crops  to  be  due  to  his  impure  heart. 
She  even  expressed  her  suspicion  of  his  being  a  sorcerer.  Some  one  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  absence  of  rains,  and  the  poor  pe'kwln,  a  most  excellent  man, 
was  the  victim.  He  was  impeached  and  removed  and,  after  much  discussion,  a 
young  man  of  the  Raven  division  of  the  Dogwood  clan  w  as  selected  to  till  the  place. 
The  Kia'kwemosi  dispatched  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  to  make 
the  announcement  to  the  chosen  party.  The  mother,  who  was  present,  wept 
bitterly  and  begged  her  son  not  to  accept  the  position,  saying  to  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest:  “He  is  so  young,  and  he  might  make  some  mistake,  and  then  perhaps 
he  would  be  condemned  as  a  sorcerer.”  The  mother’s  grief  touched  the  heart  of 
.the  son,  and  he  declined  the  honor  which  he  most  earnestly  desired  to  attain. 
Another  meeting  of  the  A'shiwanni  was  held,  when  a  man  of  the  Macaw  division  of 
the  Dogwood  clan  was  chosen,  and  in  due  time  he  was  installed  in  his  high  office. 

The  A'shiwanni  are  becoming  much  concerned  regarding  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  pe'kwin.  They  say  it  is  hard  to  tint! 
good  men  who  are  eligible,  either  of  the  Dogwood  clan  or  children  of 

«  See  Shu'maakwe  fraternity. 

I)  The  vital  requisite  is  that  one  shall  be  pure  of  heart,  otherwise  his  prayers  for  rain  would  avail 
nothing,  and  in  this  arid  land,  where  the  greatest  boon  to  man  comes  from  the  clouds,  it  means 
much  to  these  people  to  have  an  infallible  rain  priesthood. 
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-tt  J1Z  01  Mi°*  p— 

«-  He  b  the  efe  '“l“  .£  I  T"**  «>' 

the  present  one,  and  will  i„  time  ml, in  ,  7  nePh0w  of 

Kla'kwemosi  »„,1  his  predecessor  were  1,™,^  ^  »""■* 

Novenib^S:18  “  of  ^  ^hiwanoi  as  it  existed  in 

ecessor;  first  asTOckt^Ta^y^d^fstn  D<ffl°°?  clan’  younSer  brother  of  his  pred- 
on  the  paternal  side  of  the  present  o’i  e  oo  ,  torTr  Kla'k^o*i  and  nephew 
ciate,  vacant,  no  eligible  person  bein*  T- ' •  u  aSSOClate’  Dogwood  clan;  third  asso- 

Dogwood  clan,  elder  sister  of  the  former  and  thepresent^^*6^  Shi'wano"kra, 
ShPwanni  of  the  Wiwi  t->„  ,  ,  e  present  Kia  kwemosi. 

the  deceased  shBwanni;*  second ’ associatl> D  ' ’  ^”5  associafe-  Sun  clan,  son  of 

deceased  shPwanni;  third  associate,' Dogwood 

second  associate, 

Shi'wanni  of  the  East,  Eagle  dan-  first  ««  .•  ^°“ate’  a  feuiale>  Badger  clan. 

Eagle  clan;  third  associate,  Eagle  clan-  fourth  °tlae’  yag  e  clan;  second  associate, 
ShBwanni  of  the  Zenith,’  Dogtood  dan"  a88°Clate’  &  Eagle  cIa- 

shf^llni  “second6 atot^f  Sde  dan^  **  hiI1  crane  <**.  son  of  the 

associate  Eagle  clan;  fourth  associate,  a  feZ^Tcl^  ^  8hi'Wanni; 

clan;  thwtS!’Si:fo^riate;  d  —e,  Eagle 

clan.  6’  D°gW00d  c  an  ’  foui'th  associate,  a  female,  Dogwood 

.  Nintd  shi/wanni,  «  Black  Corn  clan;  first  associate  Black  p,  , 
ciare,  Advaho^we  fa  nlantV  third  *  •  *  ’  te’  hlack  Gorn  clan;  second  asso- 

Corn  clan.  '  ‘  th,rd  "•“«*  C»™  «'»"1  fourth  aasociate,  a  female, 

aas?c”aK,Di3od\to°T™ty  tfdda”;  dirl'Ct°r  °f  Sh"'»“‘«  fraternity;  am 

associate  a  female,  Ai'gaho'kwe,  great  .mftherTtte ZterSty”  '”rth 

dan;  third  associate, ’hSm  cl^l1^ Corn  dam  ^  C°m 

cieruly  pure  heart;  but  after  considerable  discussion  i  t  w!  h ,  first  assoclate  possessed  a  suffi- 
Should  be  advanced  to  his  fathe  “s  position  ' 7,,°“ 7, 3d,f^dthatthesonof  theformershi'wanni 
the  feinale  associate,  whose  place  was  filled  bv her  moth  7  ^  8  ‘ieath  wasfollowed  by  the  demise  of 
Bow  priest,  declared  that,  tLugS^^^^  Nai'nchi,  elder  brother 

should  succeed  her,  as  her  brother  was  a  sorcerer*  and  be  h  T  >’  D°  °U'er  °f  hCr  immed!ate  family 
father  held  the  important  position  of  scalp  custodian  In  the  A7 77 t™8™8  of  the  *Mher.  The 
^  Pe'kwin  (deputy;  to  the  Sun  Father;  he  has  no“sociate  (B°W  priesthood  >  • 

ciate.Tpin'the' P^ace^'feinale  associate  wheif  the ^  ^randc!lild’  the  daughter  of  his  first  asso- 
0The  ninth  shiVauni  is  the  PasTesgo  ^f  '  ^C6  ^  haVe  pa^d  away, 

the  aged  shi'wanni  of  the  B,ack“  £  “to  w^S  ^  wf " ‘u 
the  village  He'shotiyiilla,  west  of  I'tiwanna,  and  who  became  allied  with ’the  aS *“ 
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im 

Thirteenth  shi'wanni,  Corn  clan;  first  associate,  Corn  clan;  second  associate,  Corn 
clan;  third  associate,  Corn  clan;  fourth  associate,  a  female,  Corn  clan. 

Fourteenth  shi'wanni,  Corn  clan;  first  associate,  Corn  clan;  second  associate,  Corn 
clan;  third  associate,  Corn  clan;  fourth  associate,  a  female,  Corn  clan. 

Fifteenth  shi'wanni, «  Coyote  clan. 

Sixteenth  shi'wanni, «  Frog6  clan. 

Installation  of  an  Associate  Shi'wanni  of  the  North 

An  elaborate  ceremonial  of  installation  occurs  when  the  appointee 
is  received  as  an  associate  shi'wanni.  He  passes  from  this  position  to 
that  of  shi'wanni  without  further  ceremonial  of  special  importance. 

The  ceremonial  described  began  about  midday  on  December  13, 
1896,  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kla'kwemosi,  where  all  such 
ceremonies  associated  with  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  take  place. 
The  man  to  be  installed  was  a  nephew  of  the  Kla'kwemosi.  He 
belonged  to  the  Dogwood  clan,  was  married,  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
over  20  years  of  age.  Each  shi'wanni  was  accompanied  by  his  male 
associates;  and  each  director  of  a  fraternity,  having  been  notified  in 
the  early  morning  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  was  accompanied 
by  his  fellow-officers.  The  Shi'wano'fida  and  the  writer  were  the 
only  women  present.  In  most  cases  a  fraternity  has  but  one  warrior, 
owing  to  the  limited  membership  of  the  A'pkfiashiwanni.  The  only 
fraternity  not  represented  as  a  body  is  the  A'pialashiwanni,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organization  appearing  separately  with  the  other  fraterni¬ 
ties  to  which  they  are  allied  as  warriors. 

The  first  body  of  the  A'shiwanni,  including  the  first  associate  of 
the  Kla'kwemosi,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  the  Shi'wano'‘kia, 
have  seats  in  the  south  end  of  the  room  and  east  of  the  doorway.  As 
each  division  of  A'shiwanni  or  group  of  a  fraternity  arrives  it  finds 
seats  which  are  most  agreeable  on  the  ledge  which  extends  around 
the  room,  and  after  the  ledge  is  filled  seats  are  taken  on  the  floor, 
the  room  becoming  crowded. 

Great  ceremony  is  observed  on  entering  the  chamber.  As  the 
groups  come  in  each  man  of  a  group  greets  those  present,  who  in 
return  make  response.  The  second  party  of  the  group  entering  does 
not  extend  this  greeting  until  that  of  the  first  one  has  been  responded 
to.  Moccasins  are  removed  after  entering  the  room.  The  Kla'kwe¬ 
mosi  acts  as  master  of  ceremonies  until  the  arrival  of  the  younger 
brother  Bow  priest,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  the  seating  and  to  see 
that  no  one  sleeps  during  the  long  ritual.  The  associate  shi'wanni  to 
the  Kla'kwemosi  spreads  a  large  blanket  on  the  floor  near  the  first 
body  of  A'shiwanni  and  places  on  the  blanket  a  large,  fine  white  buck- 

<■  These  are  extinct.  The  two  fit'towe  of  these  shi'wanni  are  the  ones  referred  to  as  remaining 
permanently  in  sealed  vases. 

h  The  writer  believes  when  a  specimen  is  secured  and  examined  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  toad  and 
not  a  frog.  Until  then  she  gives  the  common  translation  of  the  Indian  word  tii'kla  (frog). 
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receives  from' head  to  the  eask  He 

Pollen,  and  proceeds  to  sprinkle  a  line  of  no  I  let COntainin£  corn 
the  deerskin  to  the  other  e-reat  ear,  I  •  tl0m  one  extrennty  of 
pollen  shall  be  perfectly  Yb  hi  ^  °bserved  ^at  the  line  of 

portion  of  the  skk  SS  f  1.  “  ^  Center  °f  mouth 
ko'hakwa  beads,  furnished  by  theV^l  ^  ^  cora1’  t,n'quoise,  and 
are  laid  over  fchi  line  of  pollen  lit  Tl  ^  ^ 
symbolic  of  the  road  of  life  and  t  th  tu  ^  rid^e’  thls  ]lne  being- 
•owed  in  order  to  win  ^  *  *f- 

sun  T per?  (de?^  * 

blue-green,  with  three  dots  of  black  re’  OUlposed  ot  a  disk  colored 
encircled  by  a  block  of  black  1  ,  •  epresentlng‘  eyes  and  mouth, 

clouds,  and  fourYnes  of  follen  i the  of  the 
periphery,  is  made  in  the  center  of  the  t*0™  f°Ur  points  ot’  the 
and  beads  on  the  skin  is  broken  by  the  disk’  A  ij  ^  f  P°1,en 
Ironi  the  deerskin  to  the  entran  \  f  *i  ,  ^  nc  meal  extends 
crossed  near  the  skin.  The  noWce  1  T  ^  the  meaI  is 

A'shiwanni  and  others  in  turn  ti  t  T"  the  deerski«>  and  the 

novice  is  appealed  to  to  rln  1  •  V  Upon  * ie  cross  Pne  of  meal.  The 
FaUn,,  toTSow  “VT*  °<  "*  «“» 

insure  the  good  of  his  neorde  Y  n  I  Y”  *ather’  which  will 
his  heart,  to  take  it  out  and  1  "  ?”d  evil  or  discontent  in 

in  the  path  of  truth  and  virtue  ^TtY  ^  ^  t0  keep  strai£ht 
»«*,  *  A'wonawil'ona  m”' Je  a  ““ 

send  his  son  (the  rainbow)  to  call  ti  •  ,  th  kS  Patlier  may  not 

them  elsewhere.  He  "  ,  *  ™?«>**>*  *«>■»  above  to  send 

fully  supplied  with  food  and  '  “  ,  Pe0Pie  ,°f  0,1  lands  »>ay  be  bound- 
people  may  have  no^Lt  if  th"‘g’and  *  Mthi»  P«<P'eand  all  other 
preserved  'from  death  He  „t  "d  T"™*  ^  *nd  that  ,heF  “ay  be 

abell)  mothers,  the  sun,  and  Ma ^ 

pe^^“r:rrrt"'Tiof ^ ,ieerski" ami "***• u-  ^ 

ceremony.  Soon  after  noon  thT‘  '  I*' -  bef°re  tokinS  P’1"  in  the 
who  rises  and  *  "" 

—— of  pohe^LTd  beads^lhe  p^b^fn,  ^tiU  facing 
«See  Classification  of  thehigheTfiowerZ  " - - - - - - 

liis  office  to  regard  his  w^fe.^fh'e  haveone^M^sist^htTrem^'8^'  ^  fr°m  the  time  of  assu™njr 
wgall  the  domestic  duties  as  before  Should  ,  n  '  emalIllng  m  the  family  and  she  perform- 
r„  and  Ft,  wanna  become  depopu  a  eT  <***”«'  the  A^shiwi  wZd 

but  at  present  the  per  win  resumesconj  ugairelaionswhenV?3  l°  ^  ^  the  nn('Iel»  '■*, 
from  winch  he  is  seldom  free.  HemusthLoI  7  occupied  with  his  religious  duties 

he  would  not  Eeep  the  calendar  correctly  and  the  n Z*  h&  Can  make  no  mistakes,  otherwise 
troubles.  correctly,  and  the  people  would  be  overwhelmed  with  infinite 

0  Mother  and  sister  are  figurative. 
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the  novice,  places  his  arms  about  the  shoulders  of  the  novice,  who 
places  his  around  the  pe'kwin’s  waist,  and  prays.  The  pe'kwin  then 
places  his  hands  behind  him  and  clasps  each  hand  of  the  novice  by 
placing  his  fingers  across  the  palm  and  his  thumb  on  top  of  the  hand; 
and,  bringing  the  clasped  hands  around  raises  them  nearly  to  the 
novice’s  chin,  and  prays  four  times;  the  novice  responds  “Yes”  each 
time.  During  the  prayers  the  pe'kwin  draws  the  novice’s  hands  to 
his  own  mouth  and  breathes  upon  them;  then  he  moves  them  down¬ 
ward  four  times  before  the  mouth  of  the  novice  that  the  latter  may 
receive  the  sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona.  When  the  pe'kwin 
closes  his  prayers  the  first  associate  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  clasps 
each  hand  of  the  novice,  the  pe'kwin  being  careful  not  to  relinquish 
his  hold  until  his  successor  shall  have  taken  the  novice’s  hands.  This 
requirement  is  strictly  observed  throughout  the  ceremonial.  The 
second  associate  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  is  the  next  to  appear  before 
the  novice  and  prays  with  him,  and  after  him  each  shi'wanni  with 
his  associate,  the  Shi'wano'*kia  excepted,  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  go  into  retreat.  Then  follow  the  officers  of  the  Shi'wannakwe, 
the  Ne'wekwe  come  next,  then  the  ‘San'iakia'kwe,  followed  by  the 
‘Hle'wekwe,  then  the  Ivo'mosona  (director  of  the  Ivo'tikili),  the 
Ko'pekwm  (deputy  to  the  Ko'mosona),  two  Ko'pWlashi'wanni  (war¬ 
riors  to  the  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwln),  and  then  the  officers  of 
the  lla'lo'kwe.  The  last  fraternity  to  take  part  is  the  ‘Ko'shi'k we." 
When  the  warrior  of  this  fraternity  has  closed  his  ceremony  the 
pe'kwin  takes  the  novice’s  hands  from  those  of  the  Pi' “lash i wan ni 
and  conducts  him  to  his  place,  not  loosening  his  hold  until  the  new 
associate  shi'wanni  is  seated.  The  associate  to  the  Kla'kwemosi,  who 
arranged  the  deerskin,  now  removes  the  beads,  returning  them  at 
once  to  their  owners.  Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  the  buckskin,  he 
raises  it  slightly  so  as  to  throw  the  pollen  toward  the  center;  he  now 
shakes  the  sides  and  other  end  of  the  skin  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
gathers  the  pollen  into  a  corn  husk,  which  he  folds  and  hands  to  the 
Kla'kwemosi,  who  ties  the  package  with  a  ribbon  of  corn  husk  and 
deposits  it  in  his  pouch.  The  associate  also  folds  the  deerskin  and 
hands  it  to  the  Kla'kwemosi,  and  afterward  removes  the  blanket. 

The  Kla'kwemosi  now  removes  his  head-kerchief  in  preparation  for 
his  part.  Me  offers  a  long  prayer,  which  is  responded  to  occasionally 
by  those  present.  When  this  prayer  is  over  all  join  in  another  prayer, 
and  at  its  close  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  repeats  one  much 
like  that  offered  by  the  Kla'kwemosi,  the  difference  being  that  the 
younger  brother  Bow  priest  appeals  to  the  Gods  of  War  (who  are 
associated  with  the  lightning-makers)  in  addition  to  other  gods. 


<i  The  fraternities  mentioned  will  be  fully  explained  under  the  heading  "Esoteric  fraternities." 
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All  the  prayers,  which  are  repeated  in  low  ,  • 
are  much  the  same,  the  burden  beino- tint  t)  ,  •  and  impressive  tones, 
be  pure  of  heart,  liv^e  the  Straight  1  itA  ‘  r  "  1Ilc°niln£  shi'wanni  may 
and  beads;"  and  s0  please  A'wonawipn  l0!‘ted  b-v  the  line  of  pollen 
people  may  be  blessed  with  ^  "T’  «“»  tha 

that  they  may  hare  long- life  without  d  o*  maT  develop;  and 
"h“  "e-P-  .0  “-at  old  age 

Place  of  the  Conned  of  the  Gods)  It  could  n°  TZ  ™  (ahidin? 

any  other  special  instruction  was  given  to  he  „ ‘ie!  'T''61*'1  that 

lines  over  the  deerskin  seemed  to  be  so  full  „f  ™  •  ‘  Symboiic 

spoken  words  unnecessary  meaning  as  to  render 

tuet:-  Undel'  «-  l-th  during 

who  are  waiting  their  turn  The  I  constantlv  smoked  by  those 

wano'difa  is  P"*7*  *  “K  **'■ 

the  .smokers.  s  tom  an  adjoining  room  for 

SiX  h0“re'  *•  new 

signs  of  exhaustion  until  the  h  t  n!^  '  'T  ■°U'  hours’  and  showing  no 

is  no  further  ceremony  over  him  ,  uu  ,othei  Bow  pnests.  There 
and  other  associates  in  the  winter  retreat6  wl^tr^  K|a'kwemosi 
tone  and  chu'et'tone  is  placed  in  hi  I  *  \  the  dual  fetish  ‘kia'et'- 
the  sacred  breath.  1  h,S  hands  that  may  draw  from  it 

Preparation  and  Planting  of  Te'likinawe 

1  he  preparation  and  plantinc  ot‘  IoMil; 
pal  features  of  Zuni  worship  and  ritual  rT  ^  T°°*  ^  princi- 
°  tie  rings  are  made  annually.  Every  .>od  and  J°U^L"ds.of  these  P^me 
theon  receives  his  or  her  parth  T,V u  f  thc  Zufii  pa„- 

tinguished  by  them.  Individual  oHWi  ^n”s,ff  !lc,1.are  readily  dis- 
with  those  made  by  the  various  fr  t  ‘r*  are  ,nsI"'"lficant  compared 
The  first  body  of  A'  h  paternities  and  organizations. 

appropriate  poi^ ollhe I" “  —h  a,  the 

tChlcnawe  nre  planted  to  the 

c«  Th  h:,r  :,d  i tbe  st>i  *rMku«  ^ 

offerings  to  the  1  gh  ni„g  Xr  ,'t°H  B°W.prtab  ^ditional 

i  .  »  luung-maKers  of  the  six  regions  the  A  'nPN.-;  l; 

hoconiing  after  death  eolaborers  with  IWpls„Ca,  the 

straight  ro,<t  te  !m„M  ~ ~ ~ 
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makers.  The  first  prayer  is  to  the  Earth  Mother  to  invoke  the  Sun 
Father’s  embrace  to  warm  her  children  (fruits  of  the  earth)  into  being. 
Prayers  are  also  offered  to  the  deceased  predecessors. 

The  plume  stick  indicates  to  whom  the  te'likinane  is  offered,  and 
the  plumes  attached  convey  the  breath  prayers  to  the  gods.  The 
breath  of  the  prayer  combines  with  the  breath  of  the  gods  to  whom  it 
is  offered  to  form  clouds,  behind  which  the  rain-makers  work.  After 
the  prayers  the  excavation  is  covered  so  that  no  trace  of  it  remains. 

The  preparation  of  te'likinawe  is  as  follows:  The  first  stick  is 
measured  by  the  hand,  the  part  of  the  hand  used  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  stick  required.  Sometimes  the  under  side  of  the  middle 
linger  is  used;  then  again,  the  length  of  the  stick  is  equal  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  metacarpus  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  Others  are 
measured  from  the  carpus  and  still  others  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  linger.  After  the  first  stick 
is  cut  it  is  used  as  a  measure  for  the  others.  As  each  stick  is  made 
it  is  laid  carefully  in  a  basket  tray  or  on  the  floor  beside  the  worker 
until  all  are  completed.  The  plumes  are  then  attached  with  cotton 
cord,  the  character  of  the  plumes  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  offering  is  to  be  made.  The  offerings  are  again 
laid  side  by  side,  but  once  more  are  removed  for  the  coloring  of  the 
sticks.  If  a  la'showanne  (one  or  more  plumes  attached  with  cotton 
cord)  is  added,  the  string  of  the  latter  is  dotted  four  times  in  black, 
symbolic  of  rain  clouds. 

The  plumes  used  by  the  A'shiwanni  are  fluffy  eagle  plumes,  from 
the  under  wing,  and  feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions.  To  these 
are  addl'd  butterflies,  each  shi'wanni  using  those  of  the  color  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  region  lie  represents;  darning  needles  (Enallagma  exulans 
Hagen),  and  artificial  flowers  of  the  te'nas'siili  (mythical  medicine 
plant  bearing  flowers  of  the  colors  of  the  six  regions).  Each  of  the 
fourteen  A'shiwanni  has  two  paint  pots  of  black  and  one  of  red  earth. 
These  earth  paints  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  undermost 
world.  The  pots,  when  not  in  use,  are  covered  with  buckskin  securely 
tied  with  cotton  cord,  to  which  bits  of  turquoise,  ko'hakwa,  and  aba- 
lone  shell  are  attached.  The  sticks  of  the  te'likinawe  offered  for  cold 
rains  and  snows  are  colored  with  paint  from  one  of  the  black  pots  and 
those  for  the  summer  rains  are  colored  with  paint  from  the  other,  an 
exception  being  when  neither  paint  is  used,  but  instead  paint  used  by 
laymen.  Should  the  paint  of  the  A'shiwanni  be  used  in  the  month  of 
May,  cold  winds  would  come  and  destroy  the  fruit.  At  this  time  the 
paint  in  common  use  for  the  te'likinawe  is  employed  by  the  A'shiwanni. 
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studies  among  the  ZuniswistheT°meS  ohfe.rved  daring  the  writer’s 

of  Nai'uchi,  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadfr^Ev^  ^  Wmterretreat> in  1896, 
observe  closely  all  the  features  of  the  rit^  |°Pp0rtunit->'  was  given  to 

SSJST.  *he 

“nd  bis  i°ciSe^  who  havf '^itl'er ed‘ the  "l"'1  **  1"®'“  N*i'oc,,i 
house  in  which  the  et'tone  is  hent  ,,  •  ^  arg'e  Camber  of  the 

in?  the  youngest  infants  The™,  e  'T'.*  tWr  UmUies’  W«d- 
sacred  objects  are  brought  from  the  '-“f  ‘ et't0"“  ',nd  othe1' 

this  room.  The  shiVanni  beSn  a  nolle  whiol>  ^“ns 

eastern  end  of  the  room  fh  ^  '.  ‘  P°  en  and  meal  painting  in  the 

the  south,  by  running  a  line  oTmeaf  south^8"  ft”  ^  t0Ward 
at  right  angles  by  sprinkling  meal  from  thl  *  aftei'ward  f°nns  lines 

west,  to  the  main  line.  He  now  outlines  the  clm!d  svmb  T'*  the 
eagle-wing  211110168  to  efface  any  imoe.ftA  C.  °ud  s3“hoi,  using  his  two 

lightly  to  the  length  of  the  main  line  of  meaTand  ^  **  ^ 

opiiosite  side  continues  the  line  Tl  «  1  ■  ’  d  an  associate  on  the 

sit  on  .added  blanhets  wit  “  ^—e 

shi'wanni  tills  in  the  outli, 1  „/ tu *r  he“e“‘  1™  is  completed,  the 
while  an  associate on the Xr ** 
pollen,  and  charred  corncob  which  ik  stallops  in  meal,  corn 

nest  to  the  cloud  design  eltoT  the  T'  “** 

it.  The  associate  west  of  the  line  f  a,,d  connected  with 

io.»  o„  his  .side,  and  the  circles  aro  Xd  b !'wS, ^ 
now  proceeds  to  empty  one  of  two  vases.  '  shl  wanni 

bafker^Lf^^ghfnff^tw?  TL1,61110"6'  a,Kl  dep°sited  in  a 

and  emblems  of  mystery  n^cine.  ThZ  ^  “0red  fetishes 
by  one  to  an  associate  ODDosite  |  i  '  lU,e  <l  tei  ward  handed  one 
Other  stone  objects  from  a  medicb  °f  pIaoe8,tJem  alonff  the  meal  line, 
until  the  line  seems  a  solid  nn  %  ’°X  a'K  buckskln  sacks  are  added 
very  attractive.  A  reed^flutrisTaid^ OI^ol^^skieS*0ne8, 

date  jra  ^  <***  * «* aSS0. 

“t  licteofibe  £SS£.*SLfe’  8  h'tV  *f  the 

6  See  p.  416. 

•™,  w„  «  Narucbi, s  4e,lh  the  C„IM  st>t„  M„,emn. 
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various  sizes  and  forms  over  the  cloud  symbol,  and  an  arrow  point  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  lines  radiating  from  the  extreme 
end  of  the  meal  and  pollen  circles. 

Nai'uchi  and  an  associate  each  form  a  small  cross  of  meal  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  meal  line  by  running  four  lines  inward  to  the  center, 
symbolic  of  the  four  regions.  The  cross  is  encircled  with  meal,  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  whole  world.  The  circle  is  afterward  covered  with  strings 
of  precious  beads,  which  form  a  cincture  pad,  upon  which  the  two 
men  place  medicine  bowls.  The  eight  mi'waehi a  are  placed  in  line 
across  the  back  of  the  cloud  symbol,  and  tortoise  shells,  the  first 
objects  taken  from  the  second  vase,  are  deposited  at  either  end  of  the 
line  of  mi'waehi.  The  shi'wanni  now  bathes  his  hands  in  prayer  meal 
and  removes  the  dual  et'tone  from  the  vase,  the  wrappings  about  each 
part  forming  a  sort  of  square  package.  These  are  laid  back  of  the 
line  of  mi'waehi  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  shi'wanni  opens  each 
package  in  the  most  reverent  and  impressive  manner,  for  they  are 
almost  too  precious  to  be  touched  even  by  the  hands  of  the  shi'wanni 
himself.  This  dual  fetish  is  placed  midway  on  the  cloud  symbol,  the 
‘kia'et'tone  being  east  of  the  chu'et'tone  (see  plate  xxxiv).  A  more 
solemn  occasion  than  that  of  the  placing  of  the  et'tone  on  the  cloud 
symbol  and  the  ceremonies  attending  its  presence  could  not  be  imag¬ 
ined.  All  hearts  and  minds  are  tilled  with  the  adoration  of  the  holiest 
of  fetishes,  with  hopes  for  the  dualistic  influence  upon  the  gods  to 
water  the  earth.  This  is  a  supreme  moment  with  the  Zunis,  and  can 
be  compared  only  with  the  administering  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Nai'uchi  now  raises  the  third  associate,  who  has  recently  been  ordained, 
by  taking  both  hands  in  his,  and  stands  him  next  to  the  mi'waehi  and 
cloud  symbol.  The  shi'wanni  again  washes  his  hands  in  meal  and, 
taking  the.  kia'et'tone  in  his  right  hand  and  the  chu'ettone  in  his 
left,  he  holds  them  with  the  clasped  hands  of  the  newly  ordained 
associate  and  makes  a  long  prayer,  that  the  man  may  walk  in  the 
straight  road  of  day,  be  pure  of  heart,  and  so  please  the  gods  that 
they  will  make  the  earth  rich  with  her  being.  This  prayer  is  repeated 
over  the  new  associate  by  the  other  two  in  turn,  each  washing  his 
hands  in  meal  before  handling  the  et'tone.  When  the  second  associate 
closes  his  prayer  Nai'uchi  receives  the  et'tone,  first  having  rubbed  his 
hands  with  meal,  and  returns  its  two  parts  to  the  meal  symbol. 
The  new  associate  is  now  seated  in  his  former  place  by  Nai'uchi,  who 
places  his  hands  on  the  associate’s  shoulders,  motioning  to  the  six 
regions,  and  gives  him  a  push  into  his  seat,  resuming  his  own. 

«  The  beautiful  mi'waehi  displayed  at  the  ceremony  of  the  et'tone  are  the  property  of  the  A'shi- 
wanni  by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  the  order  of  O'naya'nakia  (mystery  medicine)  of  an 
esoteric  fraternity.  The  altars  seen  during  the  ceremonies  associated  with  anthropic  worship  are 
also  the  property. of  these  fraternities,  who  are  present  by  invitation,  to  furnish  music  for  the 
dances  of  the  gods. 
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is  brought  by  the  female 

.  on  the  west  side  of  him,  and  hands  six  Cy,?.?"  medfcine  b°w1 
site,  who  empties  the  water  inf  n,  .  8  to  tbe  associate  oppo- 

'i»e.  The  sHVa„„i“  T",  T  !‘°W'  Ws  «**-  »f  The 
concretion  fetishes  for  fruetifieV  "'t0  118  bowl  and  drops  six 
bolds  each  one  he  prlt“h‘  n'w,  toto  as  he 

1*  «gions.  The  Lo dafe  fon  sT  "  »f  one  of  the 

cles  the  cross  with  it.  afterward  Lrinkhn' 3*  .1”wd<,1’ed  «**  and  encir- 
of  the  water.  *  ^  tbe  ro°t  over  the  surface 

he  stands  and  the  water  in  his  bowl, 

ture  in  his  bowl  into  frothy  suds  ’ SVmh  1^  7 %hipS  the 
*  used  in  making-  the  suds  a  mo^T  R  °*  ?0ud8-  A  ^  reed 
them  in  place  in  the  bowl.®  *  dm  °"e  bein8'  aPPIied  to  keep 

i~l:‘ iZfol  forrli^he  t  AP  this  is  an 

the  people  of  this  arid  land  The  shi'w  ^  ^  and  perPetual  Prayer  of 

bos  and,  dipping  his  two  eagfe  6p  ^ 

sprinkles  the  offerings.  This  di.lnino  nf  .  execrated  water, 
and  sprinkling  is  repeated  six  times"  and N?  ?  f^  Int°  the  water 
while.  Again  the  shi'wanni  st,nfi  ’  J  d  i  T‘  reigns  for  a  short 
an  associate  plays  the  date,  and  Vie  •-  "h"  the  lhombus  while 
shakes  the  rattle  of  shells  suspended  ,vlecen  y  ordained  member 
plumes  are  attached.  This  rattle  i  Cr°°ied  sth'k  to  which 

A'shiwanni.  The  othei  assol  T  ^  in  cei'emonials  of  the 
meal  line,  beginning  always  °vei'  ,be 

Which  continue  throughout  the  ceremony  of  i  ^  T  W'th  prayers> 
makers,6  to  enter  and  pass  up  the  line  of  pollen  t  "  i  th°  rain- 
wanni  and  associates  each  in  turn  ,  !  "  Rnd  meaL  T,*e  shi'- 

tbe  shi'wanni  is  the  principal  actor  AU  TLH  "'0''b'h 

gods  continues  in  low  weird  vet  m  '•  iV  '"=ht  tlre  appeal  to  the 

follows:  '  '  yet  musical  to"ca-  The  invocation  is  as 


Invocation  to  the  U 


wanna  mi 


wTwer,' ,he  lad‘,er;  *U  in:  all  sit  down, 
v  e  were  poor,  poor,  poor,  poor,  poor,  poor, 

\vi  en  V\‘  Cfme  to  thls  worlcl  through  the  poor  place 
Where  the  body  of  water  dried  for  oor  pjin°  •*“’ 


£2^==i=«iftKSwsiKsir~= 

6  “  m11  ^  b°rne  "  “ind  thttt  rain-makers  are  the  deceased  A'shiwl. 
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Banked  up  clouds  [cumuli]  cover  the  earth. 

All  come  four  times  with  your  showers, 

Descend  to  the  base  of  the  ladder  and  stand  still; 

Bring  your  showers  and  great  rains. 

All,  all  come,  all  ascend,  all  come  in,  all  sit  down.® 

[The  above  stanza  is  repeated  four  times.] 

II 

I  throw  out  to  you  my  sacred  meal  that  you  may  all  come. 

Hold  your  gaming-stick;  throw  it  forward;  all  come. 

Hold  your  gaming-ring;  throw  it  forward;  all  come. 

All  come  out  and  give  us  your  showers  and  great  rains;  all  come, 

That  the  seeds  may  be  strong  and  come  up,  that  all  seed  plants  may  come 
up  and  be  strong. 

Come  you  that  all  trees  and  seeds  may  come  up  and  be  strong. 

Come  you  hither;  all  come. 

III 

Cover  my  earth  mother  four  times  with  many  flowers. 

Let  the  heavens  be  covered  with  the  banked  up  clouds. 

Let  the  earth  be  covered  with  fog;  cover  the  earth  with  rains. 

Great  waters,  rains,  cover  the  earth.  Lightning  cover  the  earth. 

Let  thunder  be  heard  over  the  earth;  let  thunder  be  heard; 

Let  thunder  be  heard  over  the  six  regions  of  the  earth. 

IV 

Rain-makers,  come  out  from  all  roads  that  great  rivers  may  cover  the  earth; 
That  stones  may  be  moved  by  the  torrents; 

That  trees  may  be  uprooted  and  moved  by  the  torrents. 

Great  rain-makers,  come  out  from  all  roads,  carry  the  sands  of  our  earth 
mother  of  the  place. 

Cover  the  earth  with  her  heart, b  that  all  seeds  may  develop, 

That  my  children  may  have  all  things  to  eat  and  be  happy; 

That  the  people  of  the  outlying  villages  may  all  laugh  and  be  happy; 

That  the  growing  children  may  all  have  things  to  eat  and  be  happy. 

This  way c  our  great  father  'kia'fittone  wishes  you  to  come. 

This  way  c  our  great  mother  chu'SttonS  wishes  you  to  come; 

That  we  may  have  all  kinds  of  seeds  and  all  things  good; 

That  we  may  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  life; 

That  our  fathers  ’kia'Sttowe  and  our  mothers  chu'ettowe  may  bring  us  happy 
days. 

Let  our  children  live  and  be  happy. 

Send  us  the  good  south  winds. 

Send  us  your  breath  over  the  lakes  that  our  great  world  may  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful  and  our  people  may  live. 


a  At  these  words  the  A'shiwanni  sprinkle  meal  up  the  line  of  fetishes,  symbolic  of  the  rain-makers 
passing  over  the  meal  line. 

b Reference  to  rains.  The  unexpressed  idea  is,  water  is  the  heart  and  life  of  the  earth. 

^’Reference  to  the  spirits  of  the  rain-makers  passing  over  the  meal  line  to  the  gt'tonS. 
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V 


Wsp/ace.02’  my  SUn  ‘Father  ariseS’  ascends  ladder,  comes  forth  from 

SSESS-k.1, 

*■  r  2  “^-oad  of  ,ife 

thunder  atones  are  brought 
line  of  meal  and  pollen  to  ad T^6"  a™  rolled  down  the 
corn  pollen  just  beyond  the  7  UIm?d  b->  two  concentric  circles  of 

and  pollen  liL  (see  p^  at  the  *  end  of  the  meat 

stone,  and  his  associate  removes  it  from  tt * T'i  ^  to  ro!l  the 

as  the  house  of  the  thunder  stone  and  refn  •  ‘'"7  18  Spoken  of 

starts  it  down  the  line.  In  this  C \h»  ^  the  me.al  P^ting, 

take  their  turns  in  rolling-  the  thunder  7*  Wanrn  and  ids  associates 

tcom  li  to  I  or  5  inches  in  dianw  i  l't0ne,s-  i,iese  stones  vary 

objects  to  be  found  among  the  ZaRk  wl “7  T°Ug  the  most  sacred 

were  dropped  to  the  earth  by  the  rain  make  '^l  7^  theSG  stones 
games."  ■  wain-makers  while  playing-  their 

At  the  ri8ing  of  the  morning  star  a  ,  •  -  , 

nawe  wrapped  together  at  the  7*  a  •  etch  me  (group  of  te'liki- 

shi'wanni  to  a  field  of  Nai'uchiV  he  isV"  °med-  7J  the  first  associate 
a  rhombus.  Each  is  provided  wt.  ^  “other  whirling 

covered  with  cotton  netting  ail  hiuniT  T"*  jug’ tlle  bulb 

attached  at  equal  distances  around  *  0111  wblt®  flu%  eagle  plumes 
Meal  ground  from  roasted  sweet  on-  &  i  °U<M  ed«e  °f  the  netting. 

into  an  excavation*  and  the  te'lik7  and pra-ver  meaI  are  sprinkled 
looking  to  the  east,  as  the  A'lh  wa  P'aCed  with  «'*  eyes 

having  three  black  dots  on  the  unnere  T  .ef.presf  ]t’  each  te'likinane 
and  mouth.  A  prayer  i^epeated  bT ThP  t  ^  ejes 

nawe  are  planted;  meal  is  snrinkl  ]  i  ^  *  associates  after  the  te'liki- 
fiHed  from  a  spring  ail  the  t  t  f  '"'"’f  6  praTer-  The  jugs  are 

The  first  associate  deposits  thf  *7*  -Un  t0  the  ceremonial  chamber 

on  the  northeast  the *  Zl  Ti*  T*™  ^  »"  fl-r 

the  shi'wanni,  who  emit  e  thi  ^  other  hand«  his  jug  to 

The  women  join in  the  “  , T"4"  a  bowl  west  of  the  paintmg, 

ings  made  by  the  women  ai/dish-ft  7°i  tim6’  after  which  the  offer- 
-----  -  -  aie  dlstnbated  among  the  shi'wanni  and  his 

vo,canic  rock  — «ngchalcedonyhas 
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associates.  Plate  xxxv  shows  the  offerings,  consisting  of  ears  of  corn, 
bowls  containing  grains  of  corn  of  various  colors,  bead  necklaces 
and  bangles  made  of  meal  in  imitation  of  silver,  and  young  shoots  of 
peach  trees  with  artificial  fruit  of  dried  he'palokia®  and  sweet  corn. 
Both  are  ground,  the  latter  after  it  has  been  boiled,  made  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  cold  water,  and  molded  into  balls  and  tinted. 

All  included  in  the  ceremony  move  the  objects  up  and  down  in  time 
to  the  songs  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  the  gifts  that  have 
been  received.  The  moving  of  the  brilliant  corn  and  highly  decorated 
baskets  by  the  men  and  women,  the  beautiful  arms  of  the  latter  being 
exposed,  is  the  rhythm  of  motion.  The  songs  of  thanksgiving,  with 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  offerings,  continue  without  cessation 
fifty  minutes,  after  which  a  low  prayer  is  made  by  Nai'uchi,  and  the 
offerings  are  removed  to  another  part  of  the  room. 

The  maker  of  the  suds  pushes  his  cloud  bowl  forward  to  a  group  of 
women,  and  each  takes  a  handful  of  suds  and  rubs  it  first  on  her  chest, 
then  over  her  arms  and  legs.  The  bowl  is  afterward  carried  around 
the  room,  that  all  may  bathe  with  the  suds.  The  third  associate  carries 
the  bowl  of  consecrated  water,  administering  a  draft  from  a  shell  to 
all  present.  He  begins  at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  giving  it  to  the 
shi'wanni  and  associates  last. 

After  partaking  of  the  consecrated  water,  the  shi'wanni  removes  the 
mi'wachi  one  by  one  from  the  painting,  carefully  blowing  off  any  meal 
that  may  have  dropped  on  the  feathers,  and  returns  them  to  the 
basket.  He  next  removes  the  chu'ettone,  while  the  associate  by  his  side 
takes  the  ‘kia'ettone.  They  blow  off  every  particle  of  meal  that  may 
have  remained  on  the  fetishes.  Each  fetish  is  first  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  then  in  deerskin,  and  then  carefully  tied.  The  shi'wanni 
now  tenderly  returns  the  chu'ettone  to  the  vase,  and  after  receiving  the 
‘kia'ettone  from  the  associate  deposits  it  by  the  side  of  the  other. 
While  the  fetishes  are  being  placed  in  the  vase  the  two  associates 
opposite  the  shi'wanni  are  engaged  in  returning  the  stone  fetishes  to 
the  medicine  box  and  sacks  from  which  they  were  taken.  After  all 
objects  are  removed  the  second  associate  sweeps  the  meal  and  pollen 
into  a  heap,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  river,  casts  it  into  the  waters,  that 
it  may  go  to  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

Without  further  ceremony  the  owners  of  four  of  the  mi'wachi,  who 
are  related  to  the  shi'wanni  or  associates,  leave  the  chamber  with  their 
fetishes.  The  fetishes  directly  associated  with  the  et'tone  are  returned 
with  it  to  its  room.  Then  the  shi'wanni  and  associates  have  their  heads 
bathed  by  the  female  associate,  after  which  the  usual  feast  is  served, 
which  Nai'uchi,  his  associates,  and  their  families  enjoy.  First,  how¬ 
ever,  a  portion  of  the  food  is  gathered  by  the  shi'wanni  and  associates 
and  cast  into  the  fire,  to  be  conve}red  to  the  ancestral  gods. 


a  See  p.  365. 
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7rT  0f  (he  SUTe'  retreat  of  the  sbiVanoi  possessing'  the 

given  the  write^bfthe  h°-  Te  C7’6  *he  BlackC<™  dan,  was 
7  .  .  the  dn  wanm  himself  and  verified  bv  tile  third 

assoeiate,  one  of  the  brightest  Indians  in  Zuni.  d 

of  th  u.  •“  Kkhich  the  of  the  Black  Corn  clan  is  kept  is  one 

Ol  the  Oldest  in  the  village.  It  is  accessible  on  one  side  from  a  street 

and  on  the  other  from  a  plaza.  The  room  of  the  sac.'ed  fetish  i! 


i - i  vAwni  v 

on  the  ground  floor,  but  can  be  entered  only 


unoer  ohamhpv  mm  UIU.)  bJ  a  ladder  from  an 

ppe,  chan, be, .  j  h  s  room  is  not  over  8  by  4  feet  and  has  a  low  ceil- 

.  Its  walls  are  elaborately  decorated  with  cloud  symbols  and  two 
Ko  oowist  (plumed  serpents).  The  sacred  frog,  wearing  a  cloud  clp 

tm  A-  Stands  with  -d,  foot  on  the  tongue  of 
I  ,  V  US  tiecoratlon’  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other 
chambers  of  he  et'towe,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shi'wanni  at  the  time 
referred  to  also  had  charge  of  the  Ko'loowisi  fetish  (see  plate  xxx“ 

of  thtTtW  a'ndri6  retr6at  *  made  is  directly  above  the  chamber 
the  ,  t  tone  and  there  is  an  opening  12  by  18  inches  in  the  floor 

thi  o ugh  which  meal  is  constantly  sprinkled  during  the  retreat  U 

°  times  this  hatchway  is  closed  by  a  stone  slab  set  in  plaster. 

I  he  shi  wanm  and  his  associates  gather  in  the  chamber  of  the  et'tone 

at  s unnse  on  the  fifth  morning  of  the  retreat.  The  shi'wanni  makes  a 

ond  sy  mbol  of  corn  pollen  and  white  meal  on  the  floor,  and  the  et'tone 

s  parted  Into  its  two  parts,  with  other  fetishes  and  arrow  points  are 

1  aced  theieon, the  et'tone  being  the  most  important  object  The  shi' 

uanm  and  associates  descend  to  thischamber  on  the  three  following  days 

at  sunrise  noon,  and  sunset  to  invoke  the  presence  of  the  gods.  On  the 

eighth  and  last  day  of  the  retreat  a  similar  painting  to  the  one  in  the 

ehZratcdlmli  1°°*  °f  the  Upper  rooffi’  and  a"  even  more 

elaborate  display  is  made,  when  the  families  consanguineous  to  the  shi'- 

wanni  and  Ins  associates  gather  for  the  night,  presenting  a  most  inter- 
eating  picture,  similar  to  that  described  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Shi'¬ 
wanni  of  the  Nadir.  The  te'likinawe  are  planted  in'  the  manner 
described  in  the  winter  retreat  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir 

On  the  morning  that  the  retreat  closes,  an  excavation  is  made,  in  the 
manner  heretofore  described,  close  to  the  one  that  was  dug  at  the  begin- 
nmgot  the  retreat,  and  te'likinawe  are  deposited  just  as  they  were  on 
e  hist  day  in  the  other  excavation.  Both  openings  are  now  covered 
tim  first  remaining  open  until  the  second  one  receives  the  te'likinawe. 

^  sunrise  the  heads  of  the  shi'wanni  and  the  three  associates  are 
v  ashed  by  the  female  associate,  after  which  a  feast  is  enjoyed.  Then 
the  shi  wanm  and  associates  each  place  food  in  a  fine  basket,  and  carry- 
mo  it  to  the  fireplace,  where  there  are  a  few  embers,  consign  it  to  the 
hre  with  prayers  to  the  ancients  of  all  regions,  the  dead  Zunis,  to  water 
t  le  earth.  The  retreat  of  all  the  A'shiwanni  are  for  the  same  object— 
lams  to  fructify  the  earth— and  the  ceremonials  vary  but  slightly. 
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Order  of  Retreat  of  the  A! shiwanni  in  1891 

The  following-  is  the  order  of  retreat  of  the  A'shiwanni  as  observed 
by  the  writer  in  the  summer  of  1891: 

Kia'kwemosi  retires  June  26;  leaves  retreat  July  4. 

ShEwanni  of  the  West  retires  July  4;  leaves  retreat  July  12. 

ShEwanni  of  the  South  retires  July  12;  leaves  retreat  July  20. 

ShEwanni  of  the  East  retires  July  20;  leaves  retreat  July  28. 

ShEwanni  of  the  Zenith  retires  July  28;  leaves  retreat  August  1. 

ShEwanni  of  the  Nadir  retires  August  1;  leaves  retreat  August  5.a 

ShEwanni  of  Eagle  clan  retires  August  5;  leaves  retreat  August  9. 

ShEwanni  of  Dogwood  clan  retires  August  9;  leaves  retreat  August  17. 

ShEwanni  of  Black  Corn  clan  retires  August  17;  leaves  retreat  August  25. 

ShEwanni  of  ShiEmaakwe  fraternity  (Chaparral  Cock  clan)  retires  August 
25;  leaves  retreat  August  29. 

ShEwanni  of  Sun  clan  retires  August  29;  leaves  retreat  September  2. 

ShEwanni  of  Corn  clan  (Klahiakwe)  retires  September  2;  leaves  retreat 
September  6. 

ShEwanni  of  Corn  clan  retires  September  6;  leaves  retreat  September  10. 

ShEwanni  of  Corn  clan  retires  September  10;  leaves  retreat  September  14. 

‘HLA'HEWE  CEREMONIAL  FOR  RAIN  AND  THE  GROWTH 

OF  CORN 

The  drama  of  the  ‘hla'hewe  (singular  ‘hla'ha),*  which  is  enacted  quad¬ 
rennially  in  August  when  the  corn  is  a  foot  high,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
reproduction  of  the  ceremonies  held  at  the  time  of  the  third  appearance 
of  the  Corn  maidens  before  the  A'shiwi,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  their  most  sacred  festivals.  Great  preparations  were  made  by  the 
A'shiwi  for  the  third  coming  of  the  Corn  maidens,  who  were  to  dance 
that  rains  would  come  and  water  the  earth,  that  the  new  corn  might 
be  made  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  that  the  earth  would  furnish  all 
food  for  nourishment.  While  the  drama  must  be  played  once  in  four 
years,  it  may  occur  more  often  by  order  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni.0 

In  1890  there  was  a  special  play  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  former  pe'kwin  (sun  priest)  had  been  impeached  for  having 
caused  a  drought,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  new  incumbent  should 
become  acquainted  with  this  drama,  in  which  he  plays  an  important 
part.  The  Zunis  declare  this  celebration  of  the  festival  brought  so  much 
rain  that  they  danced  all  night  in  mud  instead  of  on  the  hard  ground. 
When  the  writer  visited  Zuiii  in  1891,  she  expressed  regret  to  the 
Kia'kwemosi  (rain  priest  of  the  North)  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
that  she  had  failed  to  be  present  at  the  drama  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe  in  the 
previous  year,  and  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  to  repeat  the  ceremony. 
Whereupon  the  Kia'kwemosi  declared  that  this  could  not  be  done  as 

a  The  elder  and  younger  Bow  priests  also  make  a  retreat  at  this  season. 

txHla'ha,  rabbit  skin  blanket.  The  name  signifies  fecundity. 

<  The  writer  learned  when  at  Zuni  in  1902  that  the  ‘Hla'hewe  drama  had  not  been  performed  since 
1891,  owing,  the  Indians  said,  to  their  wish  to  keep  the  sacred  ceremony  from  the  eyes  of  Americans. 
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that  the  w r i te r  m igh titmice and'  piet ure!f ^ Af ti e  ^ °rdei’ 

village),  supposed  by  tile  Indians  to  be  to™  Orail.i  (a  Hopi 

vould  cause  a  drought  throughout  thLT*lT8’  '"d  ****  ,hat  theT 
n°t  liberated/-  they  might  include  the' *HkO  1 , C0Untry  if  theT  »«• 

t'°Whih7h°Ta'  “  °f  special  value  for  rains"*  a"10“gthe 

choirs  foru.ei„t„To;rtie0sW"onaeSddeb‘Hla'her’  tte  ^  —  ‘he 
Sho-ko‘we  (singular  fhoSa  flu  el  ‘Hla’hwe-  ‘he  other 

(god  of  music,  flowers,  and  butterflies). ‘ete''ence  fo  Pa>»«nm 

o-kla^priestess1  of  of  *•  »** 

is  present,  but  rLZZent  ®»8hiW‘W» 

mo?eeof°sZeUoutahle  *'"*  Participants  *“  ‘he  ‘Hla'howe  and  the 


table  of  participants 


I  trst  body  of  A'shiwanni,  women  who  officiate  with  mi- 


'wachi.  & 


Sho'k 


o‘we 

A/wan  mo'sona. 

A  ice  a/wan  mo/soiia. 

Two  ushan'ashutg  (virgins  who  dance 
at  sunset),  impersonated  by  fe¬ 
males.  J 


Two  ‘kfa'punakwe,  impersonated  by  a 
youth  and  a  maiden. 


t  Hla'hewe 

A ‘wan  mo'sona  (director-general). 

Vice  a' wan  mo'sona. 

Two  he'kupowanhak'tona  (virgins  who 

,ancf  at  sunset),  impersonated  by 
females.  J 

One  Bho'lipsimonthle'ona  (virgin  who 
dances  with  the  he'kupowanhak'to- 
na),  impersonated  by  a  male 

Two  tkla/punakwe,  virgins  (water-sprin¬ 
klers)  impersonated  by  a  youth  and 
a  maiden. 

Man  of  Frog  clan,  «  Position  permanent. 

One  a  shuwahanona  (plume-waver),  also 
called  shuts'ina  after  the  hawk  whose 
plumes  he  carries. 

Ten  mi'laiilapo'na  (personators  of  the 
Corn  maidens),  the  two  females 
personating  the  Yellow  and  Blue 
burn  maidens  being  designated  as 
amosono-kla  (directresses-general). 

'T:z;r ,na  ui ""  "*«"v r»~a°zr  *M  **»  « “« *.  ®»s 

CThe  Pr6Sent  incUDJbent  is  warrior  to  the  Snake  fraternity. 


Ten  mFlaiilapo'na. 
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Four  'kla'potiikwe  (dance  at  sunrise), 
impersonated  by  females. 

One  ya'pota  (symbolizer  of  corn),  a  male, 
who  dances  that  the  ears  of  corn  may 
be  perfect. 

Four  'hla'he  o'tiikwe  (female  dancers) 

Mo'sona  (director)  and  vice  mo'sona  of 
choir. 

Ten  singers  and  a  drummer. 


Four  'kla'potiikwe. 


Four Sho'ko o'tiikwe  (female  dancers). 
Mo'sona  and  vice  mo'sona  of  choir. 

Ten  singers  and  a  drummer. 

Mo/sona  of  flutists  and  nine  additional 
flutists. 


The  A' wan  mo'sona  and  vice  A/wan  ino'sona  of  both  sides,  he'kupowanhak'tona, 
A'shuwahanona  of  the '  Hla'hewe,  and  ushan'ashutS  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  are  selected 
by  the  pe'kwln  and  notified  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  The  man  of  the  Frog 
clan  is  notified  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  The  sho'lipsimonthle'ona  is  chosen 
and  notified  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  The  'kla'punakwe,  mi'laiiliipo'na, 
and  ‘kla'potiikwe  of  both  sides  are  chosen  and  notified  by  the  pe'kwln.  The 
ya'pota,  ‘Hla'he  o'tiikwe,  and  choir  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  are  chosen  and  notified  by 
the  A' wan  ino'sona  of  this  side,  and  the  Sho'ko  o'tiikwe  and  choir  of  the  Sho'ko'we 
side  are  chosen  and  notified  by  its  A'wan  ino'sona.  The  mo'sona  of  the  flutists  is 
notified  by  the  A'wan  mo'sona  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side,  and  he  in  turn  notifies  the 
other  flutists. 

A'wan  mo'sona  and  vice  A'wan  mo'sona  of  both  sides  may  belong  to  any  clan. 
The  he'kupowanhak'tona  and  ushan'ashute  are  children  or  grandchildren  of  the 
first  body  of  A'shiwanni.  They  must  abstain  eight  days  from  animal  food  and 
salt.  Should  they  not  be  virgins,  the  green  corn  would  be  destroyed  by  worms. 
The  sho'lipsimonthle'ona  must  be  a  son  or  grandson  of  one  of  the  first  body  of  A'shi¬ 
wanni,  and  he  must  abstain  eight  days  from  animal  food  and  salt.  In  the  ceremony 
described  the  sho'lipsimonthle'ona  is  personated  by  a  grandson  of  Nai'uchi,  Shi'- 
wanni  of  the  Nadir  and  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  This  youth  adopted  female  attire 
several  years  after  the  ceremony  here  described. 

The  'kla'punakwe  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe  side  must  be  of  the  Dogwood  clan  or  children 
of  the  clan/*  and  the  'kla'punakwe  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  must  belong  to  the  Corn 
clan  or  be  children  of  this  clan.  They  must  abstain  from  animal  food  and  salt  four 
days,  which  fast  begins  the  morning  they  go  to  the  hiim'pone  (pavilion). 

The  A'shiwanni,  having  enjoyed  a  feast,  retire  from  the  house  of 
the  Shi'wano'dvla  at  midnight  and  sleep  until  dawn  in  their  homes, 
when  they  again  gather  in  her  house  and  prepare  la'showawe  (singular 
la'showane,  one  or  more  plumes  attached  to  a  cotton  cord),  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  tail  and  a  wing  feather  of  the  Tilai'aluko,  mountain  blue¬ 
bird  (Sialia  arctica).  The  two  feathers  are  joined  at  the  quill  ends  so 
as  to  form  a  V  and  wrapped  with  cotton  cord.  The  feathers  to  be 
given  to  men  are  from  the  male  bird,  those  for  the  women  from  the 
female  bird.  When  the  la'showawe  are  completed  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  is  first  dispatched  for  the  A'wan  mo'sona  and  vice  A'wan 
mo'sona  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe,  who  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  the 
Shi'wano'Tia,  and  then  for  those  who  are  to  till  similar  positions  on  the 
Sho'koBve  side.  Again  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  leaves  the  house 
and  returns  with  the  he'kupowanhak'tona  and  sho'lipsimonthle'ona. 


a  See  List  of  clans. 
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F  E  00 

wit*;:  sz%x  'z:h;jtz  TKr  Bowprhst  ■* 

heart  be  good;  n, ay  you  harePgood  tkoult^  ‘°  ^  »— 

tongue,  that  the  rains  may  come.”  tobt%  7  70 u  sPeak  with  one 

^  Jl6  pc  kwh]  PfivoS  field  1  Hnna  I  In'  U 

^ibuted  by  them  ?.< *•  *'»  "M  to  be 

tin'  left  side  of  the  head  of  »„.h  rhe  la  showJjmS  is  attached  to 
which  the  feathers  are h}]tbe  COtton  c-d  f«,m 
w-e  are  planted  in  th^eldT  wSh^ikT  °f  ^  TheS«  ,a'«h°- 
the  close  of  the  drama.  All  now  return  tath*  °e  ^  ni0rnin§'  after 
carrying  the  remaining  la'showawe.  A  ftp  •  ! onu;s^  the  pe'kwm 

of  the  'kla'punakwe,  notifying  them  of  their*  "  "  ,he  V18lt8  the  llouses 

the  head,  ^b0™118'  which  he  attac^  to  the*  EntS  S 

are  notified.  The  A'ZTa'mo^and  A'wm  tbe  ni2ht  they 

at  the  rehearsals.  The  A' wan  a'mo  i  I  •  ‘  a  mosono'*kla  are  present 
a'mosono'-kia  are  silent.  On  the  dav  mi"  a'  tlle  sonfi&  hut  the  A'wan 
choirs  assemble  at  dawn  in  the  Shi'wano'W  V  n°tltication  the  two 
dancers.  The  'Hla'hewe  choir  nroun  i  H  h°Uf  t0  accomPany  the 
room  and  the  ShoWwe  *£  fZ!  °f 

extends  L^he  ta^ f  ^  ^ 

stand  in  line,  the  baskets  of  v  >11  '  bollf  nS  the  BI«e  Corn  maiden,* 

^  west  end  of  t fielZ™  ""  *??*<*  «»  ^  in 
Yellow  Corn  maiden  sits  back  of  Li  lTT  ‘kia  P61*0™^  the 
A'wan  mosono'Tia  peto^tW  the  f  c  °f  ^  ^  the 
the  baskets  of  blue  corn  'I*  (  °n*  maiden  sits  back  of 

front  of  her.  E&Ch  ™ua"  ha*  a  Pottery  meal  basket  in 

r,°? the  f°'ko‘m  swe’ 

‘Hla'hewe  side,  when  blue  corn  t  cantd  ’ „  ?? m“''d  °"  «» 
yellow  corn  is  given  to  the  dnno  n  t  ie  former  case  the 

sonating  the  Yellow  Corn  mf'l  ° ' *  P  16  *7  wan  mo'sono,£k!a  per- 
A'wan  mo'son^Zu^^^X 

but  a  few  moments  on  the  doo5  but  f  C< 3rn  ma,den*  «he  remains 

°The  Zufiis  claim  that  the  sones  of  11,0  Shn>i  - - - - 

Laguna  Indians  also  claim  that  these  songs  are  ^  anc,ent  '<»*«*.  and  the 

resent  the  claim  of  the  Lagunas,  but  a  number  of  tL?  archin,c  t0I1&ue.  The  Zufiis  in  general 

’Slow  isute  coloM  ““““  °f  the  &Ve  State<1  th8t  ““  °W  l°ngUe  °f 

-  -  -  -  ~  -  -  s  zs^zzxsr*  “ — -  - .. 
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and  passes  the  corn  three  or  four  times  before  the  lips  of  the  girl, 
with  a  prayer  that  she  may  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  life.  The 
dancers  now  pass  to  the  A'wan  mo'sono'‘k!aof  the  Sho'ko‘we  side,  who 
repeats  the  passing  of  the  corn  before  the  lips  of  the  ‘kla'potiikwe  and 
returns  it  to  the  basket.  The  A'wan  mosono'‘kia  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe  side, 
who  is  now  in  her  place  by  the  baskets,  gives  blue  corn  to  the  ‘kia'po- 
tiikwe,  and  they  are  led  to  the  floor  by  the  A'wan  mosono'Tia  of  the 
Sho'ko‘we  side.  She,  too,  remains  only  a  short  time,  but  returns  and 
stays  on  the  door  dancing  until  the  ‘kla'potiikwe  have  returned  the 
blue  corn,  when  she  returns  to  her  place  and  the  ‘kla'potiikwe  leave 
the  chamber. 

The  girls  who  act  as  ‘Hla'he  and  Sho'ko  o'tiikwe  gather  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  and  come  forward  as  required,  eight  at  a  time,  with  the 
ya'pota  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  They  begin  to  dance  as  soon  as  the 
‘kla'potiikwe  have  retired.  The  dancers  are  attired  in  their  ordinary 
dress,  but  are  careful  to  wear  their  best  moccasins  and  elaborate 
necklaces.  They  repeat  the  performance  of  the  ‘kla'potiikwe.  They 
carry  drst  the  yellow  corn,  and  afterward  the  blue  corn,  receiving 
the  corn  and  returning  it  in  the  manner  previously  described.  They 
are  led  to  the  door  drst  by  the  A'wan  mo'sono'‘kia  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe 
side  and  afterward  by  the  A'wan  mo'sono'Tda  of  the  Sho'ko‘we 
side,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ‘kla'potiikwe.  The  corn  is  passed 
before  their  lips  drst  by  the  Shi'wano'4k!a  and  afterward  by  the 
A'wan  mo'sono'Tda,  as  described  above.  After  the  drst  set  of  girls 
and  the  youth  have  danced  with  the  yellow  and  blue  corn,  they  retire, 
and  another  set  take  their  places.  The  dance  continues,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  noonday  feast,  until  the  arrival  of  the  he'kupowanhak'tona, 
sho'lipsimonthle'ona,  and  Ushana'shutt  an  hour  before  sunset,  when 
they  take  the  door.  These  dances  occur  on  three  alternate  days  in  the 
house  of  the  Shi'wano'Tda. 

On  the  seventh  morning  the  two  A'wan  a'mosi,  with  their  vicars  and 
men  selected  by  them,  construct  an  extensive  ham'pone  in  the  Si'aa' 
te'wita,  sacred  dance  court,  immediately  in  front  of  the  He'iwa 
ki'wi‘sine  (ceremonial  house  of  the  Kia'kwe  a'mosi),  the  lower  door 
of  the  house  opening  into  the  west  side,  or  back,  of  the  ham'pone. 
Heavy  poles  support  the  beams  and  over  them  is  canvas  covered  with 
spruce  (Pseudotsuga  douglassii)  boughs,  the  edge  of  the  roof  being 
fringed  with  spruce  and  cedar  boughs,  and  the  south  wall  formed  of 
spruce  and  a  small  quantity  of  cedar.  The  personators  of  the  A'wan 
ta'‘chu  (Great  Father),  the  pe'kwin,  and  the  Pi'“lashiwanni  (warrior)  of 
the  Ko'yemshia  gather  the  boughs  and  place  them  in  position. 

The  drst  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  A'wan  a'mosi  with  their  fel¬ 
lows,  the  mi'laiilapo'na,  and  the  two  choirs  assemble  in  the  0'he‘wa 


a  See  p.  33. 


preparations  and teremonyln  OdreVaTiV-.’™1’0'  ("*  6)'  The 

The  men  assemble  in  the  1  ,  ,  m  W  were  «  follows: 

eagle,  turkey,  and  other  plumes'  .oTitt"  Pr®Pare  *®'likinawe.  After 

sticks,  they  are  colored  black  i  “  the  "PPer  ends  of  the 

gevity),  with  la'showawe attached  f  T  l™  T*  of 

- - wawe  attached,  is  bound  with  cotton  cord  to  each 

>5™ St™ °"nr'“1  •» 
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te'likinane,  and  the  te'likinane  with  its  companion  is  wrapped  in  a 
corn  husk  which  only  partially  covers  the  plumes,  the  wrapping  being 
secured  by  a  ribbon  of  husk.  The  te'likinawe  thus  wrapped  are 
deposited  in  baskets  of  corn,  the  feathers  fringing  the  edge  of  the 
baskets,  which  are  in  position  by  the  cloud  symbol.  These  offerings 
are  made  to  the  rain-makers  to  induce  them  to  intercede  with  the 
Sun  Father,  that  he  may  embrace  the  rains  of  the  earth,  that  the 
corn  may  grow  to  be  beautiful  to  look  upon  and  good  to  eat.  The 
Tllu'hewe  and  Sho'koSve  choirs  deposit  their  te'likinawe  in  separate 
baskets. 


After  the  te'likinawe  are  completed  the  Kia'kwemosi  takes  his  seat 
by  the  medicine  bowl.  A  woman  places  a  vase  of  water  and  a  gourd 
by  him,  and  he  dips  six  gourdfuls  of  water  from  the  vase,  emptying 
it  into  the  bowl.  He  now  drops  six  a'thlashi  (concretions;  sacred  to 
the  mother  of  corn  of  the  six  regions)  separately  into  the  medicine 
bowl,  raising  high  each  stone  and  praying  before  depositing  it  into 
the  bowl  (22  of  figure  6).  After  the  consecration  of  the  water  a 
blanket  (27  of  figure  6)  is  spread  upon  the  door  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  cloud  symbol.  The  pe'kwin  takes  his  seat  to  the  west 
of  the  blanket;  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  sits  south  and  the 
younger  brother  Bow  priest  north  of  it.  The  ten  mi'laiilapo'na  of 
the  ‘Hla'hewe  side  are  seated  in  line  south  of  the  meal  line  extending- 


from  the  meal  symbol,  and  the  ten  mi'laiilapo'na  of  the  Sho'ko‘we 
side  are  seated  in  line  north  of  the  meal  painting.  Some  of  these 
women  are  white-haired  and  aged.  Each  has  a  basket  of  corn  before 
her.  Those  of  the  Sho'kokwe  side  have,  in  addition  to  the  corn, 
Tie' we  (tablets)  ornamented  with  sun,  moon,  star,  and  cloud  symbols, 
with  white  fluffy  eagle  plumes  surmounting  the  tablets.  Those  of 
the  ‘Hla'hewe  side  have  ‘hla'we  (slender  stems  of  a  plant)  about  18 
inches  long,  painted  white  and  adorned  with  delicate  white  duck 
feathers  in  groups  of  two,  the  space  between  being  of  the  width  of 
the  first  three  fingers  placed  crosswise  within  a  few  inches  of  their 
ends.  Each  basket  is  covered  with  a  white  embroidered  kilt.  The 
choir  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe  side  is  grouped  in  the  southeast  corner  and 
that  of  the  Sho'koSve  side  in  the ‘northeast  end  of  the  room.  The 
flutists  prepare  te'likinawe  in  the  ceremonial  chambers  of  the  Ma'‘ke 
‘San'nakwe  (Little  Fire  fraternity)  and  Pe'sha*silo‘kwe  (Cimex  frater¬ 
nity).  The  ears  of  corn,  tied  together  in  twos,  are  taken  from  the 
baskets  in  turn  by  the  A' wan  a'mosi  of  the  choirs  and  the  others,  and 
deposited  on  the  blanket  to  the  right  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest, 
who  at  intervals  holds  a  bunch  of  the  corn  between  his  hands  and 
prays.  He  afterward  makes  a  cavity  in  the  end  of  each  ear.  After 
each  ear  is  prepared  by  him  he  hands  it  to  the  pe'kwin,  who  deposits 
seeds  in  the  cavity  and  passes  it  to  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest, 
who  seals  the  opening  with  a  paste  of  yucca  fruit  softened  in  the 
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mouth  before  it  is  armliprl  mu 

fch  ear  as  it  is  completed  to  hLuiZT,  IT**  B°W  prie8t 
hy  th<!  proper  parties  to  the  l.n  lvt  ljls,lket’  and  ir  is  returned 
with  that  stacked  in  the  house  of tch'i  T  TT '  *he  C0™  is  P<»«d 
After  the  preparation  of  th!  „  )  lndlJldual  who  receives  it, 

passes  to  each  mi'laiiljipo’na  of  hi  ",  i'  “'“sonaof  the'HIa'hewe  choir 
•  go  to  the  Sho'ko-we  chter  and  a  k  t  te"S  her  »•  tones  to 

A*  each  man  is  interrogated  he  repfe  the ‘Hla'hewe. 

audible.  J  he  women  return  to  their-  f  J  m  a  voice  scarcely 
tSho'ko'we  choir  sit  on  their  wadded  blanket"  ("f  th\members  of  the 
and,  facing  the  mi'laiilapo'na,  premr  ‘  ,!'  f,  .be,fore  the  basket  of  corn 
to  be  carried  by  the  dancer-  i  J<  le  b  a  we-  Uach  ear  of  corn 
each  one  being  separately  bound")™ The “d ■o'1'1'5'1  bv  tbe  ‘k'a'we, 
eord  is  held  between  the  teeth  du^ino  the  ^  <w4  Tt‘® 

s  ems  are  attached,  short  dark  ^  '  "T"'®',  Whe“  th» 

of  the  six  regions,  and  white  save  bte  plnD,es  from  “■«  birds 
around  the  ear  of  corn,  and  a  piece  0  TZ 

placed  over  the  base  of  the  corn  Pvm  r  *  W,uto  (‘otto»  cloth  is 
heavily  wrapped  with  the  cotton  cor  l'^  ,SeVera.1  ln®hes  upward  and 
la'showawe  attached,  is  tied  to  each  ‘hh'w  dl“lnutiYe  with 

hand  of  the  dancer.  The  Tfla'licwt  l*  ■  1  °  >6  caiTIed  in  the  left 
choir  works  on  the  ‘hla'we The  l'  whiIe  the  8ho'ko‘we 

(Great  Mother)  corn:  ‘‘See  I  d°TZ  “  to  AVa" 

corn]  in  beautiful  feathers  and  mi'l  ’  V**  chilldren  [referring-  to  the 
'  P-y  that  you  will  blankets). 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  ‘hla'we  th  ^  another  year.” 

of  corn  of  the  mi'laiilapo'na  of  b  H  m  ^  aid  across  the  baskets 
Sho'ko‘we  tells  the  mi'laiilapo'na  of  ^  mo'sona  of  the 

of  the ‘Hla'hewe  to  work  for  them  Th  M<  &  fc°  l  equest  the  choir 

m  undertones.  Members  of  the  ‘Hh'hp  ‘  ‘T  *  replies  are  “ade 

surrounded  with  feathers  and  white  sao-o  Ho  s  ■  A"  <*r  of  «®». 

inner  side  of  the  tablet  «  The  ■hi,/,  ”  ,  s°“s’  ls  attaobed  to  the 
of  the  mi'laiilapo'na  of  both  side)’  “n Z  Z  V?"  the  baakets 
removed  each  time  to  allow  the  'hh'w  lh(,  embroidered  kilts  are 
the  baskets.  ®  hh  "e  and  'hle'we  to  be  placed  in 

nawe,  the  sticks  colored  black  with  ,  ,  )  four  te'liki- 

hi/As  of  the  six  regions  attechel  and  )  x  "  Z  ***.  »4 
of  the  six  regions,  beneath  the  floor  of  the  kTZ°-  '”.7'  °f  the  °°loi's 
cular  opening  (symbolic  of  the  entrance  to  the  T""  '  "'0,'gl1  the  cir- 
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wanni  of  the  six  regions  for  rains,  and  to  Pau'tiwa"  that  the  sun  may 
embrace  the  earth  that  she  may  lie  fruitful. 

The  four  ‘kia'punakwe,6  one  couple  accompanied  by  a  man  of  the 
Dogwood  clan  and  the  other  by  a  man  of  the  Corn  clan,  come  to  the 
ki'wttsine.  They  are  met  by  the  pe'kwln,  who  leads  them  down  the 
room  to  seats  at  the  west  end. 

The  two  youths  wear  white  cotton  shirts,  embroidered  kilts  about 
their  loins,  and  finely  dressed  white  buckskins  tied  about  the  neck  and 
falling  over  their  shoulders  far  below  the  waists.  Each  carries  a 
perfect  ear  of  corn  secreted  in  the  front  of  the  sash  which  holds  the 
kilt;  they  wear  dance  moccasins.  The  maidens  are  dressed  in  mi'hawe 
worn  as  dresses  and  fringed  white  cotton  sashes.  A  perfect  ear  of 
corn  is  secreted  in  the  back  of  each  sash.  They  wear  ordinary  moc¬ 
casins,  but  of  fine  quality,  and  both  the  youths  and  the  maidens  wear 
turquoise  earrings  and  elaborate  necklaces. 

The  pe'kwm  gives  to  each  'klapuno'na  (singular  of  ‘kla'punakwe)  six 
te'likinawe,  one  for  each  of  the  six  regions,  with  a  la'showanne  attached 
to  each;  a  butterfly  the  color  of  the  region  represented  is  also  attached  to 
each  te'likinane.  An  awehlwia  tehl'i  (cloud  vessel),  which  is  a  pottery 
vase  with  serrated  rim,  and  decorated  in  clouds,  rain,  and  tadpoles,  and 
is  suspended  with  cotton  cord,  and  an  ear  of  corn  with  which  to  sprinkle 
the  water  to  be  collected  are  given  to  each  maiden.  The  youths  have 
each  a  lkia' po klatom me  (long-necked  gourd  jug),  the  bulb  covered  with 
a  netting  of  native  cotton  cord,  to  which  flutfy  eagle  plumes  are  fastened. 
A  reed  in  each  jug,  having  a  la'showanne  tied  to  it,  is  to  be  used  as  a 
sprinkler.  The  two  flna'punakwe  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  collect  water 
from  'Kianayalto  (spring  in  high  place),  in  the  foothills  of  Corn 
mountain,  where  they  deposit  their  te'likinawe  to  the  deceased  A'shi- 
wanni,  Pau'tiwa,  and  A'wan  ‘Sita  (Great  Mother)  corn,  that  the  rains 
may  come  and  the  earth  be  embraced  by  the  Sun  Father,  that  she  may 
give  to  the  people  the  fruits  of  her  being.  The  ‘kia'punakwe  of  the 
Sho'ko‘we  side  visit  'Kia/'sifldai'a  (small  spring),  a  few  miles  north 
of  Zuni,  and  deposit  their  te'likinawe,  with  prayers  similar  to  those 
ottered  by  the  others,  and  bring  water.  As  soon  as  the  ‘kla'punakwe 
leave,  the  mi'laiilapo'na  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side,  led  by  the  A'wan 
a'mosono'‘kIa,  form  in  line  down  the  center  of  the  room,  holding  a 
'hla'we  in  each  hand,  and  dance  to  the  music  of  their  choir,  who  sing’ 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum.  The  mi'laiilapo'na  of 
the  Sho'ko‘we  side,  who  hold  the  Tde'we,  repeat  the  dancing  to  the 
music  of  their  choir.  The  two  sides  dance  alternately  until  midnight 
in  the  manner  described. 


a  See  p.  33. 

b  In  the  ceremonial  described  the  youth  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  is  a  child  of  the  Dogwood  clan;  he 
belongs  to  the  Badger  clan.  The  maiden  belongs  to  the  Dogwood  clan  and  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Shi'wano'‘kIa,  who  is  of  the  Dogwood  clan.  The  youth  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  belongs  to  the  Corn 
clan  and  the  maiden  is  a  child  of  that  clan.  At  the  next  festival  the  youth  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe  side 
must  belong  to  the  Dogwood  clan  and  the  maiden  must  be  a  child  of  the  clan,  and  the  youth  of  the 
Sho'ko'we  side  must  belong  to  the  Corn  clan  and  the  maiden  must  be  a  child  of  the  clan. 
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nttime  midnif;ht  with  ™ter 

A'pi'^hiwLniVow  pri;X0r%;r.‘;ted  by • "*«»>»  <* 

of  the  cloud  symbol  in  line  Mbthlhe^  ^  °”  each  side 

va«es  and  jugs  on  tl,"  ‘ircll  of  m  T  7  f“d  1>,aCes  tbe  water 
cloud  symbol.  The  ‘kia'punakwo  t-p  ^  t'>.riUed  when  ^  made  the 
younger  brother  Bow  «  7  ^  ^  The  eId-  and 

the  elder  brother  beim-  ou  the  nm-tl  /u  C  ‘  ^  °f the  clo,ld  s3rmboI, 
the  rain-makers,  while^the  Kia'kwp  S1.  e’  and  whirl  the  rhombi  for 
on  the  flute  (not  that  of  pi  u  in  ^  «at,  plays 

A'shiwanni).  At  the  same  tinieT  mn^of^e’ 7^  ^  °f  the 
a  cigarette  of  native  tobacco  nnffi,  pu  ,  F  g  elan  smokes 

water  and  over  the  vases  and  jugs ,nto  tbe  medi™e 

°hZlZg’  tha‘  the  -•«'  “V  be  abundantlyLatered  C°™’  “*  ^ 
water  '7  ^  sprite 

it.  including  the  green  c0fn  a Tt]  Ll  i  A  °'  flnd  ob)ecte  about 
kite  have  bfenrel/edfonLe  '  rn„.ea  d  “l00"'  "  bich  «» 

female  Wpunakwe  repeat  this  snrin  tr  ^  ?fh  person  Present-  The 
pe'kwin  the  procession  forms  to  proceed  to  |0nS’ PraJer  by  the 

te  wita.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  lead,  Hp  P.°ne  thf,  Si'aa' 

a  kilt,  which  has  a  broad  band  of  b)  . .  e  carnes  his  mi'li  and 

tion  of  the  world)  painted  across  it  UC.  ^ '  e<‘n  (symbolic  of  the  vegeta- 
game  of  sho'iiwe*  ‘at  each  end  o,  the  baA  *%»  of  the 

the  use  of  a  number  of  yucca  snlint  ■  .  •  a  he.desl°n  18  formed  by 
squares.  These  are  laid  on  the  pI  h  C10SfC  at  n£ht  angles  to  form 
applied  in  the  squares,  which  denote  t’h^d  m^10"  a”d  black  Paint  is 
to  throw.  The  yellow  tod  catl  tl  lu  ^  reeds  ^rouPed  ready 
came,  over  which  the  Kia'kwem  '*  o?v  1  C0Untr-v’  whence  the  A'shiwi 
whose  breath  must  be  pure ™’thL  A  °'  >»  -e. 

and  beautiful  to  look  unon  Tl.  II  p”  eg10"  may  always  be  fruitful 
Which  the  ShiVanni  oOhe  Nalir  b  *  T  Hc  °f  the  over 
that  the  earth  may  be  Lade  good  for '  “'n  V  »  PWye,S  must  be  P««> 
line  through  each  scan  re  A  ^  i  r  L*  °"advUPon-  The  diagonal 

Father.  fhe Tik i  Taped  "to  to  ^  ^  of  ^Sun 

eagle  plume  beino- fastened  to  each  n™  T  T  1  trian*le>  a  flud> 

reeds)  with  plumes  attached  is  tied  L  one  cornTaLdL^Lr”  if' T°W 

'"f.  fck)  with  plumes  attached  is  tied  to  another  corner  ^ 

The  pe  kwin  follows  the  elder  brothpr 
meal  basket  in  his  left  hand  and  tl  ■  '  puest,  carrying  a  sacred 

wf  bis  right.  :i?rfore  hr 

^  -oediohe),  he  dee,  not  possess  a  , nil i.  The 


°  See  Games. 
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follow  next  in  file,  a  youth  before  each  maiden.  The  mi'laiilapo'na  of 
the ‘Illa'hewe  and  Sho'ko'we,  walking  side  by  side,  each  party  led  by  its 
A'wan  mosono'‘kia,  come  after  the  ‘kia'punakwe.  Each  mi'laiilapo'na 
carries  on  her  head  a  basket  containing  corn  and  other  seeds,  two  ‘hla'we, 
two  ‘hle'we,  and  te'likinawe,  covered  with  a  white  embroidered  kilt. 
Four  A'shiwanni  walk  in  tile  on  one  side  of  the  mi'laiilapo'na,  and  a 
shi'wanni  and  the  Shi'wano'flda,  who  carries  a  basket  of  all  kinds  of 
seeds  on  her  head,  are  on  the  other  side.  The  younger  brother  Bow 
priest  follows  next.  A  man  of  the  Badger  clan  carrying  a  pottery  bowl, 
which  is  hidden  from  view  by  a  red  blanket,  containing  coals  from  the 
fire  altar  in  the  ki'wksine,  walks  to  the  right  and  back  of  the  younger 
brother  Bow  priest,  and  behind  him  the  Tlla'hewe  choir  in  a  group, 
the  mo'sona  and  vice  mo'sona  leading  side  by  side,  this  group  being- 
in  line  with  the  others.  The  drummer,  who  is  a  short  distance  to 
the  right,  carries  his  vase-shaped  pottery  drum  in  his  left  arm  and 
the  hooped  drumstick  in  his  right  hand.  The  Sho'ko‘we  choir  follow 
in  the  same  order,  their  drummer  being  slightly  to  the  left.  The 
flutists  come  next  in  a  group,  led  by  their  mo'sona  and  his  deputy 
walking  side  by  side.  They  all  have  their  flutes  to  their  lips,  but  do 
not  pla}^.  The  procession  passes  under  the  eastern  covered  way  to  the 
ham'pone  in  the  Si'aa'  te'wita,  and  proceeds  by  the  south  side  of  the 
ham'pone  to  their  places  (see  plate  xxxvii).  The  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  deposits  his  mi'li  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  cloud  symbol, 
a  painting  of  meal  similar  to  the  one  in  the  ki'wksine  having  been 
previously  made  by  the  pe'kwm  in  the  ham'pone.  He  krys  the  folded 
kilt  on  the  symbol  and  takes  his  position  by  the  west  wall  on  the 
north  side.  The  pe'kwm,  following  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest, 
places  his  meal  basket  by  the  cloud  symbol,  and  takes  his  place  by 
the  west  wall.  The  ‘kia'punakwe  of  the  MI  la'll  ewe  side  hand  their 
jug  and  rain  vase  to  the  pe'kwm,  who  steps  forward  to  receive  them; 
he  deposits  them  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloud  symbol,  and  the  youth 
and  maiden  take  their  places.  The  ‘kia'punakwe  of  the  Sho'ko'we 
side  pass  by  the  west  to  the  north  where  the  pe'kwm  receives  their  jug 
and  vase  and  deposits  them  on  the  north  side  of  the  cloud  symbol, 
and  the  ‘kia'punakwe  pass  to  their  positions  by  the  west  wall.  The 
mi'laiilapo'na  of  the  ‘Illa'hewe  side  remain  in  file,  facing  east  after 
they  enter  the  ham'pone.  Those  of  the  Sho'ko‘we  side  pass  around 
by  the  west  wall  to  the  north  side  to  their  places;  they  also  face 
east.  The  other  A'shiwanni  take  their  positions  in  line  on  the  west 
side  of  the  ham'pone,  and  the  choirs  of  the  two  sides  are  grouped 
at  the  southeast  and  northeast  corners.  (Figure  7  shows  position  of 
participants  in  ‘Hla'hewe  ceremonial  in  the  plaza.)  The  flutists  stand 
a  short  distance  from  the  Sho'koMve  choir,  outside  the  ham'pone. 

The  flutes  are  about  27  inches  long.  The  gourd  cup  at  the  end 
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Shi^a  the°W^,3e.I^"Sa1"nJ  ol  t^S^x^hf  /  s”-0”181:  *’  yOUn*er  brother  W  priest-  2 

of  fecundity),  it.  eight  mi'wachi  "5  ialnl  nr  °'her  Bow  ^iest;  13,  Shi'wunoi ,’P^aZ 
the  •kla'punakwe;  17  baskets  nf  r  \  f  In,ln&  symbolic  of  clouds;  id  water  ine-s  n>  1 

mi'lalilgpo'na  „,  . . . 

at°^dhi  m°Iedge7oTtnheUP°"  W',iCh  ‘’f^8  “d  *»*>»  flies 
edge,  of  the  o«p»  are  scalloped,  each  scallop  being 
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tipped  with  a  fluffy  white  eagle  plume.  The  flutes  are  laid  across 
a  bowl  18  inches  in  diameter,  the  edge  of  which  is  serrated,  and 
the  bowl  is  decorated  with  rain  symbols  on  a  white  ground.  This 
bowl  contains  medicine  of  Pa'yatamu,  supposed  to  be  composed  of  the 
flowers  of  the  te'nas'kali  (mythical  medicine  plant  having  blossoms  of 
the  colors  of  the  six  regions),  the  hearts  of  butterflies,  and  dragon 
flies.  The  flutes  are  partly  covered  by  a  white  cotton  embroidered 
kilt  having  the  same  decoration  as  that  carried  by  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest. 

The  A'shiwanni  are  dressed  in  white  cotton  shirts  and  trousers  and 
red  silk  headbands.  The  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  have 
the  war  pouch  added  to  their  dress.  The  two  choirs  are  attired, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  individuals,  in  cotton  or  calico  shirts  and 
trousers,  with  tine  silk  scarfs  wrapped  like  a  turban  around  their 
heads.  They  wear  all  the  beads  they  possess  and  as  many  more  as 
they  can  borrow.  The  mo'sona  of  the  Tlla'hewe  choir  has  a  line  of 
micaceous  hematite  across  his  face  just  below  the  eyes,  indicative  of 
the  prominence  of  his  office.  The  mo'sona  of  the  Sho'kol,we  choir 
has  a  line  of  corn  pollen  under  the  right  eye  and  a  line  of  micaceous 
hematite  under  the  left.  The  corn  pollen  signifies  that  lie  is  to  fast 
and  pray  and  to  practice  continency  one  night. 

The  flutists  wear  white  cotton  shirts  under  the  native  wool  shirts, 
which  are  elaborately  trimmed  with  green  and  red  ribbons  that  extend 
in  festoons  across  the  back.  Velvet  knee  breeches,  lined  on  the  outer 
side  with  silver  buttons,  the  ordinary  moccasins,  and  buckskin  leggings 
are  worn.  The  hair  is  parted  on  top  and  the  front  locks  are  folded 
over  on  each  side  of  the  forehead  and  tied  with  bunches  of  red  and 
green  ribbons.  The  back  hair  is  done  up  in  the  usual  knot  or  bow. 
They  make  an  elaborate  display  of  beads  and  necklaces.  Each  flutist 
has  a  line  of  pollen,  supposed  to  be  from  the  te'nas‘sali,  under  the  right 
eye  and  a  line  of  micaceous  hematite  under  the  left.  The  line  of  pollen 
of  the  te'nas'sali  indicates  that  those  so  decorated  sing  the  songs  of 
Pa'yatamu.  The  A' wan  a'mosi  and  their  fellows  are  dressed  similar  to 
the  flutists,  but  their  hair  is  done  up  in  the  usual  way  and  silk  bandas 
are  worn.  Their  faces  are  streaked  across  under  the  eves  with  mica¬ 
ceous  hematite  after  they  return  from  their  morning  meal,  which  is 
taken  in  their  homes.  The  A'wan  a'mosono'*kia  personating  the  Yel¬ 
low  and  Blue  Corn  maidens  wear  their  ordinary  dress  with  a  white 
blanket  bordered  in  blue  and  red.  which  is  fastened  sufficiently  low  to 
expose  the  necklaces.  A  white  embroidered  sash  is  so  arranged  about 
the  waist  that  the  upper  corners  meet  in  front  and  the  lower  ones  fall 
apart.  A  plumule  ear  of  corn,  symbolic  of  A'wan  \Sita  (Great  Mother 
corn),  is  carried  in  the  back  of  the  sash,  but  is  hidden  from  view  by  the 
mi'ha.  The  breast  is  covered  with  precious  beads.  The  hair  is  parted 
down  the  back,  and  each  side  is  rolled  and  crossed  so  as  to  hang  in  a  loop 
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bangs  coy ^  t h e  ace  wraPPed  with  native  blue  yarn- 

forlck:^:^:;^^ '*  tied  to  the 

ered  dresses  and  blanket  Avrans  i,  h\j  ^  °ldlnary  black  embroid- 

usual  manner.  All  wear  white  ml ..  1011  hfn',ls  done  UP  in  the 

soles.  ceasing  with  finely  finished  black 

'Hla'hewe  and  ^  ^  -•«'  the 

accompanied  by  the  flutist,  i  r, ”  la' e  e»ch  sung,  the  latter  being 
prayer  aloud.  The  othets towtt''  f"g  the.  choir  repeats  a 

their  places,  sittimr  upon  boyes  ....  'i  '  ''  '  1  ‘  1U1  lanlUpo'na  keeping 
kets  placed  for  then  The  A  „  'T?'*  with  robea  »r  Man 

front  seat,  with  her  depuTv  Z,  "“Tf*  °f  e”d>  aide  takes  the 
mosono'4kia  of  the  ^  ^ 

and  the  one  back  of  her  must  be  a  chi]  f  Tf i  '  *  Dt«w0<xl  dan, 
lapo'na  at  the  west  end  of  the  it  "  lls  '-Ian.  The  mi'iaii- 

dan.  The  A'wan  moS„no  4k,a  o  ZZ  “  ”  M<>”*  to  «*  Dogwood 
the  Corn  elan  and  the  one  I  L  ko'we  s'de  must  belong  to 

The  one  at  the  west  end  of  tl  r  her  "mst  l>e  a  child  of  this  clan, 

has  been  Ww*  *?  «*  C»™  dan.  As 

The  mi'iaiilapo'na  of  the ‘Hla'he  '  'ia  m'y  belong  to  any  clan, 

left  side,  standing  tl  r  ted  K,  »  f  f,  eF0Sit  their  «***»  bT  their 

of  the  Sho'koCe  side  place  Zb  1  P  °'  **  ^  Those 

tedikinawe  to  the  right  of  the  bn  1  t  r  °H  * 16  ligllt  and  tbeir 

•'vk“  ’■ 

watched  W  ThT eld  rTdinvq„Uiet  '"’V  ”7"“*’  theTare  closely 
sleep.  At'  sunZe  ;k  ethrSZtiirk°ther,  ^  ^  ■«*  4 

in  the  house  of  the  Shi'wano'‘kin  '."V.  la.vlng  a  ept  tw0  nlffhts 

are  dressed  by  members  of  tie -hZ  ^,'^‘>"0,  where  four 
Sho'ko'we  choir.  The  oZLn  bl-fck  k"!  ^mr  and  toar  by  the 

being  placed  over  it  and  fastened  Ii'l-eil.  "7  no1  removed,  a  mi'ha 

the  deep  embroidery  being  at  the’  top  A  ,Zo’  H°"  m  ^  •,*mU*r' 
skirt  only,  and  is  fastened  at  Z  Wk  Za  “I  ha. ls  fora 
the  bottom.  That  the  outer  skirt  S  ,  6  d®ep  embroidery  being  at 
ket  is  turned  over  at  the  ton  '/  '  b®  sufficientlT  short,  the  blan- 

the  white  cotton  frinwed  5ish  Item,  S°'''  °f  ata"llin*'  rIlfflc  above 
white  buckskin  with  Sflv  ZiZl  STT  *re  f  ^  d"*sed 
profusion  of  line  necklaces  -u, d  'tl!'  * " V  S° Z  Eadl  K‘rl  weara  a 
of  dark  blue  yarn  |  a„ ZZ  ii,  ‘  Tf V"  ndorned  with  bunches 

Thehmr  hangs  loosely  down  the  back,  and  l.anys ZZ?be  face  ^ 

north  fiide>  «nd  tbe^-ounge^sisteT1 JHue  Ctom ^ ^  f°remost  woman  in  the  line  on  the 
south  side;  those  next  to  these  two  are  **  ~  on  the 
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dress  complete,  the  ‘hlelh'pone0  (see  plate  xxxvra)  is  placed  on  the 
head.  When  the  ‘kia'potiikwe  are  ready  for  the  dance  those  who 
were  dressed  on  the  Sho'ko‘we  side  pass  around  by  the  west  side  of 
the  ham'pone  and  join  the  others  on  the  south.  Each  dancer  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  two  ‘hla'we  by  the  mi'laiilapo'na,  and  they  are  led  to  the 
plaza  by  the  A'wan  mosono'flua  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe  side  who  throws  meal 
before  her  as  she  proceeds.  She  joins  in  the  dance  for  a  short  time 
and  returns  to  her  seat.  The  ‘kia'potiikwe  face  the  east  while  dancing-. 
After  one  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe  choir,  the 
dancers  return  to  the  ‘Hla'hewe  side,  each  handing  her  ‘hla'we  to  a 
mi'laiilapo'na  and  receiving  two  ‘hle'we  instead.  They  now  pass  by 
the  west  side  around  to  the  Sho'ko‘we  side  and  out  into  the  plaza,  led  b}- 
the  A'wan  mosono'fida  of  the  Sho'ko‘we  side,  who  also  sprinkles  meal 
as  she  advances.  She  joins  the  ‘kia'potiikwe  in  the  dance  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  returns  to  the  ham'pone.  When  dancing  for  the  Sho'- 
ko'we  side  they  have  the  additional  music  of  the  flutists.  After  the 
dance  the  ‘kia'potiikwe  return  to  the  ham'pone  by  the  Sho'koSve  side, 
those  representing  the  ‘Hla'hewe  passing  around  to  their  own  side. 

The  girls  are  now  stripped  of  their  regalia  and  return  to  their  homes. 
They  are  no  sooner  departed  than  eight  Mu'luktakia  (certain  anthropic 
gods)  arrive  by  the  eastern  covered  way.  The  Ko'mosona,  director- 
general  of  the  Ko'tikili  (mythologic  fraternity),  having  been  notified 
by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  that  he  desired  the  services  of  eight 
Mu'luktakia,  gave  the  order  for  them  to  appear.  As  soon  as  the  Mu'luk¬ 
takia  reach  the  center  of  the  plaza  they  begin  dancing,  turning  first  one 
way  then  another,  and  dropping  grains  of  corn  of  the  colors  of  the  six 
regions,  which  are  carried  in  a  white  embroidered  sash  worn  by  each 
dancer.  After  a  short  appearance  in  the  plaza  for  the  purpose  of  drop¬ 
ping  the  corn,  the  Mu'luktakia  disappear  by  the  western  covered  way, 
and  the  A'shiwanni  gather  up  the  corn.  Each  shi'wanni  drops  six 
grains,  every  grain  being  of  the  color  of  one  of  the  six  regions,  into  each 
of  the  two  square  excavations,  the  one  on  the  north  having  been  made 
in  the  early  morning  by  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  the  one  on  the  south  by 
the  pe'kwin  at  the  same  hour.  They  carry  the  rest  of  the  corn  with 
them,  passing  down  the  Sho'koSve  side  and  up  the  ‘Hla'hewe  side, 
each  shi'wanni  giving  six  grains  of  corn  of  the  six  colors  to  each 

a  The  'hlelh'pone  is  a  ceremonial  headdress.  A  circle  is  formed  of  a  slender  bit  of  wood,  and  four 
additional  pieces  are  attached  to  the  band  at  equal  distances,  coming  together  at  the  other  ends, 
forming  a  sort  of  miter.  A  fringe  of  black  goat’s  wool,  in  the  present  instance  about  3£  inches  deep, 
extends  aronnd  the  band.  A  tablet  similar  to  those  carried  in  the  hands  stands  out  from  the  center 
of  the  miter,  and  a  thin  fringe  of  goat's  wool,  4  inches  deep,  dyed  red,  hangs  at  the  base.  Serrated 
pieces  of  wood,  symbolic  of  clouds,  attached  to  the  bands  stand  in  the  arches.  Each  cloud  symbol 
is  tipped  with  a  fluffy  eagle  plume.  A  bunch  of  yellow  parrot  plumes  stands  at  the  back  of  the 
•hlelh'ponne,  with  an  aigret  of  shorter  parrot  plumes  and  fluffy  eagle  feathers  at  its  base.  Long 
streamers  of  red  and  green  ribbon  hang  from  the  aigret.  The  'hlelh'pone,  like  other  ceremonial 
objects  of  the  Zufiis,.  are  freshly  decorated  whenever  they  are  to  be  used.  The  decorating  is  done  in 
the  houses  of  eight  men  designated  by  the  A'wan  a'mosi,  and  they  are  carried  to  the  ham'pone 
when  the  morning  star  appears  above  the  horizon. 
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■HIV  !  next  d,Stribute  the  «>">  to  the  members  of  the 

a  hewe  choir  then  to  the  ‘kla'punakwe,  the  Shi'wano'‘kia,  the  Sho'- 

ko  we  choir  and  last  the  flutists.  After  the  corn,  which  is  supposed  to 

tour  te'Hktoawed  bythhe  **  “•  dbtrfb»W. the  Ki“'^emosi  deposits 

he  Nad  d  ,  V  eXTatl0n  0,1  tbo  "°rtb  the  Shi'wanni  of 
-Nadi  deposits  four  in  the  one  on  the  soutli  to  the  deceased  A'shi 

reTxL™XreVhhetPlUTSWith  earth  “d  obliterate  ail  traces  of 
c  excavations,.  Ibe  two  choirs  and  flutists  now  go  to  their  homes 

t  1  ,refre®hment-  Upon  their  return  all  the  others  leave  except  the 

i.i  punakwe,  who  must  remain  and  eat  he'we  (wafer  bread)  made 

°f  corn  meal  mush.  They  may  drink  coffee  when  they  have  it 

the  pai  ti ci pants  in  the  drama  return  to  the  ham'pone  before  9 

clock  when  the  Mu'luktakia  reappear  through  the  eastern  covered 

way  with  four  spruce  trees,  each  tree  borne  by  two  of  the  cods  of 

whom  the  foremost  has  the  trunk  on  his  shoulder,  while  the  other  has 

his  noht  arm  around  the  top  of  the  tree.  They  post  one  of  the  trees 

The  Mu'lU  rk”  ^  the  ,ham'P°ne  and  three  at  the  «outh  end. 
Mu  luktakia  dance  about  during  the  planting  of  the  trees.  When 

hey  have  finished  they  leave  the  plaza  by  the  west  entrance  and 

pass  over  the  western  road  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  (abiding  place  of  the 

Council  of  the  Gods).  In  reality  they  go  about  half  a  mUe  to  a  bond 

t  le  ”ve1’  Wl'?re  an  embankment  protects  them  from  view,  and 

remove  the  regalia  of  the  gods  they  personate.  They  are  followed  by 

wo  men,  who  keep  well  to  their  left  and  are  apparently  unconscious  of 

the  p  esence  of  the  Mu'luktakia.  Their  mission  is,  however,  to  bring 

back  the  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  hidden  under  their  blankets 

H  fJiT  aSthf  Mu'luktSkia  leave  plaza,  the  general  dancing  of 
the  Hla  he  o  tnkwe  and  Sho'ko  o'tiikwe  begins.  The  female  dancers 
remain  inthe  house  of  the  Shi' wTano'‘kia  until  their  services  are  required, 
w  en  foui  of  them  are  led  by  the  A'wan  mo'sona  of  the  Tlla'hewe  side 
and  four  by  the  A'wan  mo'sona  of  the  Sho'ko£we  side  through  the 
eastern  covered  way  to  the  ham'pone,  those  for  the  Tlla'hewe  enterinc 
on  the  south  and  those  for  the  Sho'ko‘we  on  the  north.  Four  of 
the  girls- are  dressed  by  members  of  the  Tlla'hewe  choir  and  four  bv 
members  of  the  Sho'ko'we  choir  on  their  respective  sides,  their 
rega ha  hemg  identical  with  that  worn  by  the  ‘kia'potiikwe,  including 
the  hlelh  ponne.  s 

The  men  who  personate  the  ya'pota"  may  remain  in  the  plaza  observ¬ 
ing  ie  drama  until  such  time  as  they  are  wanted  for  the  dance  The 
ya  pota,  who  personifies  A'wan  ta'Vhu  (Great  Father  of  corn),  enters 
the  ham'pone  on.  the  TTla'hewe  side.  He  is  dressed  by  a  member 
of  the  choir  of  this  side.  He  wears  a  white  embroidered  kilt  fastened 
at  the  right  side  and  held  on  by  a  sash  tied  on  the  same  side.  A  fox 

o Several  men  take  their  turn  in  representing  ya'pota. 
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.skin  hangs  pendent  at  the  back,  and  a  perfect  ear  of  corn — not  a 
grain  must  be  missing — is  worn  in  the  back;  of  the  belt,  though  care¬ 
fully  concealed  from  view.  Spruce  twigs  standing  erect  are  fastened 
about  the  waist.  The  hair  hangs  down  the  back,  with  two  white  fluffy 
eagle  plumes  fastened  one  below  the  other.  The  front  bangs  cover  the 
face,  which  is  painted  white,  and  there  are  daubs  of  the  same  paint  on 
each  breast,  shoulder,  scapula,  upper  arm,  and  leg  above  the  knee. 
Dance  moccasins  are  worn,  with  anklets  blocked  with  black  and  white 
porcupine  quills,  and  hanks  of  native  blue  yarn  hanging  in  tassels,  with 
sleigh  bells  attached,  are  worn  below  the  knees.  Four  strings  of  olive 
shells  and  black  stone  beads  hang  over  the  right  shoulder  across  the 
chest  and  back.  These  beads,  which  are  claimed  to  be  very  old,  are 
the  property  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  are  greatly  treasured 
by  him. 

Each  dancer,  including  ya'pota,  holds  a  ‘hla'we  in  each  hand  received 
from  the  mi'laiilapona.  The  dancers  of  the  ‘FIla'hewre  side  are  joined  by 
those  of  the  Sho'ko‘we  side  and  pass  in  rile,  the  ya'pota  midway,  to 
the  plaza,  led  by  the  A'wan  mosono'flda  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe  side,  who 
throws  meal  in  a  line  before  her  as  she  advances.  A  line  is  formed 
facing  the  east,  and  after  dancing  a  while  the}T  turn  and  form  into  tile 
facing  south  and  dance  again  (see  plate  xxxix).  This  movement  is 
repeated  throughout  the  dance,  with  an  occasional  change  by  turning 
all  the  way  round. 

The  ya'pota  uses  his  left  foot  principally  to  balance  himself,  vio¬ 
lently  moving  the  right  foot  up  and  down.  The  women  keep  their 
feet  close  together,  slightly  raising  the  heel,  the  motion  being  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  knee.  All  extend  their  arms  before  them  and  keep  time 
with  the  songs  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe,  entreating  the  Sun  Father  to  embrace 
the  Earth  Mother  that  she  may  give  to  them  the  fruits  of  her  being-. 
Shortly  after  the  dance  begins,  rive  women, “  wearing  their  black 
dresses  and  blanket  wraps,  come  from  the  ceremonial  house  of  the 
Kia'kwemosi  and  pass  through  the  ham'pone  on  the  ‘Hla'hewe  side 
to  the  plaza.  Each  woman  passes  her  mi'li  before  the  mouth  of  each 
dancer,  who  draws  a  breath  from  it,  and  they  return  to  the  house  by 
the  'llla'hewe  side.  The  dance  continues  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
dancers  return  to  the  ham'pone,  those  of  the  Sho'lio‘we  side,  who  enter 
first,  passing  around  to  the  north  side. 

The  'hla'we  are  received  by  the  mi'laiilapo'na.  The  A'wan  moso- 
no'flua  lingers  in  the  plaza  a  moment  or  two  after  the  others  leave, 
dancing  slowly  back  to  the  ham'pone  as  she  faces  east.  On  taking  her 
seat  she  deposits  her  ‘hla'we  in  the  basket  beside  her. 

The  dancers  now  receive  the  ‘hie' we,  and  those  on  the  ‘llla'hewe 

n  These  women,  who  approach  the  different  dancers  with  their  mi'wachi,  are  the  Shi'wano''kta  and 
the  wives  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni. 
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mo  sono  kia  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  The  Slm'l-7  '  •  A  Wan 
bv  the  fluHefe  t'i  i  .  ne  mo  ko  we  chon-  is  mined 

the  coming- year  After  the  dan  il  UUfV  °*  lei  cblI(iren  'hiring- 
the  A'wan  n  n  '  m  •  CG  thGy  return  to  the  Sho'koVe  side 

those  belonging  to  the  Whewe  ^arouid  tothe  south  side6  ^ 

disrobe  them  and  "pi-epare  fo^^nother  set^f  ^ancer”^  **  ^ 
soon  as  the  others  are  gone,  led  by  the  A'wan  a 2ft  ^TdeT 

distributed  among  the  spectators.  While  the  more^xd  <U°Ulld  ancl 

£5£^.s=»£33S 

nit,  the  house  tops  are  crowded  with  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 
es,  iv earing-  their  best  clothes  and  most  elaborate  blankets  and  exhih 
■ting  the  most  intense  interest  in  all  that  is  passing  before  then. 

lancing  is  resumed  after  the  feast,  each  side  having  five  dances 
oio  the  arrival  ot  the  sunset  dancers.  The  he'kunowanhali't 
and  sho'lipsimonthle'ona  appear  before  the  nshun'ath  ,te  ‘  The  two 
girls  are  dressed  behind  a  blanket  held  by  the  elder  brother  Brne 
p.iest  and  another  shhwanni.  The  Kia'kwemosi  assists  the  girls  for 
time  then  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  takes  his  place  and  com 
p'etes  the  dress.  Their  attire  is  like  that  of  the  .kitwiikwe 
At terthe  he'kupowanhak'tona  are  dressed  they  retire  to  a  lovler  room 
n  the  ceremonial  house  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  which  opens  into  the 
ha  .  pone.  There  their  hair  is  parted  over  the  head  Id  d™  the 
bac  k,  done  up  on  both  sides  over  wooden  forms  used  exclusively  for 
ceremonial  hair  dressing,  and  then  wrapped  with  native  blue  yarn 
hho  hpsmionthle  ona's  dress  is  like  that  of  ya’pota,  with  long  strings 
of  tuiquo.se  beads  hanging  from  his  ears.  He  wears  three  white 
utty  eagle  plumes  down  the  back  of  the  hair,  instead  of  two  but 
e  does  not  have  the  ear  of  corn  in  his  belt.  While  the  gWs  are 
•  '  mg  their  hair  dressed  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  spreads 

7the  -HI  h  0'10  7°"  the  0th6r’  on  tbG  flooi'  the  ham'pone 
on  the  Hla  laewc  side  toward  the  west  end.  A  low  box  is  placed 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  blanket  rug,  upon  which  a  shi'wanni  takes 
his  seat,  and  one  of  the  he'kupowanhak'tona  partly  reclines  on 
the  rug  with  her  head  held  between  the  hands  of  the  shi'wanni,  he 
he  being  careful  to  keep  her  hair  from  the  face.  The  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  spreads  a  white  cotton  cloth  over  the  body  of  the  girl, 
and  the  pe'kwin  colors  her  chin  and  lower  jaw  black  with  paint  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  A'shiwanni  from  the  undermost 
world.  A  line  is  first  drawn  across  the  face  near  the  upper  lip,  black 
is  laid  on  below  this  line,  and  then  corn  pollen  is  applied  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  face.  The  black  is  symbolic  of  rain  clouds  and  the 
pollen  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  girl  now  stands  while  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  repeated  with  the  other  he'kupowanhak'tona  and  the  sho'lipsi- 
monthle'ona.  When  the  face  decorations  are  finished  the  blankets 
are  folded  into  smaller  proportions.  The  pe'kwin  sits  on  the  box, 
which  remains  in  place,  and  two  A'shiwanni  hold  a  blanket  protecting 
him  from  view  while  he  prepares  a  he'kupowanne,  which  consists  of  an 
ear  of  corn  and  eight  te'likinawe  (offerings  to  the  Sun  Father,  Moon 
Mother,  and  Corn  Mother)  secured  in  a  mi'ha,  which  is  folded  into 
a  strip  about  8  inches  wide  and  3G  or  more  inches  long.  The  end 
containing  the  corn  and  te'likinawe  rests  on  the  head.  The  embroid¬ 
ered  portion  forms  the  lower  end  of  the  scarf-like  piece.  On  com¬ 
pleting  the  he'kupowanne  the  pe'kwin  resigns  his  seat  to  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest,  who  makes  a  second  he'kupowanne.  On  its  com¬ 
pletion  the  two  are  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  he'kupowanhak'tona, 
and  pounds  of  ko'hakwa  (white  shell  beads),  turquoise,  and  coral 
necklaces  are  heaped  upon  each  package.  Each  he'kupowanhak'tona 
gives  an  additional  touch  to  the  hekupowanne  to  properly  balance  it 
on  the  head  before  proceeding  in  tile,  with  sho'lipsimonthle'ona 
between  them,  to  the  plaza.  The  girls  carry  ‘hla'we,  and  the  youth 
carries  in  his  right  hand  te'likinawe,  with  a  hoop  (world  symbol) 
colored  blue  with  la'showanne  attached,  and  the  folded  kilt  from  the 
meal  painting  in  the  hilm'pone;  and  in  the  left  hand  the  Kia'kwemosi’s 
mi'li.  The  three  are  led  to  the  plaza  by  the  A' wan  mosono'dua 
of  the  ‘Illa'hewe  side,  who  remains  a  few  moments  in  the  plaza  and 
then  retires  to  the  hSm'pone,  then  the  vice  A'wan  mosono'‘kia  appears 
and  continues  dancing  after  the  others,  who  dance  but  fifteen  minutes. 
They  must  not  turn  their  faces  from  the  east  until  they  enter  the 
ham'pone.  The  he'kupowanhak'tona  do  not  venture  to  raise  their 
heads  for  fear  of  dropping  the  he'kupowanne. 

The  pe'kwin  removes  the  he'kupowanne  from  the  heads  of  the  he'ku¬ 
powanhak'tona  and  hands  them  to  two  men,  who  hold  them  in  the  left 
arm,  much  as  an  infant  in  civilization  is  carried,  and  proceed  with  them 
to  the  plaza.  They  face  the  east,  and  pray,  sprinkling  meal  from  a  meal 
basket  held  in  the  left  hand.  Each  has  an  attendant  who  stands  north 
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Wrsoflt  hew™  ■',e  ^  retU™  t0  the  hiim'pone,  and  the 

elder  brother  BowpS^ ZTn  U ’T*  ft*  ^  by  the 

holds  them  gently  in  his  arms  while  he  -t"  .  1  '-'Tt  l°  the  pe  lc'vln’  wll° 
and  prays  to  the  Sun  Father  ,  m  “  !“  ^  “nter  of  ph» 

to  his  people  Henravs  H  t  ft,  &M<  lea  fc  l’  happiness,  and  long-  life 

o/  A-woH„:ri^ar  ®  “i,h  a"™- 

a  circle,  he  draws  from  them  the  §  V  ,  kupowanne  round  in 

large  bowl  with  serrated  ed«-e  and  ^  breath’  (leposits  them  in  a 
them.  SG’  and  spreads  aa  embroidered  kilt  over 

hak'tona^and^carrying  he'iniDo  ““  ,U“  the  he'kupowan- 

repeat  the  ceremony  of  the' h  ”|"  '""K'  '1l>e<;li“  ly  !JrePai'cd  for  them, 
The  flutists  acelpany  the  Sho  J°"’3':hak ‘"r  With  e™T  detail, 
dance,  but  they  do  “ot  ,>  y  f  aV®  °U'  "'lle"  the  “■‘Sn'ashuW 
'bin  and  cibS  Th*  ShI™'“'- 

with  their  ilfe-giyerL  pai  aTfllT  th’  "  °  «*  “^“''ashute 

P'aza  by  the  extern  covered  way  }  “*m*r  le»™ 

member'of11  th^HWhlwe  choh-  l^sh  ®fe  is  dressed  bJ  a 

he  wears  two  plumes  on  the  back  of  hishair  instead  of°th’  that 

casins  are  painted  white  and  there  ire  d<mb  f  •  ,  fc  ,lee;  hls  moc‘ 

r;:-h  !;^ 

is  an  invocation  to  this  bird  that  .  "  awk'’  whlch 


is  an  invocation  to  this  bird  that  thos^wh  1 

made  tired.  The  A'wan  mosono'‘k!a  of  the*  SWko”t8,II^“-y-n0t  ** 
A'wan  mosono'‘kia  of  the  ‘Hh'hewp  sirln  i  °  •  1  Slde  l01ns  the 
on  her  head  and  carrying ^2  A weanng  a  •hlelh'ponnC 
‘Hla'hewe  side  precedes  A^h.iwnh"'  ^  i  Tan  mosono  kla  of  the 

nt^'^'eVt-t  tZ  .SbF'1- 

keeping  time  with  the  Whet/cholr  byThe  Ll7  ■"’/"f"  '°0«ler’ 
the  arms  and  legs,  while  he  strikes l^ptne  w*h te  otZ^n1 

enteimg  the  ham'pone  the  A'wan  a'mosono'‘kia  are  relieved  of  th^® 

•hlelh  ponne  and  -hla'we  and  return  to  their  seate  ^  °‘  the'r 

Passing  first  bytteTOaC”  chdrjlfw”"  TisX^lTt  j££ 

l^1'"  and  -ntrdres  then,  toward  the  earth!! \7Zn  l 


a  See  Classification  of  (he  liigher  powers. 


bSee  pi.  iv. 
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described.  At  this  moment  all  expectorate,  that  they  may  have  good 
hearts  and  much  strength  for  the  song  and  dance.  A'shuwahanona 
repeats  the  ceremony  with  the  plumes  over  the  A'shiwanni,  Sho'kckwe 
choir,  flutists,  the  mi'laiilapo'na  of  the  Sho'koSve  side,  and  those  of  the 
‘Hla'hewe  side;  he  then  removes  his  regalia,  assisted  by  a  member  of 
the  ‘Hla'hewe  choir,  and  leaves  the  plaza  by  the  eastern  covered  way. 

The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  now  ties  a  white  fluffy  eagle  plume  to 
each  tree  with  a  cotton  cord,  that  the  plume  may  convey  the  breath 
prayers  to  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  to  water  the  earth.  After  the 
plumes  are  attached  to  the  trees,  there  are  ten  dances  by  the  ‘Hla'he 
o'tiikwe  and  Sho'ko  o'tiikwe,  which  continue  the  best  part  of  the 
night. 0 

The  pottery  bowl,  which  has  remained  over  the  coals,  is  removed  at 
dark  and  a  large  lire  is  lighted  from  the  coals,  wood  having  been  placed 
near  by.  The  legend  says  that  a  light  must  be  kept  so  that  the  Corn 
maidens  may  be  carefully  watched  and  protected.  All  through  the 
long  night  the  dancers  are  ever  ready  to  perform  their  part.  The 
pe'kwin  leads  the  man  of  the  Frog  clan  to  the  ham'pone  at  earliest 
dawn,  and  he  sits  on  a  wadded  blanket  immediately  back  of  the  cloud 
symbol,  facing  east.  He  holds  an  ear  of  corn,  a  miniature  crook  with 
eagle  and  turkey  plumes  and  feathers  from  the  birds  of  the  six  regions 
attached,  and  two  te'likinawe  in  his  right  hand.  He  prays  for  rains, 
and  just  as  the  plaza  is  bathed  in  sunlight,  the  te'likinawe  of  the 
mi'laiilapo'na  and  mi'wachi,  obedient  to  his  command,  fall  over.* 

Following  the  all-night  dancing,  the  four  ‘kia'potiikwe,  led  by  the 
A'wan  mosono'‘kia  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe  side  and  four  by  the  A'wan 
mosono'dtia  of  the  Sho'ko‘we  side  come  to  the  plaza  before  sunrise 
and  enter  the  ham'pone  from  the  south:  the  ‘kia'potiikwe  led  by  the 
A'wan  mosono'‘kia  of  the  Sho'ko‘we  side  pass  around  to  the  north, 
and  are  dressed  as  before  described.  After  the  girls  of  the  ‘Hla'hewe 
side  are  robed  in  their  regalia  they  join  the  others  on  the  north,  when 
all  are  led  to  the  plaza  by  A'wan  mosono'‘kia  of  the  Sho'ko‘we  side, 
who  throws  a  line  of  meal  before  her  as  she  proceeds.  Each  girl 
carries  the  ‘hle'we,  which  she  constantly  moves  toward  the  earth 
during  the  dance.  They  are  accompanied  by  the  Sho'ko‘we  choir  and 
flutists,  neither  the  musicians  nor  these  particular  dancers  ceasing  for 
a  moment  from  sunrise  until  9  o’clock,  for  the  dancers  must  not  return 
to  the  ham'pone  until  the  cloud  symbol  is  bathed  in  sunlight.  During 

n  When  a  woman  wishes  to  leave  the  ham'pone  for  any  purpose  during  the  night  she  is  attended 
by  a  member  of  the  choir  of  her  side.  Such  attendants  are  called  Pi'dashiwanni.  The  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  acts  in  this  capacity  several  times  during  the  night,  and  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest 
watches  carefully  that  no  one  associated  with  the  drama  sleeps.  To  sleep  at  this  time  would  give 
great  offense  to  the  gods  whom  they  address. 

b  The  ear  of  corn  is  afterward  placed  in  the  stacked  corn  in  his  house,  the  two  te'likinawe  are  depos¬ 
ited  south  of  the  village  on  the  road  to  the  shrine  of  the  Snake  fraternity,  and  the  crook  is  returned 
to  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  As  the  man  of  the  Frog  clan  does  not  possess  a  crook  he  must  borrow 
one.  He  is  called  by  the  pe'kwin  to  take  part  in  the  'Hla'hewe  ceremonial  because  he  possesses  such 
valuable  songs  for  rains  that  mi'wachi  and  te'likinawe  obey  his  commands. 
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to  the  plaza  °f  !u®  Sho'ko‘we  side  come 

miwachi  bearers  Lake  frequent  L  °'  “*  *"•» 

■  before  the  lips  of  the  dancers  that  tf  *  Pl»»  to  pass  the  mi'wachi 
the  breath  of  A'woLwil'ona’  7  “f  mWe  «*  ^  of  life, 

^^^.7 1  *•-.  al-dy  attired  i„ 
Sho'koVe  side,  when  they  sprinkle  ea  *1  /'  ,  !  Pe  kwin  &'st  down  the 
the  reeds  dipped  into  their  gourd  i  ' '  '  fsketot  c0™.  thSyouths  with 
with  an  ear  of  corn  dipped  if  to  her,  L  a  'Vat?r  and  the  maidens  each 
to  the  south  and  down  the S >Ud  ™8eL  .  T'«y  continue  round 

corn  on  that  side-  the  •  then  ?  "*•  sP™kli"S  the  baskets  of 

into  line,  facing back  ofthe' k-"'0 Lf  ^  where  the.v  torn, 

.  the  elder  brother  Ii„w  prfesfn,  t LT  A‘  the  time 

tobacco  to  the  flutists,  one  after  the  'eed  fi'led  with  "ative 

Puff.  Ten  mi'wachi  bearers  now  ‘  v  "““W  to  P‘V  to  take  a 
and  ‘kia’punakwe,  each  drawing  her'mifli  'n,el*fOTe,the  ‘kia’potiikwe 
the  mouth  of  each  dancer  after  wiiieh  tl  ' '  ''  01  tour  tunes  before 
-d  repeat  the  passing  ’f ?£&*???"**  ‘>’e  flute  players 
flutists;  and,  beginning  with  the  Sho  ko'  T' of  the 
mi'wachi  before  the  mouth  of  mri  choir’  theJ  dl-aw  their 

with  prayers  for  a  pureTfart  h  „  ,  T  “J1  '‘'ways 

A'wonawil'ona.  ’  '  ,  ami  long  life,  which  comes  from 

Bow  priest  stands  on  ddHLf  the  ^  ""'‘“f  the  elder  brother 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dancers  . ,  .*>«>ther  Bow  priest 

the  rain-makers*  may  gather  top-efh’  wkir  the  rhombi  that 

rhombi  cease  the  topu^kwf  n  •  u  Wf 6r  the  earth‘  When  the 
described,  passing  from  the  norti'1”  "V  °+-  6  dancers  as  heretofore 

the  pe'kwin  and  elder  brother  Bo  1  ^  °  '  H'  JlUe;  and’  Pr®ceded  by 
brother  Bow  priest  they  W  T  *T  T*  f°l,OWed  b*  the  lounger 

to  visit  He'p„L,a:^tLL„:  :ef  \  !hra8ter" comvi  ^ 

Middle  of  the  world.  '  ^  wdlci  18  symbolic  of  the 

He  patina  has  an  under  room  fi  hxr  c  +•  ± 
the  Indian  placed  one  before  the  ofher  flT?  °f 

stone.  The  shrine  is  roofed  wifi  n  '  door  and  waIIs  are  of 

These  beams  are  filled  h!  wi  h  t  ““fT  6  inches  *“  diameter, 
earth  to  a  depth  equ-il  to  the  di  t  '""  V""  wkole  18  co™'ed  with 
middle  finger.  ThTrorf has  a  hLT  L'  elbo*  ‘°  the  «P  «f  the 

objects  deposited  within  The  '  l"8!  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 

soaked  through  fhT^eTanCaTe  madon^the  ,h'“  the  water  had 
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stones.  The  center  one  has  somewhat  the  form  of  the  helmet  mask, 
and  is  referred  to  as  “the  mask  of  the  Sal'imobiya”  (certain  warrior 
gods  and  seed  bearers).  The  upper  story  of  He'patina  is  the  size  of 
the  heart  of  the  ‘Kian'astepi  (Ilwdrotrechus  remigis).  The  under  cham¬ 
ber  is  the  size  of  the  ‘Kian'astepi  with  his  legs  spread.  North  of  the 
shrine,  and  adjoining  it,  is  a  small  inclosure  in  which  the  A'shiwanni 
deposit  te'likinawe. 

When  the  party  arrive  at  He'patina  they  circle  round  the  shrine  four 
times  toward  the  left,  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  whirl¬ 
ing  the  rhombi,  and  then  halt  before  it.  The  two  ‘kia'punakwe  of  the 
‘Hla'hewe  side  empty  the  water  from  their  vessels  into  one  of  the  cloud 
vases  standing  within  the  upper  chamber  of  the  shrine;  the  other  two 
‘kia'punakwe  empty  their  vessels  into  another  cloud  vase  in  the  shrine. 
After  most  earnest  prayers  by  all,  the  pe'kwin  deposits  the  vases  con¬ 
taining  the  water  in  the  lower  chamber.  The  eaivs  of  corn  carried  by 
the  maidens  are  left  with  their  emptied  vases  in  the  upper  chamber,  s}un- 
bolizing  the  rains  impregnating  the  earth,  so  that  she  sends  forth  the 
fruits  of  her  being.  The  jugs,  which  are  ancient,  are  carried  away, 
being  the  property  of  the  Kia'kwemosi.  The  two  cloud  vessels  carried 
by  the  maidens  are  manufactured  for  the  occasion,  the  one  for  the 
Tlla'hewe  side  being  made  by  a  woman  of  the  Dogwood  clan  and  that 
for  the  Sho'kobve  side  by  a  woman  of  the  Corn  clan. 

On  their  return  to  the  plaza  the  ‘kia'punakwe,  by  request  of  the 
pe'kwin,  take  their  places  in  the  line  of  dancers,  each  ‘kia'punakwe 
alternating  with  a  ‘kla'potiikwe.  The  youths  have  been  relieved  of 
the  jugs  and  reed  sprinklers.  When  all  have  danced  a  short  time, 
the  mi'wachi  bearers  pass  their  fetishes  before  the  mouth  of  each  dancer 
and  afterward  to  each  person  in  the  ham'pone.  At  this  time  the  elder 
and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  leave  the  plaza  through  the  eastern 
covered  way. 

But  a  single  log  remains  of  the  fire  which  burned  brightly  throughout 
the  night.  The  man  of  the  Badger  clan  who  brought  the  coals  from 
the  ki'wi‘sine  to  the  plaza  now  lights  a  cedar  stick,  about  2  feet  long, 
at  the  fire  and  carries  the  burning  wood  to  a  spring  north  of  the  ruin 
Ma‘sak!a,  together  with  four  ears  of  corn  tied  together,  and  one  te'liki- 
nane  to  A'witelin  ‘Si'ta  (Earth  Mother)  and  three  to  the  deceased  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Badger  clan.  As  he  leaves  the  plaza  the  ShoTo^we  choir 
sing:  “Go  with  the  lire  and  plant  your  plume  offerings.”  He  makes 
an  excavation  the  depth  of  the  lower  arm  to  the  elbow  and  deposits  the 
te'likinawe,  with  prayers  to  the  gods,  including  the  ancients  of  his 
clan,  to  bless  the  Earth  Mother  with  rain,  that  she  may  yield  the  fruits 
of  her  being;  then  he  returns  with  the  corn  and  what  remains  of  the 
stick  of  cedar.  He  throws  the  wood  into  the  smoldering  fire  and  car¬ 
ries  the  corn  to  his  home,  where  it  is  kept  until  the  next  planting  time. 

As  stated  before,  when  the  sunlight  falls  upon  the  cloud  symbol  the 
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mi  wachi  and  lines  of  te'likinawp  foil  ,  , 

of  the  Frog  clan,  who  has  t  t  Js  '  C°.mmand  °f  •>» 

of  It  facing-  east.  Although  the  writer  i  -  ,  f  V  paintln£  and  west 
it  is  impossible  to  discoverthe  clever  t  '  i  '7  7  near  the  cloud  symbol, 
and  te'likinawe.  The  AV-n  a  W  16  talIin£  of  the  mi'waohi 

native  black  blanket  wm  ™  er thTbhT  ?  ]  ^  de,icate  «**■<»« 

a'mosono'-kia;  the  other  mi'laiitepo^  riae  “"d  T  of  «*  AV“ 
on  their  heads.  A  member  of  fl  mi  m  ’  tUld  a  pIace  tdeir  baskets 
of  the  A'wan  %  %  ™Z°  **  *-*«*.,«* 

ko‘we  choir  and  a  flutist  stand  to  tl  I  T  r“  “ember  of  the  Sho'- 
0,1  ‘he  Sho'koVe  side.  The  men  ,1  °h  ^  AVan  '"osono'-kia 
The  A'wan  moso„o'’kra  of  he  'H  d  a  lTkete  on  **  heads. 
Patty  who  holds  the  basket  with  t  tk  f  °  15  the  olre  of  the 
‘he  him, 'pone  "‘^ht  hand.  All  i„ 

lemoved  and  the  Shi'wanni  of  tbe  \v  \  °  tbe  1111  laidaP°'na  are 

pants  with  meal.  The  A'wan  a'mo  o  ^  SpnnkIed  a11  the  partici- 
time  with  the  Sho'ko  Ve  cS  and  Tr  ?  ^  three  keep 

body,  and  the  ‘kia'potiikwe  and  ‘I-IZ  T  “  pecnll!u'  "'otion  of  the 
The  picture  presented  at  tils  «me  is  “  7',  °Onti,m0  tbe  dance, 
striking  to  be  seen  during  the  entire  draml  °  pleasing  a°d 

facing  east.'  '  Aga,”  thleUer'and ytu‘n^fbrott"  B^’  f°™ 
the  early  morning  oeren  o,u  e  Un“asI"S'y  “»«  the  opening  „f 

aloud;  after  the  prayer  the  ba’s|g  t  P.  Te8  together  “ad  P™v 
placed  in  line  in  their  former  position' '  TiTt”'  the  lleads  and 
the  three  musicians  remain  +>  ^  wan  a  mosono'‘kia  and 

beside  their  baskets.  '  *  1U8,  16  °ther  mi'laiilapo'na  stoop 

tested  through  the  ton^hou^of  °c  e"dUranCe  havin"  been  severely  , 
the  ham'pone  by  the  Sho'koSve  [nU°m  motion,  now  return  to 
to  the  ‘Hla'hewe  si^td^  ££?  TheZ  -und 

•  their  former  places  in  the  ham'r  ?,  lh  kiapunakwe  take 
command  of  he  mm  of  the  f”6’  '  whi‘b  Ml  by 

and  the  kilts  thrown  over  m"  r' *  retMrned  “>  "'o  »aske,s 

tstered  by  the  Kla'kwemosi,  who'  dip,  it  ‘fromT  “  '!•“  a<W 
with  a  shell.  The  holv  wim,-  ;  •  •  1  the  medicine  bowl 

the  male  participants L  fZ  !“  tm'n  t0  the  A'shiwanni, 

a  goodly  number  having  ova  thereafter  *  6  'Spectators  iu  the  plaza, 

night  there  were  but  few  present  and  theT’  durin^  the 

deserted.  All  eject  the  mJj  ’  \  th  house  tops  were  quite 
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to  them  the  fruits  of  her  being.  After  the  prayers  the  mi'waehi 
are  gathered  from  the  cloud  symbol  by  their  owners,  and  the  man  of 
the  Frog  clan  gathers  the  meal  of  the  cloud  symbol  in  his  blanket  and 
deposits  it  in  the  river,  to  lie  carried  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  The  A' wan 
a'mosono'‘kia,  the  other  mi'laiilapo'na,  and  the  a'mosi  of  the  three 
choirs  carry  the  baskets  to  their  homes,  the  women  placing  the  ‘hla'we 
and  Tile'we  in  the  corn  stacks  in  their  houses  to  remain  permanently. 
The  corn  from  the  baskets  is  put  away  separate  from  the  other  corn 
in  the  house,  to  be  planted  the  coming  year.  After  the  morning  meal 
each  woman  plants  her  te'likinawe  in  the  field.  The  he'kupowan- 
hak'tona  and  sho'lipsimonthle'ona  accompany  the  pe'kwln  to  a  held 
north  of  the  village,  where  each  deposits  te'likinawe  to  the  Council  of 
the  Gods,  imploring  them  to  gather  the  rain-makers  of  the  North  to 
water  their  fields.  Again  they  visit  a  held  west  of  the  village,  where 
te'likinawe  are  deposited  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  that  the  rain¬ 
makers  of  the  West  may  gather  and  send  rain  to  fructify  the  earth. 
The  same  is  repeated  in  fields  south  and  east  of  the  village.  All  per¬ 
sons  who  have  officiated  in  any  way  in  the  drama  deposit  te'likinawe. 

The  flutists  at  this  season  make  offerings  at  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Pa'yatamu  which 
is  seldom  visited.  It  is  in  the  south  wall  of  a  mesa  several  miles  east  of  Zuni,  and  is 
barely  accessible.  It  is  necessary  to  scale  an  almost  vertical  rock  for  12  or  more 
feet.  The  Zunis  have  a  way  of  getting  their  toes  and  fingers  into  crevices  in  rocks 
and  appear  to  proceed  with  but  little  difficulty.® 

When  the  directors  of  the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities  delegated  two  members 
of  the  Flute  order,  one  being  an  officer,  to  accompany  the  writer  to  the  sacred  spot, 
they  were  charged  to  observe  great  secrecy,  that  others  might  not  be  made  aware 
of  the  visit.  Accordingly,  with  a  few  companions,  they  started  off,  ostensibly  for  a 
pleasure  ride,  not  venturing  to  go  direct  to  the  locality.  The  detour  prevented  them 
from  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  in  time  to  reach  the  shrine  before  the  cave 
(see  plate  xma)  had  become  too  much  shaded  to  be  photographed,  the  climb  being 
long  and  tedious.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  objects  to  be  removed  and 
placed  in  the  sunlight. 

The  aged  officer  was  horrified  on  discovering  the  writer’s  intention  and  begged 
that  the  images  of  Pa'yatamu  be  not  taken  from  the  place  where  they  had  rested 
undisturbed  for  centuries  of  moons.  But  it  had  to  he  done,  and  the  curious  figures 
were  placed  in  line  on  a  ledge  below  the  shrine  just  as  they  stood  in  the  cave  (see 
plate  xi.ib) .  There  was  no  evidence  of  other  images  than  those  photographed  having 
been  deposited.  Quantities  of  te'likinawe,  with  plumes  still  beautiful,  were  found  in 
the  cave  and  in  crevices  in  the  roofing  rocks,  and  hundreds  long  since  despoiled  of 
their  plumes  lay  scattered  about.  After  the  sacred  objects  had  been  photographed, 
the  officer  and  the  writer  tenderly  returned  them  to  their  places  in  the  cave. 6 

The  party  was  discovered  when  descending  the  mountain,  and  the  information 
was  carried  to  the  village,  so  that  upon  the  return  of  the  writer  and  her  companions 
there  was  great  excitement.  Had  the  people  in  general  known  of  the  temporary 
removal  of  the  images  of  Pa'yatamu  their  wrath  would  have  known  no  bounds;  but 
these  children  of  nature  are  like  civilized  beings  of  tender  years,  and  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  through  kindness  or  firmness,  as  occasion  requires,  by  those  for  whom  they 
entertain  profound  respect. 

ft  The  novel  plan  of  making  two  Indians  serve  as  a  ladder,  one  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
other,  was  used  in  order  to  reach  this  shrine. 

i'Two  of  these  images  are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 
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o^  r-VAHAn-E,  thanksgiving  FESTIVAL  FOB  crops 

U  depends  "P»»  the 

annual  occurrence*  of  the  P®erops-  ™e  it  is  an 

take  part  in  it.  The  Ant  frnte,  -f  (Bow  P™sthood),  others 

to  its  relation  ,ith  **»*  <"*« 

festival,  re'qu^to  an^gPortthf™f  ^ideJ  the  time  for  the 
pa'mosona  (scalp  custodian)  and  his  deputy  °  A  ®h,wannl  with  the 
the  notihcation  the  first  body  of  tu,  '  •  °  the  mornmg  after 

of  the  ShiWkfit  (Priestess  of  tcZiM  l'*  "I  ^  ',0"se 
cigarette  as  long-  as  the  distant  +v  tj)’  and  each  makes  a 

the  second  finger.  Each  reed  is  fii?11]  -f,  nu‘tacarpus  to  the  tip  of 

shi'wanni,  having  painted  “his  cigarette^  “7®  and  each 

which  he  is  assigned  wraps  it  in  «  ?  ^  Y  C°lor  ot  the  region  to 

are  made  by  the  elder  and  youno-e^brotherB^'  0^-11^011^  cigarettes 
the  pa'mosona  and  his  deputv  &  The  K  \  Bow  Pnests  and  given  to 
cigarettes  made  by  the  A'shiwanni  YY*  k™e,fosl  now  collects  the 
telling  him  to  find  good  men  one  fv  *  ,  a.nds./them  to  the  pa'mosona 
tion  of  the  coming  festival  and  to  T  kl.,wi*8in6’  to£ive  notifica- 

pa'mosona  hands  three  curettes  o  h  ^  f°r  the  d— ■  The 

from  each  of  the  three  ki'wiWe  tho  J"  a^®lstant’  who  selects  a  man 
designated  by  the  colors  of  his  chm retted  h'l  EaSt’  and  Nadir’ 

a  man  from  each  of  the  other  ki'wihfi  lu  *  °  Pa  ulosona  chooses 
finite.  The  pa’mosona  and  **  ^ 

homes  seven  nights  and  on  tho  efain  their  cigarettes  in  their 

ki'wfisiwe  to  which  they  be  I  on  o-  wh  *  *  r!""  Y  Ble-V  take  to  the 

taken  whiff.  T,K  nil  present 

day  following  the  distribution  of  1 1  ,  .•  .  ldlstnlmted.  On  the  fourth 

the  young  women  of  the  villno-e  that  thT"3  -T  a*  selecteci  nien  notify 

eveningi,ubeCh„'pawa(sZbfa,dM "  them  toasscnhle  in  the 

enee  to  this  request  "Z  Obedi- 

though  those  of  the  elite  usuullV  '  th<!?  “  ”ever  lack  of  girls, 

»  ftneat  is  their  J.e ,or  ceremofhl  f  d  d^ '  tb™  I-™*,! 

nights  in  the  kiWsiwe  the  «  t  t‘  They  gather  for  four 

fourth  until  sunrise  They  da  ?  untl1  midnight  and  the 

being  the  special  privilege!,  the ”  p"'*  ''  **  M. 

notification  the  sono- maker- f  n  01  f°m  nights  following  the 

%  ™  s  i ear 

suspension  of  the  ceremonials  of  these  people.  '  J  enrs'  auother  distance  of  the  gradual 

and  any  exception  to  this  mle  K  very  rare.1'^  ““  tribeS  With  wilich  the  writer  is  familiar. 
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the  Gods  of  War  that  the  enemji  may  lie  destroyed.  The  members  of 
the  Bow  priesthood  gather  in  their  ceremonial  chamber,  each  bringing 
his  warrior  wand,  which  in  some  instances  is  completed  after  the 
arrival.  As  each  warrior  arrives  those  present  greet  him,  asking  him 
to  be  seated.  Those  who  have  their  wands  ready  place  them  at  once  in 
an  Apache  basket,  the  feather  ends  radiating.  The  others  are  depos¬ 
ited  there  as  they  are  completed.  The  foundation  of  the  wand  is  a  slat 
about  2  inches  square  at  the  base  and. about  8  inches  in  length,  zig¬ 
zagged  to  symbolize  lightning,  and  colored  blue-green.  This  piece  of 
wood  never  receives  a  second  coat  of  paint,  consequently  the  color  soon 
vanishes.  A  daub  of  medicine,  resembling  pinon  gum,  is  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  slat  at  the  time  of  its  completion.  Two  eagle  plumes  are 
attached  to  the  slat,  the  quill  ends  joining,  the  tips  spreading  in  V-shape. 
White  fluffy  eagle  plumes  and  other  feathers"  are  added  until  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  lightning  stick.  The  base  of  the  stick  is  covered 
with  a  bit  of  red  or  black  cloth,  which  is  heavily  wrapped  with  cotton 
cord.  The  wand  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  has  red  cloth  at  its 
base,  and  two  feathers,  one  from  the  wing  of  the  ldap'kona  (swallow), 
the  other  from  the  o'noTlikia  (bird  of  the  north,  Icteria  longicauda), 
are  attached  with  a  cotton  cord  to  one  of  the  long  eagle  plumes  of  the 
wand.  When  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  completes  the  wrapping 
of  his  wand,  he  tucks  the  end  of  the  cord  into  the  wrapping  with  a 
knife.  That  of  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  is  covered  at  the  base 
with  black,  and  the  cord  wrapping  is  formed  into  two  lines  about  one- 
half  inch  wide,  each  tied  in  a  single  bowlcnot.  Another  wand  has  four 
oval  pieces  of  abalone  shell,  pierced  at  one  end,  attached  to  the  base; 
another  has  a  bit  of  crystal  attached.  These  wands,  which  are  usually 
worn  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  extend  outward  from  the  back, 
symbolize  the  heart,  or  seat  of  life.  A  package  of  commercial  tobacco 
which  was  handed  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  is  placed  by  him  in 
the  center  of  the  basket  containing  the  plumes.  The  A'wan  ’Si'ta 
(Great  Mother),  mistress  of  the  ceremonial  chamber,  grinds  meal  for 
the  use  of  the  warriors  at  a  mill  at  the  east  end  of  the  room. 

At  d  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  im¬ 
patient  at  the  nonarrival  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Bow  priest¬ 
hood,  leaves  the  chamber,  and  cries  through  the  streets  for  the 
warriors  to  come  at  once  to  their  post  of  duty.  When  seven  of  the 
members  have  arrived  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  starts  a  song 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  drum,  which  is  held  between  the  knees, 
all  singing  in  low  tones.  The  drum,  not  more  than  20  inches  high, 
is  made  of  wood,  with  the  ends  covered  with  hide;  a  padded  stick  is 
used.  After  a  short  time  two  of  the  warriors  dance,  each  holding 


“All  plumes  when  not  in  use  are  kept  carefully  wrapped  and  laid  away  in  the  medicine  box,  the 
same  plumes  being  used  year  after  year;  many  of  them,  even  with  all  the  care  observed,  bearing 
evidence  of  age. 
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a  'ow  stool,  now^^atsWms^f^wit^  the  ^others  W^°  ****  ^  sittin8'  on 
the  room  near  the  fireplace  keenin  lei'\,'Pon  the  south  ledge  of 

He  h„Ws  his  war  club  under  ht  e7f™  77'  ??  S°"«  a"d  d'™- 

At  times  the  little  ones  Ifhe, T  l' pUSto1  in  his  ri^t  hand, 
attentively.  After  one  L^tt  ^ ^  '?*“  "'°St 
the  pistol  and  war  club  and  beats  tima  mi  1  ■  piJest  laJs  aside 
holds  in  the  left  a  lighted  cmarette  fV  *  1W.  .nfht  hand’  while  he 
takes  a  whifi.  CommLa.  “*  - 

by  the  scalp  cu"todt°„Seieads8  int^’  ^  l’"6  °'  ““  appointad 
not  th  ledge  of  the  mo,,  “t  er„!te ’foil  '  k" 
second  girl,  who  sits  besiie  the  first T£ b*  » 
an  inner  room  with  a  shox-pl  nf  r  ,  ‘ 11  ^  ta  appears  from 

fire  in  the  fireplace.  The  'l  l,”  s  '"  COala  “d  Proceeds  to  make  a 
whom  they  accompany  with  t  Ses  are  embellished  by  the  men 
mi'J»  (white  emS’red  tlVrr';5d  h;  ^  Un.  A 
under  the  right  arm  and  fastened  over  the'  1  .ft  "h '  ' 'iT*  am'  paSSed 
and  legs  are  bare.  The  women  as  wp  11  o  ^  shoulder.  The  arms 
of  their  adornments  at  such  times  <  as  the  men  are  never  unmindful 
for  the  forgotten  bracelets.  Tbe'frtod»*<rfH  '*  dlsl»tched  in  haste 
willing  to  contribute  fine  blanket  t  o,  tb°  da,lcers  are  usually 
turquoise  necklaces  and  earrin  ^  v°hakwa  (white  shell),  coral  and 
As  the  fire  l.u™’up  brioh  'f,  bea"‘y  of  «>eir  dress, 

hilarious,  growing  louder  and  I  le*oMgsot  the  warriors  become  more 

War  to  ^ive  them  the  it!  of  th  '  “  tbey  appeaI  ‘be  Gods  of 

and  bountiful  crops/  They  now  V^'tl"*’! that  they  ba'’e  rain 
Hues.  After  dancing  before  the re  e  ?  'l°USe  a"d  f»™>  i»to  two 
Bow  priest  leads  the”  north  toe “0^  •  **  'Mer  bro,ha'' 

girl,  provided  with  an  arrow  the  d,ln  suuoessl°n  by  a  young 

rior,  and  another  g“  P™st,  a  wao 

warrior,  followed  by  women  and  wairiors  T ‘  •"*.  headed  by  a 

an  arrow,,  dance  back  and  forth  between  the  i ,1'  “°h  h°Idin!r 

mg  in  front  north  of  the  lines  Tl  •  the  ,lnes>  the  drummer  walk- 

—  »»«  boys,  some  Z  oZ  thin  6  o"^  7'  "  "'TTl  *  >-* 
a  Stuffed  horse’s  leg  over  his  rio-'n  i,  /  ,  3  r8'  0ne  boT  carries 

in  the  right  hand  and  ,  f  S?°ulder’  another  a  stick  of  wood 

The  lines  halt  and  dance  vWvfe  Iff  “  *hi‘'d  Carrie8  a  d«"- 

advance  westward  sidewise*  and  qfte  • .  °  ,hfst  son2  tIle  dancers 

the  double  hie  The  third'  so  '  •  '  a  ^coond  dance  they  proceed  in 

they  enter  teVita '?w  ?  18  fefaced  with  the  war  whoop  as 

bouse  top.,  abided"  “tfe^  '"b  ^ 

^^anyon  horseback.  After  dancing  in  the  pZ. 

6  The  spirit  of  the  ceremonial  room,  ready  for 
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all  disperse,  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  passes  through  the 
town,  calling'  for  all  to  gather  later  in  the  ki'wffsiwe  to  be  happy  and 
thankful. 

The  choir  of  the  ‘San'iakiakwe  (Ant  fraternity)  is  assembled  on  the 
east  side  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  which  extends  north  and  south,  sing¬ 
ing  to  the  accompaniment  of  rattle  and  drum.  A  bowl  of  medicine 
water  is  in  the  northwest  end  of  the  room.  A  man  and  a  woman  of  the 
fraternity  begin  dancing,  and  the  man  appears  to  grow  wilder  and  wilder 
as  he  growls  and  jumps  about  nearly  as  possible  like  the  bear  he  repre¬ 
sents.  He  wears  a  black  breechcloth  and  carries  an  eagle-wing  plume 
in  each  hand;  a  salmon-colored  fluffy  eagle  feather  is  tied  to  his  fore¬ 
lock.  Every  little  while  the  man  grabs  at  the  legs  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  choir.  The  dancing  continues  nearly  an  hour,  when 
the  A'pialashiwanni,  with  their  nude  bodies  zigzagged  in  white  kaolin, 
representing  lightning,  enter  in  single  tile  and  form  into  an  ellipse. 
All  wear  deerskin  skull  caps,  but  Nai'uchi  (elder  brother  Bow  priest), 
who  wears  a  fur  cap  instead.  They  carry  their  bows  and  arrows  and  war 
clubs.  Nai'uchi  now  and  then  indulges  in  animal-like  performances, 
and  he  also  holds  a  live  coal  in  his  mouth,  afterwards  running  an  arrow 
down  his  throat,  dancing  about  with  it  in  that  position.  He  is  very 
graceful,  and  there  is  no  member  more  enthusiastic  and  energetic  than 
this  old  man,  who  has  fought  in  many  engagements  with  the  Navahos. 

At  the  close  of  the  dance  the  A'pialashiwanni  stand  aside  to  make 
room  for  a  party  personating  Navahos,  the  songs  being  in  the  Navaho 
tongue.  After  one  dance  this  party  leaves  the  chamber  for  the  Chu' 
pawa  ki'wffsine,  and  the  warriors  sing  another  song  and  dance  with 
even  more  enthusiasm  than  before.  The  dance  is  begun  in  an  ellipse, 
but  after  a  time  they  break  into  a  promiscuous  group,  and  after 
dancing  a  while  they  again  form  into  an  ellipse.  .These  changes  are 
repeated  several  times. 

After  the  warriors  leave  the  chamber,  another  party  representing 
Navahos  make  their  appearance  and  form  into  two  tiles,  the  principal 
dancers  being  two  boys,  one  personating  a  girl,  who  would  deceive  the 
closest  observer,  they  are  so  like  the  Navahos.  The  girl  wears  a  black 
velvet  waist  and  a  full  red  calico  skirt,  which  falls  below  the  knees. 
The  tips  of  her  moccasins  are  painted  red,  and  her  hair  is  done  up  in 
Navaho  style.  A  red  spot  of  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  is  on  either 
cheek.  The  boy  has  his  body  spotted  in  white. 

The  choir  of  the  Ant  fraternity  remains  quiet  during  the  presence  of 
both  parties  personating  the  Navahos.  When  the  lines  cease  dancing, 
the  bo}r  and  girl  take  their  position  vis-a-vis  and  some  distance  apart. 
Bending  slightly  forward,  they  run  until  the}"  almost  meet,  and  then 
dance,  the  boy  raising  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  as  high  as 
possible  by  drawing  the  knees  nearly  to  the  chin.  The  girl’s  step  is 
the  same  but  not  so  high  or  violent.  Their  arms  are  kept  in  constant 
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lrrh"- pie-  —  •*  -«■« 

*?  f>  -e  a»r“gTieanothei'’ 

variation  from  this  lia-ure  dnrinn.  j  at  the  %ure.  There  is  no 

in  Navaho  while  the  two  dance  betwee'n  the  the  ^ 

artificial  mustaches  of  black  goat’s  wool  •  A  •'  ,  "I”1  wcar 

appears  with  these  dancers,  wearing  an  old  pair  „  “  C?8Mcter 

in -St  b°d-f  °f  are  in 

are  in  the  Mu'he’wa  ki'wPsine  t  •  °  ul°sona,  pe  kwin,  and  others 

in  the  cl, a . .  of“  e  7„t  w  “  *he  danCera'  After  dancing 

proceeds  to  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wPsine'  i’l  •  'e.i,iut'.'1  representing  Navahos 
of  the  north  ledge  betg  lill  t  n ' **' ^ ™st 

their  heads  and  shoulders  so  ,  .  '  f!  ,  'Te“nn8'  black  wraps  over 

eve  only  is  to  be  seen  tlm  *  l''  +?  ° Ti  tkeir  *>aces-  One  sparkling 

ad  efforts  to  make  them  expose  thei ^  facet  ^  reslst 

the  floor  of  the  ldVPsine  symbol ie  of  th  Jhe  clrcuJar  opening  in 
world,  is  exposed  and  htpr  f  1  '<■  entrance  to  the  innermost 

The  dancers  form before°irfto  ^ 

the  room  facing  west,  and  dance,  fhel'eti  S’*  le”g(thwis*  *>*» 
a  mask  crouches  at  the  west  of  the  lire  slt„  a  g  °  "'e  WearinK 

motion  with  the  pistol  which  he  r  •  1  a“d  keePs  UP  a  violent 

his  hand.  He  makes  min v  tot  his  head  ia  time  with 

the  two  lines  cease  dancino-  the  ho  ^  t  J°ke  with  him-  When 
as  before,  to  repeated  enco’res.  FinaU  4ome “ne  '"‘"'“i"  the  li,,es’ 
stop;  they  are  tired.”  Others  sav  "<rL  7  T  Let  them 

thirty  minutes.  The  men  of 'the  t-r  f  *?  on'  TheT  d*«ce 

the  dancers,  who  indulge  in  a  social  smoke’  ‘Th  .ciKnr?ttes  t0 

between  Nan'nahe  a  Horn’  India  •  V  1G  tollowmg  dialogue 

r™  “ woma- and  * 

a  father?-'  ^Na”  ^H^Tyon  \°  th®  east  “Have  you 

you  brothers  or  sisters?”  “\o”  <<n  .  '  3 ’  they  died  long  ago.”  “Have 

you  know  how  to  do  anything9”  “No  ”  "  ^°W  t0  weave?”  “N°  ”  “Do 

“No.  ”  “  You  must  have  stolen  yn„ri°'  ,  .  1  °  y°U  have  an>’one  to  work  for  you?” 

found  an  American  sleeping  and  kill  a* m’  you  “lust  J,ave  stolen  your  pistol.”  “I 
trade  this  red  ribbon  on  my  pistol  for  "a  w  “^i  t0?,k  h'S  pistoL  1  woupl  hke  to 
winch  the  man  grabs  and  tucks  under  his  blanket  "l  V  b°ft  b"ngS  S0D3e  melons> 

‘How  did  you  get  the  wristlet  you  wear"-  “?! J l  L  g  &  *  the  boy' 

haw;  when  she  left  I  found  thfe  on  my  wrist  >’  HP »  ^  &  T.0man  combed  my 

—  poshing  the  trigger  forward,  which  creates  much  amusement  ^  ^  ^ 

oi  a  mustache  is  jeered  at  by  the  others.  dlsfigunn&’  an(1  a  man  of  the  tribe  who  has  any  signs 
23  eth — ■-04 - 14 
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After  the  Navaho  dancers  leave  the  ki'wksine  the  person  wearing  the 
mask  is  requested  to  dance.  He  falls  at  his  first  attempt,  but  after¬ 
ward  he  burlesques  the  dancers  who  have  just  left.  He  is  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  being  called  out  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
When  responding  to  the  encore  he  pretends  to  be  quite  lame  from  his 
fall.  After  taking  his  seat  he  says  a  few  words  in  Ilopi  in  a  squeaky 
voice,  upon  which  a  member  of  this  tribe  who  is  present  calls  out: 
“Why,  you  are  a  Ilopi. ”  When  he  is  leaving  the  ki'whsine  his  foot 
misses  a  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  the  leg  projects  between  the  rungs, 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  present.  He  is  again  called  to  the  door, 
when  he  produces  general  laughter  by  his  ridiculous  dancing.  After 
he  leaves,  a  choir  composed  of  the  young  men  of  the  ki'wbsine,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  sing.  The  leader  of  the  choir 
selects  certain  girls  to  dance.  They  protest,  but  without  avail.  The 
wrap  which  covers  the  face  must  be  thrown  aside  during  the  dance, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  dance  the  face  is  quickly  concealed  again.  There 
is  an  interval  of  some  minutes,  when  other  girls  are  selected  to  dance. 

After  a  time  three  young  men,  who  appear  to  be  present  for  the 
purpose,  select  several  youths  from  a  group  of  young  men  who  sit 
on  the  south  ledge  opposite  the  girls,  leading  them  over  to  the  girls. 
Some  of  the  youths  resist,  apparently  as  bashful  as  the  maidens  appear 
to  be.  A  youth  on  being  presented  to  a  girl  addresses  her  in  a  few 
words.  Her  reply  decides  whether  he  shall  sit  at  her  feet  or  hurriedly 
return  to  his  former  place.  Several  of  the  girls  persistently  refuse  to 
make  a  choice,  while  others  discard  many  before  the  fortunate  one  is 
chosen.  When  the  youth  remains  with  a  girl  a  bowl  of  water  is 
passed  to  him,  and  he  in  turn  hands  it  to  the  maiden,  who  bathes  her 
face,  hands,  and  legs,  the  young  man  remaining  at  her  feet  until  she 
chooses  a  second  youth,  when  the  girl  in  company  with  the  two  leaves 
The  girls  return  to  the  ki'wksine  with  their  faces  more 


the  ki'wifsine. 


closely  veiled  than  ever. 

This  is  the  only  occasion,  excepting  that  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  closing  ceremonies  of  the  CI Ile'wekwe  fraternity,  in  which 
there  has  been  any  evidence  of  licentiousness  observed  among  the 
Zuni  women,  and  but  comparatively  few  3Toung  women  leave  the  ki'wi*- 
sine  at  this  time.  While  they  are  permitted  to  go,  such  a  course  is 
considered  most  improper  and  a  shadow  of  disgrace  clings  to  every 
girl  who  does  so,  no  matter  how  innocent  she  may  be. 


A  visit  was  made  to  the  home  of  one  of  these  young  women  the  morning  following 
an  evening  spent  in  the  ki'wi'sine.  A  young  girl  was  seen  to  approach  timidly  the 
family  group  at  their  morning  meal;  but  she  was  ordered  away  by  both  parents, 
who  were  weeping  bitterly,  while  the  elder  daughter  was  severe  in  her  condemna¬ 
tion  of  her  sister.  The  writer  upon  inquiring  into  the  trouble  was  answered  by  the 
mother,  who,  weeping  afresh,  says:  “My  daughter  stole  from  her  home  last  night 
and  joined  the  wicked  set  in  the  ki'whsint?,  and  she  will  never  again  be  like  my 
daughter.”  The  girl  at  first  refused  to  notice  the  writer,  but  being  assured  of  her 
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r-  — - - -  -I - 
re,urn  irom  ,he  ” ,,er 

Ceremonies  of  the  Second  Day 

the  fir*^  morning  following 

>»>**  to  be  used  fo,-  oWte  The  K  -t  W'’  ?,‘h "  b""<=h  of  com 
busk  cigarettes,  clasps  the  htds  ,d  tlf  ‘  T™081’  holdi"g  two  corn- 
he  may  clasp  the  hands  of  the  A'shiwm  e.  scalP  custodlan,  praying  that 
the  Sun  Father  comes  up  to  the  T  aH  the  world>  from  where 

Sun  Father  shall  give  to  his  people  and  t  ■  f™"’  prayin£  that  the 
where  he  comes  up  to  where  he  goes  down^lt ^  WOrld’ from 
raiment,  and  prosperity;  that  the  priests  of  ’old  ‘IT  g°°d'food> 

(his  deceased  predecessors)  shall  send  the  r,i  t  k °ther  seIves 

the  crops  may  be  bountiful-  and  that  l  ^  Water  the  earth  that 

destroy  the  enemy.  At  the  close  of  tr  P6°P  6  mar  ilave  P°wer  to 
Kia'kwemosi  and  scalp  custodiar^are^eversed^^Tth^^  °f 

prayer,  after  which  the  two  reed  ,  i  ’  and  the  Matter  repeats  a 

around,  each  shi'wanni  taking  a  whifT^Th^^  a,ld  P“~d 
hand,  the  scalp  custodian  now  departs  for  t)  h|  ^  r  C,garette  in  his 
(maker  of  medicine  water)  of  the  Ant  f  ^  Pouse  of  the  A'kwamosi 
the  A'shiwanni  with  bowed  After  the  «noke, 

after  which  a  meal  is  served  by  the  mo T*  'FT  a  P™3'er, 

one  gathers  bits  of  the  food  on  a  piece  °f  h  th^  Shi'wano'‘kia;  each 
thrown  into  the  tire,  with  a  prayer  to  t }  Whlch  is  aftei'ward 

to  eat.  The  scalp  custodian  stands  u  ith  7eTt,  to  “>«•> 

fraternity,  their  hands  clasped  he  ret*;  •  amosi  ot  the  Ant 

oher  a  prayer.  Their  hands  aT*r>  n  "  ^ ie  CJFai‘ette,  and  they 

mosi  repeats  a  prayer.  Both  bow  reversed’  and  the  A'kwa- 

enter,  but  do  not  ^eak  uFtU  aftlr  th  “  °  ^  White  visitore  who 

clasps  Dr  TylorV  rioht  hand  with  I  •<'  FTT’  Wpen  the  A'kwamosi 
circle  over  the  Doctors  head  and  brin  In  the  **■*  «  a 

mosi  draws  a  breath  and  passes  tX*  ' °  J “  HpS’  the  AW 
then  to  the  lips  of  Dr  Tylor  to  dr  ‘  T  :U.OU,ld  hls  own  head  and 

iSS-jv* 

- yypt  lashiwanni  are  assembled,  to  officiate  in  the 

“Dr  E.  B.  Tvlnr  _ ~  ~ - _ 


0  Dr  E  R  T 1  r - - - - - - - ’  ^uu  iclie  Ill  tne 

“  * — ,M“,M  ■»  ■“  «*  -SS&t  ss 
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ceremonies.  A  few  members  of  the  priesthood  sit  in  the  south  end, 
busying  themselves  making  moccasins,  shirts,  etc.  Later  the  A'pi'da- 
shiwanni  gather  in  a  semicircular  group  on  the  east  side  of  the  room 
toward  the  north  end,  the  A'kwamosi  of  the  Ant  fraternity,  with  flow¬ 
ing  white  locks,  sitting  just  south  of  the  group.  Another  old  man, 
holding  the  ceremonial  cigarette-lighter,  a  staff  charred  atone  end,  sits 
back  of  the  choir  on  a  quaint  chair  of  Zuni  manufacture.  The  first 
body  of  A'shiwanni,  excepting  the  Shi'wano'‘kia  and  the  Kia'kwemosi 
(Shiwanni  of  the  North),  who  remains  in  the  house  of  the  Shi'wano'‘kia 
during  the  day,  stand  in  line  at  the  north  end  of  the  room,  on  the  east 
side,  and  members  of  the  Ant  fraternity  stand  on  their  right.  An 
Apache  basket,  ornamented  with  cloud  designs  and  arrow  points  woven 
into  the  dark  straw,  and  containing  feather  wands,  having  each  a 
streamer  of  red  and  green  ribbons,  radiating  from  the  center  of  the 
basket,  is  deposited  on  the  floor  on  the  west  side  at  the  north  end  of 
the  room.  A  second  basket  is  placed  near  by,  containing  a  small 
leather  pouch  of  arrow  points  and  two  bunches  of  reed  cigarettes  tilled 
with  native  tobacco,  the  reeds  being  colored  red  and  wrapped  with 
coni  husks.  On  the  floor  are  two  bowls  of  medicine  water,  portions 
of  several  hawks’  breasts,  and  a  quantity  of  kaolin,  red  pigment,  and  a 
small  jar  of  bear’s  grease. 

When  the  choir  has  its  complement  of  members,  the  song  begins, 
each  member  holding  and  brandishing  in  time  with  the  song  a  pistol, 
bayonet,  or  war  club.  The  song  embraces  a  long  history  of  the  val¬ 
orous  deeds  of  the  Gods  of  War  and  of  their  people  of  old,  down  to 
the  times  when  their  fathers  fought  the  hated  Navahos,  the  invaders 
of  their  homes,  recapitulating  the  instructions  given  by  the  Gods  of 
War  to  go  out  to  battle  with  brave  hearts,  the  routes  they  must  follow, 
and  the  means  they  must  adopt  in  order  to  master  the  enemy.  The 
gestures  accompanying  this  portion  of  the  song  are  specially  graceful 
and  pleasing. 

When  the  song  is  begun,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  three 
other  members  of  the  Bow  priesthood  take  their  positions  on  the 
west  side  of  the  room,  and  are  prepared  by  four  members  of  the 
Ant  fraternity  for  the  outdoor  ceremony.  The  hair  is  separated 
into  strands  and  rolled  on  burs,  forming  knots,  half  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  all  over  the  head.  The  cotton  shirts  and  trousers  are 
not  removed,  and  moccasins  and  leggings  are  worn.  The  war  pouch, 
suspended  across  the  shoulder,  completes  the  dress.  The  face  is  given 
an  application  of  bear’s  grease  and  red  and  black  pigment.  A  paste  of 
kaolin  is  applied  to  the  chin,  upper  lip,  tip  of  the  nose,  and  eyebrows, 
and  forms  a  circle  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  hawk  down,  symbolic 
of  the  clouds  of  the  world,  is  applied  to  the  paste.  The  A'kwamosi 
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one  in  the  mol, Til  oOsn-h  Zm  wi'thT  p^r  ^  "M  “°k  and  Pla«* 

the  west  side  of  the  foZTwo  in  f  T  ^  8eats  ol>  «»  ledge  on 
heads.  A  bow  and  arrow  arp  ^  *  erecfc’ will,e  two  bow  their 
distant  lines  of  kaolin  mste  ha  .f  °U  man  after  four  equi- 
down  is  attached  to  each  line.  ‘  Tw^A'pi^hf  ^  ^  b°W’  and  hawk 
them  chanting  a  low  ritual  while  tin  ‘  ''anni  now  stand  before 
the  long  chamber.  At  the’ close  of  rhe'""  °  *  C,1°"  rIngs  through 

Ant  fraternity  gives  a  ,lr  ft  f  “m  th  l  *be  A'k'™n.osi  of  the 
warriors  by  dimtino-  a  shcdl  in  1  7 “i™  b°Wl to  ««*  of  ‘he  four 
with  tobacco  toS  Fa  h  war  '''  “I  he  *I™'»  "ed  filled 

which  lie  before  him  and  one  of  7h  /’Tt  “lIleS  th<5  bow  “<>  ««>w 
basket  and  leaves  the  chambe,  t  “ *  '  Wands  from  «»  Apache 

and  two  ChuWa  W'wS  ’  Tm?  t0  UP'‘sa""a™  kiA-sine 
r.-or  of  the  P^1  *  ‘ 

eut«sod  wwa:  — <?, 

shutds  for  the  younger  God  of  War,  to  receive  ’“wm-rlors""'’  WW<!h 

about  !0  yTre  o^toSlnt  ^7°,  ~  *?">** 
and  black  woven  mwn  pm  hr  ‘i  i  rtnls  weai  their  moccasins 

A  white  cotton  end, voider  kdt'ls  fal  '1  "““T  dalk  bl“- 

passing  under  the  ri.-ht  arm  The  I  d  °"  ,he  left 

are  attached  to  tbe  heads  of  oirl  i  leceive<1  bv  the  members 

lower  ends  to  the  dress  at  the  1,1  re*  '  P,OS,tlon  b?  fastening  the 
top  of  the  head  with  h  rei  „  the  ini  .  7  ""d  **b*  «*»*  *»  the 

has  been  braided  over  ntht  that  1^1^  '7  7*  M 

%  E?  A 

ih^zin:zi:TZ hcd  ;i  f “  ^  ^ 

yarn,  to  the  right  Tred  fot  s^T  "T''’  WOTen  ofred ‘"d yellow 

r;t‘t:’i^“;:' 


-  7  -  umretttl  ucciviaces 

attached  to  the  back  of  the  waist.  Each 


fo^efingeT^urhioAhe  d^ce  6the^  .ma.^3u^a^e®  ^twee^the^himib  and" 
the  ZuHi  may  destroy  Sated  Z'JZ™  '”**  **  ^  ™""  <* 
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of  the  warriors  in  the  Up^sannawa  hands  the  reed  cigarette  he  carries 
to  the  scalp  custodian  and  the  other  hands  his  to  the  warrior  who 
accompanies  them.  The  scalp  custodian’s  fellow  tills  his  place  in  the 
other  ki'wTsine.  The  cigarettes  are  lighted  and  returned  to  the  donors, 
who  draw  the  smoke  into  their  mouths,  and,  puffing  it  out  in  clouds, 
wave  the  cigarettes  around  their  heads;  then  they  are  again  handed  to 
the  others,  who  wave  them  twice  round  the  heads  of  the  donors  and 
then  throw  them  on  the  floor.  Two  of  the  warriors,  preceded  by  a 
choir  of  gaily  dressed  young  men  of  the  Up^sannawa  and  followed  by 
two  girls,  proceed  to  the  plaza  and  stoop  upon  the  ground,  the  choir 
grouping  themselves  behind  them,  facing  north;  the  girls  dance  before 
them,  facing  south.  The  motions  of  these  young  dancers  remind  one 
of  humming  birds  hovering  over  blossoms.  With  their  arms  spread 
out,  they  seem  to  be  winged  creatures,  their  feet  scarcely  touching  the 
earth.  The  length  of  time  they  keep  their  arms  extended  is  remarka¬ 
ble.  They  constantly  pass  one  another  in  the  dance,  always  keeping 
their  faces  southward.  A  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  party 
from  the  UpTsannawa  ki'wffsine  the  warriors  from  the  Chu'pawa 
ki'wffsine,  with  two  girls,  preceded  by  a  choir  formed  by  members  of 
the  Chu'pawa,  take  similar  positions  in  the  plaza,  sitting  a  little  apart 
from  the  others.  This  ceremony  is  repeated  until  all  the  warriors 
have  taken  part,  sunset  closing  this  feature  of  the  day. 

During  the  ceremony  performed  by  the  last  four  warriors  a  hideous 
object,  representing  the  buffalo,  appears  in  the  plaza.  His  face  and 
body  are  colored  black,  and  he  wears  an  enormous  wig  of  black  sheep¬ 
skin.  His  only  clothing  is  a  kilt  of  brownish-red  deerskin  fringed  with 
tiny  bells,  held  on  with  an  embroidered  Iiopi  sash  tied  at  the  back. 
When  the  warriors  leave  the  plaza  for  the  last  time,  the  four  little 
girls  form  in  two  lines  about  10  feet  apart  and  dance.  The  buffalo 
man  dances  up  and  down  between  the  lines  for  awhile,  then  darts  off, 
shaking  the  rattle  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  clasps  one  of  the  girls 
in  an  obscene  manner.  a  He  returns  and  dances  between  the  lines, 
and  finally  leaves  the  plaza  amid  great  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators. 

Ceremonies  of  the  Second  Night 

By  9  o’clock  those  interested  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  night  are  busy 
preparing  for  them.  While  the  Chu'pawa  and  Mu'he‘wa  are  the  only 
ki'wffsiwe  in  which  the  warriors  assemble,  members  of  the  other 
ki'wffsiwe,  wearing  the  dress  of  the  anthropic  gods,  dance  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dwellings  during  the  night,  singing  songs  composed  for  the 
occasion. 

“This  character,  which  has  been  adopted  from  the  Hopi  Indians,  plays  no  part  in  the  rites  of 
thanksgiving,  and  is  merely  introduced  for  amusement,  like  the  character  in  the  night  ceremonies 
in  the  ki'whsing. 
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other  rooms,  where  parties  otp  i,t  i  ~  ien  dance,  and  in  two 
unlike  the  greenroom  of  a' theater'1"  !>.[;' f°T  7  dance’  is  not 
scattered  about  the  rooms.  The  men  of  the  Iff’  7  ®mamento  are 
“fif  their  bodies  in  white  to  represent  o  T  ,  fraternity  are  paint- 
The  parts  which  they  can  not  reach  ■  njmals;,  sna7>  a'ld  the  heavens- 
are  painted  by  one  another  Th  ’  Uch  as  their  backs  and  shoulders, 
anus  in  white!  ^nt  ^ir  lower  legs  and 

wear  yucca  wreaths  tied  in  titt  at  tT  J  Tl  "T*  «*'*  ^ 
eagle -plume  attached  to  the  forelock ^  '  7  and  a 

passing  over  the  forehead  of  th  •  portion  of  the  wreath 

Me,,  place  the  weeathT la  t  ZTZT'  °T  »-* 

sirr — -  -  ofr 

room,  whfcVexJemls’  .lengtllwi8e  of  «» 

east  side  and  sings  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  fdT  °" 
soon  as  the  dancers  are  on  the  fW  H  r*  1  attle  and  drum-  As 

to  the  left  of  each  man,  and  dance  from left  to  rielT” Th*’  *  B°™,“ 
but  the  women  are  silent  After  Go  •  ,,  •  1  J  he  men  sing 

pass  in  file  out  of  the  house  to  the  V  ''.V  ™“Utes  the  dancers 

i»*  they  for . an  ellipse  a^d  n,t  *7*  k]  W1  si"«-  After  enter¬ 

time  in  the  ellipse  they  form  i  '*  ?.ud’  nnd'  danewg  around  for  a 
Durina-  the  danli  7  "to  two  llnes  and  dance  again. 

ti.„  therl  £  luX  rf  “  016  ™f’  "»"  »  -estiga- 

senting  Navahos  All  hut  the  I  ’l  1 "  and  °'le  5'year'old  child,  repre- 
dressed,  the  best  figure  beW  the  H  77  &nd  they  are  ric% 

girl.  Now  and  then  they  call  thr  ”77’  7°  personates  a  Navaho 
below,  who  reply;  and  in  a  short  f  ^  h  e  hatchway  to  the  dancers 
Mu'heVa  ki'wiinf  tb&y  ,eave  for  the  roof  of  the 

astX’ pJe&S61;  With  TiV<  !leadS  C°Vered  With  b]ankets, 

of  these  are  elpellld  77 "  7  7  ki'wi‘sine.  Several 

forth  between  the  lines  of  the  Ant  frlternitv^  Th^  ^7!  back  and 
mg  as  decrepit  old  men,  personating  the  V  lhl.eey‘Juths’aPPear- 

intorested^s^toe^lders^^t1  the^onehrdoi^of  th^ dance  and^cmg— the 
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latter  being  a  prolonged  burlesque  of  the  Navahos — the  party  leave 
the  ki'wffsine,  and  the  trio  of  old  men  from  To'wa  yal'lanne  take  the 
floor  and  make  efforts  to  dance;  their  joints  appear  to  be  so  stiffened 
from  age  that  they  move  their  limbs  with  great  difficulty.  They  utter 
a  number  of  comical,  innocent  jokes.  One,  addressing  the  writer  as 
“mother,”  causes  a  roar  of  laughter  at  her  expense. 

The  A'pffffashiwanni,  led  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  are  the 
next  to  appear.  Their  bared  limbs  are  painted  white  and  they  wear 
cotton-embroidered  or  buckskin  kilts.  Some  of  them,  including  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  have  their  heads  ornamented  with  feather 
wands,  while  others  wear  the  skullcap  of  buckskin  with  an  aigrette  of 
hawk  feathers  on  the  top.  They,  too,  repeat  their  dance  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening.  One  of  the  girls  present  has  her  blanket  taken  from 
her  and  is  made  to  join  in  the  dance. 

After  the  warriors  leave,  the  choir  of  the  Clm'pawa  ki'witsine  sings, 
and  the  scenes  between  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  previous 
night  are  repeated.  Musicians,  dancers,  and  personators  of  the  gods 
pass  in  and  out  of  the  covered  ways  and  streets  throughout  the  night, 
as  they  go  from  house  to  house  to  dance. 

The  ceremonies  in  the  Mu'he‘wa  ki'witsine  are  the  same  as  those 
observed  in  the  Chu'pawa.  At  daylight  all  assemble  in  the  plaza  to 
offer  prayers  to  the  rising  sun,  and  nothing  of  further  interest  occurs 
until  afternoon,  when  the  ceremonies  of  the  previous  day  are  repeated. 
The  bodies  of  the  warriors  are  now  painted  white  to  represent  animals, 
snakes,  and  the  heavens,  and  they  wear  white  embroidered  or  buckskin 
kilts,  held  on  with  white  cotton  fringed  sashes  tied  at  the  right  side. 
A  fox  skin  is  pendent  at  the  back  of  belt  and  the  war  pouch  is  worn 
over  the  shoulder.  The  hair  is  dressed  as  on  the  previous  day,  and 
their  faces  and  heads  are  adorned  with  the  hawk  down.  The  Kia'kwe- 
mosi,  who  was  absent  on  the  previous  day,  is  now  present  and  stands 
at  the  right  of  the  pe'kwm  (sun  priest).  After  the  war  song  and 
the  other  ceremonials  in  the  house  where  the  warriors  are  assembled 
the  plaza  ceremonies  are  repeated.  An  hour  before  sunset  the  first 
body  of  A'shiwanni  take  seats  upon  a  ledge  outside,  which  has  been 
covered  with  robes  and  blankets  for  the  occasion.  The  terraced  house 
tops  are  now  a  mass  of  color  from  the  bright  blankets  and  robes  worn 
b}-  the  spectators,  who  crowd  together  to  witness  the  closing  scenes. 
Many  Navaho  visitors,  also  clad  in  rich  attire  and  mounted  on  their 
horses,  add  to  the  gay  setting  of  the  plaza.  Objects  of  various  kinds 
are  thrown  by  the  crowd  on  the  house  tops  to  the  people  below,  which 
occasions  great  scrambling  and  wrestling,  but  good  humor  is  invariably 
preserved.  The  Navahos  make  but  few  attempts  to  get  possession  of 
the  gifts,  but  occasionally  they  contend  for  them,  and  when  it  is  done 
fairly  the  Zuni  make  no  resistance;  but  when  there  is  any  attempt  to 
take  advantage  by  tripping  or  the  like,  they  are  hustled  off  the  plaza 
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numbe/of  Navahos^n  tU  town^  t0  pr6Serve  °rder  when  there  are  a 

unconscious  of  "the  hikriTy around  them^'T'8  ^  apparent^ 
in  the  plaza,  the  womeTo, thei, ft„i?  ^  "»  °f  ™™s 
clans  and  their  wives’ clans  brino-  i  \  !  K>and  woulen  of  their 
■>f  foo,l  and  deposit  then,  on  the^ron'd  M  “>Um 

whom  they  sprinkle  with  sacred  meal  As  '  °  Warnors’ 
warriors  are  through  with  the  sacred  L  .  ‘  “  ™  °ach  couPle  of 

don  the  ordinary  clothi no- and  throw  fV  1('U,omes  ln  the. plaza,  they 
baskets  to  the  crowd  ll,  f  contents  of  their  respective 

»,Ti.r  depend  Zt  the  wea7h ""d”  °'  «*  *«•  °{  -eh 

dan  connections,  n,a  v  of  ,h  ‘  “‘cavagance  of  his  family  and 

ribbon.  Nai’uchi  elder  lit  I!  q!“n,Uies  ot  calico  and 

After  throwing  va  s  o  ™  XT*.  "  ^  ^  ^ 

leaves  the  plaza  '  to  ret„m  •  ’  V  -  quantities  of  food,  he 

trousers  and  vest,  with  a  fine 'lomv  sdk  fcarf  ^  "l  “~W  Wack  cIoth 

•>»*.  leave  the  plaza,  gji  ,7 1^'  UpW”  «**- 

clMrof  theChu'pawa\iv1**i„Tgo ^  gte  he  "■i,h  ,he 

the  latter  and  sees  the  party  divido  i§  h  *  V  ,  16  Wnter  foll°ws 

ki'wi’sinS,  forming  iX^ZiZl  “  ^  **“  «"•'«**» 


each  holding  „  hit  of  cednTbark  ,.7d  J  °f  and  women, 
near  by.  A  theurl*  of  ,kl  N  T  °“  ' tbe  roofs  of  the  houses 
back  and  forth  between  the  i.'.k 'll" '  "  r  fraternity  walks 

body  of  each  to  ca, ,  v  ,  rt  “  0t  Warnor3’  P“5si"E  down  the 

be  repeats  £’£££  ^veTl’t  ^  ** 

those  on  the  house  tons  pvno  t  f  ,,  *  S  cullnS  this  ceremony 

and  carry  it  in  the  haTds  f™^ 1?  *  thr<?  »*«•  «p„„  the  cedar  bark 

ncously  repeating  a  praver.  Then  all  's§  '  i"'0""'1  the  head,  simulta- 
washed  in  yucca  suds  bv  Hi  •  "ePaiate,  each  having  his  head 

panies  one  of  The  trldo  !"»*  The  writer  acconn 

eider  brother  Bow  nr  e  t  Th  *  **  *  bathed  V  «*  wife  of  the 
the  warrior’s  mother  and  the,,6  aU  "7"  ““‘'l™1''1  hathes  the  bead  of 
their  heads  washed  niembers  °f  «*»  family  have 

quadrennial  dance  of  tiie  kiacnakwe 

^SgSg^aSlSisattBS 

the  washing  repeating'1  aprayS  for  htrUh’’  prospect-  Vig°r°USly  bath6d’ th°  °ne  a°ing 

elbow  is  also  thoroughly  bathed  (  good  heart.  Each  hand  and  arm  to  the 
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blankets.  These  blankets,  which  at  present  are  made  principally  by 
the  Hopi  Indians,  are  supposed  by  the  Zunis  to  have  originated  with 
the  Ivia'nakwe.  These  ghost  people  are  angry  with  the  Zunis  for  their 
destruction;  hence  the  ceremony  of  propitiation,  which  occurs  quad¬ 
rennially  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  in  Zuni. 

The  part  of  this  ritual  that  is  performed  in  the  Si'aa'  te'wita,  sacred 
dance  plaza,  was  first  witnessed  by  the  writer  in  1884.  In  comparing 
notes  made  on  two  later  occasions  with  those  made  then,  it  was  found 
that  the  outdoor  ceremonials  are  identical  in  all  details. 

The  personators  of  the  Ivia'nakwe  are  always  members  of  the  Corn 
clan  and  Chu'pawa  ki'wksine.  Ten  days  previous  to  a  ceremonial  the 
masks,  which  are  made  of  hide  and  cover  the  head,  are  taken  from 
storage,  filled  with  damp  sand  to  soften  them  and  bring  them  into 
shape,  and  placed  along  the  north  ledge  of  the  large  room,  vacated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  family,  in  the  dwelling  of  the  priest,  or  director, 
of  the  Ivia'nakwe  organization.  Five  da}?s  later  the  decoration  of  the 
masks  begins.  Four  days  are  consumed  in  decorating  the  masks  and 
attending  to  various  details  connected  with  the  paraphernalia.  This 
work,  which  is  performed  by  the  men  who  are  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremony,  is  begun  each  morning  and  stops  at  sunset.  Great  secrecy 
is  observed  throughout  the  preparation  for  this  ceremonial,  and  no 
one  but  those  who  have  duties  to  perform  may  enter  the  room.® 

The  twelve  songs  that  are  sung  during  the  ceremonies  are  archaic,  the 
Zunis  say,  though  thej7  admit  that  these  songs  are  in  the  Sia  tongue, 
which  was  the  language  of  the  Ivia'nakwe.  A  newly  appointed  person 
requires  much  time  to  learn  the  songs;  therefore,  during  the  summer, 
when  the  day’s  work  in  the  fields  is  over,  those  who  are  to  take  part 
in  the  Ivia'nakwe  ceremonial  frequently  meet  and  rehearse  them.  The 
rain  priest  and  his  associate  have  the  same  relative  positions  as  the 
Kia'kwemosi  and  the  pe'kwin  of  Zuni. 

When  the  Ivia'nakwe  are  about  to  appear,  those  who  are  to  per¬ 
sonate  them  and  their  prisoners  assemble  2  miles  south  of  Zuni. 
After  painting  their  entire  bodies  with  the  pinkish  clay  used  by  the 
personators  of  anthropic  gods,  which  is  applied  so  thin  that  the  color 
is  scarcely  to  be  discerned,  they  dress  themselves  in  their  mi' ha  we* 
and  masks  and  return  to  the  village.  Plate  xlii  shows  them  cross¬ 
ing  the  bridge  over  the  river.  The  house  tops  are  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  eager  to  have  the  first  look  at  the  gods  as  they 
approach  from  over  the  southern  hills  singing  a  low  chant.  The  priest 
leads,  followed  by  his  deputy.  They  wear  white  cotton  shirts,  white 
embroidered  blankets,  each  having  four  dark  fluffy  eagle  plumes 
attached,  front  and  back,  in  the  form  of  a  square.  They  wear  leggings 


n  The  writer  was  present  by  special  invitation  of  the  priest  of  the  organization. 
t»Mi'hawe  is  plural  for  rni'ha,  sacred  embroidered  blanket. 
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h'  ?"f ZeS*m’  “'d  da”“  moccasins.  A 

the  base  with  a  collarette  of  sorncc  tin  i  -A  J<1°  1  mab  c  ly  finiahed  at 
The  other  members  of  the  Kla',  ,  "  popo,orn  <see  l*te  5™). 

the  warriors  of  the  sL  rerfonf  „  s  ’  TT*  the  tu'°  dir“tors  of 
the  four  feathers  on  the  front’  I  “'T**  'ke  their  leaders'  except 
have  dressed  tons  insS  0'J  t  ?  °  W“l“*  T‘e  direc  Js 

wristlets  and  carry  tortoise-shell  rutth  •  'tT'’ -T  they  wear  bow 

and  arrows  in  the  left  Tne  fir  t  ■  10  tbe  r,ght  hand  and  bows 

he  wears  the  «mnn's^7  VT?  *°  '*  is  KoUlama;* 

“*«»**  at  th™f9ttuh  a  redtoVeTbef  T  ^ 

where  i,  is^ied!  toITm^“nds  SSC"  *  ^ 

niercial  cotton  hangs  over  the  bach  Tl, „  8’  ,.A  ^  ot  vvhlte  coni- 

exposed,  are  painted  white*  th^  i  •  L  noc  v  an<^  arms?  which  are 
the  back  of  the  hld  and’one  side  iS  7  fr°m  ,he  forel“ad  >‘»'™ 

while  the  other  side  fa  fed  "ith  Id  dm  "P  OT*r  *  W°°den  f»™, 

The  mask  (see  plate  xrnv  a  "o^y  ^£7 

scapula  is  carried  in  the  rieht  hand  'Lrl  n  ttle  ot  deer 

XSiir;::"--"™— 

bro7  “d  elabhatel/ornTmenteTwhh  -eddiSh' 

* " tz: : ^r:ziz:'Tt A, white  mtt°° 

are  conspicuous  beneath  the  wool  A  red  fox  ’  ki  6yeballs 

the  neck  at  the  base  of  the  mask  (see  plate  xvri  The  S™™,  S*"4 
ries  a  tortoise-shell  rattle  in  the  r;f  1 1  i  ,  7  be  ‘  a  Ja  hha  car- 

and  te'likinawe  in  the  bit.  8  ‘  a  bow  “"d  ™w, 

The  last,  captive  to  be  seen  in  the  line  is  Tt'servi.l,,,  / 
one  of  the  ten  KVye.nshfe  he  wears  the 

Xi  3ft  STu  IXiXXX  *"e 

with  the  pinkish  clay.  The  te'„ 

twodeireXrs  ThTmi-*®  '^T'™  for  tbesi-x  regions  besides  ‘tlm 
V  fi  1  I  ’  .  ask  aie  of  t,ie  appropriate  colors,  yellow  for  the 

Nortli,  blue-green  for  the  West,  and  red  for  the  South  plate  x.  v  i  b 

and  c);  white  tor  the  East.  The  white  masks  a.-c  in  '  ,  ’  b’ 

wime  masks  aie  the  same  as  those  of 

a  See  Destruction  of  the  ‘KJa'nakwe,  and  songs  of  thanksgiving 

arrows  in  hi“nd  K°'thlama  ^  ™  °f  ™  —  his  back  and  he  carried  a  bow  and 

«See  p.  33. 
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the  priest  and  deputy  of  the  Kia'nakwe  without  the  tadpole  and 
dragon-fly  decoration  (plate  xliii);  variegated  for  the  Zenith,  and 
black  for  the  Nadir  (plate  xlyi  a  and  b).  The  mask  of  the  directors 
of  the  warriors  of  the  six  regions  is  blue-green  on  the  face  with  a 
decoration  of  black,  dotted  white,  on  the  back  (plate  xlvi  c). 

After  each  god  crosses  the  bridge  over  the  river  that  flows  south  of 
the  village  he  halts,  and  when  all  have  reached  the  bank  they  are 
greeted  by  nine  Ko'yemshi.  They  afterward  pass  down  the  street  on 
the  south  side  of  the  village,  then  up  on  the  east  side  to  another  street 
running  east  and  west,  and  up  this  street  to  the  Si'aa'  te'wita,  then  out 
by  the  western  covered  way  to  the  street  on  the  north  side  of  the 
village,  and  down  on  the  west  side  to  an  inner  one  leading  to  the 
Chu'pawa  ki'wiVdne,  which  they  enter.  Nine  Ko'yemshi,  the  tenth 
being  with  the  party  of  dancers,  spend  the  afternoon  entertaining  the 
populace  b}r  going  from  house  to  house  playing  in  primitive  coined}". 

After  prayers,  the  masks,  with  the  spruce  wreaths,  are  removed 
and  laid  on  a  sheepskin  spread  on  the  floor  in  a  room  adjoining  and 
north  of  the  ki'wPsine,  the  doorway  being  about  2j  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  chamber,  though  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  room  in 
which  the  masks  are  placed.  The  Kia'nakwe  now  disband  and  return 
to  their  respective  homes  for  refreshment.  Later  in  the  evening  they 
return  to  the  ki'wksine,  the  priest  taking  his  seat  in  the  northwest 
corner  and  the  two  directors  of  the  warriors  sitting  at  his  left;  the 
others  are  grouped  on  the  north  side  of  the  chamber.  The  priest  and 
the  two  warriors  by  his  side  deposit  broken  he'we  (wafer  bread)  in  two 
basket  trays.  Soon  afterward  the  song  begins.  The  pe'kwin  (deputy) 
of  the  Kia'nakwe  arrives,  but  before  taking  his  seat  on  the  west  ledge, 
he  empties  a  quantity  of  he'we,  brought  in  a  soiled  cloth,  into  one  of 
the  basket  trays.  During  the  first  song  the  priest  occupies  himself 
making  four  flat  packages  of  corn  husks,  each  about  3^  inches  long 
and  2  inches  wide.  Twelve  songs  are  sung,  there  being  a  few  moments 
intermission  between  each  song.  The  director  of  the  song  sits  at  the 
east  end  of  the  group.  Some  move  the  right  hand  and  some  both  hands 
in  time  with  the  song,  which  is  at  no  time  very  loud.  Rattles  are  not 
used  until  the  beginning  of  the  dance.  The  singing  of  the  twelve 
songs  requires  a  little  over  two  hours,  each  stanza  averaging  two 
minutes.  At  the  close  of  each  song  a  prayer  is  repeated  aloud  by  all, 
and  the  sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona"  is  inhaled.  There  are  many 
members  of  the  ki'wksine  present,  who  take  no  actual  part  in  the 
ceremonies,  they  being  privileged  to  come  to  their  own  ki'wflsine; 
in  fact  they  assist  the  personators  of  the  Kia'nakwe  in  various  ways. 
At  their  own  request  and  for  protection  against  bad  dreams,  two  are 
whipped  with  yucca  across  each  arm  and  ankle  by  a  warrior  of  the 
Kia'nakwe. 


a  See  Classification  of  higher  powers. 
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group  on  the  floor  neaMh^^^  tortoise-shel  1  rattles  lie  in  a 

plumes,  etc.,  wrapped  in  old  cloths  are  onfl  ,lljc  several  packages  of 
Two  hours  before  midnio-ht  tlm  ™  •'  16  edge  near  tile  priest, 

basket  tray  into  the  othe?  p,^  **  """***  °f  °”e 

the  food,  puffs  smoke  over  it' from "S  mouth  very  close  to 
Though  he  prays  aloud,  the  sing[^dLWnfh^-  ?'  "it*  t0,*CC°' 
of  hve  minutes  he  divides  the  f‘nnr7  •  s  '  oice.  After  a  prayer 

soiled  cloths  in  which  it  was  broucht"  l°  parts’  relun's  it-  to  the 

chiefs  of  the  wan-ior  .ods  and  n-  ;dS  *  pacl“«e  •»  each  of  the 

the  corn-husk  packages  toeacli  The  tin  '  e,)"t-v’  afterward  one  of 
them,  go  to  the  river  and  deoosiM  a  "1'“P  thelr  Un"kets  around 
packages  as  food  for  the  departed  KWmkZ ''  Th°  COn‘*"**  °f  their 
“  bo"1'-  .  meantime  one  of  ^  s  «  <*— 

several  pieces  of  preen  mini  •  e  „  nands  to  a  young  man 

pi  non  gum.  A  We  and  bififT  w  °'  °°Pper  orc  atld  boiled 

placed  on  the  floor  on  the  south  side  and"  t^0"?  &"d  P6St,e  are  then 
grind  the  paint.  First  a  niece  i«  n  1  ,  -young  men  proceed  to 
and  squash  seed  are  added  Wt  ,  T  U,t°  a  ^  then  water 
as  the  grinding  ,  oce  1  pm,!  **  ***".*  «*“*  on  the  stone 

mixing  „f  ,beBpair  The  t™  take  r,Sreqi,ired  f°r  the  prol- 

°thTlXr  Tin‘ tOWa,d  ‘l« -nter  o^hT^tlTe  *""*  ‘J’e 

north 

communicates  with  a  rooiu  md  n  iu  the  west  end,  which 

sleeping,  to  open  «h  J  doC  T  ^  *““*'•  who  is 

to  the  push  of  one  of  the  singers and I  ,1  T  tba  do°*  way 

quaint  little  doorway.  They  soon  re  ,  f'sappear  through  this 

moccasins,  which  are  handed  T*"**” 

and  a  third  man  repaint  thirty-six  pairs  of  cU  T  °  gnnders 
work  is  done  very  ranidlv  a  ‘  P  ,°f  dance  moccasins.  This 

with  the  finger  is  thrown  out  fhU'UI  'if.?  paint  put  into  the  mouth 

. . .  -u  iZz:?-:,bsz.  -t* 

W  ith  buckskin  thongs  to  the  tortoise  shell.  He  holds  the  rattl  ‘ltt?\hed 

»n 
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After  all  have  taken  position,  one  of  their  number  examines  each 
tortoise  to  see  that  the  number  of  deer  toes  attached  is  correct.  The 
dance  begins  with  the  priest  and  his  pe'kwin  walking  abreast  toward 
the  west  in  slow  steps,  bending  the  knee  with  a  stiff  motion.  When 
near  the  apex  of  the  horseshoe  they  stop  and  face  each  other.  The 

priest  bends  both  knees  and  exclaims:  “  Hu' _ hu _ hu  _ ” 

The  pe'kwin  repeats  the  same.  The  priest  again  cries:  “Hu' _ 

hu_.  _  _hu _ and  it  is  again  repeated  by  the  pe'kwin,  when  they 

simultaneously  bend  their  knees  and  call  together,  “Hu'_  . .  _hu _ 

hu _ hu.’’  Immediately  the  dancers’  voices  are  heard  in  rich 

minor  tones.  Then  the  rattles  sound  and  the  dancers  form  in  tile, 
facing  north,  the  one  at  the  south  end  of  the  horseshoe  now  being  at 
the  east  end  of  the  line.  In  a  moment  they  all  turn  and  face  east, 
and  so  they  continue  to  reverse  while  the  priest  and  pe'kwin  walk 
stiff-kneed  back  and  forth.  Every  time  the  two  meet  midway  the 
line  of  dancers  they  halt  and  bow.  After  the  priest  and  pe'kwin  pass 
back  and  forth  four  times  the  dance  ceases,  and  the  two,  facing  each 

other,  cry:  “Hu' _ hu  _  _ hu _ hu.”  The  dance  is  repeated, 

and  the  song  continues.  After  dancing  an  hour  they  leave  the 
ki'whsine  and  visit  the  house  of  A  wan  ta'tchu  (Great  Father)  Ko'yem- 
shi,  where  they  dance. 

After  the  return  of  the  Ivia'nakwe  to  the  ki'wksine  the  night  is  spent 
in  smoking  and  talking.  At  daylight  the  masks  are  brought  from  the 
inner  room  and  placed  on  a  sort  of  hanging  shelf  previously  prepared 
for  them.  They  don  their  paraphernalia  at  sunrise  and  dance  before 
the  dwelling  of  the  priest  of  the  Kia'nakwe,  which  is  on  the  west 
street,  and  again  in  the  plaza  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  each  dance 
being  like  the  one  in  the  ki'whsine.  The  dress,  however,  is  now 
complete.  They  return  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  remove  their  masks,  and 
smoke. 

This  particular  ceremony  of  dancing  at  different  points  and  passing 
around  the  village  is  repeated  four  times;  each  time  they  return  to 
the  ki'wffsine.  The  last  of  these  dances  closes  about  an  hour  before 
noon.  In  the  meantime  twelve  women  of  the  Corn  clan,  the  supposed 
descendants  of  the  Kia'nakwe,  assemble  in  the  ki'wffsine,  taking  seats 
on  the  ledges  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  room.  Two  bowls  of 
yucca  suds  are  provided,  and  the  priest  advances  to  have  his  head 
washed.  Each  woman  dips  a  handful  of  the  suds,  and  when  all  are 
supplied  each  one  rubs  them  down  the  forelock  of  the  priest.  An  ear 
of  corn  is  now  rubbed  on  the  top  of  his  head  four  times.  The  other 
officers  are  washed  in  turn,  and  all  the  Kia'nakwe  pass  through  the 
same  ceremony. 

After  the  washing  of  the  heads,  bowls  of  food  and  coffee  are  carried 
to  the  entrance  of  the  ki'whsine  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
personators  of  the  Kia'nakwe  and  are  received  by  members  of  the 
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must  first  wash  their  h^s^lSou^thTr1’?  to  the  ki'wi‘sine 

return  home  immediate!  v  «fm  1  &  "  k<>  onbTto  the  entrance  and 

best  moccasins  and  dJeslls  for  th?  §‘  *6  th™ 

the  ki'wi'sine  is  particularly  enjoyed  by  all  1  1  hlS  e.Iaborate  feast  in 
of  the  Corn  clan,  as  a  fast  Iris  fo  '  l’  1.ncIudln&  the  twelve  women 
the  god,  sinoe  thi  pj-evtl  e"  m““tamed  *  ^  Platers 

upo,!  a'ia?gCe  P'"«  o“heWw  7“',  *  f*  •  *»>  each  bowl 

™ps  it  at  each  end  with  vll,.,‘' '■!,  i'T*  n''d',  foldlnSi i(  lengthwise, 
is  carried  in  the  left  hand  in  Vli  ^  0rnis  a  handle-  This  package 
deposited  in  the  river  for  the  KrVnakwe  '  ““  “d  fa  aft™d 

basket  witlf  grains  S’UIT'ofT.r  ^  fbll'Pakwe  fills  Apache 
toward  the  west  end  of  the  roo'i  o  i  n  r™  “  ciotl1  that  ,ies 
carries  i,  to  the  east  end  of  the  Zn  ,  "d  °*  "  “  *5ifed'  He 

women  of  the  Corn  clan  about  -  '  gn  c,  to  each  of  the  twelve 

coming  year.  The  women  now  leaveTh  1 °°™  ‘°  ^  P'“‘ad  the 
depart  the  priest  advances  to  the  middle  I l,ut  before  they 
te’ldcinane  clasped  in  his  hands,  repeat,  „  a  m^t  '■00“  With  his 
a  litanv.  The  others  1  most  impressive  manner 

when  they  make  responses,  h,  Wl^ 

the  dance  o  the  prevl  — 

ki'wiisi^dJri^ed:,Xb°T^  fl  Shi™nni  begi”  t0  Po“r  into  the 
the  men  carrying  theirs  o  .Thei,  t  'Tf  “•  brou»ht  blankets, 
through  the  hatchway  They  wb,ie  the  »»•■«»  hand  their 

of  the”  ki'wi-sinl  There  ato  T  "T  P™iPal1-''  ».V  •»  aged  man 
been  flayed,  but  simply  dhwn  ;'l'"  antelope’  s°"ie  that  have  not 
placed  inside:  others  Ire  flayed  »  d  ,  '  7™  aad  other  »m“"  offerings 
flesh;  aiiont  300  watermelon,  ni  8 v"18  brought  separate  from  (lie 
of  yucca  containiira  TuIeVT  ealh  r"11  Wfth  a  “«■* 

corn  on  the  cob.  Several  men  arc  }  a  Iai'f?e  'H'antitv  of 

bundles  containing  four  to  ten  ear  "I  C°rn  to^ether  in 

over  the  top  .ear.  A  L  °  „  ,nb  ft  “  ,handle  is  fo™«'  »<  yucca 
of  which  are  used  by  the  a  '  i  *  °-  nu  s  are  brought,  the  plumes 

deposited  at  the  wh  t  r  ±  "'"'tb 't  7  ^  ,bat  - 

coming  year  The  h  i  ,  that  food  Jl]aT  be  abundant  the 
west  end  S'thf I™ fofo'f  fon'hegeneml  heap  at  the 
fanciful  shapes,  dried  deer  in, -it  '  ''  /Cb  18  strung  together  in 
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The  unflayed  game  and  skins  are  sewed  up  with  yucca  threads.  It  is  a 
busy  time  for  the  few  who  work.  Others  who  crowd  the  room  look  on 
and  give  their  opinions.  Contributions  continue  to  a  late  hour,  and  the 
packages,  when  completed,  are  carried  to  the  ceremonial  house  of  the 
keeper  of  the  tsu'thlan'na  (great  shell),  so  as  to  have  them  near  the 
scene  of  action  and  to  make  room  for  other  donations. 

After  dancing  four  times  in  the  plaza,  the  Kia'nakwe  return  to  the 
ki'wksine  and  remain  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  go  again  to  the 
plaza  and  dance  four  times  more. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Kia'nakwe  from  the  plaza,  nine  of  the 
Ko'yenishi,  the  tenth  dancing  with  the  Kia'nakwe,  amuse  the  audience. 
When  phiying  the  harlequin  these  men  are  sometimes  obscene,  but 
they  rarely  do  anything  more  than  amuse  the  populace  with  their  jokes. 
Hearing  the  roars  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  one  unacquainted 
with  the  language  might  infer  that  something  had  been  said  with  at 
least  a  double  meaning,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case.  They  mimic  the 
dancers,  make  fun  of  one  another’s  masks  or  faces,  pretend  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  at  some  child  in  the  crowd,  and  call  one  another  old  and  strangers 
who  are  known  to  no  one,  etc.  They  appear  to  greatly  enjoy  the  games 
of  wool  bag,  hopping  on  one  foot,  and  ring-around-a-rosy,  which  thej^ 
play  during  the  intervals  of  the  dancing. 

At  4  o’clock  the  Kia'nakwe  return  to  the  plaza,  their  backs  laden 
with  gifts  for  the  A'shiwanni,  and  form  a  broken  ellipse,  the  apex  being 
to  the  east  side  of  the  plaza.  The  priest  carries  a  basket  of  loose  corn 
of  various  colors,  and  his  pe'kwin  a  basket  tray  of  feathers  artistic¬ 
ally  arranged  on  a  bed  of  raw  cotton.  At  this  time  the  A'shiwanni, 
including  the  Shi'wano'‘kia,  who  have  been  in  the  ceremonial  chamber 
of  the  Kia'kwemosi,  form  a  line,  facing  east,  at  the  west  side  of  the 
plaza.  The  Kia'kwemosi  stands  at  the  south  end,  with  the  pe'kwin 
beside  him,  the  Shi'wano'dda  standing  just  back  of  them.  The 
Shiwanni  of  the  Nadir  (also  elder  brother  Bow  priest),  with  the 
younger  brother  Bow  priest  by  his  side,  stands  next.  The  A'shi¬ 
wanni  of  the  West,  South,  and  East  complete  the  line.  As  soon  as 
the  Ko'yenishi,  who  stand  on  the  north  side  of  the-  plaza  when 
the  dancers  come,  relieve  those  on  the  north  side  of  their  burdens, 
the  members  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wPsine  remove  the  loads  from  the 
backs  of  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  ellipse.  The  basket  trays 
carried  by  the  priest  and  deputy  are  taken  and  held  by  the  A'wan- 
ta'Thu  Ko'yenishi  and  his  pe'kwin,  as  these  baskets  must  not  touch 
the  ground.  Should  the  baskets  be  deposited  on  the  ground  the  seeds 
would  be  unfruitful. 

The  A'shiwanni  appear  like  so  many  statues  during  the  dance,  which 
begins  after  the  loads  are  removed  from  the  dancers.  When  the  dance 
ends  the  burdens  are  returned  to  the  backs  of  the  priest  of  the  Kia'nakwe 
and  his  deputy  by  two  warriors  of  the  Kia'nakwe,  and  the  baskets  are 
handed  to  them.  The  priest  of  the  Kia'nakwe  now  stands  before  the 
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^  <«■  P™st,,  who 
Sl.i'wano'-kia,  who  retains  hnH,  1  t 7  ,  T  "0W  transferred  to  the 

011  top  of  the  basket  of  eon,.  burdens  a, e  ‘eatherS  ^  Placed 

backs  of  the  priest  and  his  denntv  l  i  n  n°W  removed  from  the 
the  purpose.  The  directs  1  f  ™  “  'T  "P°"  “  bla'‘kat  spread  for 

ShiVanni  of  the  Nadir  and  younwer  brother' TV”  “T  be,ol'e  ,b,! 
burdens  are  removed.  Lont  m-iver  >U"  pnest’  and  fheir 

sonatina  the  Kia'nakwe  t  fey T„d Z 7Tth  '?  ** 

^uht.  These  prayers  continue  u,  H  ,  i Vh  J pTOtot.VPes  in 

“ t^SetSrtlT  S‘Tng7  “ 

ris  - onlv  the 

between,  and  each  dancer  deno  It  ■  T’ *  I  &  Space  of  severaI  feet 
as  the  KVyemshi  perform  v  ^  °D  a  blanke‘-  As  soon 

burdens,  they  busy  themselves  hri  1.ellevinS' the  dancers  of  their 
house  of  the  keeper  of  the  or,  r  111  fke  watermelons  from  the 
near  the  ladder  JeLlim-  to  thelaw  ^ i  thej  depasit  in  a  heap 

When  all  the  dancers  have  mXthe^ 
his  deputy,  and  the  directors  of  wq  .  r  t=  >  the  Kia  nakwe  priest, 
each  dancer  in  unison  grasps  his  rattle  with  [  facethe  dancers,  and 
deputy  holding  theirs  in  the  same  wav  Tl  ‘  the  priest  and 

and  all  wave  the  rattle,  still  holding  it  with  both^d  °fferS  &  Pmyer’ 
right  to  left,  and  inhale  a  breath  %h  ,i  *  ^nds’ 111  a  Clrcle  from 

hand  and  shaken  for  a  moment,  and  the'ong  mid  danc^be^  ^ 

on  their  backs  It  is  all  Nop  )  •  £  (aUy  tbe  £ifts  UP  the  ladder 

do  to  carry  up  „ Ta,te  b^cfe  "t’  ***  ““  f  *.  Nadir,  can 

strings,  which  arc  attached  to  the  fore  and  hi  VS  ^  **  l',,cca 

but  is  able  to  bear  it  after  it  i  •  ‘  nd  le£s>  across  his  breast, 
offerings  are  spread  on  he  *  to  hl*  back  b7  others.  The 

KiVkwemosi.  The  Shkwano' kfo«  t  C,eremonial  chamber  of  the 
and  plumes  from  the  pat- wf  Th  on“  be£lns  collecting  the  birds 
group  in  the  southeast  c^nefof  theV  TV  *  “T*  >“  * 

made  during  the  afternoon  K“!!'  P-okets  of  te'likinawe 

a-rt,v  5  tt 

The  Shi  wano'‘kIa.  thp  wifp  nf  w^/i  .  ~  — - - __ 

23  eth — 04 _ 15  °SI’  and  the  Writer  were  the  on’y  present. 
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mast  belong-  to  the  Kia'kwemosi.  The  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir  proceeds 
to  hay  the  animal.  The  younger  brother  Bow  priest  holds  the  right 
hind  leg,  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  South  holds  the  left  foreleg,  the  wife 
of  the  Kia'kwemosi  the  left  hind  leg.  The  knife  is  run  down  the 
throat,  then  out  the  right  foreleg,  then  down  the  paunch,  and  out  the 
right  hind  leg,  out  the  left  foreleg,  then  out  the  left  hind  leg. 

When  the  dancers  retire  from  the  plaza  they  are  burlesqued  by  the 
Ko'yemshi,  the  jester  having  the  same  privilege  in  this  rude  life  that 
was  accorded  to  him  in  the  courts  of  Europe. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  time  when  the  house  tops  and  the  plaza 
are  crowded  with  spectators,  two  Ko'yemshi,  one  carrying  a  doll  and 
the  other  a  basket  containing  a  doll  and  ears  of  boiled  corn  tied  together 
with  yucca  ribbons,  approach  a  little  girl,  whose  mother  places  her 
arms  around  the  child  as  they  come  near.  The  two  hold  a  conversation 
with  the  child,  asking  her  many  questions.  She  seems  quite  interested 
and  eager  to  receive  the  gifts.  One  Ko'yemshi  presents  to  her  the  doll 
he  carries,  and  the  other  hands  the  basket  containing  the  doll  and  corn 
to  the  mother;  the  mother  and  child  then  leave  the  plaza. 

Great  excitement  and  amusement  are  caused  by  the  Ko'yemshi  throw¬ 
ing  blankets  over  a  dog.  First  one  and  then  another  throws  a  blanket 
until  the  howling  of  the  dog  is  completely  drowned  and  he  can  not  move. 
The  excitement  reaches  the  highest  point  when  this  bundle  is  lifted  by 
one  of  the  Ko'yemshi.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevails  over  the  return 
of  the  dancers,  who  are  completely  covered  with  gifts  for  the  populace, 
including  bread  of  fanciful  shapes,  strung  together  with  yucca  ribbons 
and  calico  tied  into  balls  with  long  ends  like  kite-tails.  The  people  of 
all  ages  are  eager  to  catch  the  articles  that  are  flying  through  the  air. 
It  is  astonishing  how  dextrous  the  Zunis  are  in  throwing  these  objects. 
It  is  well-nigh  dusk  when  the  last  gift  is  thrown.  One  of  the  dancers, 
requesting  a  Ko'yemshi  to  help  him  to  remove  the  white  shirt  he  wears, 
waves  it,  wrhen  off,  until  the  male  spectators  are  fairly  wild  when  he 
tosses  it  into  the  air.  No  controversy  or  ill  feeling  is  displayed  between 
the  Zunis  at  these  times. 

The  dancers  and  Ko'yemshi  now  leave  the  plaza  and,  passing  out  over 
the  western  road  for  a  mile  or  so,  they  disrobe.  A  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wksine  follow  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  maskers;  they  carry  ordinary  apparel 
secreted  under  their  blankets,  and  return  with  the  masks  and  other 
paraphernalia  covered  from  view.  With  this  act  the  festival,  which  has 
been  all-absorbing  for  days,  closes,  to  be  repeated  in  four  years.  The 
gifts  to  the  A'sbiwanni  are  carried  at  night  to  their  homes.  Small  por¬ 
tions  of  the  game,  after  it  is  cooked,  are  deposited  bv  each  shi'wanni 
in  the  river  as  offerings  to  the  deceased  Kia'nakwe,  who  are  angry 
gods,  and  must  be  appeased  with  ceremonies  and  gifts. 
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it  was  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  winter  if  , 

who  are  to  personate  the  Council  o  he r  J itT1fest1™'  those 

couners  of  the  rain-maters)  and  the  KoV  u  ’  **  ‘Slw'lak°  feia.it 

entertain  these  gods  are  dec  ded  upon  duri  “  'b°Se  who  a™  “> 

monies.  One  of  the  eight  new  or  re  ?  *  ™ter  solsti^  cere- 

f  C'°uncil  of  the  Gods,  six  each  biaShTl  h°USeS  is  hjesse‘1 
Ivo  yenishi.  *  '  a  &ha  lako,  and  one  by  the 

The  large  te'likinane  given  in  tho  If'  -t  •  - 
each  man  who  is  to  entertain  the  Sha  T  solstice  to 

brought  out  from  it,  restim,  „  ace  hv  ?  kept llis  house,  and  is 
b«'s  of  his  and  of  hi,  wife?  elan  '  i  ;Ufcer™Is  ^  thi  raem- 

wldle  he  holds  the  te'likinane  and'pravl  "Vh  "S6  With  his  fa"”'y 

18  48“Ppl7tion  for  «fe,  health,  and  happiness'  b  W, 

At  the  close  of  the  festival  of  , T 

»g  from  the  house  top  each  mornint  it  governor’*  staff  call- 

labor  during  the  day.  Several  oT,d  ",  .  16  “ames  of  t,IOse  selected  to 
all  hands  keep  at  work.  Each  ki'wVI  e.IJ.1C'sent  at  thls  tinie  to  see  that 
A*  the  ceremonial  chambers  of  the  l  ,t Zit: 

0  families  at  all  other  times  than  when  ,K>'l"'Se"ei'al  hvmgrooms 

is  no  special  building  or  repairing  „f  ,|  h  C'''!‘flo,"als  °c™r,  there 
house  structure.  The  walls  are  whiten^8*  T®  h'°,n  the  ?eneral 
for  ceremonials,  the  whitening  beiled!  ,  1  somet™es  decorated 
and  the  decoi  ’ating  by 'membe^Tf  V  ?6  WOmen  of  the  house 

-  —  - 

members  to  work  on  TtThou'e  hi  thiTl^8!  •T’n''  (manaSer)  details 
seuted  by  a  Sha'Isko.  Personator  ■  f  !,  "n'’ ‘  "" 8me  is  t0  be  repre- 
Ko'yemshi  direct  men  of  their  kPwki  *h*Cou'“l1  of  ‘he  Gods  and 
which  they  are  to  appear.  Their  wi,  n°7°''k  “1>on  ‘ll0  houses  in 
of  their  clans  wait  upon  the  builders.  au=bters  aild  tbe  women 

constructed  o'mnoifeled'must^  b  •  ''eHf 0US  ‘'ha™eter  that  are  to  he 
Sha'Iiiko.  Such  workt  oSefed  Tr  **  <>‘  “>« 

tire  towa,'c' the 
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In  1884  the  reconstruction  of  a  house  of  more  than  ordinary  impor¬ 
tance  occupied  attention.  It  was  the  ceremonial  house  of  the  Kia'kwe- 
a'mosi  (first  body  of  A'shiwanni),  usually  referred  to  as  the  house  of 
the  Kia'kwemosi  (Shiwanni  of  the  North).  It  was  not  his  place  of 
residence,  however,  the  custom  of  the  husband  going  to  the  wife’s 
house  applying  to  the  Kia'kwemosi  also.  His  sister  occupied  the 
house  until  its  destruction  by  lightning,  which  also  caused  her  death. 
The  Zunis  say  she  had  no  love  in  her  heart  for  the  Kia'kwemosi,  her 
brother;  that  lightning  never  destroys  the  good  of  heart.  The 
A'shiwanni  rejoiced  that  the  room  of  the  et'tonert  of  the  Kia'kwemosi, 
which  is  immediatelv  over  the  center  of  the  world,  was  not  disturbed. 

On  this  occasion  there  are  present  two  Sa'yadilia  (see  plate  xvi),  three 
A'toshle  (two  males  and  one  female),  four  Ko'yemshi  (see  plate  va); 
and  three  members  of  the  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy  fraternity),  each  carrying 
his  bauble.  Each  Sa'yaTdia  wears  a  white  cotton  embroidered  kilt, 
with  a  sash  of  the  same  material  and  a  woman’s  red  belt  tied  on  the  left 
side.  A  finely  dressed  deerskin  is  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  pass¬ 
ing  under  the  left  arm.  Bands  of  leather,  painted  blue-green  and  edged 
with  three  points  of  unpainted  leather,  ornament  the  upper  arms.  A 
leather  thong  several  inches  long,  tipped  with  a  turkey  plume,  is 
attached  to  each  point.  Bunches  of  native  blue  yarn  with  long  tassels 
encircle  the  wrists  and  are  also  worn  below  the  knees.  Dance  moccasins 
complete  the  costume.  The  entire  laxH  is  painted  with  the  pinkish 
clay  before  referred  to.  Bows  and  arrows  are  carried  in  the  left  hand, 
and  in  the  right  tortoise-shell  rattles  and  bunches  of  giant  yucca. 
Two  of  the  A'toshle  are  similarly  dressed.  The  female  wears  ordinary 
woman’s  dress,  and  a  white  cotton  blanket  bordered  with  red  and  blue 
stripes  is  tied  at  her  neck,  falling  over  the  back.  The  Ko'yemshi 
have  their  nude  bodies  and  masks  colored  with  the  pinkish  clay.  The 
ragged  kilt  is  worn,  and  a  three-cornered  piece  of  the  same  native 
cloth  is  tied  to  the  base  of  the  mask. 

The  Ne'wekwe,  attired  in  cast-off  uniforms  of  the  United  States 
Army,  are  supposed  to  lend  assistance  to  the  laborers,  but  they  do 
little  else  than  eat  filth  and  play  the  fool.  The  Ko'yemshi  scamper 
about  over  the  house  tops  and  indulge  in  jokes  and  other  nonsense, 
while  the  Sa'yathlia  go  about  the  village  with  bunches  of  yucca,  driving 
the  delinquents  to  work.  The  A'toshle  also  carry  giant  yucca,  which 
they  use  without  the  slightest  hesitancy,  and  they  are  supplied  with 
large  stone  knives  with  which  they  threaten  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
naughty  and  disobedient  children. 

While  there  is  much  work  in  the  house  building  there  is  also  much 
pleasure.  The  women  chatter  the  gossip  of  the  day,  men  pass  their 
jokes,  youths  and  maidens  laugh  joyously  at  one  another’s  expense, 


a  See  A'shiwanni  (rain  priesthood). 
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,OPn  tWr  tM*n’  Women 

the  Kia'kwemosi  ot  t  ?  ^  °"  tbe“«*t™l  house  of 

time  to  a  Zi,  of  you 2 *  L '"P  ?  n”uden8  «ri"ds  »»  «*  mills,  keeping 
at  two  fireplaces  ated  m„,  'IhTle aCCOmpon,etI  h-v  ‘he  drum,  while 
creatures,  SLt  S'S":!  Uk»  “™"»  bba»  Uvin* 

mill;  after  the  toastino-  t  ,  !  't  has  passed  through  the  coarsest 

anoierddao/tw^’.’^r  ,T.?  *°  throM*h  finw  **»''-  0» 

their  bodies  keeping  rvihmic  time  w  tf  Zf  vdee^  T’ 

fireplace  two  women  i.-p  i,„  u  u-  ,  ,  611  voiees.  At  another 

maidens  are  engaged  over  or^t  Votfof  °  P  ^  r00m  bejOIld 

Two  meals  are  served  to  the  „  g  meat’  cor'b  and  chili. 

Late  in  the  °“6  and  °ne  at 

number  of  hou*L  T learnlf tl  K°yemshi  to^ther  visit  a 

duties.  Thev  make  inr  •  •  G  l,iniilte's  Pr°perly  perform  their 
wives,  and  children  behavior  of  husbands, 

being  lazy  and  unwilling  ^^0^^^“^  h^band  °f 
judgment.  He  pleads  his  own  cause  md  1  brought  up  tor 

the  gods  to  accept  his  statement  In  «  H %  T  *  *  gettinS 

complains  that  her  daughter  will  not  lri,7  The  Tt  l  m°tber 
grinding  makes  her  verv  tiiwl  0  1  te  ‘  ^begul  declares  that 

female  A'toslde  commands  the  drl  to  ac  ^  t0  m°Ve*  The 
kneel  beside  her  to  be  tan  o  h  If  -  1  1  1  Ty  her  t0  the  miIls  a,ld 

tired.  The  two  vods  |Pfa  °8  Unt  *0  that  her  arms  will  not  become 

feTom  knh7,  -h8ke  as'“  Z;Z"1  * 

"  -  but^he.  whereupon 

dropping  theirkiLom^^to^^Lfa^'h^i0’"  ""  a"d 

fhev  make  fheir  brief  f  .iicf  and 

;  ,  hen  :l11  stand  m  line  and  repeat  a  loner  prsLyer  the  mem 

b  u.  of  the  household  observing  the  greatest  rever'ence  ?  At  the  coT 

pra.v  Pn,yer  ,he  famii-v  pinkie  the  gods  with  meal  and 

After  leaving  the  house  the  gods  meet  a  man  returning  from  his 
peach  orchard  his  burro  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  the  master  urging 

held  up  foiTi'iaiafoea'  y  f w*  "‘,U‘  “  st0PPecl  b-v  tho  gods”and 
1  for  tual  tor  working  m  his  orchard  instead  of  assistino-  i„  ti10 

U1  lng  0t  the  house  of  the  Kla'kwemosi.  It  is  finally  decided  he 
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shall  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished  after  supplying  the  party  gener¬ 
ously  with  peaches,  which  the  Ko'yemshi  carry  to  their  house.  The 
other  gods  now  return  to  the  ki'wPsine,  where  they  remove  their  masks 
and  apparel  and  put  on  their  ordinary  clothing,  which  has  been  brought 
by  young  men,  who  convey  the  masks  and  paraphernalia  closely  con¬ 
cealed  under  their  blankets  to  their  proper  places.  Such  are  the  daily 
scenes  during  the  exterior  building  of  the  house. 

The  richer  class  is  likely  to  entertain  the  Sha'lako  most  fre¬ 
quently,  as  they  are  better  able  to  remodel  and  enlarge  their  houses 
from  time  to  time,  yet  those  who  are  very  poor  sometimes  aspire  to 
this  honor.  In  order  to  do  so  the  house  must  undergo  the  necessary 
improvements.  One  of  the  entertainers  of  the  Sha'lako  in  1896 
was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  wizard  while  engaged  on  his  house 
improvements.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  writer  had  this  man 
released,  the  whole  village  crying  out  against  him,  yet  after  being 
exonerated  he  proceeded  with  his  house  building  without  further 
obstacles. 

Each  family  that  is  to  remodel  a  house  for  the  Sha'lako  festival  has 
at  harvest  time  a  corps  of  men  detailed  to  work  in  their  fields  by  the 
chief  wor'li  of  the  ki'whsine  whence  the  personators  of  the  gods  are  to 
come.  These  men  leave  the  village  in  a  body,  usually  on  horseback, 
at  early  morning,  returning  at  sunset.  They  enjoy  a  repast  at  the 
house  of  those  for  whom  the}"  have  labored.  Great  preparations  are 
made  for  this  occasion  by  the  women  of  the  household,  their  clan,  and 
the  clan  of  the  man  of  the  house.  Grinding  is  again  done  as  described, 
with  ceremony  and  song. 

On  August  16, 1896,  the  wor'li  of  the  0'he‘wa(East)  ki'wbsine  visited 
the  house  where  the  Sha'lako  of  his  ki'wbsine  was  to  appear  the  coming 
autumn,  and  informed  the  matron  of  the  house  that  his  people  would 
work  in  the  fields.  The  fields  worked  on  this  occasion  were  those  of 
the  man  and  woman  of  the  house  and  of  their  two  sons-in-law,  the 
products  of  all  going  to  the  household  use. 

On  the  return  of  the  workers  at  sunset,  those  who  were  to  personate 
a  Sha'lako,  his  fellow,  and  the  Ko'mosona  being  of  the  number,  a 
feast  was  served  them  on  the  roof  of  the  house.®  The  food  was  placed  in 
a  line  and  twenty-one  persons  were  seated  on  each  side  of  it.  The  wives 
of  those  who  chanced  to  be  of  the  clans  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
assembled,  with  their  babies,  on  the  roof  to  receive  their  husbands  and 
aid  in  serving  the  meal.  The  fathers  whose  babies  were  present  seemed 
very  much  more  interested  in  the  wee  ones  than  in  the  elaborate  meal 
that  awaited  them,  and  the  babies,  who  exhibited  great  delight  at  the 
presence  of  their  fathers,  were  taken  and  tossed  about  and  played  with 
before  the  food  was  tasted.  Those  men  whose  wives  and  babies  arrived 


a  These  people  enjoy  being  out  of  doors  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
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them,  to  the  intern^i^of  iVthe"  ” '  ‘71  P'ayed  'rith 

the  te'likinane  was  »  v  „  at the  wi  T.  the  bo^oU  to  who,,, 
to  the  river  and  depS  to  the  KoM  “a  The  food  ™  carried 
The  Sha'lako  fe.S?s  he  Z tf'  A  (Council  „f  the  Gods).» 

general  interest  to  the  Zunis  and  also  toTh”  ®e  e.bratlon>  and  *«  of  more 
country,  than  all  the  others’  *  At  »  H  ^  ,Ind,ans  of  the  surrounding- 

•r* them-  t“-  ^  « tztr  tZ  there  rh  '•**% 

often  gave  all  they  possess  to  their  w  l  ’  T  ?  er  cIass  of  Zunis 
regardless  of  the  suffering  in  store  fn  •  .  come  and  unwelcome  guests, 
closed  and  the  visitors  °who  have  *  ^eiuJh®n  the  festival  will  have 
expense,  will  have  AmoZ  tW  appetites  at  their 

Navahos,  for  whom,  except  in  a  W  i  ?  Unwelf01ne  guests  are  the 

sprung  up,  the  Zunis  have  scant  amitv  *  friendshiP  has 

slightest  hesitancy  in  ridino-  no  U  ]  Phe  ^avahos  ha™  not  the 

in,  and  remain  *  £  „  a  ZZZ  “iT*  **  ^ 

^  Zutlis  accept  the  inetihie 

Minor  Ceremonies 

nies^occur  ^  ~ 

personators  of  the  gods  X^a  e  at  which  ^  the 

appointed.  They  meet  twice  in  this  festival  are 

each  month  in  the  last  quarter  of  th*0"^  t0  rePearse  their  songs,  and 
at  some  shrine  to  these  gods.  6  m°°n  te  lklnawe  are  deposited 

trSiuKoV^shi'a^fjwo^^t^  \bG  h°USe0f  the  uew  A'wan 

The  following  morning  the  person  a  to  i°  of  Sa'  “ ^  ^  night 
back  to  Nutria  (a  farmino-  ,1 ;  ( Sayatasha  goes  on  horse- 

early  as  possible  After  re*  ^  "  i  °  pather  cottonwood,  returning  as 
the  branc he  ,  hLrtes  a  1^17  p  ‘T"4  ****  the  '--'kof 
masks  of  the  Wm hi  a 1 7  °  ?  the"‘  to  tlK  house  where  the 

*hi  awaits  him  XI "  wo  h  i  '  '*T  ““  Gre“*  ^  Ko'yen.- 

atom  of  the  Sha'Kko  Z  I  K  '  *°r  »  while'  The  six  person, 

requests  him  to  bring- the  father  I  .  epl  \ mg,  ba  yatasha 

a  Sec  p.  33.  "  ■ - 
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te'likinane  given  him  bjT  the  pe'kwin  in  the  He'iwa  ki'wffsine  during 
the  winter  solstice  ceremonies  and  repeats  with  his  chosen  father  the 
ceremony  said  1^  the  pe'kwin  over  him.  The  Ko'yemshi  assemble 
at  the  same  time  in  the  house  of  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi,  who 
repeats  with  each  of  his  nine  fellows  the  ceremony  with  his  plume 
offering  that  the  pe'kwin  held  with  him.  The  te'likinawe  are  then 
returned  to  the  basket  tray  from  which  they  were  taken. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Ko^emshi  again  gather  in  the  Great 
Father’s  house,  and  those  who  are  to  personate  the  Council  of  the  Gods 
and  father  of  Shu'laawhsi  assemble  in  the  house  of  the  personator  of 
Sa'yatiisha,  the  alternate  of  each  man  who  personates  a  Sha'liiko  going 
to  his  principal’s  house.  All  are  busy  preparing  te'likinawe.  Each  man 
makes  four,  except  A' wan  ta'Ahu  Ko'yemshi,  who  makes  only  three, 
having  the  one  already  given  him  b}T  the  pe'kwin.  The  sticks  of  all  the 
IvoAemshi  are  colored  black,  each  having  three  eagle  plumes,  one 
from  the  back  of  the  neck,  one  from  under  the  tail,  and  one  banded 
one,  and  feathers  from  the  birds  of  the  six  regions.  The  te'likinawe 
made  lyy  the  personators  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  have  the  sticks 
colored  black.  The  one  given  to  Sa'yatiisha  by  the  pe'kwin  is  painted 
yellow.  Each  stick  of  these  gods  has  three  turkey  plumes,  one  fluffy 
eagle  plume,  and  feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions.  Each  Sha'liiko 
and  his  alternate  prepare  te'likinawe  similar  to  those  made  at  the 
house  of  Sa'yatiisha.  When  the  offerings  are  completed  they  are  laid 
in  basket  trays.  The  men  return  to  their  homes,  where  the  head  of 
each  is  washed  by  the  wife  or  some  female  member  of  the  family, 
lieturning  for  the  te'likinawe,  they  all  proceed  to  U'hana  ‘kianakwi 
(Moss"  spring),  where  Sa'yatiisha  makes  an  excavation  with  an  ancient 
corn  planter  the  depth  of  his  arm  to  the  elbow,  and  sprinkles  in  meal 
combined  with  turquoise,  ko'hakwa  (white  shell  beads),  and  abalone 
shell  until  the  place  is  thickly  covered,  when  each  man  deposits  his 
te'likinawe  in  the  excavation,  sprinkles  them  with  meal,  and  prays. 
The  excavation  is  carefully  covered  with  earth  by  Sa'yatiisha.  Conti¬ 
nence  must  be  observed  during  the  four  following  days,  the  persona- 
tors  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  spending  each  night  until  midnight  in 
the  house  of  Sa'yatiisha.  The  Ko'yemshi  deposit  their  te'likinawe  in 
an  excavation  by  a  spring.  There  are  many  concretion  fetishes  at 
this  spring.  The  Ko'yemshi  spend  these  four  nights  until  midnight 
in  the  house  of  the  Great  Father,  each  alternate  of  a  Sha'liiko  going  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  house  of  his  Sha'liiko. 

The  spring  visited  in  February  is  some  6  or  7  miles  south  of  Zufii, 
in  a  most  retired  spot.  The  writer  was  there  in  the  company  of  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  claimed  that  no  one  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Ko'tikili  (mvthologic  fraternity)  had  before  visited  this 


a  U’liana  is  also  the  Zufii  name  for  wool. 
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30  feet  wide,  with  a  projecting  ledo-p  at  ™e  f°  ”  Cave  TOck.  about 
10  or  12  feet,  the  roof  of  stone  nroie  ,i  ’  **•  ‘,he  deePest  place  being 

"f  arch,  on  the  roof,  are  !Z2K‘ Z*  I  "T  A‘ 

hand  on  the  rock  and  spattering  .  \  •  ,  anC  S’  made  by  placing-  the 

of  these  hand  impress!*  at  Se  n0To  H  P*int  ^  "*  ™ 
some  near  the  center.  A  number  of  ,,n  T  '  T™  ?*  ^  S°Uth  end’  a,ld 
resented  on  the  rock  with  black  mint  th^  °  anthropic  §'ods  are  rep- 
niftny  eases  been  made  over  older  ones  A^r  °neS  havinS  ia 
wall  represents  a  Ko'yemshi  mask  A  A,^entral  f,-un‘  the  rock 
the  rock,  and  three  pits,  colored  bh^Tl'T  * 
marble,  denote  the  eve  and  mouth  hit’  ^  6nOU^h  to  ho,d  a 
fP,““e d  Serpent)  extend: s  neai  th^V" Th<?  K<>^visi 
head  to  the  south.  The  teeth  are  h  \  *  !'^f  1  *"be  r°ck,  its 
other  figures  are  on  the  rock  tTuditTe  ,  °*  ',hck  pai"t-  Many 
and  the  god  O'lolowishkia  with  con  "  1&  co^ars,  game  animals, 

older  markings  on  the  rock  are  cuttinHT*  ge"erativ’e  or8'ans-  The 
m  black.  Near  each  end  of  the  rock  are  |D°rerecent  are  Paintings 
ent  springs  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods'  Tt I?  P  ’  ™dicatinS  did'er- 

whole  scene  with  the  camera  whir)  +*  u  n  a>  |mPossl hie  to  secure  the 

markings  of  this  most  elaborate  and  b  t^  fc°  briIf  out  distinctly  the 
stone  near  the  middle  of  the  rock  whichT th  A  Separate 

»t  on  it  is  n  scat  f01.  the  pekotto, tt  S»a 

TrJ^r^  °}b™l  ‘hose  have  JcaWi^T  Z  stn” 


whn,.0  +n  Cl  ULlc  tnese  hai 

. .  .  la  :l  <o  sit  is  large  and  has 


t  su,'face: 

south  of  ZnBi,  is  visited  "in'ADru’th 'P‘CtUrf'p'aoe  sPri,l«,  not  far 

(Poison  oak  spring),  which  is  at  the  bate  of  ‘k,a'nawki 

mountain).  1„  May  .Iiia, ,b,  Jj°0t  N°Ponia  yal'lSnnS  (Face 

wall),  situated  at  the  base  of  Ke<  vt  t  u  “mi"»  fl™  mesa 

is  Visited.  In  ju„e  they  Z  t  t  cl  1  o’.0'  h,teKasl>  mountain), 

pus  occidentalis,  spring)  at  the  hi  0°'?““  kla  nakwi  (Bulrush,  Scir- 
uame.  In  July  'Kla'techikwi  fill  !  n  "  1"ou,ltai"  bearing  the  same 

wanna  (middle)  yal'IannS,  is  visited  In  Anwosttli '  “‘.‘i1®  1 >ase  of  I'ti- 
(Saek  of  meal  hangi no  place)  »  In  Sei  f  Phej' visit  0 'pompiakwi 
kla*klanakwi  (BI„e-iL  sprit  b  ,,  ?ept™ber  tlle-v  *»  «o  A'yava- 
uame.  In  October  Ha|'o„  iga'ton thT  ,  a  “f",  °*  the  same 
near  which  is  a  sprinw  well  nr  1  i"  enterlng  place  ),  is  visited, 
(«.  Plate  xl, x).  P  g  P1°teCted  b.f  “  and  roof  of  st0„e 

bo«’  “SLT 6r 

•raa.1„«ttoalhe.a=OIUler„a,Kii.^TOttrattao(cm^ 
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The  shrine  which  symbolized  the  Middle  of  the  world  to  the  A'shiwi 
when  they  lived  on  To'wa  yal'lanne  is  a  cave  in  the  rocky  wall  just 
above  Ha'lon  kwa'ton  (see  A  plate  l).  It  appears  impassable,  but  it 
can  be  reached  by  expert  climbers. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mosona,  Ko'pekwin,  and  two 
Ko'pi'dashiwanni  assemble  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kia'kwe- 
mosiat  sunrise  forty-nine  days  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Sha'lako. 
The  pe'kwin  and  Ko'pekwin  each  tie  forty-nine  knots  in  a  white  cotton 
cord,  denoting  that  the  gods  will  come  in  forty-nine  days,  including  the 
day  on  which  the  knots  are  made.  The  cord  is  as  long  as  the  reach  of 
the  maker’s  extended  arms,  and  is  composed  of  four  strands  of  cotton 
slightly  twisted.  The  first  knot  is  made  about  8  inches  from  the  end, 
and  a  turquoise  or  ko'hakwa  bead  is  placed  at  this  point.  One  string 
is  given  to  the  personator  of  Sa'yatasha,  the  other  to  Great  Father 
Ko'yemshi.  The  two  go  to  Ivu'shilowa  (red  earth),  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  village,  and  pray.  The  same  evening  Ha'lon  kwa'ton  is 
visited  by  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  KoAemshi,  and  the  Sha'lako,  who 
deposit  te'likinawe. 

From  this  time  till  the  coming  of  the  Sha'lako  there  are  constant 
meetings  and  rehearsals  of  songs  and  prayers. 

In  1896  there  was  a  serious  discussion  between  the  pe'kwin  and  the  personators  of 
the  Council  of  the  Gods,  with  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
The  pe'kwin  insisted  that  the  others  had  miscounted  and  that  some  days  should  be 
dropped,  while  the  others  were  strong  in  their  opinion  that  the  proper  time  had  been 
chosen  for  the  coming  of  the  Sha'lako.  The  pe'kwin,  however,  carried  his  point. 

Another  trouble  also  occurred  about  this  time  over  a  scandal  that  caused  much 
excitement  and  nightly  discussions.  The  whole  village  was  horror-stricken  over  a 
report  concerning  the  man  chosen  to  personate  Shu'laawi'si;  he  was  accused  by  the 
elder  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  present  pe'kwin  of  improper  conduct  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  office.  A  council,  formed  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  and  those  who 
were  to  personate  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  the  Sha'liiko,  discussed  the  matter. 
The  woman,  being  present,  accused  the  man  of  approaching  her  at  night  with  undue 
familiarity,  he  being  her  guest  at  the  time.  The  man  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
expelled  from  office;  another  was  found  to  fill  his  place. 

When  ten  days  have  passed  after  the  visit  to  Ha'lon  kwa'ton  the 
same  party  goes  to  the  shrine  Pa'nitonin'kwi  in  the  afternoon  and 
deposit  te'likinawe.  They  return  to  the  village  by  early  moonlight, 
the  Council  of  the  Gods,  who  proceed  quietly,  preceding  the  others  a 
short  distance.  The  songs  of  the  personators  of  the  Ko'yemshi  and 
Sha'lako  with  their  alternates,  each  party  forming  its  own  group,  are 
heard  some  time  before  the  men  are  visible.  In  ten  days  the  same 
party  visits  A'ne  dilawa  an  te'  kiapoakwi,  a  shrine  on  a  mound  south¬ 
west  of  Zufii;  and  ten  days  later  they  go  to  Sus'ki  a'shoktakwi  (coyote 
stone  drinking  place).  After  ten  more  days  they  visit  A'kohanna 
ti'nakwi  (white  rocks  sitting),  a  group  of  white  sandstone  pinnacles 
perched  on  a  knoll  which  are  sacred  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 
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on7hti!;gTwStrni“„Thh  Pfel,Pe"dic“'-  '“es  cut  in  the  rock, 
that  these  fines  denote  the  numlier  of '  vcL*  thT  kle^K  ^ 

The  Z^hfaee  ct^  TTl  ^ 
enumerated  below  It  will  be  vp'  '  }  **  *  from  t,le  fraternities 
designated  at  the  winS  ”lt  “nU  t  i  « 

fellows.  The  clans  given  are  not  Hml  '\  turn  clloos>"g  his 
Ko'yemshi,  but  the  elans  of  their  nates  me"  P6180™"^  *e 
difference  to  what  clan  each  ml  T  1  Parents-  It  makes  no 

but  his  father  must  be  o, The  ^  *h°  P9"?”*^  »  Ko'yemshi  belongs, 
Sho'wekwe  (Arrow  reed)  ‘Ko'sh i  V-  "  /r'^V  T he  Ne/wekwe  (Galaxy), 
(Great  ffre)  fraternities 


Ku'ycmaln 
1  A'wan  tS/'chu  (great  father) 


9  Poiir  ,  s,  °  sana-nui 

a  rv.o  'MepUty  t°  great  father)  Dogwood 


3  Pi'‘'lashiwannl  (warrior) 

4  E'sho>si  (bat) 

5  Mu'yapona  (small  horns) 

6  Po'sokii  (small  mouth) 

7  Na'thlashi  (old  grandfather) 
3  It'sepiisha  (game-mater) 

9  tKla'lu*si  (water-drinker) 

10  Sa'thlashj  (old  youth) 


Ne'wekwe  Sho'wekwe  a 

Sand  hill  Crane  Dogwood 


Corn 

Bear 

Eagle 

Sun 

Badger 

Coyote 

Frog 

Badger 


tKo'shi‘kwe 
Tobacco 
Dogwood 
Corn 
Badger 
Frog 


Corn 
Sun 
Coyote 
Badger 

Sand-hill  Crane  Eagle 
Eagle  Turkey 

J[r°K  Sand-hill  Crane  Sun 

•Turkey  Coyote  Badger 

Dogwood  sun  Dogwood 


Ma'tke  thlan'na- 
kwe 

Turkey 

Badger 

Eagle 

Frog 

Dogwood 

Bear 

Sand-hill  Crane 


rp,  ,  -  dogwood 

are  planted  a“ A'koE  “i'lnkwi the  ^  the  Plumes 
Ko'thluwala'wa  but  their  f  t'  le>  aie  supposed  to  come  from 
bo,ic  „t  the  a 

XutTi.  They  cross  the  rive,-  ,,  ,i’  '  '  “  short  distance  south  of 

announce  the  coniine- of  the  Council  If  th  'T  l  ™rner  of  tlle  town  a, id 
Sha'lako  i„  eight  d  "  °‘  mL  "  ,  t  G°ds 111  follr  <%»  of  the 

the  houses,  fro",,,  wSch  Ih  SwiV ^ 

doors,  the  lire  tongues  issuing  through  the  oT’en  doors  °f 

shi  pass  first  to  the  te'wita  ‘hlan'm  ( t ,  i  ?  fhe  Ko 

Sa'thlashi  is  the  first  to  I  Lk  -  Fi  ^  ^  and  Stand  *  a  group. 

Naval, o  country  and  light.”  '  <Kfju‘s “SnLT-T  "'"f  *°  ,h* 

people  come.  You  bovs  nm  4  1  |  * a  v!,-_  In  eight  days  my 

them. ”  It'sepiisha  speaks  next-  ‘ ^Xht  ^  i  ^  ^  wit*1 

my  house,  and  I  am  lonesome  JLout  my^Wh"6^ 

— - - A  gnt  1  come>  aI1  ot  you  come  to  see  me;  all  of 

lows  from  the  peopleTuarge.11"  Sh°  "ekwe  the  aged  director  of  this  fraternity  selects  his  nine  fel- 
6  Abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 
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you  boys  have  a  good  time  and  do  not  be  angry.”  Pi'ktlashiwanni 
speaks:  “I  come  to  tell  you  to-night  that  in  eight  days  everyone  will 
be  happy  and  have  a  good  time;  men  should  trade  wives.”  a  There  are 
further  remarks  of  obscene  character.  The  pe'kwin  (deputy  to  Great 
Father)  closes  with  the  following  speech:  “Night,  my  father,  night, 
my  mother,  you  have  come  a  little  near.”  He  means  that  it  is  early7  in 
the  night.  Addressing  the  Zuhis,  he  continues:  “In  eight  days  my 
people  will  come  [referring  to  their  ancestors].  All  will  come  from 
Ko'thluwala'wa  and  A'witen  te'hula  (fourth  world).  Even  the  old  men 
too  feeble  to  walk  will  come  leaning  on  a  cane,  the  mother  with  her  son 
walking  before  her,  her  child  led  by  the  hand,  her  younger  child  car¬ 
ried  on  her  back,  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and  her  unborn  child — all  will 
come  hither  to  see  y7ou.  They  will  see  you,  but  you  will  not  see  them; 
they  will  not  be  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  ghost  self.” 

In  the  old  time  the  people  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  A'witen  te'hula 
appeared  in  the  flesh,  but  their  presence  caused  great  mortality  among 
the  A'shiwi,  which  distressed  the  A'shiwanni,  and  therefore  they  of  the 
ghost  world  decided  to  come  thereafter  only7  in  the  spirit,  and  so  the 
gods  instructed  the  people  to  wear  masks  like  those  worn  by  them¬ 
selves,  when  they7  would  come  in  spirit  and  abide  for  a  time  in  the  per- 
sonators  of  themselves.  The  Zunis  have  their  mediums,  gifted  with 
superior  sight,  who  see  the  ghosts. 

The  pe'kwin  continues:  “You  must  all  work;  the  houses  must  be 
completed;  you  must  bring  much  wood.  Make  your  moccasins  and 
clothes.  Tell  the  women  to  whiten  the  walls  and  make  their  houses 
beautiful  for  my7  people,  the  gods  who  are  to  come.  The  Council  of 
the  Gods  will  come  in  four  day7s,  and  in  eight  day7s  the  Sha'lako  will 
come.”  After  a  few  jokes  from  the  others,  they7  start  for  the  Si'aa' 
te'wita,  sacred  dance  plaza,  where  they  again  form  into  a  circle,  with 
two  in  the  ring,  and  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  large  plaza. 
From  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  they  go  to  the  ko'china  te'wita  (rat  plaza), 
and  from  there  to  the  He'kiapawa  te'wita  (back-wall  plaza).  The 
same  speeches  are  repeated  in  all  the  plazas. 

On  leaving  the  He'kiapawa  plaza  the  Ko'yemshi  disappear  on  the 
western  road,  but  they  soon  return  with  masks,  etc.,  under  a  covering 
of  blankets  and  go  into  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  fraternity  of 
which  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  is  a  member.  They  do  not  leave 
the  house  for  eight  days,  except  to  make  certain  announcements  at 
night  regarding  the  coming  of  the  gods  and  to  collect  wood.  Each 
morning  nine  of  them  go  for  wood,  one  always  remaining  in  the 
chamber. 

A  member  of  the  fraternity  to  which  the  Great  Father  belongs  is 
designated  to  secure  the  burros  each  day  to  bring  the  wood,  each  of 
the  nine  men  having  one  burro.  The  men  ride  the  burros  in  going 


a  Such  practices  are  not  common  among  the  Zunis. 
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Ivi'th  th  'T°0d’bllt,0'1  thf  return  at  sunset.  the  little  animals  are  loaded 
wit  .  the  wood  and  are  driven  by  the  Ko'yemshi.  The  wood  is  depoT 

ited  before  the  new  house  that  is  to  be  dedicated  bv  the  Ko'yemshi 
and  the  women  of  the  house  and  members  of  their  elan  stack  it  '  ’ 

Ineie  is  no  altar  erected  during  the  eight  days’  retreat  of  the 
Ko  yemshi  and  they  do  not  dance.  The  one  remaining  indoors  spends 
ts  time  principally  in  sewing  his  personal  apparel.  In  the  even  „ a 
there  are  prayers  and  songs.  They  may  eat  anything,  the  food  be!"g 

but'  they  mu  Tnh0t  the  trat<?niitJr  to  which  “>e  Great  Father  belongs” 
wmnan  *  cont,,‘e"ce  •»>  even  touch  the  hand  of  a 

At  this  time  the  chief  wor’li  of  each  ki’wi'sinti  with  his  associates 

take  mrt  ift!  6  °  kl'wi‘sin6  “d  °f  ^e  fraternity  which  is  to 

Vatern  -  I  ot  the  Sba'lilko.  The  members  of  the 

tiate.  n.ty  rehearse  their  songs  and  te'likinawe  are  prepared.  At  sun¬ 
set  the  wor  we  (plural  of  wor'li)  proceed  to  the  shrine  of  the  Sha'lako 

isnaboTr  %  °Ser>T  Th!%Sb™’  M  ""  b°-  *  'he  Sh^lnt: 

s  about  li  miles  southwest  ot  /uni,  at  the  base  of  A'kohanna  tinakwi 
t  is  a  low-walled,  rectangular  inclosure  in  which  stones  are  placed  for 

ho  d  ,  ,  pers°”at0r8  of  the  Oomai  of  the  Gods  and  Sha'lako 

hold  a  council  previous  to  the  Sha'litko  ceremonial.  Formerly  the 

peisonators  of  these  gods  attired  themselves  for  the  festival  at  this 

h  ible  7  7  °f  Ameri“"8  “n(l  others  has  rendered  this  spot 

ha  lie  to  intrusion,  a  house  some  distance  east  of  this  point  now  serves 

for  their  dressing  room.  There  are  a  number  of  stones  piled  together  at 

kohanna  ti  nakwi  to  form  a  special  shrine  for  Sa'yatflsha,  and  about 
1.  feet  south  IS  what  is  known  as  the  shrine  of  Shu'laawi'si.  Quanti- 

l  °,  .  u”;1"'6  al'6  t0  be  secn  at  ‘he  shrine  of  Sa'yattsha  and  in 

and  about  all  the  crevices  of  the  larger  rocks. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Sha'lako  wor' we  visit  the  Sha'lako  shrine  the 
chosen  father  ot  Shu'laawPsi  deposits  two  heaps  of  he'sho  (pinon)  wood 
at  the  western  base  ot  I'shana  an  te'ldapoa  (Grease  knoll),  six  piles  about 
equal  distance  apart  between  this  knoll  and  A'kohanna  ti'nakwi  and 
another  neap  on  the  knoll  at  the  shrine  of  Shu'laawksi.  At  noon  of  the 
same  day  the  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwin  visit  A'kohanna  ti'nakwi  and 
make  two  sand  mounds,  symbolizing  the  two  mountains  near  Ko'thlu- 
wala  wa,  one  on  each  side  of  Sa'yatasha’s  seat  or  shrine,  the  one  on  the 
noith  being  symbolic  of  Ko'yemshi  mountain,  and  that  on  the  south 
s^inbohc  ot  Kor'kokshi  mountain,  the  seat  itself  being  symbolic  of 
Ko  thluwala  wa."  The  mounds  are  made  of  sand  and  covered  with 
prayer  meal.  The  Ko'mosona  extends  a  line  of  meal  outward  from  the 
shrine  several  feet  to  the  east  and  crosses  the  line  with  meal  four 
times,  denoting  the  four  regions,  and  sprinkles  meal  over  a  consider¬ 
able  surface,  and  the  two  return  to  the  village. 


«  See  p.  154. 
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At  10  o’clock  at  night  a  party  visits  A'kohanna  ti'nakwi  in  the 
following  order:  Ceremonial  father  of  Shu'laawksi,  Shu'laawksi, 
Sa'yatasha,  Ya'muhakto,  Hu'tutu;  second  Ya'muhakto,  Ko'mosona, 
Ko'pekwin,  and  elder  and  younger  brother  How  priests.  The  father 
of  Shu'laawPsi  carries  a  vessel  of  live  coals  from  the  house  of  the  per- 
sonator  of  Sa'yatasha.  Shu'laawi*si  lights  the  wood  at  his  shrine  which 
is  near  by  with  the  coals  brought  by  his  chosen  father  and  ignites  his 
cedar  brand. 

After  the  ceremonies  at  A'kohanna  ti'nakwi  the  part}7  proceeds  in 
regular  order  across  the  plain  to  I'shana  an  te'kiapoa,  Shu'laawPsi 
lighting  with  his  tire  brand  each  of  the  six  heaps  of  wood  and  also 
the  two  piles  at  this  knoll.  It  is  midnight  before  the  party  reaches 
He'patina,  where  prayers  are  sung.  From  here  they  go  to  the  village, 
and,  after  announcing  the  coming  of  the  Sha'lako  in  four  days,  those 
who  are  to  personate  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  the  ceremonial 
father  of  Shu'laawksi  retire  to  the  house  of  the  personator  of 
Sa'yatasha  and  remain  there  four  days  in  retreat,  except  when  they 
go  each  morning  for  wood,  leaving  on  burros  provided  for  them  and 
returning  on  foot  driving  the  laden  burros.  They,  too,  must  observe 
continence  and  not  look  upon  the  face  of  a  woman  during  their 
retreat.  On  the  morning  of  the  arrival  of  the  party  from  A'kohanna 
ti'nakwi  a  member  of  the  governor’s  staff  calls  from  the  house  top  that 
all  must  offer  food  to  the  dead.  Each  member  of  a  family  deposits  a 
quantity  of  food  in  the  flames  in  the  fireplace. 

Work  is  being  hurried  on  the  new  houses.  One  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  these  people  is  to  delay  their  building  until  they  find  it 
necessary  to  hurry  in  order  to  complete  their  houses  in  time. 

Each  day  wagonloads  of  corn  of  varieties  beautiful  in  color  are 
brought  from  the  farming  districts.  Those  who  are  to  entertain  the 
personators  of  the  gods  are  already  busy  in  their  homes.  While 
nearly  all  ceremonies  are  attended  with  feasts,  there  is  no  other  time 
in  Zufii  when  festal  preparations  are  made  on  such  a  scale  as  for  the 
Sha'lako  festival.  In  each  house  that  the  gods  are  to  dedicate,  the 
women  of  the  house,  those  of  their  clan,  and  those  of  the  clan  of 
the  male  head  of  the  house  are  as  busy  as  bees.  Sometimes  women  of 
the  clans  of  those  who  are  to  personate  the  gods  lend  helping  hands. 
As  many  maidens  are  invited  to  grind  as  will  form  two  sets  of  grinders 
for  the  mills.  The  mills  vary  from  three  to  eight  in  number,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wealth  and  pretensions  of  the  family. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  scene  witnessed  in  1891  in  fhe 
wealthiest  house  in  Zufii.  in  which  preparations  were  being  made  to 
entertain  the  Sha'lako.  All  preparations  for  feasts,  while  more  or  less 
elaborate,  are  virtually  the  same,  being  controlled  by  the  same 
customs. 
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thiS  |h0USe’,there  are  grinders, 

original  grinding  soncs*  bv  l'  °V  °.?°  lvln*“  "’ho  knows  the  two 

the  grindLTn  “he 3.  that  Z ’  T  "f°K  “>*  mills  ««  'cads 

set  of  maidens  grind  the  other  da  M  *”*■  WUI*>  one 

of  a  choir  formed  of  eight lo'n  '6  “  **““  r°°m  to  the  '»«* 

while  the  others  use  "'e"' °neot  whom '’eats  on  a  drum 

dancers  are  led  by  a  young  In  “Ceo"Tamme"‘  <»  the  song.  The 
His  dress  of  cotton  trouser  ■  o  1  In  the  llliddle  of  line, 

that  has  many  tiny  bells  attached.1  ThTgirh' wLr  tf?  ‘^r  ^ 

-i.  'Xirr,  "rr  ■ 

also  gives  two  ear-  o  he  f  "  “  baskW  *•»«•  her.  She 
With  each  presentation  Ie  dancer-  ‘She  repeats  a  short  prayer 
room,  the  maiden^ ^  heeoinl  th  /'t  f?m  in  dle  UP  and  down  the 
themselves  on  their  tL  v'th  -  '*1  togethev  and  balancing- 

turn  their  bodies tmn  Te'  t  o  I™"  heels*  T^V  partly 
they  proceed  in  an  Lt  I  i  g  ’  a  sort  of  shuffle  as 

the  movement  from  riofflt  to  "left"  Vh^  P°lnt’  7^  they  reverse 
supplication  for  muchii^nSZt1"  I  mY  V 

dance  each  maiden  returns  her  corn  to  ihe  1 ^  7  C  °!e  ot  the 
breath  and  presents  it  to  the  Hi  f  ti  <>nC’  Wp°  draws  from  a 
sacred  breath  «*?  «■»"  the 

the  mills  to  these  girls  repeat  the  ,T  Z  ,1^slSIlm8  their  places  at 
until  sunset.  P  dance’  whlch  in  this  way  continues 

iwo  aged  women  are  busv  before  the'  firpnlnoo  •  n 
toasting  the  corn  after  d  X  l  e  meplace  m  the  same  room 

baking  he'we  TwSet  biZl  wh  t°men  T'  adioini^  ™om  are  busy 

. . *.  ttud  eh(mt;  ;rtt,drorrrws  of  mmr 

Xu™'  Li  ;r"e,j is  a  ces8ati°a  at  -««.'>  when  iiz  z::zg 

a  Since  deceased.  - - - - - 

These  were  given  to  the  Zm^wheTthrCorn^ ^aide^fi^Vd61^6  bUt  UV,°  0riginftl  &rinding  songs, 
grinding  songs  borrowed  by  the  Zuni  from  tfom  r  *  '  ar"  p<  at  'shi'POlolo.  There  are  many 
Zunis  were  driven  to  these  places  by  failure  of  their  ’croj  &  PUeW°S  at  Umes  when  the 
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last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  sink  behind  the  mountain  the  grinders 
and  the  dancers  simultaneously  stop  and  a  prayer  to  the  setting  sun  is 
offered. 

The  party  is  now  invited  by  the  hostess  of  the  bouse  and  her 
daughter  .into  the  great  room,  where  a  feast  is  spread,  bowls  of  mutton 
stew,  stewed  peaches,  and  baskets  of  bread  being  placed  along  the 
center  of  the  door.  On  each  side  skins  and  blankets  are  spread  for 
the  guests  to  sit  upon,  and  the  youths  and  maidens  have  a  merry  time. 
The  vessels  are  never  allowed  to  become  empty;  they  are  speedily 
replenished  by  the  hostess  and  her  young  daughter,  who  stand  by  the 
fireplace,  where  the  large  pots  are  balanced  on  stones.  As  each  female 
guest  prepares  to  depart  after  finishing  the  meal  a  large  bowl  of 
steaming  stew  is  handed  her  to  carry  home.  The  young  men  are  not 
so  favored.  Before  leaving  the  house  each  guest  takes  a  pinch  of 
ashes  from  the  fireplace  in  the  mill  room  and  passes  it  three  times 
round  the  head  of  the  newborn  babe,  and  on  leaving  the  house  throws 
the  ashes  out  with  a  prayer  for  the  health  and  long  life  of  the  wee  one. 

When  the  day  of  the  great  festival  has  arrived  Zuni  is  astir  with 
anxious  expectancy.  The  streets  are  carefully  swept — an  unusual 
occurrence0 — and  six  excavations  about  12  inches  square  and  15  inches 
deep  are  made  in  different  sections  of  the  town  and  one  under  the  lad¬ 
der  way  of  each  house  that  is  to  be  consecrated.  The  loose  earth  is 
made  into  a  mound  beside  the  opening,  and  a  stone  slab  large  enough 
to  cover  it  is  placed  to  the  west  of  each  excavation.  Fires  are  blazing 
in  every  house,  which  denotes  an  occasion  of  importance,  these  peo¬ 
ple  being  most  economical  of  firewood.  As  the  afternoon  wanes  the 
house  tops  become  crowded  with  gaily  dressed  men  and  women,  not 
onl}T  the  Zunis,  but  those  from  other  pueblos  near  and  far,  for  nothing 
seems  to  be  of  such  general  interest  to  the  Indians,  not  even  the  snake 
ceremonial  of  the  Hopi,  as  the  Sha'lako  festival  of  the  Zunis.  Many 
Navahos,  most  of  them  unwelcome  guests,  but  treated  nevertheless 
with  courtesy,  are  scattered  about  the  south  front  of  the  village  in 
groups  on  horseback,  all  anxious  to  have  the  first  glimpse  of  the  gods. 

The  personators  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  the  Sha'lako,  with 
their  fellows,  leave  Zuni  at  the  rising  of  the  morning  star  for  A'ko- 
hanna  ti'nawki,  where  a  fire  is  lighted.  They  spend  the  day  there  and 
at  the  Sha'lako  house  at  the  base  of  the  knoll,  rehearsing  prayers  and 
songs.  They  cross  the  plain  later  in  the  day  to  the  cabin  used  as  the 
dressing  room,  to  which  place  the  masks  and  paraphernalia  are  con¬ 
veyed  under  cover  of  blankets.  Masks,  when  not  in  use,  are  strip¬ 
ped  of  their  plumes,  and,  as  the  Zunis  have  not  the  art  of  applying 
paint  so  as  to  make  it  permanent,  they  are  repainted  previous  to  being 
worn.  The  preparation  of  masks  is  attended  with  great  solemnity,  and 
only  the  initiated  are  present  at  such  times.  If  anyone  chances  to 
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enter  the  room  while  the  maslm  i  • 
severe  chastisement,  extending  first  the  ri” t  J>r®IJared’  he  must  receive 

th<?  a™,  and  then  the  left,  to be T  ^ *** 
yucca.  This  is  special! v  nP^J,  k  th  bunches  of  giant 

the  Sha'lako,  for  should  they  be^enUuThf0"  "V***  masks  of 
and  the  offender  not  be  punished  in  H  lu  ™urse  of  preparation, 

would  surelv  tall  when  runnino  A  T  T  deacrihed>  ‘he  Sha'lako 

force  their  way  too  near  to  the  St  .danger  18  when  the  Navahos 

site  the  village.  When  a  ShVhl •VV'l  l"'  Vu  Ceremonial  gr°und  oppo- 

preceding'  ^  the 

cordon  that  the  representative  of  the  god  has  l„ke‘  f  *CC,de,,‘>  “  is 
and  no  personator  of  thi^  onrl  ,  .  {  oken  to  some  woman, 

he  enters  Z„M  untii  he  eavet  Tf  sTf  “?  W°m“"  **»  “>e 
.tentative  of  the  god  receives  a  ,  *  <**.  then  <*«  repre- 

Sa^va-hlia,  each  o,fe  giv^g  hll  fneT'°  Wh‘Pping  at  the  hands  of  four 
with  bunches  of  giant  yucca  «  “ 6  strokes  acl'oss  his  nude  back 

W  ^ *£  “  “f’  «-*b  occurring  „„  dif- 

few  variations  as  di  occur  wmtt  n  r  T  «*”•  “«  «H* 

menials  of  1879  1S91  and  I  sue  -,.y  !”1W'  '^celles  from  the  cere- 
j-o (u,  and  1896  will  be  described. 

^  Night  Ceremonies  of  the  Council  oe  the  Gods"  in  1879 

ti'M\UJri1thePXrn1ony„fhN,  l“”»  A’kol>anna 

symbolic  of  the  MMdie  of  the  wi  n  '  ^  the  •»*« 

lower  chamber  of  theline."  2  X  te'likinawe  in  the 

his  ceremonial  father  to  the  'll  '  ' n,~  the  plumes  he  follows 

earth  u.ade  for  t  e  ocl  on  rZ  ^  of  "**  a"d 

wears  white  cotto  JT  u  J  T’"0"*1  father  of  Shu'tamly 

embroidered  sash  tld  aX  rt  'T’  n  in  “  the  mist  •>?  *  white 

back  from  hisXu  der f  X  ’  .W,th  *  dressed  Win  banging 
his  nose  and  u“he  eye  He  ZZ* 

KK  ^“"7  Cornell.' 

sprinkles  ,„7siX  f  which  h 

mmmms 

al^ow^dTo^rglyrn^ana^-etlTlfeirfeTrs^Taccident311'  bUt  *°Ur  atrokes  t*le  yucca  which  were 
-See  p.'  201.  PaU'tiWa  and  '™°  d°  n0t  aPP^r  on  this  occasion. 
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Shu'laawitsi’s  father  and  paternal  uncles,  hang  over  the  back.  He  is 
adorned  with  many  necklaces  of  ko'hakwa,  coral,  and  turquoise.  He 
carries  te'likinawe  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  is  an  unlighted  tire- 
brand  of  cedar  liber,  which  has  been  burning. 

As  the  two  proceed  through  the  village  Shu'laawksi  sprinkles  meal 
into  the  six  excavations  which  have  been  made  to  receive  the  prayer 
plumes;  then,  preceded  by  his  attending  ceremonial  father,  he  recrosses 
the  river  and  joins  the  other  personators  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  at 
He'patina.  The  Council  of  the  Gods  on  arriving  at  He'patina  are  met 
by  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'pekw-m,  and 
the  two  Ko'pialashiwanni,  who  pray  and  sprinkle  the  gods  with  meal. 
Those  who  personate  the  gods  deposit  te'likinawe  in  the  lower  apart¬ 
ment  of  this  shrine. 

In  a  short  time  Shu'laawksi  returns  to  the  village,  preceded  as  before 
by  his  ceremonial  father,  and  is  joined  on  reaching  the  town  bv  three 
He'hea  gods.  There  are  two  styles  of  Ile'hea  masks,  which  are  colored 
with  the  pinkish  clay  previously  referred  to.  Two  masks  have  a  tuft 
of  sheep’s  wool  dyed  reddish-brown,  with  red  peppers  on  the  top  (see 
plate  lit).  The  third  mask  is  black  with  tuft  of  black  sheep’s  wool 
(see  plate  liii).  The  lines  running  from  the  eyeholes  are  symbolic,  of 
rain  and  do  not,  as  has  been  stated,  indicate  that  these  gods  are  weep¬ 
ing.  Each  mask  has  a  tynx  skin  at  the  base.  Shu'laawitsi  visits  each 
excavation,  deposits  te'likinawe,  and  sprinkles  meal  while  he  prays. 
The  excavation  first  visited  is  in  the  street  on  the  south  side  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Here  the  offerings  are  made  to  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  of 
the  South;  the  plume  sticks  are  colored  red.  The  second  excavation  is 
also  on  the  river  front,  but  much  nearer  the  eastern  side  of  the  village. 
The  plume  sticks  deposite  l  here  are  white,  for  the  u'wannami  of  the 
East.  The  third  excavation  is  in  the  second  street  from  the  north  of  the 
village,  before  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity. 
The  fact  that  the  excavation  is  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Shu'maakwe 
is  not  regarded  by  the  writer  as  having  any  significance.  The  sticks 
deposited  here  are  yellow,  for  the  u'wannami  of  the  North.  The 
next  excavation  visited  is  in  the  large  plaza.  The  sticks  deposited 
here  are  white,  dotted  in  colors,  to  the  u'wannami  of  the  Zenith. 
Proceeding  to  the  Si'aa'  te'wita,  Shu'laawi'si  deposits  te'likinawe  with 
sticks  painted  black  for  the  u'wannami  of  the  Nadir,  and  lie  plants 
others  with  sticks  colored  blue,  for  the  u'wannami  of  the  West,  in  an 
excavation  in  the  He'kiapawa  te'wita  on  the  west  side  of  the  village. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  instance  the  Zunis  have  not  visited  the 
six  regions  in  the  order  usualty  followed — north,  vTest,  south,  east, 
zenith,  and  nadir. 

Shu'laawksi  is  closely  followed  by  the  others  of  the  Council  of  the 
Gods,  Sa'yatasha  (see  plate  liv),  his  attendant  Ya'muhakto  (see  plate 
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a)>  Hu'tutu  (see  nlaf  e  r  v  L  ,  r  >  •  , 

a  Sal'imobiya«  for  the  Zenith  }  P  ’  T  "*  ^  niuhakto  (see  plate  lv  a), 
Nadir  (see  plate  Lvn)!  Zu! for  the 

and ‘Hle'lashoktipona  (Wood  ears)  TJu- C°  aiet.te.Sof  riven’s  plumes, 
the  same  order  as  that  observed  by  Sh.dhT  *  Vait^ch  excavation  in 
white  cotton  shirt,  and  over  the  nVht  h  m  U  Jatfisha  weai>s  a 

ann  and  falling-  below  his  waist  -wl  T  passin*  under  the  left 
*•  -W*  A  mi'ha  is  ^£s  foZ  aIm08t  **  wbi*  « 

skin.  An  embroidered  kilt  f,  i  ,  ? T  WOrn  In  P,ilce  of  the  deer- 

embroidered  sash  tied  at  the  rig-ht  side  'i  *  ^  S'de’  held  on  with  an 

-ars  white-dressed  deeiUin 

casins,  anklets  embroidered  in  the  S,des’  (lance  moc- 

and  a  profusion  of  rare  necklaces  to  oner  ?"  1 •%  *■  Sllv®r  bow  wristK 
Pendent,  a  red  shell  (Spondvlus  m-i  wh,ch  18  atta<--hed  an  archaic 

•set  with  turquoise.*  A  war  no,  eh  ^  “  P,°rt,0n  °f  the  she]l  being- 
cougar-skin  quiver  hani  over  tl.e  bal  7m  '"r01'1  «“  *<«’  —  5 
skm.  The  dress  of  Hu'tutu  is  the  U  ,  ,°n  ^  a  broad  band  of  the 
Both  Sa'yatiisha  and  Hnw  T  "  that  of  ^'yatitsha. 
rig'ht  hand  and  a  how  and  arrow  7  'i  rri™  °f  <leer  s<aPlllre  in  the 

*he  »  »  miniature  "iZ-Ta'nfu'cSr  fe,t  A"“^ 

Koj-emahi,  consisting  of  a  slende/et.VIr  l  “  gan,e  of  tb« 

-'id  symbol  and  ahn  the  /ymt, of  Z^  Z' ""ft  it  ^  ^  ^ 

ooae  y  encrcle  the  thumb,  and  is  colored  40 

t  “*d-  A  H  showanne  (one  or  m  , ,  .  onaviio  na  (see 

"The  «  “  aWHiu0:  ^ 

purple  with  the  berry^of  Berber!, tam^il"  A  “white  drlled' df f 

iHipiiii ip= 

mmmmm 

the  turquoises  replace  older  ones.  The  modern^oT'0™  ^  n'bbt'd  Smooth'  About  two-thirds  of 
cement  used  in  the  older  work  is  said  to  he  18  I,ot  "early  so  delicate  as  the  original  Thi 
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skin  hangs  from  the  -waist  and  dance  moccasins  are  worn.  Both  carry 
a  large  collection  of  te'likinawe  in  each  hand,  and  a  ‘si'kon-ya'mune 
tikwane  and  small  deer  antlers  in  the  left.  Strings  of  black  and  white 
stone  beads  hang  across  the  body  over  the  right  shoulder. 

Two  Sal'imobiya  are  nude  excepting  the  breechcloth.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  Zenith  and  Nadir,  the  one  for  the  Zenith  having  the  upper 
portion  of  the  body  blocked  in  the  six  colors,  each  block  outlined  in 
black.  The  knees  and  the  lower  arms  to  the  elbows  have  the  same 
decoration;  the  right  upper  arm  is  yellow,  the  left  blue;  the  right  leg 
is  yellow,  the  left  blue.  Wreaths  of  spruce  are  worn  around  the  ankles 
and  wrists.  The  war  pouch  and  many  strings  of  grains  of  black  and 
white  Indian  corn  hang  over  the  shoulder,  crossing  the  body.  The 
upper  half  of  the  body  of  the  Sal'imobiya  of  the  Nadir  is  yellow  and 
lower  half  black;  the  lower  arms  and  legs  and  the  feet  are  yellow,  the 
upper  arms  and  legs  black.  He  wears  anklets  and  wristlets  of  spruce, 
a  war  pouch,  and  strings  of  black  and  white  corn.  Each  of  these  gods 
carries  bunches  of  yucca  baccata"  in  each  hand  with  the  points  held 
backward.'' 

‘Hle'lashoktipona  (wood  ears,  so  called  from  the  serrated  projection 
of  wood  on  either  side  of  the  mask)  wears  a  white  embroidered  kilt 
fastened  at  the  right  side  with  an  embroidered  sash  and  a  woman’s  belt. 
A  fox  skin  is  pendent  at  the  back.  The  mask  which  covers  the  head 
is  similar  to  that  of  Pau'tiwa;  it  has  black  goat’s  wool  hanging  over  the 
back,  with  two  strings  of  unspun  white  wool  falling  over  it.  The 
mask  is  wreathed  at  the  base  with  spruce  dotted  over  with  snow-white 
popcorn. 

The  gods  proceed  to  the  excavations  in  the  order  observed  by 
Shu'laawksi.  SaAatasha  tramps  back  and  forth  by  the  excavation  in 
a  kind  of  trot,  depositing  te'likinawe  in  the  excavation,  and  then 
resuming  his  step.  Hu'tutu  plants  his  plumes,  and  resumes  his  stride. 
The\r  both  sprinkle  meal  over  the  plumes  and  in  the  street  about  the 
excavation.  The  tw-o  Ya'nmhakto  stamp  the  meal  which  has  been 
sprinkled  in  the  street.  Sa'yatasha  and  Hu'tutu  pass  one  another  back 

and  forth.  As  they  meet,  they  stop  and  stamp,  crying  “Hu' _ 

tu  tu,  hu' _ tu  tu,  hu  tu,  hu  tu,  hu  tu,  hu  tu  tu  tu.”  This  is 

repeated  at  each  of  the  six  excavations  where  the  plumes  are  planted. 
In  the  meantime  the  other  gods  run  and  tramp  about  by  the  excava¬ 
tions.  After  leaving  the  sixth  excavation,  the}-  proceed  to  the  house 
where  they  are  to  spend  the  night,  Shu'laawksi  and  his  chosen  father 
preceding  the  others.  The  former  plants  plumes  in  the  excavation 
under  the  ladder,  ascends  to  the  roof,  and  enters  the  house  through 

«  Yucca  baccata  is  also  referred  to  as  giant  yucca. 

6  In  1890  the  Sal'imobiya  of  the  North  and  West  were  represented.  The  body  of  the  one  wearing 
a  yellow  mask  forthe  North  was  nude  except  the  breechcloth,  the  lower  arms  and  the  legs  werecolored 
yellow,  the  paint  extending  5  inches  above  the  knees.  The  body  of  the  one  wearing  the  blue  mask 
for  the  West  was  painted  in  thesame  manner,  the  color  being  purpish  blue,  from  corn  husks.  There 
was  a  wreath  of  spruce  at  the  base  of  his  mask.  The  Sal'imobiya  sometimes  wear  the  embroidered 
kilt  in  addition  to  the  breechcloth. 
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such  occasions,  ^ephime' plantin^Tfh"^6  **»  hl"'nd  «» 
monies  are  repeated  by  Sa'yatSsha  Iln  V  ‘  “.de.r  a"cl  tho  otllei'  cere- 
which  they  ascend  the  IadderT  ’  ’  a"d  the  Y“'““bukto,  after 

two  A'pi‘*lJ^n°ni remaP™ ^mosona,  the  Ko'pekwln,  and 
follows  after  the  Council  of  the  (h,d  ,T  .recen'e  tllc  StaHko,  who 
Kia'kwemosi,  where  the  Council  s  'he  "Z  h“Ste"  !°  hou8e  of  tha 
mes  orer  the  excavation  in  of  £  ££”*  *""*  ^  «»■ 

KThkWem°8i’S  llOUSe  to  -  ‘he 

the  roof  the  Council  is VZtVZ  T^'  °" -endinu  t0 

daughters,  and  the  mo'sona  (director)  of  ^177’  W,'fe  “d 
fraternity  (this  fraternity  havino  ;  f  hld,llkwt' (Eagle  down) 
■ties),  who  pray  and  spriL  e  n"!l  T  ‘°  aSsist  in  «■<*  cere.no- 

famijy  first  sprinkling  meal  through  a°'I  u  “°d'S’  ''Hdl  memher  of  the 
family  and  themo'soL,  »  2  a  mall  „penmg  i„  the  roof.  The 

the  gods  to  the  chamber  below  ""  #nd  meal  basket,  precede 

ho^r^^^^t™;^  to  enter  a  side  room  i„  the 

dred  or  more  voices  to  come  way  ^fT’  ^  ^  °rdered  b3'  a  hun- 
the  others,  follows,  declaring  that  no  \  ^  m°re  Persiste»t  than 
kwemosi,*  hearing’tlJS&^T1  Sha11  enter’  Tbp 
fhe  side  entrance,  and  reproving  th  /  Us  .  ie  ceremomal  chamber  by 
ing  upon  forbidden  ground  escorts  T"  T*™  W°rds  for  int™d- 
seats  them  by  the  altar  which  stands  in  the  ^  chamber  and 

-cl  then  returns  to  his  place ^  ^  ^ 

(8ee  PIate  L™i)  shows  the  following  object:  DBU  ^  aItar 

4,  of  bJack  »ava;  3,  bison  of  black  lava; 

inches  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter  of  hLhlv  ™r  ? 77’’  6’  medicine  stone  12 
daws,  north  side  of  altar;  8,  bear’s  foot  Jith  P°hshed  7,  bear’s  foot,  with 
«onth  side  of  altar;  9,  flute;  10,  sacred  ^  '7  PIa“« 

eagle-wing  plumes;  12,  food;  13,  human  inUeht  a  ’  U’m?lan*  b»l  with  two 
mawe.  The  number  of  miVachif  at  theJT  H  Apache  baskeb  of  te'lik- 

order  of  O'naya'nakla  (Mystery  medicineHn  thVfPh  7,  ^  membershiP  of  the 
itself  is  constructed  of  slabs  and  tablets  of  wood  The  Tbe  ^tar 

wohd  hars  of  wood  laid  upon  the  floor  The  tablets  *  ^  SUpported  bv  two 

Ku/pishtaya  (lightning-makers),  the  lower  norH™  /*?  ^rmounted  by  faces  of 
rain  clouds.  Symbols  of  cumulus  clouds  •,  1  i  °  °  tbe  face  s-vlnholizing  black 
The  yellow  cougar  of  the  North  and  the  re  1^'  ’tStln^  °“  each>  surmount  the  faces. 

en,,JC0„ 

°See  p.  dl6. 
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symbols,  carved  of  wood,  stand  between  the  front  and  back  tablets.  The  lower  slab 
is  carved  with  symbols  of  cumulus  clouds,  the  sun,  and  the  morning  and  evening 
stars.  The  slab  above  shows  black  rain  clouds,  with  white  clouds  beyond.  The 
upper  slab  represents  the  rainbow.  The  yellow  face  of  the  moon  surrounded  by  the 
house  of  the  clouds  designed  in  black  and  white  blocks  rises  above  the  rainbow. 
A'chiyiila'topa  (the  being  with  wings  and  tail  of  knives)  and  the  figure  of  the  star  of 
the  four  winds  are  suspended  above  the  altar.  An  eagle’s  tail  plume  is  attached  to 
the  point  of  each  star,  which  is  decorated  with  cumulus  clouds  and  the  house  of  the 
clouds.  The  blue-green  color  of  the  altar  symbolizes  the  firmament  (see  page  24) . 

A  line  of  meal  extends  from  the  altar  to  the  ladder  on  the  south  side 
of  the  room  and  thence  to  the  east  end.  This  line  is  crossed  in  three 
places  at  intervals  of  3  feet,  each  cross  line  being  about  15  inches  long. 
A  number  of  finely  dressed  deerskins  lying  one  upon  the  other  are  on 
the  door  north  of  the  altar.  The  ledge  on  the  north  side  of  the  room 
at  the  west  end  is  covered  with  robes  and  blankets  upon  which  the 
gods  sit. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  U'huhu'kwe  fraternity,  forming  a 
choir,  are  grouped  on  the  south  side  of  the  room  near  the  west  end. 
The  flutist  of  the  fraternity  sits  back  of  the  altar.  The  A'shiwanni 
stand  in  line  and  sprinkle  the  gods  as  they  pass  up  the  line  of 
meal  to  the  altar.  The  Kia'kwemosi  and  pe'kwin  each  hold  a  flat 
basket.  Shu'laawFsi  empties  the  contents  of  his  fawn  skin  into  the 
basket  of  the  pe'kwin  and  lays  the  rabbits  and  rats  over  the  basket. 
Each  of  the  other  gods  in  order  removes  a  quantity  of  seeds  from  his 
belt  and  deposits  them  in  the  basket  held  by  the  Kia'kwemosi.  The  two 
A'shi'wanni  wave  their  baskets  to  the  six  regions  and  deposit  them 
before  the  altar.  Sa'yatasha  and  Hu'tutu  stamp  back  and  forth  as  they 
did  about  the  excavations.  In  a  short  time  Sa'yatasha  takes  meal  from 
his  belt  and  with  it  marks  four  lines  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chamber 
by  running  his  four  fingers  downward.  Ya'muhakto  runs  his  bunch 
of  yucca  downward  over  the  lines.  Sa'yatasha  and  Ya'muhakto 
repeat  the  same  action  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  walls.  After 
marking  of  the  walls,  Sa'yatasha  mounts  a  low  platform  arranged  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  attaches  te'likinawe — one  blue  for  the  Sun 
Father,  the  other  yellow  for  the  Moon  Mother — wrapped  together  at 
the  ends,  to  a  unique  device  carved  of  wood  and  painted  in  various 
colors  and  secured  to  one  of  the  rafters.  This  little  structure,  the 
making  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  any  special  person,  is  symbolic 
of  the  house  of  the  clouds  and  is  to  be  found  in  every  house  which 
has  been  blessed  at  the  Sha'lako  festival.0  During  the  placing  of  the 
te'likinawe  the  choir  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum, 
the  flutist  plays  back  of  the  altar,  and  a  warrior  of  the  fraternity  stands 
before  it  and  whirls  the  rhombus.6 

a  On  this  occasion  it  is  made  by  the  brother  of  the  pe'kwln’s  wife. 

i>In  1896  the  Council  of  the  Gods  met  in  the  pe'kwln’s  house,  where  ft  ladder  held  by  six  men  was 
used  instead  of  the  platform,  an  evidence  of  improvement  in  Zuni  house  structure,  these  walls  being 
much  higher.  The  ambition  of  the  Zunis  is  to  have  one  very  largo  room  with  a  high  ceiling  in  the 
dwelling,  and  the  houses  are  improved  in  this  respect  from  year  to  year. 
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fo7r’  *°od  «"W  health 

to  man  through  the  pure’  breath  of  fi  SOO<l  wlllch  *>"  come 

A'wonawil'ona,  who  pervades  all  space  ^  ^  h™tb  of 

platform,  Ya'nmhakto  takes  his  Vce  and  «  ->aJfha  steps  from  the 
with  meal,  the  other  o-ods  shakino- /)  •  *  i,piInk  es  t,le  te'hkinawe 
hokto  is  followed  bv*Z  otherfw  7  *, tWs 

meal,  and  pray,  after  which  Sa'v  p  i  ^  nkIe  the  te'Ilkll>awe  with 
circular  opening  about  4  inches  'in  'f  offerings  through  a 

directly  under  the  cage  the  ewiva/i  t"')"  -1'  Jeneath  lhe  stone  floor 

•  *™  <„  theg:;z :  d,'z“<leep,",,,eieii",i"-f 

of  the  entrance  to  A'witen  te'hnla  (f  ti  openings  are  symbolic 
covered,  when  not  open  for  lh  mi  W°rl<1)  “»  *  carefully 

not  suspect  their  existence  \  as  descri bed,  that  one  would 

ti'kwanh  with  laShowfwetttache^ °f 
six  regions  sweet  cm-n  a  °  coln  °t  the  colors  of  the 

are  deposited  as  seeds  in’  the  mt-th" the''  'oif  ,muskmelon  »«la 

symbolic  of  the  seeds  of  lit',.  ,!  f  n''ss  P'aced  below  being 

Prayers  are  offered  for  the  H  f  ^ 

*•  . . *  meai  in,° 

tbe  warrior  lays  away  his  rhombus  Sa'vaf  h  ?*  aad 

succession  stands  with  the  left  foot  on  a  sneili  ‘  i  “m  6ach  8'otl  111 
husks  and  prays  that  their  enemies  may  su,  cor" 

they  again  stamp  about  the  floor  before  tal  !  ° ‘  t '‘I™11’  an.d 

seated  on  the  north  side  of  the  chamber  be  tb  ir-°o>  kadi  god  is 

his  hands  on  the  shoulder  of  each  '  "  K“  kwemosi,  who  places 

<d’  «>o  hrst  body 


sZZ^ltm  0f  -«  ■«  lathe  altar. 


1 

2  Shu'laawi'si 

3  Sa'yatasha 

4  Ya'nmhakto 
Hu' tutu 
Ya'muhakto 
‘Hle'lashoktipona 
Sal'imobi-ya 


9  Sal'imobiya 

10  Ko'mosona 

11  Ko'pekwln 

12  K  o'pi '  ‘1  iish  i  wanni 

13  Ko'pi“lashi  wanni 


21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 


Shi'wanui  of  the  Zenith  (sun  priest) 

>Sh  l'wanni  of  the  North  ( Kla'kwemosi) 

Associate  Shi'wanui  of  the  North 
Shi' wanni  of  the  West 
Shi'wanui  of  the  South 
Shi'wanni  of  the  East 
Shi'wanui  of  the  Nadir  and  elder 
brother  Bow  priest 
Younger  brother  Bow  priest 
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The  two  baskets  are  removed  from  the  altar  and  held  by  the 
Kia'kwemosi  and  pe'kwin,  while  prayers  are  offered.  The  pe'kwin 
passes  his  basket  by  the  Kia'kwemosi  to  the  associate  Shi'wanni 
of  the  North,  and  the  Kia'kwemosi  passes  his  basket  to  the  Shi'¬ 
wanni  of  the  West,  and  in  this  order  the  baskets  are  passed  down 
the  line.  One  basket  is  not  passed  over  the  other,  but  around 
and  before  it.  As  each  shi'wanni  receives  a  basket  he  draws  a 
breath  of  the  contents  and  prays  for  much  rain,  all  seeds,  rats, 
rabbits,  and  other  game.  The  gods  say:  “To-morrow  1  go  to 
Ko'thluwala'wa,  but  I  leave  my  children  [referring  to  other  gods] 
with  you  for  live  days.  The\?  will  dance  in  your  houses  [the  newr 
ones];  they  will  then  go  to  the  homes  of  the  gods  in  the  east,  where 
they  will  spend  one  night  and  leave  te'likinawe,  which  3’ou  shall  give 
to  them,  and  they  will  return  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  Give  us  food  that 
we  may  eat,  and  next  3Tear  we  will  bring  3Tou  all  kinds  of  seeds.”  The 
pe'kwin  passes  to  the  end  of  the  line  of  A'shiwanni,  receives  the  basket 
containing  the  gifts  of  Shu'laawFsi,  places  it  before  the  altar,  and, 
returning,  receives  the  basket  containing  the  gift  of  Sa'yatiisha,  and 
places  it  beside  the  other.  The  rats  and  rabbits  are  offerings  to  the 
host.  They  are  cooked  by  the  women  of  the  house  and  eaten  as  deli¬ 
cious  tidbits  by  the  A'shiwanni  and  others  in  the  morning  after  the 
sunrise  ceremon3\ 

A  3Toung  man  clad  in  pure  white,  with  a  red  silk  scarf  around  his 
head,  sits  by  the  large  tire  holding  a  rod  of  cottonwood  root,  with 
which  he  furnishes  light  for  the  ceremonial  reed  cigarettes,  which  are 
constantly  smoked  by  the  personators  of  the  gods  and  A'shiwanni. 

For  two  hours  a  litany  is  intoned  in  low  notes  by  the  gods  and 
responded  to  by  the  A'shiwanni  while  twro  members  of  the  A'pT'lashi- 
wanni  (Bow  priesthood)  stand  before  the  altar  and  whirl  rhombi. 
There  is  much  repetition  in  the  prayer,  at  the  close  of  which  the  six 
A'shiwanni  take  their  seats  near  the  fire  and  the  personators  of  the 
gods  remove  tneir  masks  and  place  them  upon  the  dressed  deerskins. 
Afterward  fifty-six  large  bowls  filled  with  meat  stew,  containing 
corn,  beans,  and  chili,  several  varieties  of  bread,  stewed  peaches,  and 
sliced  watermelons  are  brought  in  by  women  and  placed  in  lines 
down  the  north  side  of  the  room;  for  the  want  of  space,  some  are- 
placed  on  the  opposite  side.  After  the  food  is  set  down,  the  wife 
of  the  Kia'kwemosi,  accompanied  by  a  male  member  of  her  family 
(filling  the  place  of  the  host,  who  must  remain  with  the  A'shi¬ 
wanni),  advances  to  the  altar,  the  man  preceding  the  woman.  He 
wears  cloth  trousers,  a  red  calico  shirt,  a  red  silk  scarf  around  his 
head,  and  another  around  his  waist.  The  woman  wears  her  ordi¬ 
nary  dress,  with  the  white  pi'toni,  a  piece  tied  in  front  and  falling 
over  the  back.  After  sprinkling  meal  upon  the  altar  they  turn  toward 
the  food,  and  the  man  in  half  whispers  offers  a  long  grace.  Every 
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"r  !“P— i«  —  “Athlu” 

Shu'laawi4i,  tak^Cm  Tetf'  2  “‘'‘T?,”  <«*  Tl>« 

ln.s  two  hands,  places  upon  it  a  hit  f  f  1  t  1  PIGCe  (>t  le  we  as  hig  a« 
pears  through  the  hitch  wav  ti  U  °°r  from  each  vessel  and  disap- 
n-ntu.  The  laie^K  ^^&**~*  ^ 

f  Ur  the  ladder 

meal,  and  Hu'tutu  stamps  upon  'th  '  “T* ^  °pening  and  scatters 
Prayers  offered  by  the Tid  at  t  i  r *b0,,t  ^  The 

it  is  iinpossWe  to  ht,  a  ”o,  meTr;e  ”“*"*}*  •—  » 
covered  with  a  slab  and  with  enrt)  fi  he  excavatlon  is  afterward 
The  three  g-ods re  turn to 2  T  T  no^idm^  of  !t  remains, 
all  the  food  is  consumed  the  emn^'61  ]°m  ln  the  feast-  After 

ators  of  the  Council  of  the  Cor M J  •  ^  *  are  removed.  The  person- 
and  Hu'tutu  stride  up  and  down  2  'll"  (  °nne.<?  their  masks»  Sa'yatasha 
**  «tar,  after  wldch^Z  Z  ****  ^  ^ 

where  they  remain  half  an  hour,  chanting  a  ^ayer  ‘°  ‘he  r°°f’ 

pe'U  7z7ZZ7zpti7b  tbe  #,hr  side  by  ***•  tim 

em:  zz  jzr**  r;::  zzzszrzz 

altar  the  two  sprinkle  U  th  meal'  ^ ™aehing  the 
theirsteps,  repeating the  nra™  th  n  "TS  abo,,t>  ^  retrace 
S<ride  4  and 

step  waving  the  scapula,  downward  The,  LVt  f ‘  *™T 
thirty  minutes  until  the  close  of  tin.  .  \  2  “!dway  for  S0111e 

his  right  foot  forward  faeino-  prayer,  when  Sa'yat^sha  places 

the  eastern  hea™t  dnf  hand  toward 

«t  the  same  time  besprinkles  7^ 

repeated  by  the  pe'kwin  h  ,  10  llancls-  Hus  motion  is 

repeats  a  player,  iZ  *°  ““  ^ 

concludes  the  all-night  ceremonial.  ’  °  pnyer'  which 

by  the  altar  ^  lemm  ed  b\  an  attendant  and  placed  on  the  deerskins 

night  is  enjoyed,  and  ^61^1^0/  T™*  2 

the  river  bv  the  hrst  t  „dv  l. 71  ,  *n  T‘  0,1  (lle  0PP«fc.  side  of 

Ko'pekwin,  who  pray  and  sprinkle  mel'l  upon  the'^Th  S^l  7  ■ 

goes  to  the  house  he  is  to  dedicate.  *  *«* Slw  lak° 
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Night  Ceremonies  of  the  Sha'lako  Gods  in  1891. a 

Before  sunset  the  altar  of  ‘San'iakiakwe  (Hunters  Fraternity)  was 
erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  large  room.  (Plate  lix  shows  altar 
divested  of  its  accessories.)  The  mo'sona  of  the  fraternity  prays  over 
a  bowl  of  meal  and  proceeds  to  make  a  cloud  design  of  meal  before  the 
altar.  The  symbol  is  formed  by  making  two  scallops  and  tilling  them 
in  with  meal.  A  line  of  meal  is  extended  from  between  the  scallops  a 
short  distance,  and  the  mo'sona  places  six  mi'wachi  in  line  between 
the  two  front  tablets  of  the  altar.  He  afterward  continues  the  line  of 
meal  down  the  floor  to  the  ladder  and  crosses  it  with  the  meal  eleven 
times,  the  cross  lines  being  about  3  feet  apart.  He  then  places  the 
meal  basket  by  the  altar.  The  maker  of  medicine  water  consecrates 
the  water  with  the  usual  ritual.  The  chamber  is  now  ready  to  receive 
the  gods. 

The  effigy  worn  by  the  Sha'lako  is  so  ingeniously  arranged  that  the 
wearer  has  only  to  step  under  the  hoop-skirt  structure  and  carry  it  by 
a  slender  pole,  which  is  supported  by  a  piece  of  leather  attached  to  the 
belt.  The  top  of  the  blanket  skirt  has  a  triangular  opening  through 
which  the  bearer  of  the  effigy  sees.  A  fox  skin  and  a  collarette  of 
raven  plumes  complete  the  base  of  the  mask.  The  personator  of  the 
Sha'lako  and  his  fellow  wear  deerskin  hoods  (see  plate  lx)  and  white 
cotton  shirts  with  native  black  woven  shirts  over  them.  The  open 
sleeves  of  the  wool  shirts,  which  are  fastened  only  at  the  wrists,  expose 
the  white  sleeves  beneath.  They  wear  black  woven  kil-ts,  embroidered 
in  dark  blue.  White  dressed  deerskins  having  the  appearance  of  sleeve¬ 
less  jackets  are  wrapped  about  the  body.  Each  wears  a  white  embroid¬ 
ered  sash,  and  around  the  waist,  over  the  deerskin,  a  woman’s  belt  tied 
at  the  right  side.  An  ancient  stone  hatchet,  with  handle,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  prayer  meal  are  carried  in  the  belt.  The  legs  are  bare  and 
painted  yellow,  the  color  extending  above  the  knees.  They  wear 
bunches  of  native  blue  yarn  tied  in  tassels  below  the  knees  and  dance 
moccasins. 

The  effigies  are  not  carried  b}1-  the  personators  of  the  Sha'lako 
when  these  gods  come  to  the  village  in  the  evening,  but  by  the 
Sha'lako  wor'we  (managers),  who  also  have  their  legs  painted  jmllow 
and  wear  dance  moccasins.  Each  personator  of  a  Sha'lako  and  his 
fellow,  with  other  members  of  the  ki'wflsine  to  which  the  personator  of 
the  Sha'lako  belongs,  accompany  each  effigy.  The  six  Sha'lako,  with 
their  attendants,  stop  on  the  site  of  Hal'ona  kwi  (Ant  place).  Here 
they  are  met  by  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  who  pray  and  sprinkle 
meal  over  the  gods.  The  A'shiwanni  return  to  the  village  and  the 
Sha'lako  run  back  and  forth  for  a  time,  then  proceed  to  the  ceremonial 
ground,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  already  prepared 


«  The  writer  was  unable  to  observe  the  indoor  ceremonies  of  the  Sha'lako  gods  in  1879,  as  she  was 
housed  with  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 
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migrations  in  quest  ttlrworid^Th*^  dari“g-their 

Sha'lako  stand  on  the  left  and  two  ®Vel  .and  smooth-  Two 

while  the  other  two  run  back  and  forth  startin^  f  ^  °f  the  gr°Und’ 
and  return.  Each  Sha'lako  takes  his  InZ  g  °m  °Pposite  sides, 
on  the  ground  until  after  dark  then  or  *  T  lui}mng-  They  remain 

f  o,  with  his  attendants,  "ot!  :  rre  each  «•'- 

during  the  night.  0„  ilLhW th.  h  "u™  he  is  to  remain 
Sha'lako,  not  the  present  beare/of  the  tilt  P?rSonator  of  the 
the  excavation  under  the  ladder.  His  nltf7’  dep°'Slts  te'likinawe  in 
hotli  sprinkle  meal  while  the  effio-v  1  *  ^ln<l  e  1  ePeats  the  act,  and 

attendants  singing  to  the  accomp^n^ ** 

the  ladder  the  rattle,  drum  and  son U  e'  As  they  ascend 
ants  remain  on  the  roof  andtint  l i  7  ^ ^  The  ^tend- 

senator  of  the  Sha'lako,  with  his  fellow”]6  bearer>  the  per- 

are  led  by  the  master  of  g,p  l  T’. descend  mto  the  house.  They 
mo'sona  of  the  fraternity  whichT^toolfichT6  dmghte?8’  and  the 
his  meal  basket,  from  which  he  sprinkles*  n’  "i  °  ? mes  his  mi'Ii  and 
room  in  which  the  ceremony  here  descried T  I  n  P‘'OCeeds-  The 
over  20  feet  wide.  The  maker  of  r  •  h  16  d  IS  60  teet  ,ong  and 
bowl  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar  Th  * SitS  hy  a  "’“''cine 
grouped  on  the  south  sdde  of  he  '  fhe  “embe™  »f  the  fraternity  are 
Sha'lako  and  party  enter  the  toWa,  d  ">«  W*  end.  As  the 

of  Sha'lako  and  his  fellow  the",  ^  'TT  W,,b  °*  l)e«»"“tor 

figure  is  placed  on  a  blanket  rue-  north  '^,endof  the  r°om,  where  the 
circular  opening  in  the  stone  floor  to  holdVe^  TT  ‘r"  being  a  sma11 
A  large  blanket  is  held  so  as  to  scvpp  g  u  P° °  t0  wblch  ]t  is  attached, 
out  and  stands  it  in  position  WhileYhT  “ re. vvpl ' ,e  the  bearer  slips 

Sha'lako  wor'li  the  personator  of  the  ShVM^8  "g  pkced  bj  the 
the  host,  from  his  belt  into  a  baske t  by the  It  ZT*  a  gift  to 
from  his  belt  and  marks 

and  east — by  carrying  the  meal  with  y  f  wall— north,  west,  south, 

wall.  His  alternate  follows  and  Strike  7h  r  feet  down  each 
with  a  bunch  of  giant  yucca  A  hui  1  lnes  four  times 

the  personator  of  the  Sha'lako  ascen  T  ^  1"°"  heM  by  five  men>  and 
Sa'yatasha,  attaching  two  te  S  to^G  ^  ^  Ceren,onr 
clouds  that  is  fastenfd  to  the  rafter  t*1**?*™*  house  of  the 
ternity,  accompanied  by  ratfe^d'd™  ^ 

warrior  of  the  fraternity  whirling  a  rhombus  1  ’  ^mg  and  a 

personator  of  the  Sha'lako  stpr,  .  *  , ,  ’  ogms  as  soon  as  the 

The  depositing  of  offering’s  in  the^fln^f1  °  ^  run£°f  the  ladder. 

on  the  corn-husk  package  is  also  repfatedhere  “hp  nlt^  °t 
each  time  and  sprinkles  meal  and  ,) . |‘?  f  Hl*  alfc™ate  follows 

time  with  two  eagle  plumes  that  he  holds  ineal  1^’“  W!‘ter  ^ 
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After  this  ceremony  the  personator  of  the  Sha'lako  and  his  alternate 
seat  themselves  by  the  male  head  of  the  house  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  seating  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  and  repeat,  in  substance, 
the  same  litany.  The  Sha'lako,  too,  says:  “I  leave  my  children  with 
you  for  five  days.  They  will  dance  in  your  houses;  they  will  then  go 
to  the  home  of  the  gods  in  the  east  and  leave  te'likinawe  which  you 
shall  give  to  them,  and  they  will  return  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  Give  us 
food  that  we  may  eat,  and  next  year  we  will  bring  you  all  kinds  of 
seeds.”  When  the  prayer  closes  the  maker  of  medicine  water  dips  his 
plumes  into  the  water  and  sprinkles  toward  the  north.  This  is 
repeated  for  each  of  the  six  regions.  Again  dipping  the  plumes  into 
the  water,  he  touches  them  to  the  lips  of  the  personator  of  the  Sha'¬ 
lako.  The  same  is  repeated  with  the  alternate,  who  now  rises  and 
dances  for  a  time,  when  he  is  joined  by  four  members  of  the  Hunters 
fraternity,  who  are  nude  except  as  to  breechcloths.  The  personator 
of  the  Sha'lako  slips  into  the  effigy,  behind  a  blanket,  then  the  blanket 
is  dropped  and  the  giant  god  joins  in  the  dance.  He  is  observed  by  all 
present  with  the  most  solemn  interest.  Although  the  walls  of  this 
chamber  are  the  highest  in  Zuni,  the  man  bearing  the  effigy  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  dance  with  bended  knees,  which  he  does  with  much  difficulty. 
As  he  can  not  peep  through  the  opening  in  the  blanket,  constant  atten¬ 
tion  Is  required  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  to  prevent  such  accidents 
as  stumbling,  falling  down,  or  knocking  against  others. 

The  six  ki'wfisiwe  furnish  dancers  to  assist  in  the  great  celebration. 
Each  director  of  a  dance  vies  with  the  other  in  having  his  dancers  per¬ 
fect  in  the  dance  and  song.  Each  personator  of  a  god  is  supposed  to 
have  the  spirit  of  the  god  he  represents  abiding  with  him  for  the  time 
being.  “Have  the  gods  not  said:  ‘We  will  all  be  with  you  in  the 
spirit?’”  When  the  visiting  dancers  are  absent  from  the  house  the 
Sha'lako  dances. 

The  Sha'lako  houses  are  crowded  at  all  times  during  the  night. 
Each  set  of  dancers  is  followed  from  house  to  house  by  a  number 
of  men,  who  pack  the  already  overfilled  chamber,  leaving  barely, 
space  enough  for  the  dancers,  and  hang  on  to  the  inner  ladder  as  long 
as  there  is  standing  room.  Every  one  who  enters  the  room,  except 
the  dancers,  goes  immediately  to  the  altar  and  effigy  to  pray  and 
sprinkle  meal,  passing  the  line  of  dancers  for  this  purpose. 

Zuni,  like  more  civilized  places,  has  its  exclusive  set,  and  at  no  time 
is  this  more  in  evidence  than  at  festivals,  some  women  especially  holding 
themselves  aloof  from  others,  whom  they  esteem  less  fortunate.  Here 
also  are  many  whose  birth  would  justify  but  whose  poverty  prevents 
the  exclusiveness  in  which  they  would  indulge,  their  houses  not  being 
sufficiently  spacious  when  ceremonials  are  held.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance  this,  the  largest  house  in  Zufii,  has  a  private  hallway  and  several 
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large  openings  in  the' wal^lhi^are  iSt  clo  "f  0erem°"ieS  throuS* 
sr8'  Tha*  with  this  primitive  tlrnn  mL  fTPt  °»  Such  «*»- ' 
tlve  theater,  with  pit  and  boxes.  The/  I  1(5  to  he  found  a  primi- 
the  openings  are  principally  women  and^child'*  *  throu§'h 

a,,d  boxes-  W  there  be  attractive  maidens  n  thZ  °"  ^ 
yonng  men  are  sure  to  be  found  there  b,L  ,nner  rooms- 

»ith  the  girls  in  the  intervals  of  the  1,1  ^'"ri  “  Taking 
men  ot  visiting  the  theater  box  mau  l  •  ■  custom  among 
tire  drama.  There  are  also  in  til?  *  0r,*"“‘ed  wi“>  the  primi- 

or  on  their  wadded  blankets  on  the  Ill'll °"  ““  ledKe 
chatting  in  company  with  the  hoIp  t  10  100m  smoking  and 

‘urns  in  advancing^  tl oZ  L  ' 7  T °‘  *•«•*  They  take 

women's  heads  or  to  spend  a  time  f„  the  "'e  -1°  da"ce  over  ,,le 
the  scenes  early  in  the  e  "emW  h„t  ,  ,1  r°om'  S"<*  a™ 

indulged  in  until  the  scene  be'.  r  8  18X11  Frances  drinking  is 
whisky  is  served  No 

that  no  b  t  Indjans  8ha„  know  the 

.  n  1879  whisky  was  rarelv  if  ever  used  hv  thr,  r  -■  , 

ization  intoxicants  are  producing  demoralizing  efTf8’  T Wlth  the  advanceof  civil- 
18  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  iLliatis  ^h  T  686  Pe°ple‘  While  there 
was  not  up  to  1896.  The  peddling  of  whisk  vis  iT  **  '*  T  executedi  af  least  it 
festival.  The  liquor  is  usually  carried  in  kefs  T  bef°re  the  Sha/]ak- 

blanket,  and  gallons  are  brought  in  this  wfvIn  V  K^  t0  be  Secreted  ™derthe 

The  iargest  peddler  of  whisky  durinLeverll  L  °  ^  the  Ri°  Grand*  Ilians. 

who  had  spent  five  years  uncL TZt  “ 
the  writer  his  excuse  was:  “I  am  a  saddler  h  t  i  1°°  '  U  hen  dlscovered  by 
I  endeavored  to  get  employment  in  llhuouer,  °n  my  return  from  school 

applying  to  the  two  saddlers  there  ST’  Dear  my  ho-e-Lagnna.  On 
men  are  g„0d  enough  for  me.’  What  was I t T*'™* 


their  own  harness  and  saddles.  I  wante<Tii  *°  d°  ?  1  °U  know  my  people  make 

Zum  for  a  German.”  This  Indian  could  not  1^’/°  fngaged  to  carr.v  whisky  to 
lawbreaker.  t  be  induced  to  betray  the  name  of  the 

Ids  own  uTancUlm!  °R  Whisky-  not  only  for 

large  numbers  to  the  dances.  The  whisky  is  ,  1° Navahos>  who  come  in 

and  sold  at  exorbitant  prices  ““  from  th«  kegs,  bottled, 

closer.  The  writer  has  observed  manftrS  “  *  *"*  trader»  but  the  Zuni  i’ 
better.  One  Navaho,  crazy  for  liquor  trades  f  fi"  .UCb  tlie  Zu,lls  came  out  the 
Another  exchanges  a  valuable  necklace  of  corn  I  t  *  'H  P°ny  f°r  a  gil1  of  whisky, 
quantity.  Those  who  are  able  to  buy  the  UauTin0'**’  ^  k<yhakwa  for  the  same 
of  the  time  of  the  Sha'liiko  festival  to  replenish  their  stock  ''.'.lantIt-v  usuaI1y  make  use 

who  demand  fair  prices  in  their  early  stavre  t  •  rstockofhorses  from  the Navahos, 

with  drink  that  they  let  their  fonies  g,  S  an  v  T'T?’  ^  '*»"*  80  ™ d 
is  willing  to  give.  While  the  youngef  men  of  Z, mi  1  °i  Y  the  shrewd 
the  older  men  and  more  clever  traders  keen  tl  ,  T'lk  38  much  as  die  Navahos, 
of  the  bargain.  This  trading  of  liquor  -mes  on^in  thel  ^  en°Ugh  l°  g6‘  the  beSt 
Posed,  as  has  been  stated,  to  be  for  the  use  f  tl  I  IT  r°°niS’  whlch  are  SUP' 
exception  to  those  who  are  demoralized  by  the  liquo r trkffic! 
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gain  at  any  cost,  and  send  out  emissaries  from  these  inner  rooms  to  bring  in  those 
who  wish  the  liquor.  The  drunker  the  man  the  more  eager  the  emissary  is  to  get 
him,  as  he  is  sure  that  the  trade  will  be  in  favor  of  those  of  his  house. 

After  each  dance  the  participants  have  medicine  water  administered 
to  them  with  a  shell  from  the  bowl  by  the  maker  of  medicine  water. 
These  dancers  are  no  sooner  outside  of  the  house  than  the  Sha'lako 
appears  on  the  floor. 

Dancing  is  suspended  at  midnight,,  when  an  elaborate  feast  is 
spread,  in  which  those  present  indulge  to  the  fullest  extent.  This 
supper  is  served  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  those  observed  over 
the  feast  in  the  house  of  the  Sa'yatasha,  food  being  deposited  under 
the  ladder  outside  of  the  house  by  the  personator  of  the  Sha'lako  and 
his  alternate.  After  the  feast  the  dance  continues  until  daylight,  when 
the  ceremonies  close  to  be  resumed  at  a  later  hour  in  the  morning. 

Night  Ceremonies  of  the  Ko'yemshi  in  1896 

In  1896  the  ten  Ko'yemshi  as  usual  closely  follow  the  Sha'lako  on 
their  arrival  at  the  village.  They  wear  white  cotton  trousers,  white 
dressed  deer  skins,  or  white  embroidered  blankets  wrapped  about 
them,  and  ordinary  moccasins.  Each  one  carries  a  fawn  skin  con¬ 
taining  seed,  the  skin  being  sewed  for  the  purpose.  A  miniature 
gaming  ring  of  the  Ko'yemshi,  with  a  la'showanne  attached,  hangs 
from  the  mouth  of  the  fawn  skin  carried  by  the  Great  Father 
Ko'yemshi,  pe'kwin,  and  Pi'alashiwanni  of  the  Ko'yemshi.  Each 
carries  a  gourd  rattle  colored  pink.  They  form  into  a  group  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  ladder  of  each  house  entertaining  a  Sha'lako  and 
sing.  Now  and  then  a  joke  is  passed  between  them.  After  their 
tour  through  the  village  they  go  to  the  house  which  they  are  to 
dedicate.  The  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  deposits  te'likinawe  in  the 
excavation  under  the  ladder  and  his  pe'kwin  sprinkles  meal  over  them. 
Ascending  the  ladder  they  are  met  by  the  master  of  the  house,  his 
wife,  and  daughters,  and  the  director  of  the  Ma'ke  ‘San'nakwe  (Little 
Fire)  fraternity,  who  precede  them  to  the  room  where  the  choir  of  the 
fraternity  is  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum. 
This  room,  contrary  to  the  Zuni  method  of  building,  extends  north 
and  south.  The  altar,  which  is  most  elaborate — this  fraternity  being 
one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  organizations  in  Zuni—  is  in  the  north 
end  of  the  long  room.  The  fraternity  is  grouped  on  the  east  side. 
The  Ko'yemshi,  led  by  the  director  of  the  fraternity,  are  sprinkled 
with  meal  as  they  proceed  down  the  room.  Each  Ko'yemshi  empties 
the  contents  of  his  fawn  skin  into  a  basket  by  the  altar  as  a  gift  to  the 
host  of  the  house.  The  Great  Father  takes  meal  from  his  belt,  and 
with  it  runs  his  four  fingers  down  each  wall  of  the  room,  beginning 
with  the  north  wall.  His  pe'kwin  follows  and  strikes  the  lines  with  a 
bunch  of  yucca  baccata. 
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Fa'her  aSCe"‘ls  a"d 

When  he  descends  the  pe'kwin  o-oes  Up  the  h  U  '°"Sj  °f  the  clouds- 
over  it  and  the  plumes  The^der  v  ^  ,lnd  sPnnkles  meal 

'12, :t™  x 

Of  the  room,  and  ten  men  of  the  Pi'ehdT*  Vn  hne  °n  the  westside 

2r»>  *  -tec  o,2,2F  ,k  I  ,D:f7ed»  »"*• 

Ot  the  former  elan,  his 


(Frop-i  nl.,n  7i .  or  tne  1  1  ehikwe 

^riogj  cians,  the  master  of  i  .  -  - v,,v. 

wife  belonging  to  the  latter  sit  'V'-  "'"d  of'  tIle  former  clan,  his 
the  following  diagram  ’  °PP°Slfe  tlle  K°>t»hi,  as  shown  in 
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Ko'yemshi 

A'wan  ta/lchu 

Pe'kwTn 

Pi/“lashiwanni 

-E'sho'si 

Mu'yapona 

Pc/so'ki 

Na'thlashi 

IPsepiisha 

‘Kiii/lu'si 


10  Sa'thlashi 
Ten  sticks  for  holdim 
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Vis-a-vis 

^\Ian  of  tlie  house 
TVi  klakwe  (Frog  clan) 
PFchikwe  (Dogwood  clan) 
PPchikwe  (Dogwood  clan) 
PFchikwe  (Dogwood  clan) 
TiPklakwe  (Frog  clan) 
PFchikwe  (Dogwood  clan) 
PiVhikwe  (Dogwood  dan) 
Tip  klakwe  (Frog  elan) 
TiPkiakwe  (Frog  clan) 


giant  yucca  by  a  Hof  ]»i''elj<ik!ive  a,']',n 'ad°  the  centw  stalks  of 

of  the  bended  elbow  on  the.  i,, . .  ■I  .’li"  '  st'ck  being  the  length 

After  the  nten  and  go  s  lre  ^  ed  ”  "  “»  linger, 

between  the  split  eels  „f  each  rf  ZZZVbTl  °f  “  I-* 
them  and  passed  to  the  ten  men  i  ,  J  the  man  who  made 
filled  with  native  tobacco  tZccT~‘.  ^  *  ™d  «<*««• 
head  of  the  house.  Each  one  take  °  •  V  „piepared  ,J.V  tde  male 
waves  it  to  the  six  regions,  and 

ills  vis-a-vis,  who  renpnfo  tilrt  ,  •  ^  1,1  a  cnc,e  he  passes  it  to 

; —  -  ** 

including  those  .T,M' «*«* 

Ko'yemshi  concerning  the  mio-ration  f  3atasha  the  Sha'lako,  and 

wala'wa.  The  Ko'yemshi  ^  A  shiwi  Ko'thlu- 

for  fiye  days-  they  will  do  *  S-  S.''  eave  my  children  with  you 

home  of  the  gods  in  the  east* a  1°Uses1’  ttley  Wld  then  go  to  the 

give  then,,  „2th  V"' aha,, 

that  we  mav  eat  and  nev  '  or  1  lluwala  Ka-  (live  us  food 

next  year  we  will  bring  you  all  kinds  of  seeds. n 
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A  feast  is  served  after  the  long  prayer,  and  a  smoke  with  commercial 
tobacco  is  enjoyed.  The  Ko'yemshi,  on  finishing  their  smoke,  begin 
dancing.  Each  one  holds  two  te'likinawe,  as  long  as  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  wrapped 
together  at  the  end,  one  stick  being  colored  blue  for  the  Sun  Father, 
the  other  yellow  for  the  Moon  Mother.  After  dancing  some  time  in 
a  promiscuous  group  to  the  song  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  all  but 
the  Great  Father,  his  pe'kwin,  and  Pi'alashiwanni  visit  the  houses  of 
the  Sha'lako  and  dance.  During  their  absence  the  members  of  the 
fraternity,  who  have  their  nude  bodies  elaborately  decorated  in  white 
with  kaolin,  continue  dancing.  The  dancing  begins  in  earnest  after 
midnight,  each  man  seeming  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  it. 

Morning  Ceremonies  of  the  Sha'lako  in  1891. 

Morning  brings  an  additional  influx  of  visitors.  Every  house  of  any 
pretensions  has  guests,  welcome  or  otherwise;  nearly  every  pueblo  is 
represented,  and  large  numbers  of  Navahos  are  here  to  enjoy  the  lavish 
hospitality  of  the  Zunis.  The  house  tops  on  the  south  side  of  the 
village  are  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  while  the  streets 
are  filled  with  pedestrians  and  equestrians,  many  being  Navahos  of 
both  sexes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  revolting  picture  than  the  one 
presented  during  the  day  and  night.  The  scene  of  debauchery  in  the 
morning  is  shocking,  but  as  the  day  wanes  it  becomes  disgusting  in  the 
extreme.  The  mad  desire  for  drink  among  many  of  the  Zufiis  is  too 
great  for  them  to  remain  sober  enough  to  observe  the  ceremonial  of 
their  gods,  to  which  they  have  looked  forward  for  many  days.  Many 
of  these  staggering  Indians  are  not  over  11  or  15  years  of  age.  Num¬ 
bers  of  Navahos  are  fighting  with  one  another  or  with  the  Pueblos, 
drawing  knives  and  pistols.  The  wonder  is  that  some  of  the  disturb¬ 
ers  of  the  peace  are  not  trampled  to  death,  for  many  fall  from  their 
saddles  during  their  quarrels;  others  lie  motionless  in  the  streets,  too 
drunk  to  move  away  from  approaching  hoofs.  Native  police  are  kept 
busy  in  their  efforts  to  quell  disturbances  and  to  clear  the  streets  for 
the  processions. 

Before  midday  the  first  Sha'lako  with  his  retinue  comes  forth  from 
the  house  where  he  spent  the  night.  The  participants  in  this  proces¬ 
sion  are,  first,  the  members  of  the  order  of  Pa'yatamu  (god  of  music), 
ten  in  number;  next  those  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity.  Each  man 
plays  upon  his  sho'konna  (flute)  which  is  as  long  as  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun.  The  noise  from  these  instruments  is  deafening.  This  group  is 
followed  by  an  officer  of  the  fraternity  carrying  his  mi'li,0  and  meal 
basket,  from  which  he  sprinkles  meal.  He  leaves  his  position  now  and 
then  to  sprinkle  meal  on  the  Sha'lako  of  his  party.  The  alternate  of 
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till!  comes  the  sZ%"ko.>'  °h  Umm’ni  and  after 

which  the  personate- of  the  SWlL Z  “nf  °f  “»  ki’wiWne  to 
four  Sha'liiko  wor'we  (U1.a„a„e  „  w,  "f"**  f°"°W  ^  ™i™g,  the 
Slia'lako  passes  through  tbewilte  ho  t^TV"  "*  *"">*  &  the 
upon  the  effigy  while  both  sober  and  f  <°M-  7  1<mse  toPs  throw  meal 
to  sprinkle  the  gods  with  n^d  The  “  ^  "Jen  Crowd  forward 
the  south  bank.  1  be  processio»  crosses  the  river  to 

foihjws^ attended  wi,tk  «•  «»«»««,  another 

to  the  Pe'sha'silo'kwe  (Cimex)  t^“mVS?ZnS!X 

^  B  c  n  p  »» 

•  ••  *.*  ^  ,L>  t  p 

m*.  ••  .. 

e6  ^<5-  ©i  •©•• 

a*  am  Ct%  a*  <7#  <3^ 


° o oo'  ;;.%%%«« 
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Fir  ^ 

fro®  *  alternates  <*  the  M*  AB CD EF 

wnnni;  /,  Sha^o  ^ 

te  likinawe;  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9  10  11  v>  „  ®  0ns  m  wh>ch  the  Council  of  the  God,  a 

dose  succession.  Plate  lxi  shows  a  ShVhk  ^  *r°W  ^  °ther  in 
uionial  field.*  Upon  reaching  ti  7  ^  7  °n  Ills  waJ  to  the  cere- 

to,  the  bearers  of  the  effigies  "stoop  7/  n!>n7  ,Srouncl  above  referred 
hige,  six  blankets  having  been  sorted  for  7"  6  IUgS  and  face  the  vip 

east 
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to  west,  their  fellows  standing  back  of  them,  and  behind  each  fellow 
the  group  from  the  ki'wPsine  to  which  the  Sha'lako  belongs.  In 
addition  to  these  groups  two  of  the  Sha'lako  have  the  flutists  of  the 
order  of  Pa'yatamu  behind  them.  The  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'pekwin, 
and  the  two  Ko'pPlashiwanni  stand  in. line  immediately  west  of  the 
Sha'lako,  and  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  not  including  the  Shi'wa- 
no'‘kia,  and  first  associate  to  the  Kia'kwemosi  are  in  line  west  of  these. 
The  accompanying  diagram  (figure  8,  page  257)  shows  the  positions  of 
the  Sha'lako  and  other  participants  on  the  ceremonial  ground. 

The  excavations,  which  are  each  12  inches  square,  are  made  after 
the  Sha'lako  take  positions  on  the  rugs.  Of  these,  12  are  made  by 
the  Sha'lako  wor'we,  who  remain  back  of  the  excavations,  ready  to 
rearrange  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Sha'lako  when  necessary.  The 
two  excavations  at  the  south  end  of  the  ground  are  made  by  a  wor'li 
from  the  ki'wPsine  to  which  the  personator  of  the  Sa'yatasha  belongs. 
The  Sha'lako  are  in  position  before  the  Ko'mosona  with  his  associates 
and  the  first  bod}7  of  A'shiwanni  take  their  places.  The  Council  of 
the  Gods,  Shu'laawiVi  going  in  advance,  follow  after  the  Sha'lako. 
(Plate  lxii  shows  Sbu'laawiCi  preceded  by  his  ceremonial  father.® 
Plate  lxiii  shows  other  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods.)  The 
personator  of  Shu'laawksi  passes  up  the  east  line  of  exacavations  and 
deposits  te'likinawe  to  Shu'laawksi  in  excavation  1  and,  passing  before 
the  line  of  Sha'lako,  he  deposits  similar  offerings  in  excavation  2.  Pass¬ 
ing  down  the  west  line  of  excavations  and -up  the  east  line,  he  sprinkles 
meal  over  the  te'likinawe  in  excavation  1;  again  crossing  to  the  west, 
he  sprinkles  meal  over  the  offerings  in  excavation  2,  and,  passing  by  the 
A'shiwanni,  he  retires  from  the  ceremonial  ground.  Sa'yatasha  and  his 
Ya'muhakto  and  Hu'tutu  with  his  Ya'muhakto  proceed  up  the  east  line 
of  the  excavations.  Sa'yatasha  with  his  Ya'muhakto  cross  before  the 
Sha'lako  to  excavation  2,  where  they  deposit  te'likinawe  to  these  gods. 
Hu'tutu  with  his  Ya'muhakto  deposit  te'likinawe  at  the  same  time  in 
excavation  1.  Sa'yatasha  and  his  Ya'muhakto  continue  down  the  west 
line,  and,  crossing  the  ground,  they  pass  up  the  east  line  and  deposit 
te'likinawe  in  excavation  1.  Hu'tutu  with  his  Ya'muhakto  deposit 
te'likinawe  in  excavation  2  and  then  pass  down  the  west  line  and  up  the 
east.  While  Sa'yatasha  and  his  associate  cross  over  to  excavation  2 
and  sprinkle  the  offerings  with  meal,  Hu'tutu  and  his  associate  sprinkle 
the  offerings  in  excavation  1.-  The  two  couples  exchange  places  by 
crossing  directly  before  the  Sha'lako.  Sa'yatasha  and  his  Ya'muhakto 
sprinkle  meal  into  excavation  1  while  Hu'tutu  and  his  Ya'muhakto 
sprinkle  it  into  excavation  2.  The  two  couples  now  meet  midway  in 
the  line  of  Sha'lako  and  face  the  village,  Ya'muhakto  to  the  east,  Sa'ya¬ 
tasha  next,  Hu'tutu  next,  and  the  other  Ya'muhakto  at  the  west 
end  of  the  line.  Sa'yatasha  cries  “Hu _ ,  hu _ ,  hu_ . , 

«“ Ko'thluwala'wa”  on  the  plate  is  an  error.  For  “deputy”  see  p.  33. 
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going-  to  excavation  2,  while  theother OSS’  8a'Tatfisha  and  his  alternate 
and  motion  over  the  excavation,  i  T  g°  e*cavation  1-  They  bend 

line  of  Sha'lako  and  face  the  village  "saW  ^  midwaT  in  the 

a.>cl  beside  him.  Hu'tutu  exclaims':  -  Hu  tutu  “  ”°W  u  f  °f  Hu'tutu 

east  line  to  the  north  side  of  the  gro,  Z  ,  Pa§S  in  fi,e  the 
Sal'imobiya,  who  run  back  and  forth  ove  ^  7  >oined  bT  two 

during  the  ceremony  of  the  Council  of  the  CoT^T^n  the  g'round 
Hods  return  up  the  east  line  of  excuv.fi  +•  n*'  ^  Council  of  the 

mobiya,  and  pass  bv  the  «haMskn  !l1S,.  f°  0Wed  hy  the  two  Sal'i- 
kwin,  the  two  Ko'pkdashiwamh  and  tf  T  7  the  Ko'm°sona,  Ko'pe- 
holds  a  basket  of  p.-aver  Each  ^wa?ni 

they  pass.  The  KohLsona  wit^his  a,  n  f  ^  the  ^  « 

eave  the  field  in  company  with  the  r  i  f’  and  the  A'shiwanni 
Sal'imobiya  soon  return  to  the r  t  ?  °f  the  God»-  The  two 

hack  and  forth.  The  Ko'mosona  wTth  h i™  I®1***  the  mnniaS 

wanm  return  to  the  village  after  l  ciates,  and  the  A'shi- 

fence.  The  Council  of  the  th*  gocis  »  »hort  dis- 

south  of  the  village,  and  neaX  rr  “  »  afield  a 

diameter.  The  depth  of  the  hole  fe  the  di  e™yfm  abcrat  *  feet  in 
waist  of  the  wor'li  who  made  it  The  j'“  °m  tho  feet  to  tie 

referred  to,  where  they  remote  thebmT  5°"*  Cal>“  Previously 
The  personators  of  LZ  .17  ^  P»™pher„alia. 

turn  comes.  The  one  from  H^k? *•  •%**  «*  as  his 
and.  drawing  a  te'likinane  from  his  belt  “hrawt ”  h -*0 .exr“vation  3. 
the  opening  in  the  blanket  and  deposits  it  to  the  4  i  f  *  throu»h 
then,  rapidly  crossing  to  excavation  4.  1  tlle  bha  lak«  of  the  North; 
nane  to  Sha'lako  of  the  North «  and  f  16  1 ants  a  second  te'liki- 
of  Sha'lako.  when  the  group )Z  ^ in  the  line 
with  meal.  He  then  slips Zm  Z et  t,  Wi8m\Spri"kk  the  effigy 

his  place,  while  the  personator  of  the  Shadako’  a!ternate  takin«- 
position  of  his  fellow.  This  nroeppdi  V„  occupies  the  former 

As  soon  as  the  Sha'lako  from  He'iwa  r?  ^  ±0  OWed  bT  each  Sha'lako. 
the  one  from  0'he‘wa  runs  to  '  ™ ‘  8,ne  starts  *>r  excavation  d, 

to  the  Sha'lako  of  the  East  and‘t'k  '  a  Mikimne 

another  in  excavation  10  He  is  no  u  7  ground,  he  deposits 

the  one  from  Mu'heVa  ki'wiSin.  I  ^  f°r  excavation  10  than 

depositing  a  tedikina„rto^  Ziko  0Sf  h  wTl°"  6>  a"d' 

tion  6  and  deposits  another  te'likinane  The  SI  Tu’  ‘  “°S  t0  eXKlTa' 
ki'wPsine  closely  follows  the  one  „,.P  ’  r  f  ako  froni  He'kfapawa 
nane  in  excavation  13,  and  crossing  toT^  ^  deposits  a  te'lild- 
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excavation  7,  where  he  deposits  a  te'likinane  and  crosses  to  excava¬ 
tion  8,  where  he  plants  another.  He  is  no  sooner  started  for  exca¬ 
vation  8  than  the  Sha'lako  from  Up^sannawa  runs  to  excavation  11, 
where  he  plants  his  offering,  and,  running  to  excavation  12,  he  deposits 
another.  Before  he  is  fairly  on  his  way  for  excavation  12  the  alter¬ 
nate  of  the  Sha'lako  from  He'iwa  ki'wffsine  proceeds  to  excavation  3, 
where  a  te'likinane  is  deposited,  and  he  runs  to  excavation  1  to 
deposit  another.  The  changing  of  places  by  the  Sha'lako  and  their 
alternates  to  and  from  the  effigies  is  most  dexterously  managed. 
The  planting  of  the  te'likinawe  is  repeated  b}7  each  alternate  in  the 
regular  order  mentioned  above.  When  the  fellow  from  Up'‘sannawa 
starts  for  excavation  14,  the  personator  of  the  Sha'lako  of  He'iwa 
ki'wffsine,  having  taken  charge  of  his  effigy,  runs  to  excavation  3  and 
sprinkles  the  te'likinawe  with  meal,  which  he  also  carries  in  his  belt, 
and,  crossing,  he  sprinkles  the  te'likinawe  in  excavation  4.  The  sprit  Id¬ 
ling  of  the  plume  offerings  with  meal  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  plumes  are  deposited.  All  the  Sha'lako  now  appear  on 
the  held  at  once  (see  plate  lxiv),  running  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
after  which  they  leave  the  held  in  single  ffle  to  return  to  their 
dressing  room  above  referred  to.  Each  Sha'lako  is  accompanied  by 
his  wor'li  and  alternate.  The  groups  from  the  ki'wffsiwe  and  the 
flutists  return  to  the  village.  The  Sha'lako  are  followed  by  a  number 
of  gaily  dressed  young  men,  and  when  these  gods  are  a  distance  from 
the  village  they  run  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  are  pursued  by  the 
young  men.  When  a  Sha'lako  is  caught,  the  bearer  of  the  effigy 
throws  it  upon  the  ground  amid  great  excitement.  The  one  who 
catches  the  effigy  exclaims:  “I  have  killed  the  deer.”  He  sprinkles 
it  with  meal,  praying  that  he  may  be  successful  in  the  hunt.  The 
catching  of  the  effigy  is  indicative  of  success  in  the  coming  hunt,  and 
great  efforts  are  made  to  get  ahead  of  one  another  to  capture  the 
so-called  deer. 

Each  personator  of  a  Sha'lako  and  his  alternate  deposit  te'likinawe 
in  the  same  excavation  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Gods  planted  offer¬ 
ings.  This  opening  is  tilled  in  by  the  Sha'lako  wor'we,  who  proceed 
to  the  cabin  a  little  farther  off  where  the  effigies  are  taken  apart  and 
the  masks  and  paraphernalia  are  brought  to  the  village  by  them  under 
a  covering  of  blankets. 

This  elaborate  ceremonial  is  to  bring  rains  to  fructify  the  earth. 
The  rapid  running  from  one  excavation  to  another  is  a  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  services  performed  by  the  Sha'lako,  the  couriers  of  the 
A'shiwanni  u'wannami  (priest  rain-makers)  of  the  six  regions,  who, 
when  wishing  to  communicate  with  one  another,  employ  couriers  for 
the  purpose.  The  A'shiwanni  u'wannami  of  the  North,  wishing  to 
send  rains  upon  some  particular  land,  communicate  with  their  younger 
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biotheis,  the  A  shiwanni  u'vvannami  of  the  East-  and  flip  A'  )  • 
u  wannami  of  the  West  u«nrl  o  •  •  lhC’  ancl  the  A  shiwanni 

the  A'shiwannruVanlrof  Tr"  ^  ^  hunger  brothers, 
u'wannanii  of  the  South  dismtnh  •  *lU-’  and  ‘?°  also  tbe  A'shiwanni 
n'wannanii  of  the  Zenith.  Any  oireof  the  '°"“C'  ^  >lle  A'8hiwanni 
to  any  other  or  all  of  the  ree-ions  w  !  t  a  U™rS  "»*  also  >*  ««* 
of  all  the  regions  should  lend  tl  l  ls  (!e«ired  that  the  rain-makers 

prayers  of  «,*.  TZ 

th.s  season  are  for  rains  from  all  quarters  t 1  1  Mk°  at 

and  come  dashing  through  the  <•«  n !■  g’  1 1  1  1 1 V  ers  inay  be  £reat 

rivers  flooding  H  that  the  streams  may  swell  like 

and  the  wells  “be  tilled  to  2X  •  *,  "*  lakes  “-T  large 

thenuhe  fullness  o/her  betr' 2^“  "rtb  » 

drama  on  the  ceremonial  ground.  accentuated  by  the 

itkflU^jThSwtom^y  not1^  '“'-h  1°°"“'  left  the  fleld  tha" 

ground,  now  free  to  all  Rnf  f  ^ ^  t0  the  recently  forbidden 
more  Nkvahos  mounted  o”  theteXT^  •"*  fe  *•  ra“  <*  *»  or 
the  afternoon'is  colmed  n  lestrifn  CT,,  X  th“r.ret™ 
Zunis,  the  latter  winnino-  in  1  ?  toot  racmg  with  the 

with  ponies,  line  blanket!  and  ^  T 

«»  Participate  in  the  pastime  thTch  debts’  t“AT “X 
«  well  as  his  more  civilized  brothers  abongmal 

“X  -  £ 

.oX:t^^ 

:::  “  v;  **  K« 

attendants,  arranging  any  portion  of  their  dress  whfchX  have 

v  r:,6  :rzr  ’  r«  p,aying. the  » *»■  i! 

the  Ko'vemshi  vtit  tt0m  their  “Gonial  chamber 

singing,  dancingAnd  Sb^S  X'L'eXX’  ^h"ey~’ 

"hX^'r^-xx houses; 

Ceremonies  Following  the  Sha'lako  Festival  of  1891. 

An  elaborate  display  is  supposed  to  be  made  for  five  consecutvie 
gilts,  by  order  of  the  gods,  by  representatives  from  all  of  the 
kl  "W*  There  *  -  difference  fron,  year  to  year  in  the 
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main  features  of  these  ceremonies.  Each  o'taikia  mo'sona  (dance 
director)  makes  every  effort  to  have  his  dance  excel  the  others. 
The  number  of  dances  varies  from  time  to  time.  Jugglery  differs  as 
it  is  performed  b}7  the  different  fraternities,  depending  on  the  one 
to  which  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  is  associated  at  the  time  of  the 
festival.  There  is  but  little  done  the  first  night  following  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Sha'lako,  the  men  being  too  much  engrossed  in 
debauchery  to  attend  to  obligations  to  their  gods.  Liquor  is  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  these  Indians  from  performing  their  religious 
duties. a 

The  dances  described  occurred  in  1891  on  the  fifth  night  following  the 
arrival  of  the  Sha'lako  in  the  house  of  Roman  Luna,  a  hardy  old  Indian, 
as  brave  as  a  lion,  yet  as  gentle  as  a  child.  Masks  of  the  ‘Cha'kwena 
(certain  anthropic  gods)  hang  against  the  west  wall  of  the  large  room 
toward  the  north  end.  They  are  covered  with  a  strip  of  calico,  the  tips 
011I37  of  the  long  beards  showing  beneath  the  covering.  At  an  early 
hour  the  ledge  around  the  room,  which  extends  north  and  south,  is 
well  filled  with  spectators.  One  group  of  young  men  not  familiar  with 
the  songs  of  the  tCha'kwena,  which  are  in  the  Laguna  tongue,  are 
receiving  instructions  from  a  Laguna  Indian  but  recently  returned 
from  Carlisle,  for  this  song  is  a  prayer  to  the  gods  of  his  people.  He 
seems  as  fully7"  absorbed  in  his  native  worship  as  though  he  had  not 
been  instructed  for  years  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  The 
song  is  very  low  at  first,  but  it  gradually  swells  into  louder  and  louder 
bass  tones,  which  are  very  pleasing.  • 

The  large  openings  in  the  wall  which  divide  the  front  and  back 
rooms,  through  which  the  Sha'lako  ceremony  was  observed,  are  left 
for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  Zuni  aristocracy,  principally 
the  37ounger  members  of  this  set,  who  wish  to  observe  apart  from  the 
mass  of  people  who  crowd  the  room.  During  the  dances  many  of  the 
older  women  and  children  and  the  more  sober  maidens  of  the  elite 
occupy  seats  with  the  more  common  people  on  the  east  side  of  the 
large  room,  but  the  privileged  ones  adjourn  to  the  back  room  during 
the  intermissions.  Two  Acoma  Indians  in  this  room,  teaching  three 
Zunis  song  prayers  in  their  tongue,  draw  about  them  a  few  listeners. 
The'  writer  observes  that  several  elderly  women  are  the  most  interested, 
except  those  receiving  instruction.  The  scene  through  the  openings 
in  the  wall  is  most  pleasing.  Lights  and  shadows,  according  to  the 
freaks  of  the  fire  in  the  back  room,  play  about  the  faces  of  the  dusky 
maidens  and  youths,  who  are  seated  on  chairs  and  boxes.  Occasionally 
merry  laughter  is  heard  when  the  young  men  say  pleasing  or  amusing 
words  to  the  girls. 


“  Since  Mr  Douglas  D.  Graham  has  had  the  Zuni  Indians  in  charge  there  is  much  less  dissipation 
among  them.  It  is  certain  that  he  will  see  that  the  law  is  executed  if  it  be  within  his  power,  and 
that  liquor  is  kept  from  them. 
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this  house  being-  dance  director  of  thi  h  ^  ^  °lder  son  of 

beads  of  the  dancers  are  wthed  af f  ■  I  7'  ,  18  in  thi«  that 

wash  off  the  paint  from  their  bodies  Th  ^  the  dancers 

general  here  and  in  the  back  room-  d  merrymaking  becomes 

going  on  even  the  wo, nen  who  the  hf  "-Wo*  H 

?e,r  oojoy  the  jokes  of  th  "the  s  rr*'  ’  ^  “  •  'Mrt 

another  purpose.  It  is  the  h„,-,v  , rhls  apartment  serves 

*•  "***  0 htnined  ,  ol  h^hT";  "t"  “«**  and 

f°  <«™  th.  house  early  in  ihj  tS  J ITT ”re ™<e 
ln  the  back  room.  These  men  ho  'v  e  ( wand  of  the  women 
with  them,  the  elder  son  of  the  ^ 

front  room.  With  but  few  words  h  .  •  ,  ,  4  fche  rescue  from  the 

who  are  all  Zunis  of  quality  As  th!  qUlcklf  dlsPatche8  the  offenders, 
hie  each  one  endeavors  to  'say  in  hT  ^  thro^h  the  front  room  in 
kets'anishi  to'o  an'tiwatu  (Good-by  all  ITd  P°  ^  manner’  “So'anni 
About  9  o’clock  the  grouTlealin i  H  r  ^  t0  y°U^” 
take  seats  in  line  on  the  west  side  ^of  th  SOn§'  seParate  and 

^  a  short  time  the  approach  ng ^  U tie  I/dT  *  ^  ?OTth  end* 
twenty-one  men  personating-  the  HeT  L w  “  *re  heard’  ^ 

“;ledb-  -Aing  bis  d^“  rOOD1  k 

™an  whowifi^^  ^ ,  led  by  a  man  or 

conventional  dress,  always  her  newest  and  best  U‘  woman  leader  wears 

rowed  from  her  family  or  membem  o  her  in  iort  articI— e  bor- 

’s  given  to  the  moccasins  and  leggings  which  *  g?  °ccasi0n-  SPedaI  attention 
with  glossy  black  soles,  an  entire  skfn’  bj,  Juid  tor  m  Whlh-t  dreseed  ^erskins, 

&km  ,h‘;  {more  desirable,  for  the  ambition  of  at  pUrp08e-  Tbe  'arger  the 

wrapped  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee  that  the  f  WOman  18  to  ba''e  her  legs  so 
form  shall  appear  as  diminutive  as  possible  Th  “I"™117  S“aI1  and  beautiful  in 
and  blue  is  worn  over  the  back.  Sometimes  but  “  ^  blanket  bordered  in  red 
its  place.  A  fluffy  eagle  plume  is  tied  to  the  for!  v  ^  bIanket  is  worn  in 

carries  her  zni'li  and  meal  basket.  Udflle  silver  h  i  t  leader’  and  d*e 

only  necklaces  used  as  the  daily  adornment  of  the  nat’ve  manufacture  are  the 

and  coral  beads-the  necklaces !f  the 

the  women  appear  in  ceremonials  as  manv  *  ■  M  y  1  th  SlIver  laments  when 
family  or  intimate  friends,  until  the  breast  is  cov  '•  S^Ured  from  me*nbers  of  the 
row  mg  of  finery  is  not  confined  to  the  women  the^  f  ^  precious  beads.  Bor- 
adorn  their  persons;  yet  it  is  always  clone  in  I  ^  ^  6qUally  as  ailxious  to 

Tbe  man  is  less  conventional  Zhis  Z.  ^ 

costume.  He  frequently  wears  velvet  knee  breect?,  T  l  “argin  for  vari^  in 
ver  buttons,  a  nativewoven  black  wool  shirt  1  i  &  ^  °n  the  outer  Hldes  with  sil- 
ribhons,  over  one  of  white  cotton,  the  sleeves  oHW^  ^  ^  and 

the  undersleeve  of  the  white  shirt.  Sometimes  a  ilt  l  ^  S°  as  to  expose 
a  red  silk  scarf  is  tied  around  the  waist  Ordinal  18  WOrn;  at  otber  times  ’ 

-teWr  ff7=^^h!3 

taste,  and  is  not  directly  associated  wi  th  the  dress  of  tl^anthr^tfic  god^may1  be  worm 
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In  cold  weather  the  leader  frequently  has  a  blanket  in  addition  to  his  other  dress, 
worn  with  the  grace  with  which  only  an  Indian  can  wear  the  blanket.  A  line  of 
micaceous  hematite  crosses  his  face  below  the  eyes,  denoting  office,  and  a  fluffy  eagle 
plume  is  tied  to  the  forelock.  He  carries  his  mi/li  and  meal  basket. 

It  will  he  understood  that  in  all  ceremonials  where  men  and  women  act  in  the 
capacity  of  leaders  of  dancers  or  serve  to  secure  dancers  for  the  festivals,  the  dress  is 
similar  to  that  described  above.  Any  exceptions  will  be  noted.  The  leader  is  never 
included  in  the  number  of  dancers. 

The  He'mishiikwe  are  met  at  the  entrance  1  »y  the  host  of  the  house, 
who  carries  a  meal  basket  and  throws  out  a  line  of  meal  before  him 
as  he  leads  the  dancers  down  the  room.  Each  He'mishiikwe  has 
his  body  and  limbs  colored  purple  with  dye  from  the  berry  of  Ber- 
beris  fremontii.  He  wears  a  white  embroidered  kilt  held  on  by  a 
white  fringed  sash  and  a  woman’s  red  belt  tied  in  loops  at  the  right 
side,  a  fox  skin  pendent  at  the  back  of  the  waist,  and  a  tortoise-shell 
rattle  attached  to  the  calf  of  the  right  leg.  Bunches  of  blue  yarn 
with  sleigh  bells  attached  are  tied  in  tassels  below  the  knees,  and 
dance  moccasins  are  worn.  No  masks  are  worn  on  this  occasion  by 
those  dancing  in  line,  though  a  few  maskers  appear  with  each  party  of 
dancers.  Each  He'mishiikwe  carries  a  spruce  twig  in  the  left  hand 
and  a  gourd  rattle,  colored  pink,  in  the  right.  The  drum,  rectangular 
in  form  and  wrapped  with  rope,  is  made  of  undressed  hide,  the  hair 
on  the  inner  side.  The  dancers  enter  in  single  tile  and  proceed 
down  the  room  raising  the  right  foot  high  and  balancing  on  the 
left,  the  heel  only  of  the  left  foot  being  raised  from  the  floor.  This 
is  a  common  step  in  all  dances  where  the  anthropic  gods  are  person¬ 
ated.  On  reaching  the  north  end  of  the  room  on  the  west  side  they 
remain  in  file,  and,  facing  north,  the  left  arm  of  each  dancer  is  slightly 
bent  and  held  at  the  side;  the  right  arm  is  also  slightly  bent,  but  less  than 
the  left.  The  movement  is  with  the  right  foot,  the  left  one  being  used  to 
balance.  Four  boys,  who  are  masked,  accompany  the  He'mishiikwe  and 
take  seats  on  the  west  ledge  by  the  dancers,  two  of  them  playing  on 
notched  sticks  during  certain  portions  of  the  dance,  the  lower  sticks 
resting  on  boxes.  After  shaking  the  rattle  the  He'mishiikwe  wave  both 
hands  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  and  repeat  the  motion,  the  rattle 
being  kept  in  constant  action.  The  body  is  now  bent  forward  to  the  left, 
the  left  hand  being  held  to  the  side  and  the  right  hand  hanging,  as  a 
long,  rapid,  even  musical  shake  of  the  rattle  is  given.  All  now  turn 
and  face  the  east  and  give  a  long,  steady  shake  of  the  rattle.  The  first 
movement  is  repeated,  the  right  foot  is  raised  high,  and  they  stamp 
four  times  very  quickly  while  the  rattle  is  held  low  and  shaken.  But 
this  time  the  sound  is  altogether  different;  it  is  loud,  while  the  other 
is  like  the  shaking  of  many  seeds.  After  the  stamping  the  hands  are 
waved  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right  five  times;  then  the  body  is 
bent  still  lower  and  the  stamping  repeated  eight  times.  Raising  the 
body,  the  first  movement  is  repeated  as  they  all  turn,  facing  the  north, 
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around,  they  face  the  north  and  ben  T  r,irninff  entirely 

to  the  left,  shake  the  tattle  The  feu”!  7’  ‘°  the  ^ 

a,ld  when  all  are  facing  north  thee  '  xo  hSurw  are  again  repeated, 
«*  koees  and  leani„ggZZ  Z  rZ”  * qUick  *>P-  bonding 

the  song-  changing  from  a  maior  to  ^  ^  T°Und  t0Ward  the  left, 

variety  of  tone.  The  motion^  the  darmeTe ^hyth^ 

The  next  dancers  to  apnear  , fw  ,  ,  ,!  ,  hyfchmic- 

teen  Mu'luktakia  (tall  thin  gods)  t,6  H°  nusbukwe  depart  are  seven- 
slender  staffs  ornamented  afth e  too  their  ,eft  ^nds  long 

tbeir  right  gourd  rattles  The  dan  * T  ^  ^  in 

though  pleasing,  are  far  inferior  to  th"  7T  n  *?  ^uktakfe, 
dress  of  both  parties  is  similar  A  1  o,  the  He'mishukwe.  The 
bearskin  wrapped  about  his  bodv  an  1  f°ir  of  a^e,  wearing  a 

the  Mu'luktakia.  Skins  of  bea  -s  I  u  h"  acco mpanies 

his  feet.  He  carries  a  stone  hat  he  T  ,  t  ^  are  d™"*  over 

1,1  his  left.  He  gesticulates  and  growls  rim  IV^  T'  ?“*  yncoa 
and  forth  east  of  the  line  of  dancers.  ' '  llMlke,  as  he  dances  back 

Having  made  their  toilets  in  the  side  room  the  H h  .  ti¬ 
the  next  to  appear,  the  returned  rWKci  a  t  ha  kwena  gods  are 
The  leader  of  theae  da,Zra  k  t„v  "  ^  °"e  of  tlre  »»»- 

of  age.  He  carries  his  mi'li  and  /  i  U°{  mor®  than  tweIve  years 
sprinkles  meal  with  the  right  TheT^t  ^  the  Ieft  hand  and 
white  and  their  bodies  *e  d—  «*  Pointed 

They  wear  white  dressed  deerSf  as  Vt  7  T™*  °f  %ht«^ 

held  on  by  white  fringed  sashes  and'  r  1  i  ^  UC  '  *a  1  bel<w  fche  knees, 
a  fox  skin  pendent  Zm  tZ  back  tf  X ^  T' 

aims  are  colored  black  a  yoke  u  •  ,  .'  The  bodies  and  upper 

lower  arms  and  hands  are  yellow  '  I, (l'8"'"  yellow  Paint,  and  the 

of  yellow,  and  the  hands  and  1.  “  J°ke  is Pink  instead 

painted  on  each  scapl and ^eaeh  bZT  X  "Xi  A  ^  - 

and  some  in  white.  Dressed  deer  1  •  me  <P  fhese  are  in  yellow 

by  an  embroidered  sXand a“d t 7t  7T  “  *«•*  1"  plane 

nearly  to  the  ground-  a  fo7sl  in  ,  -  the  side,  fall 

dressed  deerskin  legginZtt-  g  d'a  Th  ^  5*  ^  Tb*>  ™« 
sins  with  anklets  embroMered  w»h  °  '  S'deS’  and  dai'ee  mooca- 

colorcd  blue-green  each  havin  tl  ^““nP'ne  quills.  Leather  armlets 
turkey  plumes  a  e’atta  Ted  T  XlT  M  P-dont-ba„ded 

spnuce  r  — 

gourd  rattles  painted  hi„Q  1  P  1  the  armlets,  and 

and  arrows  aie  in  the  left  “*  ***  hand;  bo'PS 

back  Each  carries  gialt  ““ 

*  at  the  badi’  “"d  11  fluffy  white  eagle  feather  is 
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forelock.  A  yucca  ribbon  is  tied  around  the  head.  One  of  the  num¬ 
ber  wears  a  black  skull  cap  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  duck  so  well 
mounted  as  to  appear  as  if  a  duck  had  just  perched  there.  A  black 
wool  cap  is  used  when  the  masks  are  not  Avorn.  Two  others  wearing- 
masks  accompany  these  dancers.  One  hideous  mask  has  padded  eyes; 
another  has  a  long  white  beard.  The  Tha'kwena  form  in  line  north 
and  south,  and  the  other  two  dance  violently  east  of  the  line,  which 
faces  west  quite  as  frequently  as  east  during  the  dance.  Before  this  party 
complete  their  song-  and  dance,  the  ‘Clia'kwena  of  another  ki'wksine 
arrive,  the  dancers  making  room  for  them.  The  newcomers  also  form 
in  line  on  the  west  side  of  the  room.  Their  dress  and  masks  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  worn  by  the  ‘Cha'kwena  who  precede  them.  The  *Cha'- 
kwena,  like  most  of  the  Zunis,  are  beautiful  in  form,  and  the  sight 
of  their  bodies  swaying  from  side  to  side  in  rythmical  motion,  while 
they  gracefully  manipulate  the  rattle  in  accompaniment  to  the  song, 
gives  real  delight. 

A  boy  of  five  or  six  years  and  a  man  representing  a  bear,  the  latter 
wearing  a  mask,  dance  in  front  of  the  line.  The  child  wears  a  black 
Avoven  breechcloth,  buckskin  leggings,  and  a  tortoise-shell  rattle  tied 
to  the  calf  of  his  right  leg;  a  yucca  ribbon  is  tied  around  his  head, 
and  his  breast  is  covered  with  necklaces.  He  carries  in  his  right  hand 
a  gourd  rattle  which  is  almost  as  large  as  himself,  and  in  his  left  a  bunch 
of  giant  yucca.  The  child  seems  as  much  interested  in  the  dance  as 
his  elders.  The  man  representing  the  bear  has  his  lower  legs  painted 
black  and  spotted  Avhite.  He  wears  armlets  of  uncolored  leather.  A 
bearskin  covers  the  body  and  a  portion  of  the  lower  limbs  and  skins 
of  beai-s’  legs  Avith  the  claws  are  drawn  over  his  feet.  A  tortoise-shell 
l-attle  is  attached  to  the  calf  of  his  right  leg.  He  carries  a  wooden 
hatchet,  with  goat’s  avooI,  significant  of  a  scalp  lock,  in  his  right  hand 
and  yucca  in  his  left;  yucca  is  also  tied  around  his  legs  below  the  knees. 
These  tAvo  remain  a  short  time  after  the  ‘Cha'kwena  leave,  running 
about  the  room  like  animals.® 

Next  to  appear  are  seventeen  Wa'temTa  (all  herds),  seven  of  the 
number  being  boys.  They  are  led  by  a  man  carrying  his  mi'li  and  me  al 
basket.  Their  bodies  are  nude,  marked  thus  X  in  yellow  on  each 
scapula  and  breast.  The  legs  are  painted  white,  and  the}7  wear  various 
styles  of  kilts  and  wrappings  about  the  loins  and  legs.  Each  carries 
a  gourd  rattle  in  his  right  hand,  with  a  bunch  of  giant  yucca  in  his 
left.  Forming  in  line  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  and  facing  east, 
they  stamp  three  times  with  the  right  foot  and  begin  the  dance,  which 
is  like  the  former,  though  the  song  is  quite  different. 

After  these  dancers  leave,  a  Hopi  dance  is  introduced,  led  by  Nan'- 


a  At  this  point  in  the  ceremony  four  spectators-are  severely  whipped  across  the  ankles  and  arms  for 
speaking  a  word  or  two  of  Spanish,  for  a  word  in  this  language  must  not  be  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
the  personators  of  the  anthropic  gods. 
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nahe,  a  Hopi  Indian  married  to  n  /  - 
dance  fa  the  enthusiasm  excited  b ITT  V*  feature  of  this 
that  his  associates  are  but  partly  drill  u"”  *1  WlK>’  belnK  ijonscious 
effort  to  prevent  failure.  Theh  tst  1  7,  S°"g'  "Mlies  every 

passing-  over  the  rig-ht  shoulder  i  T  1S  a  Hopi  kiIt»  »  silk  ,sCarf 

-sins,  and  anldefa  °n  the  ^  side,  dance  mot 

two  others  outside  of  the  line  of  7^  P°rcui'lne  There  are 

Hopi  masks.  ^  °f  dancers>  aad  they  wear  improvised 

having-  blankets  arouVd^hL^ed^rthe”  Wearin^  masks  and 

WOO  inside  cover  their  feet.  A  faw„  IfT  tt°ateki“s  the 
the  head  peeping  „p  from  undei.  ^  blanket  "T  Wer  *h*  shoald^, 
nawe  are  held  in  the  blanket  two  win  \fnd  a  ^uant^y  of  te'liki- 
being-  colored  blue  for  the  sun  and  the  othef  ''  }he  °thers’  one  stick 
carries  a  gourd  rattle  in  the  right  hand  y®"ow  for  the  moon.  Each 
Wlth  weal  from  the  sprinklino-  thPV  l  ’  ^  masks  are  80  covered 

they  appear  as  though  they  had  Teen 'b  "T"*  at  other  hou*e8  that 
are  preceded  by  sixteen  m-ile  k  n  a  heavy  snowstorm.  They 

the  female  head  of  the  house  dedicated bftl^V^  led  bV 

ordinary  dress,  with  a  white  blanket  t  77° yemshL  She  wears 
silver  beads.  The  members  of  thcUnte,  ^  red  a"d  “any 

cloths.  Their  bodies  are  painted  whit  I  ''  T~r  “**  Wfc- 

The  hair  hangs  down  the  back  a  wreath  of  lepieS?nt  stars  ancI  animals, 
colored  fluffy  eagle  plume  is  ’attached  to  tF?  '7°!'"’  “"d  * 
down  the  room,  as  usual,  by  the  host  of  t/t  The-'’  are  '«> 

lowing  next,  carries  her  midi  and  meal  1  T  ^  woman’  fol- 

spnnkles  meal  with  the  rio-ht  Tl  .  asket  ln  her  left  hand  and 
fraternity,  carrying  an  eal  1  P"  ^  director)  of  the 

director  comes  'next  he  b§e  L  T""  7  ^  ^  ia  next  to  her.  The 
over  his  left  hand  %  S?  C,“*  He  wears 

He  carries  an  eagle  plume  in  each  hand  •  §l  I  !  the  C,aws  ‘Attached. 

basket  containing  six  disks  of  wood  about  Thief0  "r  "  b°th  hands  a 

blue-green  and  edged  with  black  and  wbJ  m  ! 111  diameter,  painted 
of  the  clouds  and  four  fluffy  white  e  '  1  >  7  vS)  symbolic  of  the  house 
Periphery.  Three  black  lines  on  the  df  I  •  attached  ^  the 

AH  the  others,  with  one  edition 1  7  ^°  7°  ,nouth  a"d  eves, 

band  and  a  rattle  in  the  rio-ht  The  it  °  "  °  ^  °  p,Umes  in  the  left 
bas  a  bear’s  leg  skin  over  his  left  tm 7T  f°?0wiB»  t,le  Sector 
plumes  are  stuck  into  it  on  the  top  of  the”ar  n  '  Th  ^7  f  ^  ^ 
house  dedicated  by  the  Ko'vemsh i  tv  1 1  77  he  male  head  of  the 

aIso  varying  ^  *5  ^ 

the  west  side  of  the  room  and  around  i  h  ‘  pbey  all  pass  down 

which  is  left  open  by  a  gap  of  g  or  4  felt.  TteJc  ”  elliPse 

be  closed,  the  opening  being  symbolic  of  ,1  I  cllcIes  must  never 

o,  thesun  every thin^suggesdve^ofllfel  ^  °*  T’  “d 

Tui  aancing  around  once, 
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everyone  waving  his  plumes  or  whatever  he  has  in  his  hands  up  and 
down,  the  director,  first  handing  his  basket  containing  the  disks  to 
his  pe'kwin,  takes  meal  from  the  basket  of  the  host  of  the  house. 
He  drops  six  pinches  of  meal  on  the  floor  north  of  the  center  of  the 
ellipse,  indicating  the  six  regions;  over  this  he  forms  a  disk  about  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  extends  a  line  of  meal,  9  feet  in  length,  south 
from  the  disk  and  taking  the  mi'U  from  the  woman  who  leads  the 
partjr  dances  about  with  it,  waving  it  to  the  six  regions.  Then  rais¬ 
ing  it  up  and  down  six  times  to  the  music  of  the  rattle  and  drum,  he 
places  it  on  the  meal  disk,  and  taking  his  basket  from  the  pe'kwin, 
removes  one  of  the  disks  and  returns  the  basket.  Then,  after  many  ges¬ 
ticulations  and  incantations,  throwing  his  body  at  times  almost  prostrate 
upon  the  floor  in  his  animal-like  gestures,  he  lays  the  disk  on  the  meal 
south  of  the  mi'li.  The  host  of  the  house,  removing  his  moccasins, 
enters  the  circle  and  standing  to  the  left  of  the  director,  leans  his 
head  toward  him  while  the  director  whispers  to  him.  The  dance  is 
suspended  during  this  performance.  The  picture  is  striking.  The 
director  sa3Ts:  “Take  this  ya'tokia  ‘san'na  (small  sun)  [handing  him  the 
disk]  and  place  it  next  to  the  heart  of  the  warrior,”  referring  to  the 
warrior  of  the  Ant  fraternity,  who  now  leaves  the  circle  and  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  meal  line.  The  latter  waves  his  plumes,  held  in 
each  hand,  up  and  down,  moving  his  beautifully  formed  body  most 
gracefully.  The  director  says  to  the  host  of  the  house:  “When  you 
place  the  disk  over  the  warrior’s  heart,  and  it  remains  there,  then  your 
heart  and  your  wife’s  are  good  and  you  will  have  much  corn  and  other 
things  in  the  coming  year.  Should  it  fall,  then  the  heart  of  the  wife 
desires  another  than  her  husband.”  After  receiving  the  disk,  the  host 
manipulates  it  before  the  mi'li  for  a  time,  and  then,  passing  down  the 
meal  line,  puts  the  disk  to  the  warrior’s  heart,  who  does  not  cease 
his  dancing  and  gesticulation  at  this  time.  The  disk  is  no  sooner 
placed  than  it  drops  to  the  floor.  The  director  hastens  to  pick  it  up, 
and  the  host  leaves  the  circle  with  the  belief  that  his  wife  is  unfaithful 
to  him,  at  least  in  her  heart. 

As  a  Ko'yemshi  is  led  into  the  circle  by  the,  director,  he  hands  his 
rattle  to  the  companion  at  his  side.  The  Ko'yemshi  makes  the  effort 
with  the  disk,  manipulating  it  before  the  mi'li,  and  puts  it  to  the 
heart  of  the  warrior,  with  the  same  result  as  that  which  befell  the 
host  of  the  house.  The  Ko'yemshi  exclaims:  “My  wife  has  been  with 
another,  and  I  think  I  will  run  off  to-night.”  This  causes  general 
amusement,  especially  among  his  fellows,  who  are  passing  their  jokes, 
paying  little  or  no  attention  to  what  is  going  on  before  them. 

The  director  now  selects  a  member  of  his  fraternity  and  hands  him 
a  disk.  He  acts  wildly,  cowering  and  leaping  about  with  bended 
knees,  and  in  this  posture  jumping  up  and  down  the  meal  line,  all  the 
while  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  mi'li.  Finally  he  rises  suddenly 
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and  places  the  disk  to  the  heart  of  th 

more  violently  than  ever,  the  disk  “f  the  ™r™r  dances 

places  the  disk  returns  to  the  circle  "  i^  P  &Ce’  The  Jnan  who 
director  removes  the  disk  from  the  bvLsto/th  "  m°Tat  or  two  the 
instant  replaces  it.  I„  a  short  time  ho  ^  7arnor’  lmt  after  an 
basket  and  raising- the  mi'li  repeats  a  in  ^  he  returns  it  to  the 

south,  he  waves  it  to  the  six  ^  ^  a  ,or^  PraJer  over  it;  then,  facing- 
takes  his  position  with  the  dancefs  Th  H  to  its  owner, 

“X  .* . *  — -  r the  ^ 

Kogans,,  i  J'y°Z  TZZ.TaTJ,  ”»  “  «"  dedicated  by  ,he 
this  Zuni  ceremonial  to  know  that  it  X  WaS  not  efficiently  familiar  with 
rs  fortheKo;yemshi  tarnishing  the  al^ 

°  the  Galaxy  fraternity  to  visit  the  hm,LT,'  &he  Was  lnvited  by  a  member 
Jvo  yemshi  and  the  -embe'sr^LtrnTtvtf^^  the  KVvemshS^The 

ofthb  ,  "ab0'Vk,,0t  feethete  wcte  >fe  ^  ">e  Wreed  JtenS 

•  of  the  fraternity.  The  altar,  as  usual  ston ,  ? I  6  f°relock  of  th e  members 

mas  -s  of  the  Ko'yemshi  lay  on  dressed  deer  -1  ^  end  °f  the  room,  and  the 
rooms  were  covered  with  sheepskins  and  bla  n  !  X  f  ^  the  aitar-  The  inner 
Privileged  to  be  present.  M; L  blankets>  which  were  occupied  hv  th 

chatted  merrily  while  they  awaited°the  T  W°"ienf had  their  infants  with  them  Th 

Clnf  Waf  was  in  its  usual  IZXtoToTT  p*  The  bowl^medi’ 

havin'  C°T’  and  an°ther  Staining  white  fluff  ^  f  T  baSket  tray  containing 
ttrorPleted  **  —t  the  masks^'h^  th^^of 

-  tr:  !:;;:dt  r  Xke^rd  th*  head  - a — by  her, 

one  knee  and  bowed  his  head  t  '  ■  ”  apbroached  her  and  gracefully  hem 

*-  %*** - £ w  aZ :: 

g  '  hen  the  hour  arrived  for  him  to  don  r  "f  ln  acknowledgment  of  the 

and  expressed  with  his  eyes  that  which  m  'nask>  he  looked  toward  the  giver 
«t.a„l,e  bead-kerchief  ,„L  teX  «*  '*  .be  Ifps-his  X 

as  usual  by  a  man  cmryLTfiks mi'H^nST.aHk"  t'rT06™  fr°ni  006  °f  the  ki/witsinS,  led 
pamment  of  the  rattle  and  drum  for  thirty  °f  'Xl''  They  danced  to  theaecom- 
^sting  in  the  motions  of  the  body  and  not  il^the’  in  the  dance  con- 

occurred  in  this  house  have  been  previously  dlrib  I  £  A*  aU  the  *»*•■  which 

but  w,B  **•  - — 

**  -»  — ,y 

members  of  the  Galaxy  fraternity  formed  into  an  !  °bjecte-  The 

Ko^yemshi  stood  in  line  south  of  them  I  e  ,X  ‘X  ^  the  aitar-  and  the 
a  woman  of  the  house  and  placed  on  the  m”  t  l?°p  was  P™«ced  by 

■  ring  the  early  even.ng,  had  been  a]Jowed  *  k  6  fire-  which  burned  brightly 
Of  the  Ko'yemshi  four  were  very  old,  and  °f,  Wght  «** 

e  Slxteen  aged  men  ol  the 
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fraternity.  The  writer  has  never  seen  as  large  a  number  of  men  so  advanced  in  years 
actively  associated  with  any  of  the  other  fraternities.  One  or  two  appeared  to  be 
at  least  85.  It.  was  most  interesting  to  see  these  men  imbued  with  all  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  youth,  their  shapely  limbs  as  nimble  as  those  of  the  younger  men  who 
danced  before  them. 

The  director  of  the  fraternity  left  the  ellipse  and  advanced  to  the  center.  After  a 
time  the  A/kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine  water),  who  retained  his  seat  by  the  side  of 
the  altar  up  to  this  time,  carried  the  basket  containing  the  eagle  feathers,  tied  in 
twos,  to  the  director,  who  took  one  bunch,  singing  all  the  while,  and,  holding  it  up, 
danced  about  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  the  plume  in  his  own  white  hair  bending 
with  the  breeze.  After  a  time  he  handed  the  feathers  to  one  of  the  Ko'yemshi,  who 
danced  in  the  center  of  the  ellipse  with  him,  and,  running  to  the  lamp,  which  had 
been  lighted,  he  passed  the  feathers  through  the  flame,  bringing  out  two  charred  bits. 
Returning  to  the  circle  he  danced  and  sang,  pressing  the  crispy  atoms  to  his  breast, 
making  desperate  efforts  to  accomplish  something,  the  writer  could  not  imagine 
what.  Failing  in  his  efforts,  he  returned  what  remained  of  the  feathers  to  the  director, 
who  continued  to  dance.  After  a  while  a  member  of  the  fraternity  left  the  ellipse  and 
drew  near  to  the  director,  who  handed  him  the  charred  bits;  he  immediately  ran  to 
the  lamp  and  passed  them  through  the  flame  with  curious  antics  and  returning  to 
the  ellipse,  pressed  them  to  his  nude  body.  After  dancing  and  singing  a  short  time, 
all  the  while  pressing  the  atoms  to  his  breast,,  two  beautiful  white  plumes  appeared. 

A  similar  trick  was  performed  in  1896  by  the  Little  Fire 'fraternity  in 
the  house  dedicated  by  the  Ko'yemshi.  All  altars  have  been  removed 
from  the  houses  except  the  one  dedicated  by  the  Ko'yemshi.  Here  the 
altar  remains  intact  with  the  mi'wachi.  Two  bowls  of  medicine  water 
and  two  large  flat  baskets  of  grains  of  corn  of  all  colors  are  by  the 
altar,  and  the  small  flute  of  the  fraternity  is  immediately  before  it. 
The  Ko'yemshi  sit  in  line  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  wrapped  in 
their  blankets;  they  wear  their  moccasins.  At  half  past  8  in  the  evening 
twenty-four  members  of  the  fraternity  retire  to  an  adjoining  room  to 
prepare  for  the  dance.  When  they  reappear,  their  bodies  are  elabo¬ 
rately  decorated  in  white  kaolin  to  represent  the  heavens,  prey  animals, 
and  lightning;  the  only  ones  privileged  to  use  the  lightning  symbol 
being  such  members  as  belong  also  to  the  A'pi“lashiwanni  (Bow  priest¬ 
hood)  and  the  order  of  the  Arrow  in  the  Great  Fire  fraternity.  Each 
wears  a  native  black  breechcloth  embroidered  at  the  ends  in  dark  blue. 
Each  member  of  the  Bow  priesthood  wears  his  war  pouch,  and  his  wand 
which  is  usually  attached  to  the*  bandoleer  near  the  shoulder.  Yucca 
ribbons  are  worn  around  the  head,  and  their  breasts  are  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  necklaces.  The  director  is  the  first  to  enter  the  room. 
He  tal  ces  his  seat  before  the  altar  on  the  east  side,  facing  south,  and  the 
others,  who  closely  follow,  group  themselves  near  him  and,  after  a 
prayer,  indulge  in  a  smoke.  The  Ko'yemshi  now  remove  their  mocca¬ 
sins,  put  on  their  masks,  and  throwing  off  their  blankets  expose  the 
ragged  black  kilt.  The  members  of  the  fraternity  form  in  a  file,  led  by 
a  woman  of  the  fraternity.  Her  necklaces  are  numerous  and  rare,  and 
her  moccasins  are  of  the  finest  quality.  She  carries  a  meal  basket  in 
the  left  hand  and  her  mi'li  in  the  right.  The  last  man  in  the  line  is 
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-  v  Jj  (  \_ 

h^hr'l7nity  lM  is  P^k-to 

Cl  Ins  right  hand  and  a  meal  basket  in  tf  '  J/  °f  Llttle  Flre  fraternity 
tlH-oug-h  the  septum  of  his  nose  the  quill  ‘  ^  ^  plume  thrust 

If  S:f  is  a  badffe  of  his  hig-h  office  the  4  tbl'°UFh  the 

the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  whoT  "  maakwe-  Nai'uchi. 

Fire  fraternity,  carries  a  small\asLttrm°r  °f  the  kittle 

tiourd,  the  concave  side  down.  This  o-ourd’is'1 T  i W  &  hemisPherical 
with  a  tuft  of  raw  cotton,  colored  red  i  ;Spainted  white  and  capped 
number  of  white  fluffy  eag-le  plumes-  heals  °entfr  °f  which  are  a 
Plumes  All  the  men,  indudlg  th  ’  Ko  yZTT  ^  tW°  “^ing 
the  right  hand.  After  passing- once  around  th''  "  g°Urd  rattIes  b> 
following  after  the  fraternity  the v  f  6  the  Ko'yemshi 
a  short  t.me,  after  which  they  yiffit  Z'"  f  and  dance  for 

bha,ako-  1"  the  first  house  visited  is  c  |  \  h°USes  bIessed  by  the 

he  drummer  precedes  the  dancers’  wliT  f  li  ^  toUowinZ  trick: 
and  drum,  pass  down  the  room  the  h Z  ’ff6  nmsiG  of  the  rattle 
female  leader  and  the  member  at  the  re  °  ^  h°USe  leadinff-  The 

usual  manner  as  they  proceed  \  „  „• nd  sPri,,kIe  meal  in  the 

mg-  around  once  they  halt  and  the  r  f°rmed’  and  atter  danc- 

blanket  from  one  o/the  specffitdrs  "T  ^  -secures  a 

ellipse.  Nai'uchi  now  makes  a  small  V&lT  ‘i  the  Center  of  the 
diinket  and  forms  a  cross  by  extendin  Z  °  i™^  ln  the  center  of  the 
places  the  basket  tray  on  the  disk.  One^  !°eS°utward  f™m  it  and 
about  the  basket  tray  with  his  two  e  i  °  U’  ^°'jTemshi  performs 
P  ace,  Nai'uchi  and  another  member' of  Returai^  to  his 

umaakwe,  stand  side  by  side  by  the  J  iZ  (  ’  tbe  P6'kwin  of 

whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  Nai'uLt  ^  the  PeWn 

like  an  animal,  stooping  and  ffrowli  "“u"  ab°Ut  in  the  ellipse 

as  though  they  were^iyi^t^!  th  °  ^  °th^  -y  out 

beast.  Finally  he  plucks  the  plumes*  fr  presence  of  some  wild 

the  fireplace,  passes  them  through  the T  &  ^urd  and  dashing  to 
charred  bits  be  u . . 7,  ,8“  the  flaraes.  -  '  ■ 


charred  bite,  he  dances  wildly about  mrtT k  R.<!,l“'"in«,  with  th„ 
posture,  making  great  efforts  appareX  1  »  “coring 

. » t  rc?  -  —  -  “ 

.  dance  around  once  and  leave  this  b  !  '*  ’-1  ftln  11 's  lfc  to  its  owner.  All 

house  the  gourd  is  turn"  ^  ??ther'  the  second 

several  futile  attempts  of  the  Ko  W  T  tho  basket-  After 

eagle-wing  plumes,  a  member  of  the  fr Z  'T  the  g°Urd  with  their 

with  the  quill  ends  of  his  plumes,  graceful  1  vhokb  ’  'VJ101"1'-  the  gourd 

,  g  acerul ly  holding  them  at  the  feather 
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ends,  raises  it  some  distance  above  the  basket.  This  feat  calls  forth 
the  wildest  encores  from  the  spectators.  Though  the  writer  is  near 
and  closely  observing,  she  fails  to  discover  the  trick. 

The  Little  Fire  fraternity  give  such  delight  during  the  evening  that 
they  are  requested  to  appear  in  the  te'wita  (plaza)  the  following  day. 
All  are  decorated  as  they  were  the  previous  night,  excepting  two 
members,  they  being  the  director  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity  and 
his  pe'kwin,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity. 
Each  has  two  eagle  plumes  passed  through  the  septum  of  the 
nose,  the  plumes  being  about  8  inches  long,  and  the  quill  ends  put 
in  from  opposite  sides.  The  Ko'yemshi  follow  the  fraternity  in  tile, 
each  one  having  a  rattle.  As  on  the  previous  night,  the  members 
of  the  fraternity  are  led  by  a  'woman  carrying  the  mi'li  and  meal 
basket.  After  passing  once  around  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  the  party  form 
in  a  broken  circle,  and  a  Ko'yemshi  procures  a  blanket  from  one  of 
the  spectators  and  places  it  upon  the  ground.  The  wind  is  blowing  so 
hard  that  the  blanket  must  be  secured  with  heavy  stones.  Nai'uchi, 
warrior  of  the  fraternity,  proceeds  to  make  a  small  cross  of  meal  upon 
the  blanket,  and  placing  the  mi'li  upon  it  and  securing  the  fetish  to 
its  position  with  small  stones,  lays  a  large  gourd  rattle,  painted  white, 
by  its  side.  The  Ko'yemshi  who  procured  the  blanket  selects  two 
men  from  the  crowd  of  spectators,  who  approach,  first  removing 
their  own  blankets.  Nai'uchi  hands  the  mi'li  to  one  of  the  men, 
whispers  something  to  him,  hands  his  rattle  to  the  second  man, 
whispers  to  him,  and  returns  to  his  place  with  the  dancers,  who 
proceed  to  shake  their  rattles  and  dance.  The  second  man,  holding 
the  white  rattle  close  to  the  blanket,  shakes  it  in  time  with  the  others. 
The  other  man,  holding  the  mi'li  with  the  tip  pointing  to  the  ground 
(see  plate  lxv),  taps  it  with  two  eagle  plumes.  He  continues  this  for 
some  minutes  and  returns  the  mi'li  to  the  warrior,  who  also  takes  the 
rattle.  The  mi'li  and  rattle  are  placed  on  the  blanket,  a  Ko'yemshi 
brings  two  other  men,  and  the  performance  is  repeated.  Nai'uchi 
now  calls  a  member  of  the  fraternity  and  hands  him  the  mi'li,  and  a 
Ko'yemshi  takes  the  rattle.  All  dance  and  sing  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  rattles.  As  soon  as  the  man  with  the  mi'li  begins  tapping  it 
with  his  eagle  plumes,  grains  of  wheat  pour  out  from  the  plumes  until 
fully  a  quart  is  deposited  on  the  blanket,  much  to  the  delight  of  a  large 
number  of  spectators,  This  trick,  which  the  writer  has  observed  on 
several  occasions,  is  a  clever  one.  After  dancing  a  short  time  the 
fraternity,  followed  by  the  Ko'yemshi,  leave  the  plaza. 

Personators  of  the  gods  from  different  ki'wksiwe  appear  in  the  Si'aa' 
te'wita  five  consecutive  days  in  full  ceremonial  attire,  including  masks. 
Although  at  times  the  wind  blows  like  a  hurricane,  carrying  so  much 
dust  that  one  not  accustomed  to  these  storms  finds  it  almost  impossible 
to  exist,  the  dances  go  on.  The  thermometer  is  never  too  low  or  the 
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ceremonial  P  Smch^indstonns  tTnot  ^  ^  }**  ^  the  °utdoor 
this  reason  the  dance  is  all  the  more  Sldei'ed  fav°rable,  and  for 

songs  the  more  fervently  sunV  the”wr  T ^  ^  performed  «nd  the 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  A  Sin  vr  Z  *  T to  appease 
±or  the  continued  windstorms  in  1  Shi  th®  following  as  a  reason 
of  the  Gods)  are  angry,  and  send  the  wi  "  K°k'k°  A'™»  (Council 
personated  this  year  by  the  Ne'w oZlrl  T™  the  Ko> nishi  are 
speak  the  old  language.  Some  years  a  J*  fn)tenutJb  who  do  not 
sented  the  Ko'yemshi,  similar  hard  •  f  ’  When  the  Ne'w^we  repre- 
who  h3s  1«,  died,  declared  ***  Kh'kw™«i, 

personated  by  this  fraternity  hnf  l  •  ' Cmsbl  ,nu‘sfc  never  again  be 

NeVekwe,  tide  beta*  a  membefof  the 

the  Ko'yemshi,  and  therefore  the  oods  are*1 16  't"'’  tU™  ""Presenting 

atora  of  the  K„'ye,nsh  j  bring  ,dn  °  ,  ,  *"*'>'■  0th"  P™< <» 

PW’ers  in  the  old  tongue.”  *°od  erops-  U»y  speak  their 

Retirement  of  the 

T.  ,  EMSm  ““  Ceremonies 

wanni  X  Tth?  drb:d  Ule  ?."*  ^dy  of  A'shi- 

eai  ly  morning  and  prepare  te'likinawc  **  t?  v"  '  Kla'kwemosi  in  the 
and  two  Ko'pPdashiwanni  assembled  th  n  °  mmm'  K“'po<™m, 
where  they  remain  throughout  rt,  Z  ear  w  (NwU*>  «’*««»*, 
appear  in  the  plaza.  Each  prepares*  Vp'lil  ^  ^  tlmes  as  they 
wanm  complete  their  te'likiLe the  ^  the  A'sM‘ 

kia  etching,  and  the  Kla'kwemosi’  carries  i  T  **%  gl’°UPed  int°  a 
He  iwa  ki  wPsme,  where  it  is  placed  on  the  rt  "  *  ^  basket  to  the 
of  n.eal  made  by  the  pe'kwin.  The  GG  Z°J  °n  the  doud  ^mbo! 

Komosona  and  his  associates  are  also  m Jl  T  P1'epared  **  the 
deposited  on  the  meal  painting.  lnto  a  fetching  and 

children  onhepate^rctn^f  *£?  Ko'ye^'h  ^  **  ^  Women  a,ld 
their  masks  are  kept,  and  where  they  are  L  i°  ^  h°USe  where 
These  offerings  are  to  furnish  bread  Lj  entertained  at  a  feast, 
diminutive,  coming,  as  they  do  from  y  -/i  occasi0n-  Some  are 

ago.  These  little  Tots  cany  keir  batket”"  th™e  or  fonr  years  of 
mothers  do.  The  meal  is  stacked  hU  '  ”“*e,r  heads  a*  their 

care  being  taken  in  the.  arrangement  b  it-Tt  -7, “  ?,°8Sible’  e™ry 
the  house  before  it  is  emptied  from  the  ve  ’  'V-  '*  i“rd  7  co"“es  '"to 
'"to  one  belonging  to  the  woman  of  the  hoT  ‘“p  e  U  is  br““ght 
ring  of  the  meal,  the  one  who  brings  it  t«u  el°''C  the  •"»***■ 
and  resen-es  it  to  sprinkle  upon  the  KoVemshk  ,h*  apex 

fraternity0  wearing1  ordinary  * d^’and  mo'"'’008  °f  Little  Fire 
23  eth— 04 _ is  d  ll,occaslr>s>  each  having  his 
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nri'li  and  two  eagle-wing  plumes,  precede  the  Ko'yemshi  in  tile  to 
the  Si'aa'  te'wita,  led  by  a  woman  of  the  fraternity  carrying  her  mi'li 
and  meal  basket.  The  Ko'yemshi  are  wrapped  in  heavy  blankets, 
and  wear  moccasins.  Each  has  a  large  roll  of  canvas  on  his  back  and 
carries  te'likinawe,  including  those  given  to  the  male  head  of  each 
house  dedicated  at  the  coming  of  the  Sha'lako,  except  the  te'likinane 
of  the  male  head  of  the  house  visited  by  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 
This  one  was  carried  by  the  personator  of  Sa'yatasha  to  his  home 
and  is  afterward  planted  by  him.  Each  has  also  a  fawn  skin  tilled 
with  seeds,  to  be  distributed  to  those  in  the  ki'wi*sine.  They  pass 
four  times  around  in  a  circle,  when  the  Kia'kwemosi,  who  awaits 
them  in  the  plaza,  forms  a  cross  of  meal  (symbolic  of  the  four  regions) 
on  the  ground  at  the  west  side  of  the  plaza,  and  the  Great  Father 
Ko'yemshi  standing  east  of  the  cross  the  Kia'kwemosi  places  a  hand 
on  each  shoulder,  motions  him  to  the  four  regions,  and  then  seats  him 
on  the  cross.  The  forming  of  the  cross  is  repeated  as  many  times  as 
there  are  Ko'yemshi  to  be  seated.  The  other  Ko'yemshi  are  in  line 
on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza;  all  of  them  except  the  Great  Father 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  illustration  (plate  lxvi). 

The  members  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity  stand  in  an  irregular  line 
during  the  seating  of  the  Ko'yemshi.  The  Kia'kwemosi,  returning  to 
the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi,  draws  a  line  of  meal  upward  over  the 
mask  and  prays,  repeating  the  same  with  each  Ko'yemshi;  and  the 
members  of  the  fraternity,  with  a  prayer,  sprinkle  each  mask  with 
meal,  and  leave  the  plaza.  The  Ko'yemshi  now  rise,  leaving  their 
rolls  of  canvas  in  place  on  the  ground,  and  group  themselves  by  the 
man  who  is  at  this  time  completing  an  excavation  in  the  ledge  in  front 
of  the  ki'wflsine.  When  he  retires,  each  Ko'yemshi  stands  his  te'lik¬ 
inawe  in  the  opening.  They  remove  them  late  in  the  night,  and  still 
later  plant  them  in  an  excavation  west  of  the  village.  This  excavation 
is  as  deep  as  from  the  breast  to  the  feet  of  the  man  who  makes  it. 

The  Kia'kwemosi  comes  from  his  ceremonial  chamber  and,  sprinkling 
meal  upon  the  Ko'yemshi,  throws  a  line  of  meal  up  the  ladder  and 
leads  the  Great  Father  and  the  other  Ko'yemshi  into  the  chamber.  The 
canvas  packs  are  left  in  the  plaza  (see  plate  lxvii).  Men  and  women 
soon  begin  to  crowd  the  plaza,  bearing  offerings  to  the  retiring 
Ko'  yemshi  (see  plate  lxviii).  The  first  donations  are  made  by  women, 
who  bring  baskets  of  corn  and  wheat  flour  and  light  bread.  White 
chalk  lines  across  the  blanket  wraps  show  that  they  are  fresh  from  the 
weavers’  hands.  A  Zufii  woman  is  as  eager  to  exhibit  the  line  on  her 
blanket  as  a  civilized  woman  is  to  display  the  marking  on  her  India 
shawl.  Later  men  come  to  the  plaza  with  dressed  sheep,  watermelons, 
and  other  food. 

At  half  past  11  the  Ko'yemshi  descend  to  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  and, 
unrolling  their  canvases,  deposit  bread  which  they  have  received 
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Wttm%tlIb'herTdhS;  fee' ptteTx.x,  “T"'  0*  1>,azn  are  «» 

dedicated  house  which  faces  the  east  ’  ^  ^  fr°m  the  newlJ 

plate  exx)/ (rain-makers;  see 
many  deer;  see  plate  Lxxib  c  ‘also  caller ’  a;!d  Na'wulsho  (possessor  of 
supposed  to  sweeten  bread  by  micbmi  0l°T  ^  Thi*  is 
18  ^eet  like  honey”).  The  neni  ;  *  UP°n  °  meal  urine 

White  fluffy  eagle  plumes  attached  '  le.pres®nted  bJ  a  gourd  with 

ttVty,.,,  thek„Ls^“rto,  f,  thC  o'  *• 

:smp:rwMle  he*“ «* ■»* 

r-  M“  r «* **  *. 

the  right  side,  fox  skins  are  pendent  7 ^ ^  °n  ^  8a8be«  tied  at 
ened  to  the  blue  yarn  which  is  wr  ^  ^  Sleig'h  hells  are  fast- 
knees,  strings  of  black  and  white  com  hT  ai’OUnd  ^  !Gg*  helow  the 
and  they  wear  elaborate  necklaces  of  ko'hlkyTt  ^  ^  *h°vIder ’ 
each  necklace  haying  an  abalone  shell  pendent  nt  ^lq,U01.se’  and  coral, 
nes  in  the  left  hand  a  slender  stiff  ,  .  j  fc.  the  back-  Each  car- 

twigs,  and  in  the  right  a  gourd  rattle  7”°"  7,  Wlth  pIunies  ancI  spruce 
shows  mask  of  Muduktakif  The  h  T,P  ^  Plate  ™n 

to  the  plaza.  Their  ££  J fi™  f°"°W  «* 
different.  All  the  He'mishiikwe  masks  are  n"  “ask*  are  altogether 
surmount  them  are  different  not  n  ’  I  i  ? lke’  bufc  the  tablets  which 

plate  lxxiv.  The  disk  on  the  front  of  he'hl  'iTl"'’  “  °"°  *b‘>w"  in 
small  figures  on  eaeh  side  J2,  .  be  a,|’ 'et  donotes  ‘he  nun;  the 
ored  geometrical  figures  represent  •  7  Tu-a-  °ssom8,  Pbc  yaricol- 
bow  is  represented  on  the  back  of  the  tablet  '  PiT  The  rain’ 

of  a  god  and  goddesses  accompanying  thl  Hehn  thiikn^  "  ”*** 

The  plaza  ,s  constantly  changing  i„  aspect  ro  '  ]  ■  , 
hours,  the  lines  of  dancers  virvin  ■  +•  P  1  18  a  kaleidoscope  for 

number  are  present  in  their ‘picture  ^  81X’  and  when  the  full 

are  crowded  with  gaily  ^  ^  h"~  t0pS 

Each  party  of  dancers  brings  ears  of  ^ scene  is  most  brilliant, 
collected  by  the  A'shiwanni  who'.,-’  ?  “  to. the  pIaza’  which  are 
carried  into  the  ki'wPsine.  ’  The  KrJ/l-nT' '  ,n  tke  plaza’  and 


rp.  Tx  *  . rue  piaza,  and 

Idie  ivm  kwemosi,  his  associate,  and  the 


The  each  side  of  the  face  of  the  mask d™  1 3P®ople  for  <**  fructification  of  the  ear  h 

i».snta"'rr”  b“'1  ™  ~  s  **■  -  ",e  u"  -  — i«r«"S 

Fewkes  shows  that  the H0Pi  In<UaM-  and  a  sket<*  *cured  by  Dr  J.  w. 
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Shi'wanni  of  the  West  sprinkle  the  Wa'temTa  with  meal  and  pray 
before  returning  to  the  ki'wffsine. 

Large  quantities  of  corn  are  collected  from  the  dancers  during  the 
day  and  carried  into  the  ki'wksine.  The  pe'kwin,  the  younger 
brother  Bow  priest,  and  the  Ko'pekwin  receive  several  ears  of  corn 
from  the  dancers,  and  each  repeats  a  long  prayer  to  the  donor.  The 
Ko'pekwin  receives  corn  also  from  the  O'lolowishkia.  They,  too, 
return  to  the  ki'wiVme  after  they  have  prayed  and  sprinkled  the  gods 
with  meal. 

The  performances  of  four  men  and  three  boys  of  the  Galaxy  fra¬ 
ternity  add  to  the  amusement  in  the  plaza.  All  but  one  wear  trousers; 
those  worn  by  the  men  are  from  cast-off  uniforms  of  the  Army. 
Their  bodies  and  faces  are  painted  ash-color.  The  entire  body  of 
the  nude  man  is  painted  ash-color.  All  wear  the  ash-colored  skullcap, 
with  bunches  of  ribboned  corn  husks  on  each  side.  The  drum  used  on 
the  present  occasion  is  of  hide,  folded  with  the  hair  inside,  and  wrap¬ 
ped  around  with  rope.  The  one  who  leads  the  others  in  mimicry  of 
the  dancers  carries  a  piece  of  goat’s  hide  as  a  mi'li  (see  page  416). 
After  passing  around  the  plaza  the}7  all  join  in  a  Navaho  dance 
and  afterward  burlesque  the  personators  of  the  Zuni  gods.  The 
dance  breaks  up  in  a  regular  melee  between  the  Ko'yemshi  and  the 
members  of  the  Galaxy  fraternity.  The  youthful  members  of  the 
fraternity  deem  it  wise  to  keep  somewhat  aloof  at  this  time.  The 
Ko'yemshi  snatch  the  skullcaps  from  the  men  of  the  fraternity,  throw 
them  down,  and  rob  them  of  their  trousers.  At  one  time  during  the 
excitement  one  of  the  boys  runs  to  the  scene  and  kicks  the  hide  drum 
against  a  Ko'yemshi,  who  falls  down,  and  a  member  of  the  fraternity 
calls  upon  members  of  the  ‘Ko'shkkwe  (Cactus)  fraternity,  who  are 
spectators,  for  aid.  Finally  one  of  the  Tvo'shkkwe  leaves  the  plaza 
and  returns  with  a  bunch  of  long  willows  and,  removing  his  clothing 
to  the  breecheloth,  divides  the  willows  with  the  one  who  called  for  aid, 
and  there  is  a  general  switching.  A  woman  throws  another  bunch  of 
willows  from  a  house  top  to  the  plaza  for  the  use  of  the  Ne'wekwe,  and 
the  scene  becomes  exciting.  The  Ko'yemshi  apparently  have  the  best 
of  it  for  a  time.  During  this  excitement  the  drum  never  ceases. 
Some  of  the  Ko'yemshi  take  seats  on  the  ledge,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  retain  their  seats  for  any  length  of  time,  the  switches 
being  used  to  bring  them  to  their  feet.  Finally  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  gathers  all  the  willows  in  his  right  hand,  waves  them  to 
the  six  regions,  and  carries  them  from  the  plaza  through  the  eastern 
covered  way. 

The  Ko'yemshi  now  examine  the  man  who  was  foremost  in 
the  tight  and  say:  “Oh!  ho!  I  see  nothing  is  the  matter.”  The 
man  replies:  “No,  I  was  not  hurt.”  Much  merriment  is  shown 
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during  the  absence  of  the  dancer  h&  ^®yemshl  and  Ne'wekwe 
each  dance.  When  the  dancers  returnV  T  the  pIaza  after 
they  are  laden  with  cooked  sweet  corn  ral.b’if  Tr™  to  the  pIaza 
the  ears  of  corn  tied  together  with  vnrl  \<-  .•  S’  and  sllced  watermelon, 
and  hung  over  their  shoulders.  *  S  11H^  raided  in  fancy  shape 

with  x„f  mow,  fruit  „d  8eed  beareesJ 

dancer", Tom  £"*  f  pk2S  is  with 

fd  !™'"d  throat  and  hanging  ^Tut^-^  7  sld" 

uns  across  his  nose  and  under  his  eyes  Vnoil  "r°  whlte  Pamt 
lower  part  of  his  face,  passing  over  his  bps  Tl  f  ^  Cr°SSes  tho 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide  extend  enH  i  '  1  ,lese  Ilnes,  about  three- 
have  several  bands  of  white Ibove  th  ^  W  Hi* 

arm-  White  fluffy  eagle  plumes  are  ,  J  '1  a"*  T*  arOUnd  the  uPPer 
a  thread  around  the  arm  His  hair  i  T  *  '  at.t  le  ,)ailds  by  means  of 
mg  out  beyond  the  forehead  to  which  °ne,Upin  a  lon£  kll°t  extend- 
Bunches  of  the  same  are  ^  ™ 

moccasins  and  carries  two  eao-le  win  •  t  m  V  He  weai's  ordinary 

is  stuck  in  his  belt  at  the  back  the  1  if  ,  HlS  NeVekwe  baton 

“•  With  great  dignity  he  tot  f t  beia£  belted 
presence  does  not  interrupt  the  dn.  .  P  *Z&  ?"*  6Ven  strides-  His 
the  ladder  and  enters  the  ki'wffsinVkt  ^  ^  He  ascends 

mo'lawe c  at  Ku'shilowa  (red  earth)  Thpfi°Tk  f*  a.rrfval  of  the 
the  Ko'mo.sona,  Ko'pekwin  two  K  '  -m-  /.8t  >ody  ot>  A'shiwanni, 

-  — *  •*■  P  ’  tW°  Ho  pi  lash i wan  ni,  the  ceremonial 

i  1  ’O.  f)*n  f  1  I  Ann/d  1  ..  j  1  i  •  . 


J.  ,,  ,  ’  “• ^H^vvin,  two  IV c 

father  of  Bi‘'‘si‘si,  and  others,  are 

)‘PPP1  \  TCk  hnw  T  •  1 


_ wii  .  |  7  v^iuuilldl 

receive  him.  Live  coals  ^  1  8at,hered  ln  the  ki'wffsine  to 

meal  is  on  the  floor  in  the  west  end  a"d  “  C'°Ud  SymM  of 

mi'wachi  (plural  of  mi'li)  extend  ,1  .  *,the  room\  A  number  of 

painting.  A  bowl  of  medicine  water"?!  7  Test  sicIe  of  the  meal 
medicine  water  has  been  consecrated  by  tT V  7  ®  paintin£'  Tl» 

s«  e-thWii  concretion  fetishes  sam  e  1  to  ,1  o'i'T™’  vbo  deposi‘s 

forms  a  cross  and  circle  on  the  n  et  -,t  6  0  ds.  ln  the  bowl  and 

ground  by  his  wife  A  Tine  of  ^  7  ^  *  FT*61'  made  (™"‘  a  root 
to  the  ladder.  ‘  meaI  eXtends  frora  ‘he  cloud  symbol 

p>“7. 

“  P"““>  0,“’  'vl>»*  "«c=  I.  ter  m  °M  hU  i  'ITT'  “8  Ch,*en  '•>  « 

tte  p‘r"“'  l  sssr1” 
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After  Bi^si'si  goes  to  the  ki'wffsine  the  Ko'mosona  and  the  Ko'- 
pekwin  leave  the  plaza,  where  they  have  received  corn  from  the 
Mu'luktakia  gods,  and  return  to  the  ki'wksine.  The  plaza,  kaleido¬ 
scopic  with  the  various  dancers  until  half  past  3  o’clock,  forms  a 
striking  picture,  especially  when  several  lines  are  dancing  simulta¬ 
neously  in  their  brilliant  dress,  their  bodies  swaying  in  rhythmic 
motion.  Each  time  they  come  they  bring  corn,  which  is  received  by 
some  of  the  officiating  priests  and  carried  to  the  ki'wksine.  When 
the  dancers  leave  the  plaza  for  the  last  time,  they  are  supposed  to 
go  to  Chi'pia,®  in  the  east,  to  visit  the  anthropic  gods  who  live  there 
and  then  return  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  by  a  northern  route,  in  fact, 


Fig.  9— Depositing  prayer  plumes  at  Ku'shilowa. 


they  visit  Ku'shilowa,  just  beyond  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
where  they  deposit  their  te'likinawe.  All  the  members  of  the  Ko'ti- 
kili  (mythologic  fraternity)  visit  Ku'shilowa  sometime  during  the 
afternoon,  each  carrying  his  Kor'kokshi  mask  and  eight  te'likinawe, 
of  which  four  are  planted  to  Kok'ko  A'wa  (all  the  gods)  and  four  to 
Ko'vemshi  (see  figure  9).  Those  who  are  absent  from  Zuni  or  are 
unable  to  go  must  have  their  masks  and  offerings  carried  by  others. 

While  the  personators  of  the  mo'lawe  gather  at  Ku'shilowa,  the 
chosen  women  (see  note  c,  p.  277)  congregate  at  the  southeast  point  in 
the  village,  each  carrying  on  her  back,  held  on  by  a  blanket  around  her 
waist,  an  offering  of  a  watermelon  and  seeds  to  be  made  byT  a  mo'lawa 
(singular  of  mo'lawe),  each  donation  having  been  supplied  from  the 


a  See  p.  407. 
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house  of  the  woman  who  carries  it  wu  n  •  • 
of  the  Ai'jaho‘kwe  clan  wh,  1  '  i  ,a  ls  ln  readmess,  the  man 

meal  toward  Ku^Tlowa  an,  **?"  **»  tblOWS  «*  -  H„e  of 

go  as  mpidly  ^  Poi7b“  1  ro“at  '  W°men  to  n‘"'  O*  ‘hey 
reaching  Ku'shilowa  the  nf  1‘ln^’  ‘°  outrun  tile  other.  On 

offering  in  line  on  the  gTZd,  ^  ^  “"“f*  ** 

snpposed  to  have  taken  their  places  (see  page  52)  “ 

face  forwWTwith  7e7„t  a“dl"  e"  t,f  a  if  ’  *?">*•'»  ^der, 

Paudiwa  (director  fene,^ of  r  " ^  f  *""*  ““"'panied  hy 
embroidered  blankets  wear  inn  iZ.T  f  6  a'>oratelT  dl'essed  in  white 
water,  the  neck  of  theTf  1  „ n’t'  “d  ""**  *  »onrd  jng  of 

mo'lawe,  eacli  carrying  ■  basket  o  ff  f  **"*•  and  h>’  tlle  fifteen 
and  seeds.  IW^^eL^  ZTtl  “ 
moccasins,  and  the  hair  whirl,  1  1  i  ts’  ‘-‘lshes>  and  dance 

wary,  han’gs  ff  ^lif . *  “ 

plumes  is  attached  to  the  fore  nart  of  th*  i  i  t  ,  3  °W  parrot 
-awe  in  the  right  hand  afd  a „ ‘the  xfe'  ’ 
entrance  of  the  eastern  covered  wav  by  the  oLt  F%h  V  ^ 
mid  the  procession  advances  in  file  across  the  oh  IT  K°yemshl’ 

°f  the  most  attractive  pictures  to  be  seen  in  Zulu  °M 

he  prXd8W17f47iIIwsahely  t°  7  ki'Wi‘Si"S’  ^““"g  meal  as 
Patl'tiwa  ascends.  wltZ^  ^ *■?  >*.*—  nntil 


wnu  i  ,  i  -vncic  ue  xemains 

stands  behind  him  “J  l  h  ‘“"  «*»?  at,  «■»  hatchway  BP'Wsi 

feathers,  which  are  unusually  longfndf  half  at  '"d  “’‘f/aT'""' 
remains  standing  at  the  hatch  wav  for  .i  .1  !*'  fc  ends’  Bl  S1si 
Pau'tiwa  into  the  ki'wPsine  When  Bi^si*  T  ,ime  antl  then  folloffS 

?  tStts  xr  7 s-r  f  -  -“ 

sxzssr  r  sm  -  S; 

water,  he  blows  snX  !ver  7s Lfl  ’  "“‘a’  ^  *°  «*  W  <* 

over  the  heaps  of  c’orn,  stands 
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The  pe'kwin  places  his  hands  upon  Bit,tsifcsi’s  shoulders,  turns  him  to 
the  six  regions,  seats  him,  and  makes  a  prayer  over  him.  At  this  time 
the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir,  who  is  also  elder  brother  Bow  priest, 
leaves  the  ki'wPsine,  followed  by  a  man  of  his  clan  (Eagle)  whom  he 
calls  younger  brother,  who  carries  the  jug  brought  by  Pau'tiwa,  and  by 
the  younger  brother  Bow  priest,  who  carries  a  lighted  brand  of  cedar 
fiber  about  inches  in  diameter  and  several  feet  long.  The  Shi'wanni 
of  the  Nadir  whirls  the  rhombus  as  they  proceed  to  He'patina,  where 
the  water  is  emptied  from  the  jug  into  one  of  the  rain  vases  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  shrine  (see  page  201).  Each  one  also  deposits  te'lik- 
inawe  in  the  inclosure  on  the  north  side  of  the  shrine,  after  which  the 
party  returns  to  the  ki'wPsine. 

As  soon  as  Pau'tiwa  disappears  from  the  plaza,  the  Great  Father 
Ko'yemshi  leads  the  fourteen  mo'lawe  around  in  a  circle,  stopping 
four  times  as  he  proceeds.  They  afterward  form  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
which  vanishes  as  they  leave  one  by  one  for  the  ki'wPsine.  As 
Pau'tiwa  crosses  the  court  the  Great  Father  Ko'yem¬ 
shi  sprinkles  the  ladder  with  meal  and  the  first  of 
the  mo'lawe  ascends  and  passes  to  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  roof  of  the  ki'wPsine,  and  still  holding 
his  basket  on  his  head  stands  on  a  cross  of  meal 
facing  north,  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  having 
made  a  cross  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
roof.  Bi4'tsitsi,  having  come  from  the  kPwPsine, 
stands  at  the  back  of  the  mo'lawa  and  blows  a  tiny 
whistle,0  which  is  secreted  in  his  mouth  (fig.  10 
shows  whistle  of  BP'^sPsi).  He  taps  the  mo'lawa 
with  his  eagle-wing  plumes  on  each  side,  at  the  same  time  blowing 
his  whistle,  and  the  latter  turns  completely  around  from  right  to  left 
and  then  on  until  he  faces  west.  Bi c,tsitsi  does  not  change  his  position 
until  the  mo'lawa  throws  out  a  line  of  meal  toward  the  west  and  passes 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  roof,  when  BP^sPsi  follows.  The  cere¬ 
mony  is  repeated  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  the  southeast  corner 
being  the  last  one.  The  mo'lawa  faces  west  at  the  second  corner, 
south  at  the  third,  and  east  at  the  fourth.  After  he  has  turned  on  the 
fourth  cross  the  Kia'kwemosi  comes  from  the  kPwPsine  and,  approach¬ 
ing  the  mo'lawa,  sprinkles  the  plumes  he  carries  with  meal,  receives 
from  him  the  basket,  which  he  hands  to  his  associate,  who  awaits 
on  the  inner  ladder,  and,  throwing  meal  upon  this  ladder,  descends 
to  the  ki'wPsine.  The  mo'lawa,  retaining  the  te'likinawe  in  the  right 
hand  and  the  mi'li  in  the  left,  leans  forward  with  bended  knees  and 
catches  hold  of  each  side  of  the  ladder  that  leads  into  the  ki'wPsine,  just 
below  the  roof,  and  jumps  upon  it  while  he  is  whipped  on  both  sides 


a  A  whistle  used  by  BWshsi  was  secured  and  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
Fig.  10  gives  top,  side,  and  end  views  of  the  whistle,  which  is  of  vegetable  matter  and  less  than 
an  inch  in  length. 
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‘/TSITSI  WITH  THE  MO'LAWE 


HAWJi  OO-I 

"  ith  the  feathers  by  Bit,tsitsi  who  of  fi 
Bi-si'si  afterward  stands  west  of  the  hat  'T''  blows  his  w,list|e- 
!"«  »  sh»rt  prayer  follows  the  mo'lala  :  t  T’ ,  ’g  *“*• and  offer- 
kwemosi,  and  his  associate  hoMn  Jthe  ,  1°  Tb°  ©a', 

east  of  the  ladder  at  the  end  of  the  mell  w  s„eeds<  stand 

lag.  sprinkles  meal  on  the  gift  and  „asse-  ,i  pel<wln-  advanc- 
h°*  meal  as  he  goes.  The"as,0('  tf  l  Up  the  meal  line,  sprint- 
a  80  sPr|nkling  meal,  deposits  the  basket'  followinSr  him  and 

and  seeds  on  the  meal  line  near  the  mi’li  on‘a,"1"S  tbe  watermelons 
Kia  kwemosi  follows  sprinklinc  v  ,0t  the  Kia'kwemosi.  The 
the  basket  throws  meklt^LriT'  aad  -P™  reaching 
■vsoeiate  then  return  to  their  places  back  Klf;  kwem°si  and  his 
Pekwm  returns  to  his  seat  on  tl  )  f  the  eIoud  symbol;  the 

mo'lawa  passes  from  the  east  side  of  the  u  n**  °f  *b<'  room-  The 

meal  line  and  takes  his  seat  to  tlm  i  u  ‘lt  <  er  around  n°rth  of  the 

follows,  passing  up  north  of  the  line  °  ^  ^  Pe'kwin *  ^‘'Vsi 

of  corn,  takes  his  former  place  immPT  ?  ’  feppinS  ovei‘  the  heap 
ln£-  ffe  does  not  speak  on  thi  •  °  '  alc*c  °f  the  meal  paint- 

with  folded  arms  he  looks  upon  all  those' ^  6Xp!'eSSes  nmcb  as 
sleep  or  doze  while  Bp'Vsi  is  in  the  ki'  .tP.'  efent-  lf  anyone  should 
until  the  sleeper  awakens  Sue  wrtnne  he  must  remain  seated 

from  some  „L.  No  one  deceives  a  shake 

moiiial,  when  heart  speaks  to  heart "  8™  8peaks  dl>ri"fT  this  cere- 

•A  -  ^  passing 

ng-ht  hand  of  his  father  whoonfh'  ^  m°Uth  lnto  the  palm  of  the 
fraternity.  The  father 

tns  hand  m  a  circle  symbolic  of  all  tho  *  *  luit® ■  °f  the  earth,  waves 
with  the  others  present  the  sacred  breath  **  ’  ^  draws  in  common 
Then  BP'Vsi,  speaking-  foT^fi^A 
after  sunset:  “Ko'naton  sun'hakfanapkia  »  T M  *  greetinZ  given 
amsh!  (All  good  come  to  you  or  he  III  .  ■  !?  °thers  replJ:  “  Kets'- 

his  seat  by  his  ceremonial  father  the  <  '  °U, '  After  Bp'tsitsi  takes 

mo'lawe  now  riseand  remain  standing  while"  .e'^S  b''°ken-  The 
offering  from  the  basket,  returning-  if  t,  a  P  1  renioves  each 
of  the  basket  the  After  the  return 

Ping  it  with  a  shell  to  each  mn'ln  i  the  consecrated  water,  dip- 
west  end  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  tile  d’  nning-  Wlth  the  one  at  the 
says:  “Ta^chumo”  (Father)  ‘ti,  drffc  ,s  swallowed  the  recipient 

J dcnerT  the  Ko'mosona  replies.-  “Tal'lemo” 

and  re-creation  o/Sorn  (lee  p.l^ 
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(Younger  brother)  or  younger  one.  After  the  mo'lawe  are  helped, 
the  Ko'mosona  administers  the  water  to  the  others  in  the  following 
order:  First,  Bi‘,t;sksi;  second,  his  ceremonial  father;  third,  the 
younger  brother  Bow  priest;  fourth,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest; 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  the  A'shiwanni  in  order; 
then  the  Ko'pekwin,  and  finally  the  two  Ko'pkdashiwanni.  The 
Ko'mosona  makes  a  different  reply'to  the  Bow  priests  from  the  one 
that  he  gives  to  the  others.  They  sa}\  like  the  others,  “Ttkchumo.” 
The  Ko'mosona  replies,  “Na'namo”  (Grandfather).  When  all  have 
been  supplied  with  the  consecrated  water,  the  Ko  mosona  takes  a 
mouthful  and  throws  it  out  through  his  teeth  over  those  present  and 
then  takes  a  draft  himself.  Bi t,tsitsi  now  advances  to  the  west  end  of 
the  room,  passing  north  of  the  meal  line,  and  stands  west  of  the  meal 
painting  while  he  offers  a  prayer,  after  which  he  leads  the  mo'lawe 
from  the  ki'wk  sine  and  through  the  eastern  covered  way  to  Ku'shi- 
lowa  to  deposit  te'likinawe.  Those  of  Bi <,'tsitsi  are  offered  to  A'towa 
e'washtokii  (Corn  maidens),  each  stick  being  colored  for  one  of  the 
six  regions.  These  offerings,  which  are  tied  in  a  group,  are  separated 
before  planting.  The  mo'lawe  offer  te'likinawe  to  all  the  ancestral 
gods. 

Bk^sksi  and  the  mo'lawe  no  sooner  disappear  from  the  plaza  than 
the  work  begins  of  removing  the  offerings  to  the  Ko'yemshi,  which 
would  fill  several  large  wagons.  These  donations  are  carried  away  in 
blankets  or  canvas  on  the  backs  of  members  of  the  clans  of  the  paternal 
parents  of  the  Ko'yemshi,  each  Ko'yemshi  assisting  with  his  own 
gifts.  This  work  continues  until  far  into  the  night,  and  though  much 
labor  is  involved  in  tilling  large  sacks  with  flour  or  meal  from  the 
baskets  in  which  it  is  brought  and  assorting  numbers  of  dressed  sheep, 
melons,  corn,  etc.,  still  all  seem  to  be  having  a  good  time  generally, 
and  the  air  resounds  with  merry  voices. 

After  the  te'likinawe  are  planted,  the  mo'lawe  separate  and  go  to 
their  homes,  where  their  heads  are  washed  in  yucca  suds  by  women 
of  their  clans.  Bk^sksi  returns  to  the  ki'wksine,  taking  his  seat  by 
his  ceremonial  father.  The  pe'kwin  now  distributes  the  offerings  of 
the  mo'lawe.  He  presents  the  group  nearest  the  meal  painting  to 
the  Kia'kwemosi  and  the  next  one  to  the  first  associate  Kia'kwemosi. 
'I  he  third  one  is  given  to  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West,  the  fourth  to  the 
Shi'wanni  of  the  South,  and  the  fifth  to  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  East; 
the  sixth  he  takes  for  himself;  the  seventh  is  given  to  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest,  who  is  also  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir;  the  eighth  to 
the  younger  brother  Bow  priest;  the  ninth  to  the  Ko'mosona;  the 
tenth  to  the  Ko'pekwin;  the  eleventh  to  the  Ko'pkMashiwanni  of  the 
Ko'mosona;  the  twelfth  to  the  Ko'pkdashiwanni  of  the  Ko'pekwin; 
the  thirteenth  to  Bk'tsksi;  the  fourteenth  to  the  ceremonial  father  of 
Bil,tsksi."  1  he  corn  collected  from  the  personators  of  the  gods 


a  The  fifteenth  was  given  to  a  party  unknown  to  the  writer. 
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during  the  dancing- in  the  ;  ,  ,. 

The  ceremonial  father  V  ^tributed  in  the  same  order 

htS-  B‘  Si‘Si’S  the 

other  objects  airr^OT“(“t^“^eir.°™rs>  a,,tl  after  ‘he 

°ff  the  ^ing  through  which  ^  ^  kiVi^  ^fbolic 

interior  worlds.  The  A'shiwanni  and  1  Came  t0  this  WorId  from 
homes,  and  then  they  may  induh-c  i,  therS  Carry  their  Zift*  to  their 
taken  since  the  previous  day  bvTny  in  th^r’  ™.f°°d  havin£  been 
and  1  au'tiwa,  who  were  not  obliged  to  observe  IheZt^ 

IILsT()RT  ,  ARTS,  AND  CUSTOMS 

been  80  fi%reipToitedt^  IT*?'*  and  °thers’  ^8 

present  paper.  Mr  F.  W.  Hod  o  n  !  ~  .  !°  devoted  it  in  the 

ivhom  the  writer  is  much  indebted’  ha  ■  /°  ‘  m,lthsonian  institution,  to 
sis  of  historical  events:  ‘  ab  turmshed  the  following  synop- 


!5S9,  May.  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza  visited  ru  ,  •  , 

one  of  the  Seven  Cities,  from  a  2thb  8  “0nth  and  vie"ed  Hawikuh 
scene  of  the  death  of  his’n"  0  coZ^ 0 ITt  ^  ™8  was  the 

about  May  20.  Niza  here  took  possession  oUh^  ^  hami8  of  the  Zl>ni9 

««  4?  Francisco  V  P 

captured  Hawikuh  Tnd  app^  to  if  The  Which  he  was  wounded, 

nor,_  On  July  II  the  £  et let  Jt  had  **>  ™ 

ThfW  18  the  first  reference  in  history  to  the T  (T°'Wa 
refuge,  although  it  may  have  been  i  USe  °  f  118  ,nesa  as  a  place  of 
^  July  15 ■  Coronado  sent  Pedfo  d e  CaTf  “  nT  “  Prehif*>"c  times.' 

yan  (the  Hopi  country)  ^  fr°m  Clbola  *>  the  province  of  Tusa- 

llme  daCy°r0nad0  J°Urne^ed  f™«  Granada  to  Toaiyalone  and  returned  the 

r  “ ircet.r'r;:1  t  i  ,w  ^  — 

!540,  August  2,5  (?).  Coronadn  1,7  h‘S  C'ty  of  Granada.” 

whi'h  suited  in  the  dleeove^^the  C"“la  °“  *  '“‘"ey 

m°,  August  29.  Hernando  de  Alvarado  waT  Ca'ly°n  of  the  Colorado  river 

Plains.  ado  was  sent  eastward  from  Cibola  to  the  buffalo 

mo,  September.  Thearmvnfrn 

zzz  *:ih  ^  •»<>  ««<•.  w. 

use  of  horses  among  the  Southwestern  trite  "t  “f"  »'>d  of  the 

started  for  Tiguex,  on  the  Rin  T  ,  .  Twenty  days  later  the  army 

m2,  spring.  Coronado  and  his  army  passed though 14  esfablished  winter  quarters. 

*«.  "aj-  *- 10 

mce°'  «  (misprinted  CaZZZcZsZhicl!  "»  f"* 

one  vthage  havmg  been  abandoned  ^ 
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1583,  — .  Antonio  de  Espejo,  with  Fray  Bernardino  Beltran  and  an  escort  of  four¬ 
teen  men,  visited  a  group  of  six  pueblos;  one  of  them  named  Aquico  (Hawi- 
kuh),  “which  they  call  Zuni,  and  by  another  name  Cibola.”  Here  crosses 
were  found  erected  near  the  pueblos  and  three  Christian  Mexican  Indians 
who  had  been  left  by  Coronado  forty-one  years  previous.  Fray  Bernardino 
remained  at  Hawikuh  for  several  weeks,  while  Espejo  made  a  tour  to  the 
west. 

1598 ,  September  9.  The  province  of  Zuni  became  a  parochial  district  under  the  new 
governorship  of  Juan  de  Ofiate,  the  colonizer  of  New  Mexico,  and  Fray 
Andres  Corchado  was  assigned  to  it,  but  he  never  was  an  active  missionary 
there.  In  the  records  Fray  Juan  Claros  is  also  assigned  to  this  parish, 
through  misunderstanding. 

1598,  November.  Juan  de  Onate  visited  Zuni,  and  on  November  9  the  natives  made 
their  vows  of  obedience  and  vassalage.  Onate  mentions  the  six  villages  by 
name:  Aguicobi,  or  Aguscobi  (Hawikuh);  Canabi  (Kyanawe?);  Coaqueria 
(Kyakima);  Halonagu  (Halona);  Macaqui  (Matsaki);  and  Aquinsa  (Apin- 
awa?).  Crosses  were  found  and  also  children  of  the  Mexican  Indians  left 
behind  by  Coronado.  Here  Onate  spent  only  a  couple  of  days. 

1598,  December  10  (?).  Onate  passed  through  Zuni  on  his  way  back  to  the  Rio 
Grande  from  the  Hopi  country. 

1604,  October.  Onate  again  visited  Zuni,  or  Cibola,  on  his  way  from  the  capital  of 

New  Mexico,  San  Gabriel,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  province  consisted  of  six  villages  containing  about  300  houses.  Hawi¬ 
kuh  was  the  most  important  village  at  this  time,  its  houses  numbering  110. 
In  Coronado’s  time  it  was  said  to  have  more  than  200  houses  or  500  families. 
From  thence  Onate  proceeded  to  the  Hopi  country,  the  province  of  Tusayan. 

1605,  April.  Onate  probably  passed  through  Zuni  on  his  way  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Colorado  to  the  Rio  Grande,  as  he  carved  an  inscription  April  16  on  El  Morro, 
or  Inscription  Rock,  35  miles  east  of  Zufii. 

1699,  .Tune  S3.  A  band  of  missionaries  under  Fray  Estevan  de  Perea,  accompanied 
by  the  governor,  Don  Francisco  Manuel  de  Silva  Nieto,  started  westward 
from  Santa  Fe  for  the  purpose  of  planting  missions  among  the  Acomas,  Zufiis, 
and  Hopis.  They  evidently  reached  Zuni  late  in  July,  as  Nieto’s  first  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  El  Morro  is  dated  July  29.  Fray  Roque  de  Figueredo,  Fray  Agustin 
de  Cuellar,  and  Fray  Francisco  de  la  Madre  de  Dios,  together  with  three 
soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  Juan  Gonzales,  remained  at  Zufii.  A  house  was 
bought  for  religious  purposes  at  Hawikuh,  which  became  the  first  mission 
established  in  the  Zufii  country.  Possibly  the  Hawikuh  church,  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  traceable,  was  built  by  these  missionaries,  and  they  may 
also  have  erected  the  church  the  ruins  of  which  still  stand  at  Ketchipauan, 
on  a  mesa  southeast  of  Ojo  Caliente,  as  well  as  the  one  which  formerly 
existed  at  Halona.  These  three  missionaries  disappear  from  Zuni  history 
before  1632.  They  were  succeeded  by  Fray  Francisco  Letrado,  who  arrived 
in  New  Mexico  in  1629  and  was  first  assigned  to  the  Jumanos  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

1632,  February  22.  The  Zunis  killed  Fray  Francisco  Letrado  at  Hawikuh  and  fled 
to  Toaiyalone,  where  they  remained  about  three  years. 

1632,  February  27.  Some  Zunis,  having  followed  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide,  murdered 
him  and  his  escort  of  two  soldiers  on  their  way  from  the  Zufii  villages  to  a 
tribe  called  Cipias,  or  Zipias,  who  lived  toward  the  west. 

1632,  March  23.  The  maestro  de  campo,  Tomas  de  Albizu,  was  at  El  Morro  on  his 
way  to  Zufii  with  some  priests  and  a  small  detachment,  to  reduce  the  Zufii 
stronghold.  They  were  admitted  to  the  summit  of  the  mesa,  and  the  Zufiis 
promised  to  be  peaceful  thenceforth. 
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in  the  va?,:yZUnih  ^  and  be"an  the  resettlement  of  their  villages 

There  appears  on  Sa?a  F"  refused  an  escort. 

“■  «■**>  -  The  A X &,ni 

aTTT  F,'*y  Pedro  *  Avila  v  Ayata  afhear 'ik'"1'  the  2"«‘  »«- 

whlle  he  ^s  clinging  to  a  cross  ‘  Tt  Jy.beatln8  out  his  brains  with  a  bell 
recovered  Fray  PAr0%  *»  **m.  Kray  Juan  ^ 

Of  La  Concepcion  de  Hawikuh  was  henceforth  !  f  ^  Tbe  miaaion 

1680,  °ned’  but  tbe  Pueblo 

Piaoe.  The  funT murdered  WeJnhsT  Spanish  ^oritv  took 

mission  pueblo  of  La  Purificacion  S"l°nary’  Fra7  Juan  de  Bal  of  the 

twelve Urt  ,1'  and  fle'!  t0  ^  <“*»»>.  burned 

twelve  years.  At  the  time  of  this  rebellion  the?  ~ TTd  for  than 

Pmd,  m  addition  to  Halona  the  vili  unis,  who  numbered  2,500 
Hawikuh.  Two  villages  (Canabi’ and  T  °f  Kiaki“*>  Matsaki  and 

lm  d0nfitet"'“''0'“e'^™(1598,,„dlL"rLh^  ,heref0re  b“”  rtj 

*’  November  11.  The  Zunis  were  found  on  °  revolt  < 168 »)• 

Tujan  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  whom  thev  by  Dleg°  de  Vargas  Zapata 

,  Wfre  baPtized-  7  SUbmitted’  and  about  300  chilTen 

•  ■  -  April  15.  \  argas  consulted  with  a  7mV  w  t 

transferring  the  pueblo  of  Zuni  to X^o  *?  Feli*»  witb  a  view  to 

1696,  JuneV  ,  '  ’  bUt  *****  action 

allies  from  the  NatiXfifailcf  (co  against  the  J™ez  and  their 

Th6l—e defeat 

lage,  which  meanwhile  LdUrerbu1lfU1UtheVidentIy  the  present  Zuffi  vil - 

by  the  governor,  Pedro  Eodri^  Hal°na)  ^  vited 

fVnn  T  their  aiiegiance.  g  <r°’  to  "  hoin  the  inhabitants  renewed 

JfUu,  June.  Padrp  inon  r-n 

1702.  In  the  spring  (lie  I  In  a^°.cbea  was  priest  at  Zuni. 

Juan  de  Uribarri  was"  sent  to  Tnvesttoate' ^toft^T  ^  Captain 

"  tb  a  force  of  19  men  as  a  garrison"  This  f  P  ‘  Medina  at  Zuni 

™:wgZ^t^  vas laterreduced’ tw 

emor  at  Santa  Fe,  and  the  InaZTZwC  ““P^ed  to  the  gov- 
three  Spaniards  who  were  exiles  from  Santo  F  ??  ^  Marcb  4  ki]led 
publicly  with  native  women.  Some  of  the  7  *  ,  had  been  hving 
Hopis,  others  took  refuge  on  Toaivalon  n  ZuniS  thereupon  fled  to  the 
to  Zuffi  to  bring  away  tL  ^  «« 

1703,  November  (f).  Padre  Carp  to  i  '  mg  Zuni  without  a  missionary 

sion>  but  no  action  was  taken ^  ^  reestab,i«hment  of  the  Zuni  mis- 

’  March~APril  Padre  Garaicochea  returned  to  7  - 

y0ar;  he  induced  the  Indians  to  come  down  tT  aST,nlSS10nary  early  in  the 
had  been  since  1703,  anti  again  settle  on  the  .  to  ^oniyalone,  where  they 

*05,  Septet  I: Z^JZTf  *?“ ?**«*■  “  ^ 

string),  which  reminded  Zm  Jf  ^  (ca,endar 

6mPl0yed  "  n0tify  ^  rev(dutionist8  and 
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1706,  April- May.  The  Hopis  had  been  raiding  the  Zunis,  who  were  now  baptized 

Christians;  therefore  Captain  Gutierrez  was  sent  with  eight  men  for  their 
protection.  The  Zunia  made  an  expedition  against  the  Hopis  in  May,  kill¬ 
ing  two  and  recovering  seventy  animals.  Later  the  Zunis  aroused  suspicion 
by  asking  that  the  garrison  be  removed  from  their  pueblo.  Fray  Antonio 
Miranda,  now  resident  missionary  at  Acoma,  occasionally  ministered  to  the 
Zunis. 

1707.  Governor  Jose  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  y  Villasenor,  Marquis  de  la  Penuela, 

sent  an  embassy  of  Zunis  to  the  Hopis  to  exhort  them  to  peace  and  sub¬ 
mission,  but  refugee  Tanos  and  Tewas,  who  lived  among  the  Hopis, 
responded  by  making  a  raid  on  Zuni.  At  this  time  Fray  Francisco  de  Iraz- 
dbal  was  missionary  at  “Alona,”  indicating  that  the  old  name  was  still  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  new  pueblo. 

1709 ,  June  5.  The  following  inscription  occurs  on  El  Morro:  “On  the  5th  day  of  the 
month  of  June  of  this  year  of  1709  passed  by  here,  bound  for  Zuni,  Ramon 
Paez  Hurtado.”  He  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  province  and  acting  gov¬ 
ernor  in  1704-5.  The  expedition  here  noted  was  probably  sent  against  the 
Navahos,  who  were  hostile  this  year. 

1713,  May.  Padre  IrazJbal  reported  that  a  Zuni  Indian  attempted  to  instigate  the 
Acomas  and  Lagunas  to  kill  their  missionary,  Fray  Carlos  Delgado. 

1713 ,  December.  Two  Zunis  were  granted  permission  to  visit  the  Hopis,  who 
expressed  eagerness  for  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Zunis,  but  not  with 
the  Spaniards. 

1716,  August  26.  The  governor,  Don  Feliz  Martinez,  carved  his  inscription  on  El 
Morro  on  his  way  to  conquer  the  Hopis,  by  way  of  Zuni.  The  custodian, 
Fray  Antonio  Camargo,  and  the  alcalde  of  Santa  Fe  accompanied  him. 
Native  commissioners  were  sent  forward  from  Zuni,  which  was  still  called 
Alona. 

1726,  February.  The  ensign,  Don  .J os6  de  Payba  Basconzelos  visited  Zuni,  leaving 
his  inscription  on  El  Morro  dated  February  18  of  this  year. 

1736-1738.  General  Juan  Paez  Hurtado  (son  of  Ramon),  official  inspector,  visited  the 
pueblo  in  1736;  Bishop  Elizaecochea  of  Durango  visited  the  pueblo  in 
September  1737;  and  Governor  Enrique  de  Olavide  y  Miehelena  in  1738. 

1744-1748.  Zuni  is  reported  by  one  authority  as  having  a  population  of  150  families, 
and  by  another  2,000  souls.  It  had  two  priests,  one  of  whom  was  Padre 
(Juan  Jos*5?)  Toledo. 

1760.  Bishop  Tamaron  reported  the  population  of  Zuni  to  be  664,  but  this  number 
is  smaller  by  nearly  1,000  than  that  reported  by  Ilzarbe  in  1788. 

1774-1778.  Fray  Silvestre  Velez  Escalante  was  missionary  at  Zuni. 

1779-1780.  Fray  Andres  Garcia  was  missionary  at  Zuni. 

1788.  Fray  Rafael  Benavides  was  missionary  at  Zuni,  also  Fray  Manuel  Vega. 
Ilzarbe  reports  the  population  to  be  1,617. 

1792.  Fray  Daniel  Martinez  was  missionary  at  Zuni  before  this  date. 

1793.  Revilla  Gigedo  reports  the  population  at  1,935. 

1798-99.  The  population  of  Zuni  is  reported  at  2,716.  (In  1820-21  it  had  appar¬ 
ently  dwindled  to  1,597.) 

Native  Accounts  of  the  Revolt  of  1680 

Accounts  of  the  revolt  of  the  Zunis  against  Spanish  rule  in  1680  were 
obtained  by  the  writer  from  a  shi'wanni  (rain  priest)  and  from  Tu'maka, 
a  theurgistof  one  of  the  esoteric  fraternities.  The  shi'wanni’s  account 
is  as  follows:  \\  hen  (in  1680)  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  a  body  planned 


I'-1  NAT1™  ACC0™TS  OF  revolt  of  1680  2g? 

(Co, r, ™  r,0™led  *  to%*  wl-,anD6 

soned  a  number  of  the  spring  ™  .defe"8e-  On  their  way  they  poi- 
bnnk  of  the  mesa,  for  „se  J  missile  Th eTSite<?  stoil<“s  -ear  the 
with^hem  at  the  time  accompanied  th  f  Spamsh  Priest  who  was 
Spaniards  came  to  aveno-e  thP  '  Z  to  the  mesa-  When  the 

since  adopted  the  dress  of  theZudis  ^  ^  ^  who  had 

t  were  met  with  missiles  hurled  Z  ’  T"g  none  °ther  to  wear, 
shells  filled  with  magic  medicine  that  ’VZ  m<3Sa  and  with  small 
ejected  from  the  mouths  of  tho  C°uId  not  faiI  in  its  purpose 

"*  «■  ***.  Rnallv  the  fe-eat  fheU) 

requested  the  foreign  priest  t  ‘  -fP  tS  scraPed  a  buckskin  and 
<  >af  he  wan  safe  an!  beCel  t  Z7  "S°“  “  Wll»*  «*  Spaniards 
atone  w  fastened  to  the  rolled  kin  “Tt,  ™S  bc  did’  a"d  •  large 
lejo  Learning  of  the  safety  of  the  pries! ,  ,’T"  d°Wn  "lto  the  ™1- 
A  more  detailed  account  of  the  revolt’  SPa",ards  «tlred. 

„  maka,  as  follows:  “After  the  old  el  ,  '  %n’ea  by  the  theurgist 
Spanish  priest  resided  pernt  „  t^tt  Z  ^  a 

came  to  believe  that,  her  were' Sled  Af,er  »  ‘"ne  the 

and  they  planned  a  revolt.  They  told  all  es.tloJred  hy  the  Spaniards, 

™  ram  from  attending  services  on  t  r°men  a,,d  children  to 

viding  tliemselvea  with  bows  and  V  !'■  V’  a"d  the  men,  pro¬ 
blankets,  started  for  the  church  The!’  *luch  ?**  «<•  under  their 
keeper  of  the  great  shell,  who  said  !hat  h  "  °*  ‘llis  reTOlt  was  ‘he 
plenty  Of  medicine  to  destroy  the  enemy  ’  Th““  ?0‘afn“d>  “  he  had 
'  Spaniards  m  the  church  Thev  I  ‘l  1  he  Indlans  found  only  a 
but  the  priest  and  one  other  jlme  “  !  **»  “”d  Wlledril 

priest  was  stripped  of  his  vest,,,  1  through  the  roof.  The 

The  keeper  of  lie  great t,l^:;::r;::  t';rdC  Z»«  d'-- 

«!  7  ym7"6  t0  Pr°tect  themselves  tet  erT  m  beSt  t0  return 

^hile  on  To'wa  vaPlanne  thuv  f  ^10ni  tPe  enemy, 

tance,  and  several  men,  peril?  !  „  ni«ht  “  #n»  in  the  dis- 
meant.  A  party  of  Lagu„„  1,'JL  u  7n  ?ent  to  «'>d  out  what  it 
the  /unis  that  in  a  short  time  n,anV  s!  '  ^  “d  they  told 

would  attack  them.  The  Zniiie  wo  '  1  '"muds  and  many  Indians 

dispatched  to  the  Lag!  1' 7  7  Wltb  the  “ws  and  were  aga  „ 

T  said  «*  the.v hfd hi tZZ7  e  party0t'  Z“fik  The  lS! 
the  march  against  the  Zulus  bnf1  had  e  "  aCC0ml*“T  the  Spaniards  in 
by  the  Zunis  to  Mil  hides  ?ith  wate, Th  ^  Were  ™tructed 
U".v  spring  i„  the  Zuiii  eouZ  7  LI  "n  ‘  n 

!  S„°ktok6?  b,tof  “d»t  twig  into  their  77 1  !  .?.  pois?,led’  “d 


the  poisoned  shells  which  *°  Trotect.them  from 

called  upon  to  come  out  and  he.p  the 
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When  they  were  called  the  fourth  time  and  came  forward,  the  enemy 
was  well  up  the  mesa.  The  keeper  and  his  deputy  were  nude  except  a 
breechclotli,  their  bodies  and  limbs  were  painted  red,  and  they  had  anklet 
and  wristlet  wreaths  of  yucca.  The  face  of  each  was  painted  black, 
the  forehead  and  chin  covered  with  eagle  down,  and  a  red.  Huffy  eagle 
plume  was  tied  to  the  scalp  lock.  They  had  been  preparing  medicine, 
which  had  to  be  obtained  on  the  mesa,  and  therefore  could  not  appear 
sooner.  Each  theurgist  tilled  a  tiny  shell  with  the  medicine,  put  the 
shell  into  his  mouth,  and  approached  the  edge  of  the  mesa  unarmed. 
The  people  were  alarmed  and  cried  to  them  not  to  advance.  The 
theurgists  said:  ‘We  are  not  afraid.’  They  blew  the  shells  contain¬ 
ing  the  medicine  toward  the  enemy,  who  were  immediately  affected 
by  it.  The  enemy  at  first  appeared  to  be  intoxicated.  One  would 
try  to  catch  the  other  as  he  fell,  and  then  both  would  stagger  and 
soon  fall.  Nearly  the  whole  army  was  destroyed.  The  survivors 
retreated.  All  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  except  the  Lagunas  fought 
the  Zulus.  Those  of  the  Lagunas  who  accompanied  the  Spaniards  did 
not  shoot  an  arrow.  About  six  months  after  this  attack  the  Lagu¬ 
nas  again  appeared  and  made  a  fire,  and  information  was  given  to 
the  Zunis  that  another  attack  was  expected.  The  keeper  of  the 
shell  prepared  his  medicine,  but  the  Spanish  priest,  who  was  still  with 
them,  being  anxious  to  prevent  further  destruction  of  the  Spaniards, 
looked  about  for  something  on  which  to  send  a  message.  He  finally 
wrote  with  charcoal  on  a  piece  of  deerskin,  saying  that  he  was  safe 
and  that  he  loved  the  Zulus  and  wished  to  remain  with  them,  and  threw 
it  down  the  mesa  side,  calling  to  the  Spaniards  to  receive  it.  After 
the  message  was  read  and  the  Spaniards  learned  of  the  safety  of  their 
priest,  they  made  no  attack,  but  sent  clothing  and  other  things  to  him. 

An  associate  of  the  keeper  of  the  great  shell  fell  sick  about  a  year 
after  the  Spaniards  came  the  second  time,  while  the  Zunis  were  still 
living  on  the  mesa.  A  sorcerer  went  one  night  to  this  man’s  house 
and,  ascending  to  the  roof,  put  his  medicine  all  around  it;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  descend  through  the  hatchway  into  the  house,  he  found 
that  his  strength  was  gone  and  that  he  could  not  move.  At  daylight 
the  father  of  the  sick  man,  discovering  the  sorcerer  on  the  roof,  said: 
‘lou  had  better  come  into  the  house.  If  anyone  should  see  you  here 
you  would  get  into  trouble.’  He  helped  the  man  into  the  house. 
Hie  sick  man  asked:  ‘What  were  you  doing  on  my  roof?’  ‘I  put 
medicine  there  because  I  wished  you  to  die.’  ‘You  must  not  try 
that  again.  1  can  easily  find  you  out  and  destroy  you.’  The  sister  of 
the  sick  man  said  to  her  brother:  ‘I  shall  put  away  your  medicine, 
lou  find  out  too  many  bad  men  and  kill  them.’  She  placed  the  medi¬ 
cine,  including  all  the  tiny  shells,  in  a  water  vase,  dug  a  hole  about 
2  feet  deep  on  a  knoll  at  the  base  of  the  mesa,  and  buried  the  vase. 
And  so  those  little  shells  are  all  gone;  only  the  great  shell  is  left  for 
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the  Navahos.  This  shpll  w  1  i  1 

were  made  upon  the  Zunis,  but  at  1,nedicine  if  an  attack 

for  if  the  medicine  were  used  it  wouW  /*  °“'-V 

After  dwelling  n  long  time  on  ToVi  vi  'I  -  , ,f  opl°' 

5“'"';  descended  and  scattered  ore', '  th  nC°™  moiIntain),  the 

haralms  and  Apaches  forced  them  to  build  th*  63’’  raida  of  the 
the  remains  of  old  I'tiwanna  which  Y  a  ®  pre8e“‘  vi|lage  upon 

acres,  considerably  elevated  above  he  north  V*  '?0"taini”/1« 

This  village  has  a  population  of  about  1  m  n  °t.the  Rio  Z“'U 
Ot  gioupsof  houses,  compactly  built  o  '  ’  '  co“slsts  principally 

portion  being  five  stories.  The  roof  of  tl  “l’0"  a"other’  thc  highest 
font  yards  for  the  houses  above  f'e  Tr  furnisb  the 

an-anged  that  the  inhabitants  can '  readilv  '  the.  i,,teriur  is  so 
another.  These  remarkable  struetu ,‘T  1  witl>  ««• 

ladders  for  ascending  to  the  roofs  I  ■  ' “5  fortifications,  the 

A  church  was  built!  Shi'wo“a  fte  "f  77  “  «-  »f  atiack. 
after  a  time  the  Zunis  became  Interested  b,  lb  oT”  rill«ee,  and 
daily  as  they  were  allowed  to  make  use  of  the'  *  Uth°  10  nt'Jal,  espe- 
rating  the  churches.  So  far  a,  thY  ,  '  °W"  s-™bols  in  deco- 

‘1«  teligioi, sand  social  i,,s"tul,!lorthr7  '  T“  ^  to  «, 

aftected  by  the  teachings  of  the  Suani  h  Z  "'SJla?  been  but  slightly 
ot  thought  is  practically  what  it  was  w  Pll^thood’  and  their  mode 
more  than  351,  years  ago  «*  an-ival  „f  C„r„„ad„ 

Government 

8ronpsgthll^aLumn  p  f ^fundamenta]  religious 

shiwanni  (Bow  priesthood)  and  the  n m°°C  ’  1 U>  Ko  tlkdIl’,a  the  A'piktla- 
cerned.  The  dominant  authoritv  ho"6  being  con- 

tbe  hvst  b°dy  of  A 'shiwanni,  composed  ofto  IV'  ^  ^  Writer  terms 
A  governor  with  four  assistants  and  ,  li  !  8b  men  and  one  woman/ 
deputies  constitute  the  civ^  branch  ^^H*ve„ior  with  hi,  tour 

by  the  drst  body  of  rain  priests  thouol  ^  ^  nomi™ted 

to  bear  for  or  against  the  virion’  .  8  *  mUch  lnfluence  is  brought 

thi*  body.  The  public  notmeation  to  T*"*?  *  be  in  ^ 
ment  takes  place  in  the  te'wita  ‘hlann  n.  g°'c*nor  ot  bis  appoint. 
ernors  cane,  a  gift  from  President  LincohWf P  'Vh<‘U  the  S’ov' 

^^ean^hi ~  » 

riccup. 
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of  any  member  of  his  staff.  The  governor  and  his  staff'  attend  to 
such  secular  affairs  as  do  not  require  the  judgment  of  the  first  body 
of  rain  priests  or  of  the  Bow  priests.  Capital  punishment  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  body. 

A  case  came  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  in  1891,  when  a  conference 
was  held  between  the  Kia'kwe'mosi  (rain  priest  of  the  North)  and 
an  associate  rain  priest,  who  was;  however,  not  connected  with  the 
first  body  of  rain  priests.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  determination 
of  the  young  associate  priest  in  his  attempt  to  convince  the  rain  priest 
of  the  North  that  the  governor  was  unworthy  to  fill  the  position,  and 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  receive  directions  to  inform  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  first  body  of  rain  priests  that  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  situ¬ 
ation  would  be  held  on  the  following  night  in  the  house  of  the  Priestess 
of  fecundity.  Seven  days  after  this  meeting  a  hundred  or  more  men, 
most  of  them  past  middle  life,  gathered  in  the  large  plaza.  The  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  sat  upon  a  ledge  extending  across  a  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  plaza,  with  the  governor’s  assistants  on  either  side, 
the  governor  sitting  opposite  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  A  Mexi¬ 
can  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Zunis  when  a  child  and  afterward 
adopted  into  the  tribe  accused  the  governor  of  having  stolen  Zufii 
horses  and  traded  them  to  Mexicans  for  sheep.  The  governor  with 
great  dignity  resented  the  charge  and  made  a  rather  lengthy  speech, 
in  which  he  exhibited  independence  and  determination.  The  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  spoke  next.  His  voice  was  low,  but  every  word 
was  distinct,  and  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  interest  as  he  set 
forth  the  reason  why  the  governor  should  be  dismissed.  During  his 
speech  one  of  the  younger  men  ventured  to  address  a  word  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  upon  which  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  stopped  and  without 
uttering  a  word  stared  at  the  offender.  The  fellow  ceased  suddenly, 
as  though  struck  dumb,  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  continued 
his  speech  without  further  interruption.  Both  sides  were  earnest  in 
their  arguments  for  and  against  the  governor,  but  the  whole  affair  was 
conducted  with  great  dignity,  and  when  the  judges,  the  first  body  of 
rain  priests,  announced  that  the  governor  was  deposed,  he,  with  his 
friends,  left  the  plaza  without  speaking  a  word,  the  others  following 
in  silence. 

Property 

The  Zunis  are  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people.  The  fields  are 
not  owned  by  clans,  and  the  Zunis  claim  that  they  never  were  so 
owned.  A  man  may  cultivate  any  strip  of  land,  provided  it  has  not 
already  been  appropriated,  and  once  in  his  possession,  he  has  the  right 
to  transfer  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleases  within  the  tribe.  Land  is 
obtained  from  the  owner  by  trade,  and  houses  are  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner.  I  he  sale  of  a  house  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
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"i  front  of  the  other,  »old  the  one  in  fl  ,  .  bT**’  °"®  !mmediately 

Jer  te,,lale  children,  who  feared  tha/a  et  ’  $ IVU  a,'noyanc«  of 

bouse,  thus  cutting-  off  the  view  of  the  ,h-  1  C"  '*  “dded  to  the 
Much  generosity  is  exhibited  bv  flies  6  T""  their  “PPer  floor, 
left  to  then,.  According  to  the  lilw  the  ”  regai'din«  Property 

limn  or  woman  goes  after  death  to  the  ,1  i  \  l"  °p,',  t-V  of  a  married 

r"  ,U  *»  ac'fttire  their  own  fleMs^  t^  —  ”»  -P- 

the  sons  are  the  next  heirs  In  r  ’  Ut  d  tbere  are  no  girls 

especially  sisters  who  are  poor  his^-n"1"'  has'sisters  or  brothers, 

of  their  property  oi-  permit  them  to  eni '  "  'l'e  n|>t  to  gire  thenl  part 

""■"efron,.  Disputes  arising  “e,  Kht  °-  "*  be“8te  '™'!ved 

usually  settled  by  the  civil  authoritie‘  -dth!  h  ’  °'  P"**'*  are 

ho.jse  of  Jiistvife’^parents  ^  ^  “  are  Can'ied  *>  the 

understood  that  these  products  Tage)'  a,,d’  th°ugh  it  is 

an  “"Written  law  that  the  property  of wh*™  h°USehold  use,  there  is 
its  storing  place  only  by  his  wife  a„  i  u-  "  !”an  ™ay  be  removed  from 
produce  of  fields  given  her  hy  her  i nh " "  ^  "***  «™in-the 

tliHt  of  the  husband.  On  the  death  of  tl  "  m°fher~ls  placed  with 

and  b,ankets  are  divided  anion*  the  lirl  Cattle>  sheep, 

the  silver  beads  and  turquoise  earrin  -  e  /T'  16  b°JS  of  the  family;  • 

ters;  the  coral,  white  shell  and  tm*’*’ °*  the  mother  S’0  to  the  daugh- 

tbe  f  ^r  go  to  the  elde^  The^e  Zf^l  “d  <>f 

which  are  tended  exclusively  bv  the  8  §  about  the  vil,aW 

daughters.  '  ‘  e  WOEnen,  are  inherited  by  the 
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through2;","  maL™idside1beDofff‘nS  ('?°***  Whila  decent  is 
father’s  clan.  The  child  is  al  way  SP  refer  ^  1^°  aHied  to  the 

mother’s  clan  and  as  being  the  “child”  of  !*d/o  aa,  Paging  to  the 
he  borne  in  mind  that  “child  of  the  dan  ”  fh*  ^  ^  cIan-  ^  should 
to  its  relation  to  the  paternal  clan  T  ,.thr?u^ont  this  paper  refers 
the  control  of  both  parents.  The  clan  n]  J  the  child  is  under 

monials.  Many  ceL.onffi,  ***  in  ^ 

given  clan  or  by  a  “child”  of  tl  .  ?  edher  hy  11  “ember  of  a 

the  father  must  belong  to  the  particular*  f  fther  the  mother  °r 

are  filled  annually,  in  rotation  fir  t  I  ,  °  In,some  cases  offices 

and  secondly  by  a  “child”  of  the  n  'rn'T'  7  '  °f  a  particular  clan 

~  -  -  ~^r^e 
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other  elans  at  any  period  of  the  past,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  lost 
to  the  sages  of  the  present  time. 

The  existing  clans  are  as  follows: 


PPchikwe . Dogwood  clan 

To'wakwe . Corn  clan 

Ya'tokiakwe . Sun  clan 

Tc/nashikwe . -  -  Badger  clan 

Ainskikwe  . . . Bear  clan 

Sus'kikwe .  . Coyote  clan 

,Ko/‘loktakwe . Sandhill-crane  clan 

Klaklalikwe . Eagle  clan 

Ta'klakwe  « . Frog  clan 

A/na‘kwe . Tobacco  clan 

Ai/yaho‘kwe . . . . (a  plant) 

Po'yi'kwe . Chaparral-cock  clan 

To'nakwe . Turkey  clan 

Sho'hitakwe . Deer  clan 

Ta'hlup‘sikwe . Yellow  wood  (Berberis 

freinontii)  clan 

Ma'wikwe  h . Antelope  clan 


The  extinct  clans  are  as  follows: 


Ta'wi . 

A'poyakwe . 

Ok'shikokwe _ 

KwnPikwakwe  c 


Wood  clan 
Sky  clan 

Cottontail-rabbit  clan 
Black  corn  clan 


Social  Customs 

THE  HOUSEHOLD 

Though  some  Zuni  houses  have  as  many  as  eight  rooms,  the  ordinary 
house  has  from  four  to  six  and  a  few  have  only  two.  Ledges  built 
with  the  house  extend  around  the  rooms,  forming  seats  and  shelves. 
The  largest  is  the  general  living  room,  where  the  entire  household 
works,  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  where  guests  are  entertained.  When  the 
room  is  required  for  the  use  of  some  fraternity,  the  family  adjourns 
to  other  quarters,  moving  all  its  belongings.  In  this  room  the  family 
wardrobe  hangs  on  a  pole  suspended  from  the  rafters.  The  more  val¬ 
uable  things,  especially  the  ceremonial  paraphernalia,  are  carefully 
wrapped  and  deposited  in  the  storage  rooms.  As  a  rule  the  mills  for 
grinding  meal  are  set  up  in  the  general  living  room.  They  consist  of 
th  ree  or  more  slabs  of  stone,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  of  grain, 
set  side  by  side  at  an  angle  of  about  T5°  and  separated  by  upright 
slabs,  the  whole  surrounded  by  other  slabs,  making  an  inclosure  for 
each  mill. 

Most  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  fireplaces,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties.  One  style  is  formed  by  a  wall  several  feet  high  and 


a  See  p.  168,  note  f>. 

6  One  man  has  been  the  only  member  of  this  clan  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years. 
t-This  clan  became  extinct  in  1902  by  the  death  of  an  aged  shi'wanni. 
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of  terro“  a*‘°V«  walls 

up  through  the  roof  while  the  PJL  ?fS°nry  chlU]neJ,  reaching 
pottery  vessels  with  perforated  hot!  ^  C~m“ey  18  composed  of  old 
stones  in  the  firepiaees  food  t  f  ,  ^ooki^  vessels  are  set  on 
One  room  of  dwelW  of  "  ^  “  the  COals  a"d  ashes. 

peculiar  construction.  It  is  from  ^  *  firepIace  of 

above  like  a  Chinese  awnino-.  When  "th etwide  and  has  a  projection 
are  used  for  the  feasts  thevare  Ini  i°  great  ceremonial  caldrons 

He' we  (wafer  bread)  is  iso  baked  £ thTfi  °’l  St°neS  “  tWs  fireP^e. 
stone  slabs.  The  room  however  i  8  hlePIac.e  upon  highly  polished 
cooking.  Like  most  o"  the Tooms  ***«  for  «* 

the  one  immediately  adjoining,  it  is  used  lai'anf6'1^  r°°m  and 

Candles  are  never  used  in  fl°7n— i  '  ^  as  a  storage  room, 

nary  lighting.  A  |  “  ,  f"'"  *"?*  nor  are  hmp.  used  for  ordi- 

a  Roman  lamp  is  employed  on  the^  ambling 

gives  very  little  lighf  °CCaS,0n  of  certain  ceremonials.  It 

thJct^eTtrid6  “iJtf S  «  example  for 

wife’s  parents,  and  it t  common  if*  «*  hUSb“d  .«"»  with  his 
same  roof.  The  Zulus  do  not  1.  nd  8eve.ni1  families,  under  the 

are  deeply  attached  to  one  anothT  Thl  triler)  “mbm 

ment  in  her  visits  to  the  oPnPv.,i  r  •  1  found  great  enjoy- 

early  evening,  after  the  day’,  j  I,  (we  plate  Lxx™>  in  the 

were  called  away  to  tMr  ^,7”*  "I  “d  »afore  the  elders 

mothers  would  be  seen  caring  for  theirTnfls T  •Voun» 

would  he  fondling  them  forth-  ?"  ’  or  Perhaps  the  fathers 

children,  espeeialfy  the  babies  Th  ”  "7  "el  "V  to  their 

the  younger  children  in  her  iao  w'tf ™  g  W0U'd  >•»«<>«* 

resting  against  her  shoulder  wli’i]  tl'  pel Jau-Pa1  Hie  head  of  another 

busying  themselves  abtmt'.Ihdd  mauT  T*  ""  ” 

by  the  grandfather  or  some  younger  member  of  the“w  ^  *°M 

interest  would  be  depicted  on  tbc  f„  ,  f  ,  ,  grouP,  intense 

the  recital.  ‘  ““  ot  a"  oM  dough  to  appreciate 

lluf  one^parem'to  7  *"*  WritW  llas  k"°w„ 

rssshisH -vo- 

years  of  experience  with  th  ‘  “T'"'?  belon«tog  to  othek  In 
never 'ost  an  article  through 

One  777^  ^  ^ 

brands  made  of  balls  of  fiber  attached  to  slender  X™1  The^"'""! 

girls  do  not  play  much  together.  In  fact  the  giils  stem  'tol^  nule 
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time  for  things  which  delight  other  children.  They  carry  the  younger 
sister  or  brother  on  their  backs,  often  tottering  from  the  weight.  They 
seem  ever  ready  to  look  after  the  younger  ones,  and  when  they  are 
free  from  this  care  they  imitate  all  that  their  mothers  do.  The}'  make 
pottery,  weave  belts  (see  plate  lxxviii),  make  bread,  and  at  times  they 
may  actually  be  found  playing  with  dolls  instead  of  the  living  babies. 
The  children  are  as  punctilious  as  their  elders  in  attending  to  ceremo¬ 
nial  observances. 

Games  and  impromptu  dances  are  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  young- 
men.  Though  they  never  wear  their  ceremonial  masks  in  these  dances, 
they  do  wear  masks  copied  after  those  of  the  Navahos  (see  plate 
lxxix).  The  dog  dance  (plate  lxxx),  in  which  the  performer  picks 
money  and  silver  buttons  from  the  ground  with  his  mouth,  always 
draws  a  large  audience  and  leads  to  considerable  betting.  Girls 
occasionally  join  in  some  of  the  pleasure  dances  (see  plate  lxxxi). 

The  older  girls  do  not  usually  go  about  the  village  unattended.  The 
only  place  they  are  free  to  visit  alone  is  the  well  (see  plate  lxxxii),® 
where  the  youth  may  be  found  lurking  in  the  early  evening,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  to  the  pretty  girls,  and  to  some 
special  one  if  he  has  settled  his  affections.  Those  who  state  that  the 
Zufii  maiden  makes  advances  to  the  man  are  in  error.  The  writer  has 
observed  many  cases  of  love-making,  and  they  have  never  differed 
essentially  from  the  experiences  of  our  own  youths  and  maidens.  The 
conduct  of  a  girl  who  shows  her  preference  for  a  man  before  lie  has 
shown  his  for  her  is  looked  upon  as  indelicate.  While  parents  are 
inclined  to  look  to  the  marriages  of  their  children,  there  are  many 
love  matches  in  Zufii. 

NATAL  CUSTOMS 

Previous  to  the  birth  of  a  child,  if  a  daughter  is  desired,  the  husband 
and  wife,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  doctress  or  a  female  relative, 
visit  the  Mother  rock,* 6  on  the  west  side  of  To'wa  yiil'lanne  (Corn 
mountain).  The  pregnant  woman  scrapes  a  small  quantity  of  the 
rock  into  a  tiny  vase  made  for  the  purpose  and  deposits  it  in  one  of 
the  cavities  in  the  rock  (see  plate  xii  a),  and  they  all  pray  that  the 
daughter  may  grow  to  be  good  and  beautiful  and  possess  all  virtues,  and 
that  she  may  weave  beautifully  and  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  making- 
pottery.  If  a  son  is  desired,  the  couple  visit  a  shrine  higher  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  in  a  fissure  in  the  same  rock,  and  sprinkle  meal 
and  deposit  te'likinawe,  with  prayers  that  a  son  may  lie  born  to  them 
and  that  he  may  be  distinguished  in  war  and  after  death  become  great 
among  ancestral  gods.  Should  the  prayers  offered  at  the  shrines  be 

“This  picturesque  well  will  soon  become  an  object  of  the  past. 

6  The  base  of  this  rock  is  covered  with  symbols  of  the  a'sha  (vulva)  (see  pi.  xii  b)  and  is  perforated 
with  small  excavations.  The  Zufiis  are  not  an  exception  among  aboriginal  peoples  in  respect  to 
phallic  worship. 
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ooupkTnof good!  ' jTrt  of  <™  or  other  of  the 
Z«his  to  which  parents  ^  *°  ““ 

summit  of  a  low  mound  in  a  narrow  roll  -  \  ^  Hf  sbrine  18  °»  the 

about  1  foot  square,  slightly  raised  fr  '  '\|'UU  consjsts  ob  11  stone  slab 
Three  stones,  two  ™Jand  onet  Ji  XT™'  V  I““  *““• 
male  generative  oro-ans  are  nW  l  ‘  ,  e'~  °ng’  s3’mbolizing  the 

ing  to  the  east.  "  ’  P,*ml  U>>0"  tte  ^b.  the  long  „„e  point 

inctor^bvXsMeof  tTeMI  tdio  TT'°"  “  *  V-erdooking 
yhl'lanne.  It  i5  formed  by  a  st„„^  ‘°  Sf  fh  onh^  of  To'wf 
end.  the  space  within  being  2i  by  t!  fe,.r  ""w  ®et  *n81’  at  the  west 

ot  the  wall  project  into  the  interior  The^'VV^  'S1'geSt  stone3 
each  side  and  is  only  „  foot  hi-,,  „  *  ™“  sl“JPf»  “evenly  on 


*  «red,  one  or  other  of  the  5/1 ZTl^  ■  ^  *  daughter 
woman,  passing  into  the  inclosure  breaks  offa  V,  P*aC*  “"d  'he 
projecting  rocks.  These  bits  n,-.  n  ,  blt  from  each  of  the 
water  and  drunk  by  the  woman  It  f P"*  '"to 
t°  be  the  result  if  the  heart  is  good  *’ ^  th"t  “  daughter  is  sure 
A  pregnant  woman  sufferinAvom  i 

side  of  her  abdomen  was  relief  ed  by  I  t  “d.  I  pai"  in  t,le  right 
but  the  celebrated  Nai'uehi  th,  ,  ter  with  simple  remedies; 

the  family  was  sure  the  e„if  gt°"  “"d  d«tor,  had  to  be  sent  for.  as 

and  appeared  to  draw  from 'the  u"  bewitched.  Nai'uehi  came 
claimed  Were  the  mother  and  PH  'd°'lle"  two  objects  which  he 

length  of  the  second  finger  of  the  hi  IIT  ,°”e  ™  abo"‘  ‘he 

course  this  showed  th  t  /be  i  other  was  smaller.  Of 

was  well  that  hTwas lint  to7Tf  "T  “ad  »»«  that  it 

eaten  the  child  and  caused  its  death  "it  “  ‘  T  would  have 

when  the  woman  was  grinding  1 t  /  *  afte™ard  reP°rted  that 
sister  of  a  witch,  who  ground Yv  h  a  w*k*  Pre'd°us,  a 

woman  on  the  side  of  the  abdon,/  161  3K  O  touched  the  pregnant 

were  "cast"  in.  -‘bdomen,  and  ,t  was  then  that  the  worms 

A  pregnant  woman  while  at  hm-  a,™,  *  A.  „ 

alarmed  at  the  retarded  action" of  tl  t!  ^  ,°j°  CaIlente  beca'ne 
returned  to  Zuni  toZl  fi!  '!  n  T’  a".d  she  “"<*  her  husband 
been  drinking  water  from  the  ■,  'i  "  earn,nS  that  the  woman  had 
serpent),  he  declar/d Z  1’ Z l/T”8  “*  **“  (PI""'"d 

The  following  day  the  hn  l  '  carrymg  a  child  but  a  serpent. 

begged  her  to  &o  to  his  wffe  who T  ^  ^ 

that  he  feared  she  would  die  After  e*  '  *  ?yretched  mental  state 

declared  that  Nai'uehi  was  mistaken- XhaU,11"?ng  the,ab/omen  the  writer 

«ortookthepl^^ 
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slowly  improved,  but  it  was  many  days  before  she  was  like  herself 
again.  In  less  than  six  weeks  from  that  time  a  healthy  boy  was  born. 
The  writer  named  the  child  at  the  request  of  the  mother,  but  the  nick¬ 
name  of  Little  Ko'loowi.si  will  cling  to  him  for  many  a  day.  The 
gratitude  of  the  husband  to  the  writer  for  saving,  as  he  thought,  the 
life  of  his  wife  and  child  was  very  marked  and  was  shown  in  every 
way  possible.  Each  week  the  best  products  of  his  fields  and  garden 
were  brought  to  her  from  his  farm,  15  miles  away. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  Sa'yaTdia  or  Sal'imobiya  (certain  anthropic 
gods)  strike  a  pregnant  woman  with  their  yucca  switches  parturition 
will  immediately  result.  Therefore  all  women  in  this  condition  are 
careful  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  yucca  when  these  gods  appear 
in  the  village.  A  spiral  shell  is  worn  in  the  belt  of  the  woman  when  a 
boy  is  desired,  and  another  variety  of  shell  when  a  girl  is  wished  for. 
After  childbirth  a  white  pebble  is  taken  into  the  mother’s  mouth,  and  the 
teeth  are  pressed  against  it  in  order  that  the  child’s  teeth  may  be  white 
and  strong.  It  has  been  reported  that  Zuni  women  during  childbirth 
are  segregated  in  houses  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Such  is 
not  the  fact.  Nai'uchi  would  not  visit  his  granddaughter  for  some  days 
after  her  confinement  because  of  wounds  he  had  received  from  arrows 
years  ago,  as  he  feared  that  the  wounds  would  frighten  the  infant, 
causing  it  to  cry  all  the  time  and  not  sleep.  It  is  declared  by  all  the 
Zuni  theurgists,  both  men  and  women,  that  ten  months  are  required 
for  the  gestation  of  a  male  child,  but  only  nine  for  a  female  child. 
Twins  are  not  common;  triplets  are  very  rare;  they  are  attributed  to 
embraces  in  immediate  succession. 

A  young  pregnant  woman,  becoming  alarmed,  called  in  the  theur- 
gist.  He  examined  the  abdomen,  and  declared  that  she  was  carrying 
three  children  and  that  should  they  reach  full  development  she  would 
surely  die.  He  produced  premature  birth;  and  it  was  claimed  by  the 
doctor  that  the  first  two  born  breathed  a  few  times  and  that  the  third 
was  stillborn.  Abortion  is  rarely  practiced  on  married  women;  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  among  the  fallen  women,  who  are  always  pointed 
at  with  the  ringer  of  scorn,  except  when  they  are  on  a  bed  of  illness; 
they  then  receive  the  same  consideration  as  others.  Their  infants  are 
not  discriminated  against  in  any  way. 

Women  complain  but  little  previous  to  parturition,  performing 
their  duties  as  usual  until  the  actual  presence  of  labor.  The  feet  and 
hands  are  frequently  swollen  to  a  painful  degree,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  face  affected  in  the  same  way.  This  swelling  does  not  often 
exist  except  during  the  ten  or  twelve  days  immediately  previous  to 
accouchement,  and  in  most  cases  observed  by  the  writer  the  swelling 
disappeared  rapidly  after  confinement. 

Laceration  of  the  perineum  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  a 
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In  three  labor  °Lses  b‘V  the  Zt™s. 

“  ™7  but  abscess  in  he  »StT  •"*  ^  9°'  Milk  '<* 

^"ST  Wh“ the 

l»“ceTh‘k7,e°  adT:”i8tered  ”  '"iter  ™  performed  by 

„tvi  T  8  H,e  ‘"'“O"  bo  suueeled  outlr  ”mm>  be,ore  usi”S  the 

'lr",M  Th’e  '""r  *e  ln“  *  T""  **  She  •#«• 

‘r"™  !«“edmcdici”e  «•  ^  *»  i  r.  :r;7 

blind, , ess  llll^e'.n l^lhtX’l  “7  tribe  *  of 

times  suffer  front  utJL  wo™" 

toubles  are  uncommon.  Jn  some  inst-o  u  ”  dre“'  thoug-h  such 
Hie  uterus  had  protruded.  I„  such  case  77  Served  by  the  "iter 
replace  it.  There  are  but  two  or  ,|7!  7  the.8nr*eon  «  called  in  to 
cases  and  these  are  men.  Nai’uchi  .  1C‘"'glsts.wk°  undertake  such 
troubles,  but  his  charges  are  sohigh  that  1  Pn?TI  “M"  «<* 

are  obliged  to  call  upon  less  distinlui-  id  7  *•  Poore''  "omen 

ten  hours  after  birth,  even-  .  fort  7  *  ““  brea8t  within 

nnlk.  Constipation  is  careful! v  <n  i” ?  made  to  make  lt  draw  the 

uncommon.  A  hot  tea  mat  7717  and  is  therefore 

steeped  in  boiling  water  is  eoiistunl  l  1L!n,pe‘  twigs  and  berries 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  rehnd,,,.  tile  7‘ '  *7"  **  heS"»ung  of 
copious  lochial  discharge.  Should  this  “7  afte.™ard  to  induce 
ot  pregnancy,  it  is  believed  that,  the  I  i a  “Un  1  ln  earlier  stages 
writer  has  never  known  1  lew,, '7  f"  W°'"d  b»  ™T  dark,  fhe 
four  days,  and  the  Zuffl  doctors  m"LC°"tl,med  lonSor  than 

continues  for  a  longer  period  Tholh l  ,  a‘e  that  «  seldom 
sometimes  occurs,  and  1  thMroubcfJ “°1'1 ‘'T8®  is  unco"i'«°n,  it 
water  over  the  fungus  commonly  know,',  ''  ™ade  b-v  P°uring  boiling 

whicli  has  the  same  effect  as  eri-ot  of  ,1,7  7'  "  smut  (IMIago  maidis), 

The  childbirth  ccremonie  oi7  J-  Phar™copeia. 

'  Annual  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  EtaT'*’  deSCribe<l  in  ,be  E|eventl, 
orate  than  those  of  the  ZnSis  1  gy’  are  ve>'y  much  more  elab- 

a rsr»r;rr  ■*  ^ w 

flered  ,romihat  *—■ 
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delivered.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  her  mother  in  Ojo  Caliente,  a  farming  district, 
the  girl  was  confined  in  her  mother-in-law’s  house.  She  wore  only  the  camis,  which 
leaves  the  arms  exposed,  and  was  covered  with  a  heavy  blanket.  She  lay  most  of 
the  night  on  sheepskins  spread  on  the  floor  near  the  south  end  of  the  room,  pressing 
her  feet  during  the  pain  against  the  ledge  at  the  south  wall  of  the  room.  She 
changed  position  from  her  side  to  her  back  and  often  lay  face  downward.  The 
mother-in-law,  who  was  a  doctress,  had  no  professional  part  in  the  treatment  of 
her  daughter-in-law,  but  took  a  seat  on  the  floor  beside  the  girl,  offering  no 
assistance.  The  two  grandmothers  of  the  girl  were  present  and  were  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  her  suffering.  The  father,  the  father-in-law,  and  a  paternal  uncle  were 
in  an  interior  room.  Their  faces  expressed  anxiety,  and  they  spoke  in  whispers. 
The  husband  of  the  girl,  not  expecting  the  birth  of  the  child  for  several  days,  was 
absent  at  his  farm  in  Ojo  Caliente.  The  pains  increased,  and  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  two  doctresses  having  been  summoned,  the  kneading  of  the  abdomen 
began.  Each  doctress  took  her  turn,  bestowing  much  strength  and  energy  on  the 
manipulation.  With  each  pain  the  girl  turned  on  her  right  side  and  caught  the 
belt  of  the  doctress  before  her,  while  the  second  doctress  pressed  hard  upon  the 
back,  the  girl  pressing  her  feet  against  the  ledge.  The  labor  being  prolonged,  a  doc¬ 
tress  held  the  nostrils  of  the  patient  and  blew  into  her  mouth,  occasionally  releasing 
the  pressure  upon  her  nose  for  an  instant.  This  heroic  treatment  appears  cruel  in 
the  extreme,  but  it  is  supposed  to  force  the  child  into  the  world.  The  girl  wept 
continually.  The  sympathy  expressed  by  the  relatives  and  doctresses  was  enough  to 
unnerve  the  sufferer.  The  juniper  tea  was  frequently  drunk  and  the  girl  occasionally 
stood  over  the  urinal  during  the  day,  but  did  not  leave  her  bed  after  4  o’clock. 
Rupture  of  the  membranes  occurred  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 
Half  an  hour  previous  to  delivery,  one  of  the  doctresses  made  an  examination  by 
inserting  her  hand.  Apparently  discouraged  and  alarmed,  she  notified  the  mother- 
in-law  of  her  intention  to  call  upon  the  officers  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  to  come 
and  sing  their  songs.  This  fraternity  has  four  songs  addressed  to  the  Beast  Gods  for 
hastening  delayed  delivery.  Should  the  child  be  born  after  the  first  song,  the  singing 
ceases,  and  so  on.  Should  the  child  not  be  born  soon  after  the  fourth  song,  the  heart 
of  the  patient  is  bad;  the  songs  are  not  repeated,  and  the  theurgists  leave  the  house. 
Accordingly,  the  mother-in-law  provided  the  doctress  with  a  quarter  of  mutton  and 
many  yards  of  cotton  and  calico  as  an  advance  payment  to  the  theurgists.  For  a  long 
time  the  doctress  was  unsuccessful  in  her  efforts  to  find  the  men,  but  she  persisted  in 
her  search  and  finally  returned  with  them  just  as  the  girl  was  being  delivered  of  a  male 
child.  The  four  theurgists  departed  at  once  with  the  medicine  of  the  Beast  Gods  and 
their  rattles.  As  soon  as  the  child’s  head  was  exposed,  the  girl  was  at  once  turned 
upon  her  back  and  most  vigorously  kneaded.  Her  drawn  knees  were  held  by  two 
women  and  a  doctress  took  her  seat  upon  the  ledge  between  the  girl’s  knees  and, 
pressing  her  hands  to  the  sides  of  the  infant’s  head,  assisted  the  birth  by  slightly  shak¬ 
ing  the  child  as  she  pulled  it  to  her.«  Another  doctress  severed  the  umbilical  cord 
with  a  steel  knife,  while  the  doctress  holding  the  child  pressed  the  cord  close  by 
the  umbilicus  until  a  cotton  cord  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil  was  procured  and  wrapped 
around  it  several  times.  In  the  meantime  the  abdomen  of  the  young  mother  was 
manipulated  until  the  placenta  passed.  It  was  held  by  the  umbilical  cord  and  hastily 
taken  from  under  the  blanket  on  the  left  side,  dropped  into  a  bowl,  and  carried 
from  the  house  by  the  girl’s  maternal  grandmother,  who  deposited  it  in  the  river 
with  a  prayer  that  the  young  mother  might  be  blessed  with  many  children.  While 
this  was  happening  the  mother  bit  upon  a  white  pebble,  that  the  child’s  teeth 
might  be  strong  and  white.  There  seemed  to  be  no  evidence  of  life  in  the  child  for 

"  though  it  is  the  aim  of  each  doctress  present  at  childbirth  to  bring  the  child  into  the  world  in 
order  that  if  it  be  a  boy,  he  will  enter  the  ki'wi'sine  of  her  husband,  there  is  no  evidence  of  unfair¬ 
ness  toward  one  another. 
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an  hour  after  birth  still  th„ 

«ver  ,.M,e,i  their  effort,  to  I'«ter„,l  grand mother  e  , 

■  "  le  m™«>.  manipulating  the  chert  and  Z"  7  T™*  **>e  nostril,,  b]owi„„ 
l,“  head.  Warm  clothe,  a  ere  to  a  “7  7  <»W  »"t™i  an! 

rhere  was  great  rejoicing  when  the  faint!  ,  ld  the  body  and  over  the  head 
»  y  another  hour  he, hr!  Jp^o'ZZTjl  >*  >t  « 

child.  The  writer  was  surprised  at  tl,  .  1  gIve  real  hol'e  of  life  for  the 

seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  one °f  the8e  patien*  efforts,  as  the  else 
the  d«*«*  called  for  pifion  gun  wh"ch  h  M  Was  felt  ^  tlm  Httle  one 

was  white  and  pliable,  mixed  mutt^^^^^^*  dewing  it  until  it 
no  her  ot  the  girl  rubbed  it  on  the  storm  fl  ’  ™  the  Patp™al  grand- 

th'nU\  1,1  diameter  and  about  4  inches  long  AH  T'  pr°duced  a  roll  one- 
!  upturned  teet  and  the  extended  le^  nf  the  1  .  Wanket  waj3  now  folded  over 

H  ill  T  ’itS  h6ad  re8ti»g  against  her  feet  ol  ’  hid  the chpd  upon 

with  the  roll  of  pifion  gum-  then  tHm  ‘  erred  to-  and  encircled  the  umbilici 
in  the  center,  she  /re^the  ™“7,,80”!f.  '7“  »«<>  nating  an  opeT 

°'er  11,0  l',non  gum.  Ti,i,  dressing’  ,  |lic|  '"!  ''0"'  throuSh,  Patting  the  icool 

an  inch.  The  abdomen  ,va,  covered  „-i,h  I  '’ery  d "msy,  ,,rotr„ded  more  than 
atu  the  child-,  head  ,vas  kept  cm  e  J  .  i  h  a  ”  1°“°”  *“'■  '»>  »'■  -  a™ 

mother  uf  the  infant  „„„.  dropped  ,.aJ  a  ™r”>  <tloth.  The  paternal  granjl 
\er  tiie  parts,  manipulating  the  penis  until  it"  f  TOtum’  and  the  doctress  rubbed 
nose  iv as  frequently  pinched,  and  the  mouth  and  ^  C°U  d  be  seeu-  The  child’s 
Tl-e  latter  when  closed  resembled  the  “« 0 ’a rt  Tf  delicate1^  manipulated 
able  degree.  The  child’s  arms  were  novv  nt  ed  h  f  f  protruding  to  a  remark! 
Piece  ot  cotton  cloth  and  a  tiny  blanket  and  th  *  ^  “  was  wrapped  in  a 

ol  yucca  over  the  shoulders,  breast  and  1 1!  Were  held  in  Place  by  string 

then  laid  upon  a  folded  blanket.  Meantime  the  ^  **  IegB'  The  child  was 
over  the  urinal,  wrapped  her  belt  arounThl  to  St°°d  ^assisted 

ook  her  seat  on  the  ledge.  Two  C  111  Place  a  heated  stone  and 

was  a  pool  of  the  lochial  discharge-  this” the  ^  sheePskin  on  which 

sand,  and  the  sand  was  then  swept  in  0  a  cloth  “f  fandmother  covered  with 
a  clip  of  commercial  tea  without  sug^Ch-  J  ^  ^  °«t  The  girl  then  drank 
had  taken  this  nourishment  the  fathei-in-hw  and  S'  After  the  young  mother 
ot  damp  sand  and  deposited  it  upon  the  floor  "0the”"'law  hrougJit  a  quantitv 
sand  into  two  portions,  placed  a  hot  stone  slab  nnfl  °f  16  doctresses  divided  the 
n  top  ot  the  sand,  and  worked  the  sand  about  th,  'V™  porti011  and  another  slab 
dry  and  heated,  when  she  removed  the  s  ,  St°nes  until  p  was  thoroughlv 

of  the  sand,  which  was  heated  in  the  same  mannei  ^  WUh  ti,e  other  part 

made  into  a  circular  mound,  in  which  an  e  1H  ,  The  second  Portion  of  sand  was 
perfectly  smooth.  A  circular  depression  to  fl  he  feT"  Was  for,ned  and  made 

(e  ipS,e’  and  a  r,dge  of  sand  was  raised  betwLn  theV  "  W“  made  west  of  the 
child  s  neck.  Over  the  sand  a  heated  doth 1  i  7°  ‘  epressions  to  support  the 
pointment  was  felt  that  neither  of  the  ear,  of  c  a‘d'  ,  l  thlS  time  mucJ>  disap- 
mother-in-law  was  a  ya^pota  (perfect  ear)  ‘  0ne  T  t  ",  ",  W6re  bro,,ght  ,(v  the 
ing  fecundity;  the  other  was  a  single  ear  '  The  lait  T  T  pll,mules-  Vmboliz- 

o^ir^a 
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wiFona  for  long  life  and  health  to  the  child."  After  the  prayer  the  doctress  raised 
the  cotton  cloth  and  sprinkled  a  line  of  meal  from  east  to  west  over  the  sand  bed, 
symbolic  of  the  straight  path  the  child  must  follow  in  order  to  receive  the  blessings 
of  A'wonawil'ona  and  the  Sun  Father.  The  cloth  was  then  returned  to  its  place,  the 
child  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  and  the  single  ear  of  corn  was  placed  at  its  left  side. 
The  maternal  grandmother  covered  the  child  with  a  small’  blanket,  which  was  a 
gift  from  herself.  The  doctress  then  struck  the  sides  and  ends  in  turn  of  a  quaint 
little  stool  against  the  floor  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  placed  it  Anally  on  its  side 
at  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  the  seat  next  to  the  bed.  An  Apache  basket  tray  was 
inverted  over  the  child’s  head,  one  side  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  stool,  the  other 
on  the  blanket  covering,  so  as  to  raise  from  the  face  a  cotton  cloth  which  was  thrown 
over  the  head.  A  small  blanket  was  placed  over  the  cotton  covering.  An  occasional 
faint  sound  was  to  be  heard  from  the  infant,  which  caused  genuine  delight  to  the 
family  and  friends.  The  mother-in-law  next  proceeded  to  prepare  the  mother’s 
bed  with  the  second  portion  of  sand,  first  heating  the  sand  in  the  manner  described. 
The  ear  of  corn  having  three  plumules  was  placed  to  the  left  of  the  bed,  and  when 
the  young  mother  took  her  seat  upon  her  bed,  a  bowl  of  mutton  stew,  a  basket  of 
mush  boiled  in  corn  husks,  and  a  basket  tray  of  wafer  bread  were  deposited  on  the 
floor  beside  her.  A  number  joined  in  the  meal,  none  eating  with  more  relish  than 
the  young  mother,  who  sat  up  an  hour  and  a  half.  During  the  meal  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  the  infant  came  from  the  inner  room.  At  this  moment  the  child 
gave  its  first  vigorous  cry,  which  delighted  all  present,  especially  the  grandfather. 
One  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  mother’s  pulse  was  80.  At  the  first  peep 
of  the  sun  on  the  morning  following  the  birth,  the  doctress  who  delivered  the 
young  mother,  having  been  supplied  with  a  vase  of  warm  water,  a  gourd,  and  a 
basket  of  ashes,  proceeded  to  bathe  the  infant.  Dipping  a  gourd  of  water,  she 
filled  her  mouth,  and  pouring  the  water  from  her  mouth  over  the  head  of  the 
child,  washed  its  face  and  head,  rubbing  quite  vigorously,  after  which  ashes  were 
rubbed  over  the  face,  a  quantity  adhering  to  the  skin.  &  The  infant’s  paternal 
grandmother  now  folded  a  blanket  and  laid  it  over  the  extended  legs  of  the  doctress, 
who  placed  the  infant  upon  the  blanket,  its  head  against  her  upturned  feet.  The 
doctress  sprinkled  the  breast  of  the  infant  with  water,  using  her  right  hand,  with  a 
prayer  for  long  life  and  health  of  the  child;  and,  dipping  her  hand  into  the  vase  of 
water,  she  proceeded  to  bathe  the  child.  After  the  bath  the  child’s  entire  body  was 
rubbed  over  with  ashes.  The  cloth  which  had  previously  Wrapped  the  infant  was 
changed  for  another,  which,  however,  was  neither  new  nor  clean.  A  blanket  that 
had  been  previously  warmed  by  the  fire  Avas  afterward  placed  around  the  child. 
The  young  mother  observed  the  bathing  and  wrapping  of  her  infant  with  great 
interest.  The  infant  was  next  laid  upon  a  fresh  sand  bed  prepared  by  the  pater¬ 
nal  grandmother,  and  the  young  mother  walked  to  her  bed  and  lay  down,  while 
a  doctress  bathed  the  lacerated  perineum  with  warm  root  tea  and  afterward  sprin¬ 
kled  the  affected  parts  with  a  powder,  c  after  which  she  manipulated  the  abdomen 
for  thirty  minutes.  The  young  mother  then  sat  upon  the  ledge  by  the  fire  while 
a  Iresh  sand  bed  Avas  prepared  for  her.  After  a  time  the  child  was  placed  to  the 
breast,  but  it  failed  to  get  nourishment,  though  it  made  persistent  effort.  The 
hot  juniper  tea  was  drunk  constantly  after  the  confinement  for  the  purpose  of 

«The  Zufiis  believe  that  the  span  of  life  is  marked  out  at  birth,  This  belief,  however,  does  not 
prevent  their  incessant  prayers  to  A'Avonawil'ona  (the  supreme  power;  see  p.  22)  for  health  and  a 
long  life. 

i'The  Zunis  declare  that  in  four  days  from  the  putting  on  of  the  ashes  exfoliation  occurs  and  a  new 
skin  appears.  Ashes  are  used  throughout  the  first  year  to  render  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
depilous.  AVith  rare  exceptions,  these  people  are  depilous,  except  on  the  scalp. 

i'In  aggravated  cases  of  laceration  certain  male  theurgists  are  called  in.  In  the  case  here  men¬ 
tioned  the  parts  appeared  to  be  entirely  healed  after  the  eighth  day.  The  tea  and  powder  were  used 
only  four  days.  The  powder  secured  by  the  writer  was  not  of  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  an  analysis. 
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hastening  the  close  of  the  loch.ii  i;  v. 

On  the  second  day,  October  22,  the  pulsHf’ th' ^ t ^  the  fourth  '% 
efforts  were  made  through  the  day  to  nourish thVch  mi  ^  78'  Thoi^h  several 
dul  not  appear.  On  the  23d  the  pulse  was  b  w  H  T  the  Ulotber-  milk 
The  lacerated  perineum  was  much  improved  Tim  T  doiQS  'veil. 

Though  the  feet  and  ankles  were  excessively  swnH  T  trfatment  was  continued, 
they  rapidly  returned  to  their  normal  mn  lic  ^  l0r  days  before  parturition 
.  6  f4th  the  Pulse  was  79.  Though  the  milk°n  &  7  the  birth  of  the  <*hild.  On 
chdd  refused  it.  The  infant  was  so  weak  from  kck"’  J  *Ppeared  like  P«s,  and  the 
prepared  condensed  milk,  upon  which  it  7  If  nourishment  that  the  writer 
nent  was  marked.  On  the  25th  the  mdse"'  7°''  SOme  days>  anfl  its  improve- 
breast  several  times,  but  refused  the  milk  u  th  ,  &  Was  Placed  to  the 

a  Ime  of  meal,  symbolic  of  the  path  o  if'  ®  firSt  light  of  da"  on  the  26th 

point  where  the  child  was  to  observe  for  the  ™S,apnakled  from  the  house  to  the 
tress  who  had  received  the  child  when  if  „  ^  time  the  Sun  Father.  The  doc- 

young  mother  and  the  paternal  grandnmt 7  mt0  7  "0rld’  accompanied  bv  the 
corn  which  had  been  by  its  aid  £ ^  ^  the  ear  of 
stooped  and  held  the  child  to  face  east  while  she  7  t0  ito  head-  The  Stress 
happiness,  goodness  of  heart,  and  long  life  0f  the  77  PrEyer  f°r  the  health  and 
dlPPed  up  several  gourdfuls  of  water  777- fel7  ,  ,  At  BUnriBe  the  Stress 
mto  a  bowl  near  the  fireplace-  then  the  ,  L  7  beenjdeePed  and  emptied 
pounded  yucca  root  and  handed  it  to  the doctresT tf 3at'g"andmother  of  the  child 
t  m  the  jumper  water.  As  the  bowl  8Uds  °f  *  by  h-** 

he  suds,  putting  them  into  a  second  bowl  and  1,  7  “0Wy  froth’  she  took  off 

"ere  "armed  with  hot  juniper  water  The  t  7  thlS  b°wI  was  bhed,  the  suds 
until  the  doc-tress  had  removed  her  moccasins^nd  grandmother  held  the  child 
on  the  floor.  The  physician  held  the  infant  t,  8eated  on  a  banket  spread 

the  left  hand.  The  great-grandmother  and  the  pi  ,  eaSt’  SUPPorting  d  with 

each  side  of  the  bowl.  The  doctress  first  dinned  7  ,fandmother  stood  one  on 
others  took  suds  with  their  right  hands  Tli  v  handlnl  of  suds,  and  then  the 
by,  but  took  no  part.  The  suds  were  held  Ivhde  tlf  °U  the  ledge  near 

to  A  wonawilfena,  the  Sun  Father,  and  the  Earth  M  M  0ffered  a  ]ong  P^yer 
come  to  the  child.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  7  that  a11  bl^ings  might 

She.,held  on  tbe  top  of  the  Child’s  head  and  then  1  6  7®  pIaced  the  ™ds 
on  the  head;  and  the  head  was  then  hdd  over  the  b  7  7  *">  Patted  the  suds 
the  doctress.  Great  care  was  observed  in  bathi,  1  th  and  thoroughly  washed  bv 
and  over,  and  the  nose  was  pinched  many  timeg  T  tl’  they  were  smoothed  over 
over  the  extended  legs  ,  f  the  doctress  n  the  1  7  f°lded  and  TOl 

being  placed  before  the  upturned  feet  Zh  heretofore  described,  a  wad 

dressing  was  removed  iron!  ZeuLlZZ Z  7  head  "’as  to  rest.  Th' 

child  was  then  bathed  from  a  bowl  contain!  '  7  f°Und  entirelT  healed.  The 
na.  grandmother  was  careful  to  Water'  The  P**- 

wrapped.  Nothing  was  used  to  dryThe  chn  -u"  71Ch  the  child  "'as  to  be 
rubbed  over  its  entire  body.  The  infant  s  7  °m  the  ashes  which  "  ere 
with  condensed  milk  from  a  spoon  u  ’  fUSmg  lts  '“other’s  milk,  was  fed 
the  delight  of  the  paternal  grandfather  and^he  'l,111'8  With  satisfaction,  much  to 
then  held  by  the  grandmother  while  the  1  f  0th?re  present  Tbe  child  was 
The  young  mother’s  hair  was  loosed  and  she  benUb  /P  ane"'  ^  yUCCa  8uds- 
doctress,  the  mother-in-law  and  the  htt  >  ,  her  bead  over  the  bowl  while  the 

mth  their  right  hands  and  held  them  a,1<1  }'°“n«  ,,iece  dipped  suds 

the  doctress  applied  to  the  bead  the  1  i  i  '  °ctrKB  P™)'e(t.  After  the  prayer 

• which  "■  ^  <* ■ 
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heap.  The  doctress  afterward  placed  by  the  sand  heap  the  bowl  of  juniper  water, 
in  which  the  yucca  suds  had  been  deposited  to  bathe  the  infant,  and  proceeded  to 
bathe  the  young  mother,  who  was  now  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  girl 
kept  on  her  camis,  which  soon  became  thoroughly  wet.  The  doctress  poured  water 
over  her  by  the  gourdful.  The  girl  washed  her  own  legs,  standing  while  she  did  so. 
Twenty  minutes  were  consumed  in  this  bath,  though  the  large  room,  except  near 
the  tire,  was  very  cold.  No  cloth  was  used  to  dry  the  body.  A  soiled  camis  was 
slipped  on  her  as  she  dropped  the  other,  and,  wrapping  a  heavy  blanket  around 
herself,  the  young  mother  walked  over  the  cold  stone  floor  in  her  bare  feet,  which 
were  still  swollen,  and  took  her  seat  by  the  fire.  Within  twenty  minutes  after  the 
bath  the  mother’s  pulse  was  82.  She  seemed  perfectly  well  and  declared  that  she 
felt  so.  An  excellent  meal  was  served,  but  the  grandfather  was  too  absorbed  to  leave 
his  work  of  attaching  buckskin  thongs  and  loops  to  the  new  cradle,  which  was  a 
present  from  the  paternal  uncle  Mauretio.  On  the  cradle,  just  where  the  head  of 
the  infant  should  rest,  was  a  perfectly  round  turquoise  of  excellent  color.  Inlaid 
below  and  close  to  the  neck  rest  were  three  turquoises.  When  the  cradle  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  child  was  strapped  to  it.  In  folding  the  wraps  around  the  child  care  was 
observed  first  to  bring  around  the  piece  of  cotton  from  the  right  side  of  the  child  so 
as  to  prevent  the  arms  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  body,  the  cloth  passing 
under  each  arm.  The  other  side  of  the  cloth  was  then  brought  over  both  arms. 
The  blanket  was  folded  around  and  tied  in  two  places.  On  the  27th  the  mother’s 
pulse  was  82.  She  was  sitting  up,  dressed,  and  apparently  perfectly  well.  The 
infant  took  the  mother’s  milk  for  the  first  time.  The  pulse  was  the  same  on  the 
28th  and  29th.  The  mother  was  up  and  sewing  on  the  29th,  and  the  child  took 
much  notice  and  appeared  brighter  and  more  observing  than  any  civilized  child  of 
the  same  age  known  to  the  writer. 

Another  obstetrical  case  observed  was  that  of  an  unmarried  girl  of  16.  She  received 
the  same  attentions  as  if  the  child  had  been  born  in  wedlock,  and  the  writer  did  not 
detect  any  difference  in  the  ceremonies  because  of  illegitimate  birth.  The  parents 
of  this  girl  were  dead.  The  relatives  with  whom  she  lived  were  very  tender  with  Ifer, 
though  they  expressed  deep  regret  at  her  misconduct.  Her  brother,  who  was  an 
associate  shi'wanni  (rain  priest),  acted  kindly  toward  her  and  was  as  pleased  with  the 
infant  as  if  it  were  his  own.  This  girl  was  in  labor  twenty-four  hours,  but  most  of 
the  pains  were  slight  and  she  had  a  comparatively  easy  delivery.  Her  pulse  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  birth  was  96.  During  the  day  following  her  confinement  she  sat 
up  for  two  hours.  She  had  no  dropsical  symptoms.  On  the  second  and  third  days 
after  confinement  her  pulse  was  96;  after  that  it  was  normal. 

The  worst  of  a  number  of  cases  of  laceration  observed  was  that  of  a  girl  about 
18  years  of  age  who  lived  at  a  farming  district  15  miles  from  Zuni.  The  infant, 
her  first  child,  was  strangled  by  the  umbilical  cord  at  its  birth,  which  occurred  on 
October  18,  1890,  and  on  the  22d  the  father  of  the  young  mother  was  notified  that 
she  could  not  live.  On  the  23d  he  and  his  father,  Nakuchi,  went  at  once  for  the  girl 
and  brought  her  to  Zuni  through  one  of  the  severest  rain  storms  of  the  season.  They 
traveled  in  a  covered  wagon  without  springs,  the  young  mother  lying  on  blankets 
spread  in  the  bed  of  the  wagon.  They  arrived  late  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
Xakuchi  made  an  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  writer.  The  patient  was  very 
low,  the  pulse  being  125.  The  perineum  was  terribly  lacerated  and  the  labia  majora 
were  swollen  to  enormous  size,  the  flesh  being  almost  black.  As  the  labia  majora  ? 
were  depilous  the  condition  was  the  more  readily  observed.  Nakuchi  pulled  off  the 
sloughs,  some  2  inches  in  length  and  as  thick  as  the  finger.  The  invalid  showed 
no  signs  of  suffering  at  this  time,  except  to  frown  as  the  diseased  flesh  was  removed. 
The  writer  had  the  parts  bathed  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  five  drops  in  a  cup  of 
boiled  water,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  induced  the  doctress 
to  use  iresh  aseptic  gauze  instead  of  a  filthy  cloth  for  the  bathing.  Nakuchi  sat 
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after  his  prayers  over  the  fetishes  and  tlmtH**-  !nedlcme  ba?8  hl  a  basket  tray 
and,  as  he  prayed,  ran  his  fingers  that  held  “e^ICmes  he  t(Jok  a  pinch  of  a  powder 
<  nn  seeming  to  understand  that  the  blood  and  F°'iU^r  down  tbe  inner  side  of  the 
n  the  tnner  side  of  the  arm  and  therefor  3  'nph  c,rculation  is  more  abimdant 

Til'  °f  the  powd-  to  each  shoulder  and  117  He  afterward  Held 

'[  1<U  le  held  sparingly  upon  the  parts  affected  a  rT  °f, the  bead-  and  then  sprinkled 
the  parts  appeared  to  be  slightly i  "  25th  the  wj  98,  and 

he*  ®t“T’ng  a4d  night  Hnd  ihe  Powder  wat  after  10nf  °f  the  carbo1*  acid  were 
lfen>[  7as  very  iH,  it  was  with  difficult  that  h  Spnnkled  on-  Although 
,  the  26th  the  pulse  of  the  patient  wj  109  tk  « lndUCed  t0 remain  bl bed 
improved.  The  treatment  of  \Uch  and /h  "  affeCted  part8  "ere  slightly 

was  anxious  to  get  up,  though  still  very  ill.  O  *?!?*£*?  Continued-  The  patient 
'  »  s  <  on  tinned  to  improve,  though  the  rbdi  t  i  /'  U  ^  tbe  puIse  "  as  98.  The 
discolored.  The  improvement  of  the  ,  at  WaS  8tl11  considerably  swollen  and 

~  °"  ',??**■  The  same^rear 

he  labia  majora  had  disappeared.  The  patient  sat’ m  T  ""  the  8weIling  of 
•  The  same  treatment  was  confirm  i  ,  “lt  Ip  and  claimed  to  feel  Quite 
Pacts  were  almost  normal  in  size  and  the  °“  the  **  the  I**  was  98.  The 
treatment  was  continued,  and  on  the  30th  Se  n  1  ^  appearance  <)f  toughing.  The 
norma  size.  On  the  31st  the  pulse 2  78  and  th"  90  ^  parts  bad  become 
he  patient  was  up  and  at  work,  sweeping  the  H  he  ParJs appeared  perfectly  healthy 
pelled  her  to  bend  almost  double.  A  t  this  ti meT  Z  *  "ative  broom  which  com- 
later  the  Patient  was  going  about  eSl?6^  ('eased-  aad  a  few  days 
ftjvingno  thought  to  protecting  herself  from  th  with  bare  feet  and  legs 

ah  her  duties  and  declared  thaf  theZl  Z^T  **  W,d-  Sbe  P-foJeci 
dence  of  delicate  health  was  extreme  nalL  Th  i  8trong-  The  only  evi- 

Zuni  111  January.  1  dbor  "hlch  continued  until  the  writer  left 

PUBERTY  CUSTOMS 

nTZTZtf  °CC"1'S,at  ^  years,  rf* 

"ot  be  married  at  the  It  °g  Pub<“*1  ^Jonl 

to  the  house  of  the  paternal  i  f  womanhood,  her  mother  opes 
-t  living1,  the  *  «-e  godmother  t 

grandmother  returns  with  the’ mother  nJs  .h,‘r  of  the  event.  The 
grandmother  to  her  dwelling  where  she  U  ^  T"  '  acCOU3Panies  her 
corn.  When  the  girl  returns  to Z  h  ***  aJ1  **  Sending, 

a  bowl  of  meat  stew  prepared  •md  T  !  '?  *he  evemnff<  she  carries 
mother,  who  returns  with  her  to  herT"^  tbe  paternal  grand- 
girl  works  hard  at  the  dawn  of  h°  The  beli^  «  that  if  a 

at  this  period;  but  should  she  beklir^to00^  8he.wiI1  Dot  sufferpain 
suffer  from  dysmenorrhea  This  i  1 1°"  T  daj’  sbe  wil1  always 
makes  a  point  of  exerting  here  If  d  °  '’  °CCa8ion  ^e„  a  woman 
the  women  walk  but  little  at  this  time'"  ThevT110";  AS  &  rule’ 

is 

^They  employ  themselves  tyth  i^~“  ^ 

-illow.  Rwn™  Z  a  mixture  of  „ifi(iri  ^ ~  ~ 
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or  grinding,  and  sit  or  kneel  over  heated  sand  that  is  spread  thickly 
on  the  floor.  Their  robes  are  caught  up  around  their  waists  and 
blankets  are  fastened  around  their  shoulders,  falling  loosely  to  the 
floor,  covering  all  the  sand.  This  custom  has  been  largely  discon¬ 
tinued  since  the  writer  secured  the  confidence  of  the  women.  Extreme 
delicacy  is  observed  by  the  women  at  this  period.  A  heated  stone  is 
worn  in  the  belt  and  a  hot  juniper  tea  is  frequently  drunk.  The  menses 
usually  continue  four  days,  but  in  some  cases  they  cease  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  second  or  third  day.  The  Zuni  women  are  not  segregated 
during  this  period.  It  is  claimed  that  a  certain  root  tea,  which  is 
drunk  hot,  will  permanently  suspend  the  menses  at  the  expiration  of 
four  months.  For  two  months  the  flow  is  said  to  be  copious  and  of  a 
very  dark  color;  in  the  third  month  the  color  is  normal,  and  in  the 
fourth  month  the  discharge  is  almost  colorless.  This  root  is  kept  by 
certain  old  medicine  men  and  women,  who  carefully  guard  the  secret, 
that  the  young  women  may  not  procure  the  medicine  and  thereby  ren¬ 
der  themselves  incapable  of  becoming  mothers.  Specimens  of  the 
root  referred  to  were  collected  during  the  summer  of  1904  and  are  now 
with  the  remainder  of  the  plant  collection  in  the  National  Museum. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS 

The  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Zunis  is  very  simple.  When  a  man 
is  pleased  with  a  girl,  he  manages  to  meet  her  on  the  road  ar.d  tell  her 
of  his  admiration,  asking  permission  to  go  to  her  house.  If  she  favors 
the  suitor,  she  replies:  “  Wait  until  I  speak  to  my  father  and  mother.” 
Another  da}'  he  meets  the  girl  and  inquires  what  the  father  and  mother 
have  said,  and  if  the  parents  are  willing,  he  accompanies  the  girl  to 
her  home.  The  mother  asks  him  to  be  seated  and  directs  her  daughter 
to  bring  food  and  place  it  on  the  floor  before  the  guest.  Should  the 
girl  hesitate  either  from  lack  of  interest  in  the  man  or  from  love  of 
coquetry  (for  the  Zuni  maidens  are  all  coquettes),  she  is  admonished 
by  one  or  both  of  her  parents.  After  bringing  the  repast  the  girl 
takes  her  seat  facing  the  visitor.  While  he  eats,  the  parents  sit  on  one 
side  and  talk  to  the  man  about  the  duties  of  a  husband  to  a  wife. 
A  hen  the  repast  is  finished,  the  father  calls  the  man  to  him,  the  wife 
sitting  by  the  husband's  side;  the  girl  remains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  The  father  says:  “  You  are  about  to  marry  my  daughter.  You 
must  work  hard;  you  must  watch  the  sheep  and  help  to  cut  the  wood 
and  plant  grain  and  cut  it."  The  mother  tells  him  he  is  to  be  kind 
and  good  to  his  wife.  He  remains  at  the  house  five  nights,  sleeping 
alone  outside  the  general  living  room,  working  for  the  familv  during 
the  day.  I  he  sixth  morning  he  goes  to  his  parents’  house.  They 
inquire  where  he  has  been,  and  when  he  tells  them,  they  ask  if  the 
girl  s  parents  are  willing.  If  they  themselves  are  pleased  with  the 
match,  they  say.  “  It  is  well.,”  When  the  groom  returns  from  his  visit  to 
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his  mother  to  her  ^ 

who  carries  the  men,  in  aTsto  ^ 

her  mother-in-law,  saying:  “Mother  thi  ;  T'  bhe„presents  h  to 
■says:  “My  child,  thanks;  be  seated  »  %  Z  y?  The  “other 

meat,  if  she  has  it,  to  the  ffirl  wh  '  t  the"  hands  bread  and 

takes  but  a  few  mouthfuls.  Before' she  w  T  i'  8he  ents'  ** 

in-law  folds  a  deerskin  and  lavim.  b  ?  ,the  bouse-  ‘he  father- 

-vour  moccasins."  The  2?  tW®  '  ,°'l  hw>  ■«*  “This  fe  for 

basket  in  which  she  brought  the  rt  '  T-'  i  *! 8Ces  llpo"  ber  head  the 

by  the  mother-in-law  and  .  ,  o  T\ '  *»  bee"  «'W  with  wheat . 
with  the  groom  returns  to  hm-  motkm’T  toldwl  deerskin  is  laid,  and 
permanent  home.”  The  couple  do  t  °l,se>  where  they  make  their 
‘bra  year  or  until  the  birth  0^"“^^  »** 

^rbuTdi^rr^^  %-*  ^ 

rate  than  live  together  inharmonious!  v.  167  rather  *!»- 

mortuary  customs 

th«t  tl,eir  <lead'  Tbeyinsist 

beheve,  would  annihilate  the  being  i  ,tl  1  'tl  ,  "““T" °*\  tbey 
their  ears  unpierced  are  not  sunno'sed  t  ,  !  ,  “  &re  buned  wph 

are  believed  to  carry  baskets  of^nVl  °  be  p  water  the  earth,  but 
and  to  drop  them  to  the  earth  w  hi  I  m  ''  !l  tadpoIes  0,1  their  heads 
believed  that  the/m“f  Jar  ^  are  at  ^<>rk;  and 

of  turquoise  earrings.  It  is  look d"  ’  &  tached  to  theu'  ears  instead 
should  occur,  and  an  infant’s  ears  not  “lsfo^une  that  this 

pierced  after  death.  1  Ufd->  pierced  are  therefore 

east,  bathedln  yucca  tuk  und  |’°n  pIa°ed  with  ita  head  to  the 
then  dressed  in  [he  be  t  cl’othes  M 1.°^  ^  COrn  ™ab  It  is 
garment  that  its  a  ^  ^  CUt  in  each 

The  body  is  next  wrapped  in  Zn°  ^  °f  the  dead- 

buried  soon  after  death  1  There  ^  bIankete  aud  is  usually 

deceased  vain  priest^ *>~ 

immediate  family  m  “ “mntefoT  th°”  l"  '*  l*?"8  by  8  woman  of  the 

spi^Trlws^^g 

23  eth — 04 _ 20  y  gr0Ups  wU1  be‘'<-me  separated. 
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the  clans  and  intimates  of  the  family.  Unless  the  death  is  sudden 
the  fraternity  father  (see  Esoteric  fraternities)  of  the  deceased  has 
been  present  and  he  notifies  the  fraternity,  especially  the  fraternity 
children  of  the  deceased.  On  such  occasions  the  writer  has  never 
observed  other  members  of  a  fraternity  present  than  the  fraternity 
father  or  mother,  except  when  the  deceased  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  tribe.  The  mourners  begin  arriving  before  the  body  is  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  grave,  and  as  each  woman  enters  she  looks  at  the  corpse 
and  at  once  sets  up  a  hideous  howl,  taking  a  seat  on  the  ledge  which 
extends  around  the  room.  The  howl  is  continuous,  except  when  the 
women  stop  from  exhaustion,  until  some  time  after  the  remains  are 
buried.  Members  of  the  immediate  family  of  the  dead  and  others 
connected  by  strong  ties  of  friendship  remain  quiet  during  the  funeral 
rites,  exhibiting  the  keenest  grief.  Sometimes  the  devoted  relatives 
linger  over  the  remains,  loth  to  have  the  dear  one  carried  away.  The 
bodies  of  distinguished  persons  lie  in  state  for  a  time,  in  order  that  those 
privileged  may  view  the  remains,  but  they  are  always  buried  within  a 
couple  of  hours.  Prayers  are  always  offered  by  all  present,  and  meal 
is  sprinkled  over  the  body.  The  body  is  seldom  accompanied  to  the 
grave  by  mourners.  The  less  prominent  people  occasionally  follow 
as  far  as  the  burial  ground  and  then  return,  leaving  the  bearers  of  the 
corpse  to  go  alone  to  the  grave.  Interment  is  a  disagreeable  duty  and 
is  concluded  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  been  compelled  during  the 
Spanish  conquest  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  churchyard,  this  place 
became  sacred  to  the  Zunis,  and  they  have  continued  to  use  it  as  a 
burial  place  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  separated  from  their  own. 
They  adhere  also  to  the  old  custom  of  placing  the  men  on  the  south 
side  of  the  burial  grounds  and  the  women  on  the  north,  with  their 
heads  to  the  east.  The  churchyard  is  so  packed  with  bodies  that  when 
a  grave  is  dug  the  bones  thrown  out  seem  as  abundant  as  the  soil. 
I  he  immediate  male  members  of  the  family,  not  including  the  husband 
or  father,  dig  the  grave,  which  is  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  deep, 
and  bury  the  dead.  The  numerous  objects  of  art  found  in  graves  on 
prehistoric  sites  show  that  in  the  past  it  was  customary  to  bury  valued 
possessions  with  the  dead,  but  this  is  not  done  at  present,  although 
occasionally  one  or  two  trifling  articles  are  placed  in  the  grave. 

After  the  burial  of  a  husband  or  a  wife  the  body  of  the  surviving 
spouse  is  bathed  l>3r  female  relatives.  There  must  lie  but  little  tire 
in  the  fireplace  at  the  time,  however  cold  the  weather.  If  the  sur¬ 
vivor  is  a  man,  he  is  nude,  except  a  cover  over  the  loins;  a  woman 
wears  her  camis.  1  he  head  is  washed  first.  Several  women  stand  about 
a  bowl  of  yucca  suds  and  each  one  dips  a  handful;  when  all  are  sup¬ 
plied,  each  woman  places  the  suds  on  the  head,  then  one  of  them  thor¬ 
oughly  washes  it.  Afterward  the  spouse  is  led  to  the  under  side  of  a 
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body  is  b»thedPin  cold^tter!  '|W  hatchway  of  ,ho  ■'ooni,  and  Ids  entire 

journey  overlhe' worlds' ""oi'oiv  “ “tffe  £  "*  S“n.Father  his 
plumes,  the  immediate  member  of  !  f  T™  ted  ,rom  «» 
«est  of  the  village,  bv  the  Hver  bln  ?"y«°  11  «*»*  distance 
which  the  extra  clothing-  and  other  ll’l  “lake  011  excavation,  in 
deposited.  Nearly  all  the  obiects  he  „  g'."gS  °f  tlle  leased  are 
destroyed  or  buried.  If  the  deceased  i^'"8  t0,the  dead  are  either 
'".vtholog-ie,  fraternity,  the  m^rectt  d  atToit/'  °'.  *!  ***» 

1  S  or§‘anization  is  heavily  sprinkled^  ^  ,n,t,atio»  into 

prayers,  in  „  sma,|  excavation"  m^e  neI  tl,e‘ I  ”d  bU™d'  -th 
excavation,  about  12  inches  square  and  th‘  .  arffe  one.  A  third 

made  near  the  river,  and  te'likinaw  ,  16  Sa“e  111  dePth>  is  afterward 

the  family,  of  which  each  adult  hi  V'  prepsJred  h->r  il  raale  member  of 
are  planted  in  this  excavation  the  I  T'' e'lu  the  chiWre"  or  two. 
their  mothers.  After  the  plumes  '  f  "‘'a"ts  hei"g  guided  by 

them,  and  on  the  following  dav  the  Vm •  Sp™kle  meal  upon 
After  returning  to  the  house  a^e'cent  h  r"  ^  . . 

an  ™Se  - 

afterde^hll  stal  on  ,t  “urn^to  Ko-'u/6  ^  nights 

ot  the  Council  of  the  Gods)  on  the  fifth  mo,-  3.h,walawa  (abiding-  place 
Staj  1,1  the  village  the  door  and  hatchwav  o Th  the  Spil'it,s 

ajar  that  it  may  pass  in  and  out  at  will-  ion  I  1  !°USe  must  be  Ieft 
yho.st  would  scratch  upon  it.  and  nnt  }'  f  ^  door  ,)e  clo*ed,  the 
These  shadow  beings  can  be  observL  by“  "T!  *  °pened- 
certain  conditions.  3  seeis  and  by  others  under 

A  shi'wanni  (rain  priest)  related  the  following: 

(the  ceremoniaI  < '  l!a  m  be  r  cd  tt  d  s' f  rate  r  rd  t  v  ban  pel  '“f1  their  wrem°nies  at  my  house 

Stop  ,he  flo'v-  but  we  could  not,  and  in  a  little I!"3  h°USe  and  en<Ieavored  to 
US  8°  much  with  rapping  that  we  placed  ive  Li  •  o  '  Het' Spirit  Rubied 

“n gum;  the  -  -  -  -ed  whht^sr 

Ldz:tz7  tlr atthe  side  °f  th° 

remain  m  Zuni.  A  grain  of  black  &  "  ,at  , 10  spint  ls  suPPosed  to 

under  the  head  of  the  £££ £ \T  *  Wt  of  chai‘c->  are  put 

:  ■ 

“ra*  . . .  * " . .  “  . . . „ 
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survivor,  accompanied  by  the  father  or  brother,  goes  the  morning 
following  the  death  over  the  southern  road  to  an  ant-hill,  and  stand¬ 
ing  before  it  facing  west,  sprinkles  prayer  meal.  The  mourner  then 
steps  over  the  ant-hill,  putting  the  left  foot  first,  and  starts  for  his 
home,  and  a  relative  obliterates  the  ant-hill  with  his  feet.  The  spirit 
is  fed  each  day  with  food  thrown  into  the  lire,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  day,  when  the  spirit  starts  on  its  journey  to  Ko'thluwala'wa, 
a  large  bowl  of  different  kinds  of  food  is  cast  into  the  lire  for  its  use 
during  the  journey  of  two  days  and  nights.  Upon  reaching  the  lake, 
in  the  depths  of  which  is  Ko'thluwala'wa,  the  spirit  descends  the  mystic 
ladder  to  meet  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  and  thence  passes  on  to  the 
undermost  world,  the  place  of  Zuffi  nativity.  There  are  mediums 
who  have  seen  the  deceased  Zuni  dancing  in  Ko'thluwala'wa.  The 
exhibition  of  grief  of  a  parent  over  a  child  or  of  a  husband  or  wife 
over  the  deceased  partner  is  touching  in  the  extreme.  One  scene 
observed  by  the  writer  was  particularly  affecting.  A  girl  wife  had 
just  died.  The  body  lav  wrapped  in  a  blanket  on  the  ttoor,  the  head 
to  the  east,  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  spread  over  the  face.  The 
young  husband  sat  by  the  head,  on  the  right  side  of  the  corpse;  the 
mother  sat  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  father  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 
The  nearer  friends  were  silently  weeping,  while  others  crowded  the 
room  keeping  up  a  continuous  howl.  The  young  husband  raised  the 
covering  from  the  head,  placed  his  cheek  against  that  of  his  dead  wife, 
and  throwing  his  arms  over  the  body  murmured  lamentations.  Every 
little  while  the  sobbing  mother  caressed  the  cheek  of  her  dead  child, 
and  the  father’s  bent  form  completed  the  picture  of  abject  despair. 

The  body  of  a  woman  of  one  of  the  poorer  families  was  brought 
from  Nutria,  a  farming  district  25  miles  distant,  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
secured  here  and  therewith  yucca  strings.  In  less  than  an  hour  after 
the  body  reached  the  house,  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  deceased  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  hoe  and  spade  to  dig  the  grave.  Previously,  however, 
the  daughter-in-law  of  the  deceased  had  made  a  tire  of  chips  in  the  tire- 
place  of  the  room  in  which  the  remains  lay  and  had  brought  from  an 
inner  room  a  basket  containing  four  large  cakes  of  bread,  a  large  fold 
of  wafer  bread,  four  ears  of  corn,  a  quantity  of  dried  peaches,  and 
some  unground  wheat.  The  cakes  were  tirst  laid  on  the  pyre,  and  the 
wafer  bread  added,  then  the  ears  of  corn  were  stuck  about,  and  the 
peaches  and  wheat  were  thrown  over  all.  The  daughter-in-law  then 
made  yucca  suds  in  a  large  bowl  near  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  the 
husband  of  the  deceased  untied  the  yucca  knots  in  the  blanket.  When 
the  blanket  was  opened  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief  was  heard.  Such 
relatives  and  friends  as  were  present  remained  while  the  body  was 
being  prepared  for  burial.  The  daughter-in-law  covered  the  head 
and  face  with  yucca  suds.”  Then  the  hair  was  loosed  and  washed 


><  The  root  of  yucca  glauca  is  employed  to  make  the  suds. 
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face  was  much  swollen  and  nearly  hlach  th  h  T*  ^  °P™'  Tlle 
hut  six  hours  before  and  (he  da'v  „  ''  f,’0"^h  deatt  had  occurred 
dot  of  blood  about  In  inch  in  dl  r  1,001  ‘w  “  There  was  a 

they  said,  by  a  lancet  wound.  The  mU"  *!“’  !°rebea<l-  l'aused. 
blood.  After  the  face  and  head  h  ,d  1  1  TaS  a  S°  covered  with 

tvith  meal  by  the  daughter-!  mlli.'  lho7o the' ” V™  C°VCTetl 
lea\  mg  the  camis.  She  then  msscrl  i  1  * 10  ca  lco  garment, 

rubbed  meal  over  the  loins  and  v  b®r  hand  under  the  camis  and 
going  down  from  the  neck  n/ T  ^  t0  Wa»h  tbe  entire  body, 
and  the  loins  were  bathed  bv  rfhh‘  ***  ”fd  for  dlTing  the  body, 

The  body,  which  was  not  swollen  1  was  ^ hen  '  ^  darUPfied  camis- 
sprinkled,  but  rubbed  on  ’  r  ,  ]covered  Wlfch  meal,  not 

the  camis  be  brought  up  a  mieZ  ™l  ?!  *~d  V 

body;  extreme  modesty  was  obsem  7  7°  to  exPose  80  much  of  tie 
feet,  which  were  very  were  cl  i  The  Soles  of  the 

to  the  suds.  When  there  was  il  a  i-  77 '  *  WJth  a  corncob  in  addition 
the  mouth,  corn  meal  was  laid  heayily  onThe  °f  discbar§'e  at 

scattered  a  quantity  of  dry  sand  hv  H  ?Cf'  °ne  °f  tbe  Women 

water  with  'which  it  wa  'bald  J  T  '  °i  ^  °°rPSe  to  “tch  the 
from  the  head  of  the  coTp.se  and \J Z°  “T 1  ,0cks  ?f  bad’  -re  cut 
A  superstition  exists  that  if  a  ner  7  f)arate  .>  in  a  niche  in  the  wall, 
friend,  burns  it,  and  inhales  1  '  0,1 

and  not  die,  but  go  to  sleep  and  th  have  "ood  health 

After  the  body  was  Lt5t  ‘  °n  to  Ko'tbluwala'wa. 

proceeded  to  dress  the  corpse  amidst  the  ‘  er'|ndaw  and  her  assistant 

Holding  the  head  and  feet  X ^  ^  ^  WeePin&  and  wailing, 

of  the  water,  after  which  they Z  X  ^  to  0ne  ^  out 

garment,  a  woolen  dress,  and  a  belt"  thX  th°  *  COtt°n  under 

meal  was  scattered  oyer  the  face  The  I  7  i  i  °  °f  the  basket  of 

last,  and  the  body  was  agaTn  uwed  A  H  J?  Wei‘e  Put  °n 

on  the  door;  several  yards  of  L  u  bla“ket  was  «P™d  diagonally 
upon  this,  mid  over  these  a  li  t  ***  COtt°”  Wei'e  1« 
was  then  lifted  and  TJd  o  ^  Was  Iaid<  ‘he  body 

fabrics  over  it.  The  daughter  i  c  cam,s  and  covered  by  folding  the 
placing  a  pair  of  knit  X X X ’°“*ht ' of 

trail  wT  dr'cUiiear  ^  ^ 

through  the  opening  upon  the  face  th  bowl  aad  sprinkled  it 
the  grandfather  to  peXl^ ^tlds  idte.  ^  ^  led  * 

grtefthey^lso Sprinkled 

J— the^proceeded  to  close  the  o^g  yteea  strings' 
aAH  that  C°Uld  bG  ,earned  ab°ut  the 
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and  the  two  young  men  carried  the  body  to  the  grave.  The  burden 
was  so  heavy  that  the  bearers  were  compelled  to  stop  and  let  it  rest  on 
the  ground  for  a  few  moments.  The  head  was  laid  to  the  east  in  the 
grave;  then  the  blanket  was  opened  and  earth  was  thrown  in.  No  one 
accompanied  the  bearers  to  the  grave,  and  only  a  few  outside  of  the 
immediate  family  visited  the  house  before  the  body  was  removed. 
The  eldest  grandchild,  a  girl  of  12  years,  had  to  be  sent  for.  She 
seemed  much  afraid  at  first,  but  her  grief  appeared  to  allay  her  fears, 
and  the  picture  of  the  grandfather  bowed  with  grief  with  the  two 
little  girls  and  a  boy,  the  latter  being  about  live  years  of  age,  clasped 
in  his  arms  was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  only  men  present 
at  any  time  were  the  husband,  the  son,  and  the  grandson.  After  the 
body  was  buried  the  husband,  quite  prostrated  from  grief,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  lie  down.  The  other  members  of  the  family  had  their  fore¬ 
locks  and  hands  bathed  in  }rucca  suds,  and  when  the  husband  recovered 
sufficiently  he  was  also  bathed.  His  elder  female  relatives  were  most 
sympathetic  and  devoted  to  him,  one  woman  holding  his  head  in  her 
arms.  The  daughter-in-law  proceeded  with  hoe  and  native  broom  to 
remove  the  earth  which  had  been  placed  on  the  floor  to  catch  the 
water  used  in  bathing  the  corpse.  She  first  threw  more  earth  upon 
that  which  was  wet  and  then  scraped  all  together,  putting  it  into  a 
cast-off  blanket.  She  was  careful  to  scrape  every  particle  of  earth 
from  the  stone  floor,  taking  great  pains  to  get  it  from  the  crevices; 
not  an  atom  was  allowed  to  remain. 

A  death  which  caused  universal  regret  and  distress  in  Zuni  was  that 
of  We'wha,  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  tribe. 
This  person  was  a  man  wearing  woman’s  dress,  and  so  carefully  was 
his  sex  concealed  that  for  years  the  writer  believed  him  to  be  a  woman. 
Some  declared  him  to  be  an  hermaphrodite,  but  the  writer  gave  no 
credence  to  the  story,  and  continued  to  regard  We'wha  as  a  woman; 
and  as  lie  was  always  referred  to  by  the  tribe  as  “she” — it  being  their 
custom  to  speak  of  men  who  don  woman’s  dress  as  if  they  were 
women  —and  as  the  writer  could  never  think  of  her  faithful  and 
devoted  friend  in  any  other  light,  she  will  continue  to  use  the  femi¬ 
nine  gender  when  referring  to  We'wha.  She  was  perhaps  the  tallest 
person  in  Zuiii;  certainly  the  strongest,  both  mentally  and  physically. 
Her  skin  was  much  like  that  of  the  Chinese  in  color,  many  of  the 
Zufiis  having  this  complexion.  During  six  months’  stay  in  Washing¬ 
ton  she  became  several  shades  lighter.  She  had  a  good  memory,  not 
only  for  the  lore  of  her  people,  but  for  all  that  she  heard  of  the  outside 
world.  She  spoke  only  a  few  words  of  English  before  coming  to 
Washington,  but  acquired  the  language  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and 
was  soon  able  to  join  in  conversation.  She  possessed  an  indomitable 
"ill  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge.  Her  likes  and  dislikes 
",ire  intense.  She  would  risk  anything  to  serve  those  she  loved,  but 
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-he  was  considered  jusT  TtTnT  T  ,vindictive-  Though  severe 
adopted  by  a  sister  of  her  father^  SheZY  ^  Pa,'ent*  and  *■» 
her  foster  mother  belonging-  to  'the  Doo °T  /°  *  Bad^er  cIaib 
b'"*bt  and  excellent  menl-^ "°  .f'?''  ^  «»  '>«• 

i  Ian  and  also  by  the  elans  of  her  foster  ,i  '''  f  “po11  bJ’ *>«  own 
prayer  had  to  he  repeated  or  ,  “other  and  lather  when  a  loner 

In  fact  she  was  the  cE  terlolSel '°  '*  °“"*d  °™'  »  few! 
Of  her  physical  strength  all  the  hf°  iT"3'  0Ceasi0ns-  On  account 
Hon  was  left  foe  he^'w^e^^ — 
work  from  others  of  the  familv  I  7  lagIT  took  the  harder 

had  to  labor  or  received  "ot  Pera.it  idleness:  all 

more  dreaded  than  a  scolding  from  her.' °U‘  "  e'Wl“'  and  notbing  was 
In  the  fall  of  189h  a  ShaMai™  . ' 

Although  at  this  time  We'wha  ,™°  ZZ  ®,Itertoined  <*  her  home. 

disease,  she  did  most  of  the  work  incl  V  ■>!\>^  i  B?m  vah'ular  heart 

in  the  large  room  where  the  ceremoni  '  *°  ayi,,g  <;,f  a  stone  floor 

early  aild  late  so  hard  that  when  the  time  WaS/°  ,oc;cur-  She  labored 

she  was  unable  to  be  present.  From  this  F  °1'  ,10,  dln«  tho  ceremony 
remained  alone  as  much  as  possible  fh  i*  i'^6  she  was  ]|stless  and 
illness.  When  a  week  or  mm" had  n  <  f  t  T*  °°m^  of 
autumn  ceremonial  of  the  ShaTiko  andTh  ^  Cl°Se  of  the  ffreat 
the  writer  dropped  in  at  sunset  to  th.  gUeSt?  had  dePa^d, 

U  e'Wha’s  foster  father,  the  late  Jose^PallT"  the  house  of 

crouching  on  the  ledge  by  the  tirenl..  ..  aV  ^  ha  was  found 

come  over  her  was  at  once  apparent  D  ,1^  a.g'reat  change  had 

Approaching.  She  had  done  her  last  ™ t  ()'l  'f  7**  rapidl-v 

Ins  strong-minded,  generous-hearted  creatare  had  Vl™  "F  h^0'6 
ready  for  the  reception  of  her  oods-  ,  „  d  labored  to  make 

her  ,beIo™d  Ko'thluwaia'wa!  When  the  write P'.Vp!“'inS  to  K«>  <° 
not  he  down?”  We'wha  reolied-  ‘-f  ..  asked,  ‘’Why  do  you 

think  my  heart  break.”  The  writer  at  ,1'eat]:ie  lf  1  lie  down;  I 
a  comfortable  chair,  and  fixed  it  a  yu?  ^  t0  her  camP  for 
Who  was  most  grateful  for  the  atten.L' mu!.  *»  tbo  1"™H 


for  the  sufferer.  She  knew  Thai L<  h*10”’  lhere  was  h'ttle  to  be  done 
writer  not  to  leave  her.  '  ‘  "'as  30011  to  die  and  begged  the 

From  the  moment  her  family  realized  th».  uv  i 
condition  they  remained  with  he,-  .  "  6  wba  was  "a  a  serious 

family  consisted  of  Te  “  ,  7„' ,  "E  ‘°  '*  °f  «*<*»«*.  The 
foster  sisters  with  thete  hlta.  *  aEE' ’  »  ***  brotb-.  two 
with  his  wife  and  children  The  writ  '  and  1111  “Wl>  brother 

attention  as  every  member  „f tZ  obsi™d  311ob 

children  ceased  their  phre  and  stood  /  7°*  '**'  The 

occasionally  toddling  across  the 
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•smiled  upon  them  and  whispered,  “  I  can  not  talk.”  The  foster  brother 
was  as  devoted  as  the  one  related  by  blood. 

During  two  days  the  family  hoped  against  hope.  Nai'uehi,  the 
great  theurgist,  came  three  times  and  pretended  to  draw  from  the 
region  of  the  heart  bits  of  mutton,  declared  to  have  been  “shot” 
there  by  a  witch  who  was  angry  with  We'wha  for  not  giving  her  a 
quarter  of  mutton  when  she  asked  for  it.  We'wha  appeared  relieved 
when  the  theurgist  left.  She  knew  that  she  was  dying  and  appeared 
to  desire  quiet.  After  Nai'uchi’s  last  visit,  the  foster  brother,  with 
streaming  ejTes,  prepared  te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes)  for  the  dying, 
the  theurgist  having  said  that  her  moments  on  earth  were  few. 
We'wha  asked  the  writer  to  come  close  and  in  a  feeble  voice  she  said, 
in  English:  “Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  other  world.  I  will  tell  the 
gods  of  you  and  Captain  Stevenson.  1  will  tell  them  of  Captain 
Carlisle,  the  great  seed  priest,®  and  his  wife,  whom  1  love.  They  are 
my  friends.  Tell  them  good-by.  Tell  all  my  friends  in  Washington 
good-by.  Tell  President  Cleveland,  my  friend,  good-by.  Mother, 
love  all  my  people;  protect  them;  they  are  your  children;  you  are 
their  mother."  These  sentences  were  spoken  with  many  breaks.  The 
family  seemed  somewhat  grieved  that  We'wha’s  last  words  should  be 
given  to  the  writer,  but  she  understood  that  the  thoughts  of  the  dying 
were  with  and  for  her  own  people.  A  good-by  was  said  to  the  others, 
and  she  asked  for  more  light. 

It  is  the  custom  for  a  member  of  the  family  to  hold  the  prayer 
plumes  near  the  mouth  of  the  dying  and  repeat  the  prayer,  but  this 
practice  was  not  observed  in  We'wha’s  case.  She  requested  the  writer 
to  raise  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  when  this  was  done  she  asked  if  her 
prayer  plumes  had  been  made.  Her  foster  brother  answered  “Yes,” 
whereupon  she  requested  him  to  bring  them.  The  family  suppressed 
their  sobs  that  the  dying  might  not  be  made  sad.  The  brother  offered 
to  hold  the  plumes  and  say  the  prayers,  but  We'wha  feebly  extended 
her  hand  for  them,  and  clasping  the  prayer  plumes  between  her  hands 
made  a  great  effort  to  speak.  She  said  but  a  few  words  and  then  sank 
back  in  her  chair.  Again  the  brother  offered  to  hold  the  plumes  and 
pray,  but  once  more  she  refused.  Her  face  was  radiant  in  the  belief 
that  she  was  going  to  her  gods.  She  leaned  forward  with  the  plumes 
tightly  clasped,  and  as  the  setting  sun  lighted  up  the  western  win¬ 
dows,  darkness  and  desolation  entered  the  hearts  of  the  mourners,  for 
We'wha  was  dead. 

Blankets  were  spread  upon  the  floor  and  the  brothers  gently  laid  the 
lifeless  form  upon  them.  After  the  body  was  bathed  and  rubbed  with 
meal,  a  pair  of  white  cotton  trousers  were  drawn  over  the  legs,  the 


a  At  the  time  of  We'wha’s  visit  to  Washington  Hon.  John  (}.  Carlisle  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Speaker  and  Mrs  Carlisle  were  very  kind  to  We'wha,  and  upon  her  return  to 
Zuni  she  found  a  great  sack  of  seed  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Speaker. 
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.  .  .  Old 

year,  ago.  ‘  The  rest  "'ITT'  7°"'™'“  <,"*S 

v-Xz:  » r . 

Tl't  fr  was  done  up  with  the  ££ J “°““d 
Wlth  turquoise  earrings  attar  ho,  I  n  1  ’  -^]ree  silver  necklaces, 

the  jewels.  ”  •"Ucb<<1  and  m"™'b  bangles,  constituted 

and  the  remains  lav  in 

clans  to  which  she  was  allied  but  il"  ’  ^  "0t  0,1  ly  menibers  of  the 
many  others,  including  ehfidren t  T  Pneeta  *nd  theurgfcts  and 
was  finally  closed,  a  ,WI*"  «*  blanket 

endeavored  to  suppress  their  sob  '  f  W“S  heard’  and  then  all 

fallen  unconscious  to  the  floor  The  K'  ‘?ged  f°Ster  in°ther  had 
unattended  to  the  o,,v  e  °T°j  e  tWo  carried  the  remains 

The  foster  brothef  «  hi.^'^S1^  ^  “>  the  fire, 
member  of  the  immediate  family  and  a^o  tl  ^  pIumes  for  ea<* 
cession,  including  the  foster  mother  *  -I  1G  wuter-  -I  he  little  pro¬ 
to  accompany  the  others  then  ,  °  lad  recovered  sufficiently 

lage  and  on  the  river  bSk  deDo^  £  T  f°  the  W68t  <*  **  vii- 
p! limes  in  the  manner  heretofore  described'  vZ'  T*'  T*  pPftyer 
house  the  foster  mother  had  the  rest,  of  W  i  P  the  return  to  the 
together  that  they  might  be  destroyed  A  in  ^  §  Pos.sessions  bought 
Washington  friends  including  '  ‘  hei  cbenshed  gifts  from 

all  must  be  destroyed  This  IT''  phot°?raPhs>  were  brought  out; 
wept  continually .  A„  ™  ™  tbe  who 

Carlisle,  Mr  Stevent;,, a„d' T ^ “ST™  °f  ^  »"d 
frames  on  the  wall  With  „,„H,  Se  were  left  their 

declared  they  must'rema  „  2  ,1?  of  *™f  ,ho  °'<1  woman 

ber.  I  can  It  part  w“  h  ihese  8r  Wf?'*  *1B  ,'tlVe  so  “"<*  with 

loved  We'wha  and  whom  she  loved  tel  7'i  ,  T™  1  ,bo*  wl,° 

upon.”  ,  t.  1  must  keep  them  to  look 

elder  brotherBow  priest  'o'”  pn®st  of  .the  Xadir-  and  for  many  years 
1904.  She  saw  NaiUbi  but' oZT  *»??***  writer’s  visit  to  Zuni  i„ 

of  the  bright  mind  that  would  have  mirkedTiki'  t’ a  s''  .P°*e“iB" 

any  community.  When  the  write,-  11  1  11  as  a  superior  man  in 

two  days  previous  to  hi  death  L  i  Up°n  Nai'uchi  at  ^  request 

me.”  These  were  the  U  t  ’  ‘  !  f  6aV6  nie;  -you  wil1  remain  by 

.  '  eie  the  last,  sentences  uttered  bvNai'nehi  rr  n 

gists  of  the  Little  Fire  +w  •,  oy  x>ai  uchi.  Iwotheur- 

watohingthepatientwiththekeenesUn'i'etv  "S’  "*  '''  'ft-1*”* 

and  others  dear  to  Nai'uchi  were  near  him. '  The  wrUerTad  „t  b^ 
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long  present  when  she  observed  that  the  patient  appeared  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  in  one  or  both  of  his  extremities,  and  insisted  upon  exposing  the 
feet.  The  doetress  protested  against  uncovering  the  right  foot,  but 
was  quite  willing  for  the  left  foot  to  be  seen,  which  was  found  to 
be  much  swollen.  The  right  foot  was  bandaged.  It  was  learned  that 
it  had  been  lanced  by  the  doetress  some  days  before  to  relieve  the 
swelling  and  that  she  had  also  cut  the  scalp  and  “extracted  two  small 
green  peaches  which  had  been  shot  in  by  a  witch,”  and  had  applied 
the  powdered  wood  of  a  tree  that  had  been  struck  with  lightning  to 
relieve  Nai'uchi  from  an  attack  of  vertigo.  This  doetress  is  a  member 
of  the  Lightning  fraternity,  which  possesses  .the  specific  for  relieving 
those  who  become  unconscious  and  fall.  The  writer  sent  at  once  for  the 
Government  physician,  and  when  he  arrived  not  only  the  theurgists, 
but  the  family  declared  that  it  was  the  left  foot,  not  the  right,  which 
troubled  the  patient,  but  the  doctor  insisted  upon  examining  the  right 
foot,  which  he  found  on  removing  the  bandage  to  be  ulcerated  to  the 
bone.  There  was  a  great  cry  when  he  consigned  the  filthy  wrappings 
to  the  flames:  “They  should  be  kept  as  long  as  Nai'uchi  lived.”  His 
death  on  the  same  evening  was  attributed  to  the  American  doctor’s 
treatment  of  the  foot.  The  doctor,  who  diagnosed  Nai'uchi's  trouble 
as  Bright’s  disease,  had  been  treating  him  for  weeks,  not  dreaming 
that  the  patient  was  never  permitted  to  take  a  drop  of  his  medicine, 
which  was  always  left,  with  instructions  for  administering  it,  in  the 
care  of  Nina,  the  granddaughter,  who  had  spent  years  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  school  atZuhi,  and  who  has  a  remarkable  command  of  the  English 
language.  Nina,  who  has  all  the  cunning  of  the  Indian,  combined  with 
a  great  deal  absorbed  from  the  whites,  practiced  every  deception  upon 
the  doctor,  who  found  the  bottles  untouched  after  Nai'uchi’s  death. 
Nina’s  excuse  for  not  giving  the  medicine  was:  “  I  am  young  and  I 
could  not  do  that  to  which  my  elders  objected.”  • 

When  only  the  two  theurgists  and  the  family  were  present,  the 
writer  managed  to  have  her  own  way  with  the  patient;  but  as  approach¬ 
ing  death  became  more  evident,  several  other  doctresses  appeared  and 
took  seats  by  the  pallet  with  the  determination  that  their  ancient 
customs  should  not  be  interfered  with.  When  Nai'uchi  exhibited 
the  restlessness  which  comes  with  approaching  death,  a  doetress  crossed 
his  hands  under  the  blankets  and  held  them  firmly,  and  the  expression 
of  the  old  man’s  face  told  plainly  the  suffering  he  endured,  which  was 
only  the  beginning  of  his  torture.  Ha'lian,  the  son,  prepared  a  mush 
of  white  corn  meal,  and  a  doetress  fed  it  to  the  dying  man  by  the 
spoonful.  With  each  dose  she  said:  “  Father,  take  this;  it  will  feed 
you  on  the  road."  He  was  continually  stuffed  with  the  mush,  which 
he  swallowed  with  great  difficulty  until  too  far  gone  to  make  the  effort. 

I  he  doetress  then  held  the  nostrils  and  blew  into  the  mouth  until  it 
was  concluded  that  life  could  no  longer  be  prolonged;  then  another 
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to  free  itself  f.^nuh^dv"  amufii!1  ^tl  St°“m<‘h  to  assist  the  spirit 

Posing  the  lips  and  eyelids  ft  '  ,  l'i  ***nm  Nina  >*gan 

'"fl’>fod  upon  the  dying  nZ  ,1  ,  '‘i  a  V°  ob“w  ,be 

"a  -  *»"*•  to eontend  witl,’8uch  ,,,  ,  S  Tbe  W1'iter 

seeing  an  I„diail  who  ..  1  »■*  nl,e,s  as  were  present.  Finally 

burned  hin,  f01.  f,K  )1n.”L  17  P**»  house,  „he 

torturers  away  by  hi  in,  de^n! T  ‘,T  ^  her  to  f»™  the 
sparks  of  life  were  permitted  to  m  '•  7  P  PV MCa  torce’  and  the  last 
used  by  Xai-uchi  wa  bl  "  77'  The ‘P^eroel, 

were  afterwards  gathered  into  a  bo  w  ^‘“‘.“P0"  the  ™“ls  which 
Nat  uohi,  and  carried  out  and  set  elo  eh  a  stepdaughter  of 

returning  fr’nocih,  made  a  fresh  «  '  ?*  b"»*>  «!».. 

dub  !"to  the  dames.  Then  Nina  he  m"'  Nai'ud>>’s  war 

containing  pinon  g,„„  wWch  ‘],„d Lem  'Ifoi fe  "  t  r  “  !—i 

a  $P00,b  she  deposited  it  on  a  hit  7  ,  ’  'takln^  a  quantity  with 

•Nai'iichi's  son,  lifted  “  **  f^e.  IlVlian, 

and  then  rubbed  them  over  his  face  an  1 V’  7  1<Ul<  8  over  the  smoke, 
touched  by  the  spirit.  Others  were  m  UVreast  that  he  might  not  he 
tor  burial.  The  body  was  strioued  r !  ?  ™ 6  Paring  the  remains 
with  meal.  A  pair  of  new  white  cot tr  t  ^  bathed’  and  rubbed 
were  put  on  it.  It  is  usual  for  buHa  tro"ser»  &  red  calico  shirt 

caI,Vo  for  Present  occasion  was  selected  1  ^  **  !,6W’  Rnd  the 

"ess  for  that  color.  A  lock  of  hah-  •.  ,,e^ause  °t  NaTuchi’s  fond- 
away.  Four  blankets,  two  blank-  .„??  trom  the  head  and  laid 


awaJ*  Four  blankets  t7o  bLrr  ?!  CUt  fl'°m  the  head  .. 
son-in-law,  and  the  writer  were'n^e  1  ^  glfts  of  the  *>n,  t_ 

hlaek  one,  then  the  red  ones,  and  a!?  Th\  T°  the  ,other’  first  a 
writer,  which  was  placed  next  to  th  ■  k  °ne’  the  §'ift  of  the 

Nai'uchi’s  close  ties  with  her  y  ?■  lenmins  as  an  expression  of 
placed  within  2  feet  of  the  nort!?  blank^  which  was 

east.  The  body  was  lifted  and  o(M  a  wj°  tbe  room>  Poi"ted  to  the 
sufficiently  far  from  the  corner?  i  In  7  th®  bl^nket8»  the  head 
over  the  face.  Hfl'lian  and  Nai'uchiA  n  ,  ®  ket  bein*  turned 
for  the  grave  by  extendino-  a  roue  bv  tl  ''  I.’ "‘U  'no;i.surcd  the  corpse 

ln  comPany  with  another  Inan  to  di<>-  h!!  !!..  °  °  ?  Tbe-V  then  went 
short  time.  °  l('  §rave,  which  required  but  a 

prepared  for  the  anVt^d  77?  7“!  in  after  Xid'uebi  was 

wrist  and  arranged  his  beads  around  "hkTelffi  *  ^  7  l  i8'ht 

to  see  Me'she  kneelino- beside  th,  ,  7  ,  1  Was  most  affecting 

had  been  intimately  Associated  for  years"  th  ^  .who,n  he 

°f  fhe  Nadir  gathered  around  ri  i  '  i '  7.  be  assoclate  1-ain  priests 
sitting  perfectly  still  u-|  -i  lead  °f  their  beloved  late  superior 

on  tbe  leniaLl'lind  pruved  Tr™™’  ""J  7^’’  "P™^  ^ 
suppoiteil  while  she/he  ^.“rb  1  ‘u  la' 

was  m  ,o  "•*  »*■  -  7  rttA 
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him,  and  it  was  distressing  to  observe  this  poor  afflicted  man  sitting  apart 
from  the  others,  overwhelmed  in  his  silent  grief.  The  stepdaughter 
was  almost  beside  herself  with  grief,  while  Ha'lian  struggled  to  keep 
back  the  tears  which  he  deemed  unmanly.  Nina  was  the  only  member 
of  the  family  who  showed  little  feeling;  she  busied  herself  ironing  the 
clothing  of  strange  Americans  until  the  last  moments  of  Nai'uchi’s 
life,  when  all  the  rest  were  grief-stricken,  and  yet  the  love  of  the  old 
man  for  his  favorite  grandchild  was  supreme.  The  warrior  who  had 
been  so  powerful  in  his  tribe  was  a  gentle  subject  for  her  to  manage. 
Nina  fully  appreciated  her  power  over  the  old  man  and  never  failed  to 
make  use  of  it.  In  justice  to  her,  it  must  be  said  that  she  was  often 
seen  to  caress  her  grandfather  during  his  life. 

There  was  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief  when  Me'she  began  to  cover  the 
remains  with  the  blanket;  at  the  same  moment  a  member  of  the  family 
placed  two  pairs  of  soiled  cotton  trousers  and  two  shirts  beside  the 
corpse.  The  lower  corners  of  the  blankets  were  first  drawn  over  the 
feet,  then  the  corners  each  side  were  wrapped  tightly  around  the  bod}r 
and  secured  by  passing  a  cord  through  the  blanket  at  intervals  of 
about  a  foot  and  knotting  it.  When  the  body  was  covered  up  to  the 
neck,  Me'she  returned  to  his  seat  on  the  ledge,  and  the  associate  rain 
priest,  who  sat  north  of  the  remains,  proceeded  to  decorate  the  face 
and  head.  He  first  dipped  a  wad  of  raw  cotton  in  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  delicately  washed  the  face,  then  drew  a  line  of  black  over  the 
face,  passing  across  the  upper  lip,  and  then  painted  the  chin  black 
down  to  the  throat.  Corn  pollen  was  stippled  on  with  a  mop  of  raw 
cotton  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  face,  great  care  being  observed 
to  place  it  evenly.  The  priest  then  removed  raw  cotton  from  a  basket, 
soon  formed  it  into  a  sheet,  and  with  dextrous  manipulation  made  a  roll 
on  one  side,  and  then  placed  the  cotton  over  the  head,  with  the  roll  next 
to  the  face.  This  cotton  hood  is  the  same  in  form  as  that  worn  b}T  the 
Sha'liiko  bearers  (see  plate  lx).  Then  the  immediate  family  prayed 
over  the  remains  and  sprinkled  meal  upon  the  blanket  over  the 
breast.  The  writer  was  requested  to  be  very  careful  not  to  drop  a 
particle  of  meal  upon  the  face.  This  would  have  been  a  terrible 
calamity.  Many  last  farewells  were  taken  before  the  family  was  will¬ 
ing  to  part  from  their  beloved.  Me'she  covered  the  face  by  folding 
over  the  blanket  and  fastening  it  as  described.  The  remains  were 
carried  to  the  grave  and  buried  by  the  son  and  nephew,  one  holding 
the  head,  the  other  the  feet.  After  they  reached  the  grave  the  knots 
in  the  blanket  were  cut  so  that  the  spirit  might  pass  out.  Soon  after 
the  remains  were  carried  out,  each  member  of  the  family  had  his  front 
hair  and  hands  washed  by  each  female  clan  relative  present. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  the  burial  of  Nai'uchi’s  belong¬ 
ings  and  the  prayer  plumes  the  day  of  the  death,  as  the  Sun  Father 
would  have  passed*  over  the  road  of  day  and  could  not  receive  the 
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oTtCid  “  «*  belonging-s 

for  the  night;  on  the  following 2^7™  **??*  °»  ^  ^ 
the  other,  both  having-  their  praver  nl  ^  Inaf car«ed  °"e  and  In'nocita 
associate  rain  priests,  including  Hr H  Umes’  to  the  bunal  place.  The 
plumes.  Ha'lian  dug’  an  excavftifn  2  “  «  ^  writer  <™d  their 
C,es-  A  seller  excavation  was  made  for'the  7  **  ^  ^  the  arti' 

war  pouch.  All  praved  and  sm-inl-hd  ^  1  Jfr  plumes  and  the 
party  returned  to  the  village/  '  meal  over  the  plumes,  and  the 

with  the  persoMto^  his  mask  or  danced 

a  prisoner  in  a  Territorial  jail  for  ^  ha,r  il:ul  been  cut  while 
ills  mask  will  g-0  to  a  male  member  ofr'l  la.n8’ed  a  suPPosed  witch. 

“  Ko'thluwala Va.  In'nocita  L^ed  ^  **«<» 

during-  the  night,  as  she  was  sure  the  witeh  wh  V™"  whh  ^r 
hie  would  be  about  the  house.  Whil  dfstl?^d  Nai'uchi’s 

See,  io  nocita  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  "T  pght  enouS'h  to 
and  finding-  several  stones  bv  the  ont>.  i  tei'lor  2f  the  premises, 
have  been  placed  there  by  the  witch  thr  °°ii  she  believed  to 

sion  of  satisfaction  that  she  had  di  ’  ^  I  Jihem.oft  with  an  expres- 
harm  the  household.  When  the  writ  1  diabobcaI  attempt  to 

In'nocita  wanted  the  door  and  wi^w  “  »«  -*o«M  retire, 

'erred  to  hear  the  s,“atcCs  If  the  spirit^  *• 

witches  entering- the  house  Th  r  ,  P  .  fc  to  runnin8'  the  risk  of 

fresh  air  was  by  deeW  It  “  whi‘*  ™ter  secured 

cotdd  he  open,  and  finally  the  household  *®u,al."  “  "dudow 

^ma,  her  husband,  the  blind  boy  and  the  m  ’  '  °ns!'stln8-  of  in'nocita, 
retired  to  the  pallets  in  the  far  end  of  tl  weaiaag’  female  apparel, 
watch  by  the  open  window  ^  r°°m’  while  the  writer  kept 

Games 

and  reciteatiotehtewfth Tome5  S'-,™  USUal.ly  ass°cMted  with  sport 
primarily  for  divination  but  the  1  P°?P  68  g“mes  are  P'aved 

for  the  bringing  „f  „  and  the  .TT"*1  *T"  °f  the  Zl"'is  are 
their  religious  a"id  socialise  F  u  ll  "T*  *•"  ™portant  element  in 
tations,  and  there  is  deep  mea^nw  end  'tS  ‘T Mhm  »"d 
are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  gods'  '  "Ch  °*  the  S“mes  as 

KC7n  eml”ce  a"  that  -  of 

variety  of  sports  exclusively  thdr'  own '  thef may  f™",  l,i,Ve  ” 

sssags  sr  %  rtf 

American  India  if  while  tmtst  till  te'his ^ 

chddren  play  the  ceremonial  games  however  win  f!,f/oun*er 
standing  of  the  occultism  associated’ with  them.  "°  “nder- 
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Aside  from  personal  observations  of  the  games,  the  writer  s  investi¬ 
gations  have  been  made  through  the  rain  priests,  elder  and  younger 
brother  Bow  priests,  personators  of  the  Ko'yemshi  (see  page  33)  and 
the  theurgists.  As  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  are  the 
earthly  representatives  of  the  Gods  of  War,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  things  connected  with  these  deities. 

Many  of  the  sages  of  Zuni,  including  Nai'uchi,  assert  that  the  first 
eight  of  the  seventeen  games  mentioned  in  the  following  list  belong  to 
the  Gods  of  War.  One,  they  say,  was  originated  by  the  Zufiis,  four 
are  the  games  of  the  Ko'yemshi  gods,  one  was  adopted  from  the 
Navahos,  and  three  came  from  Mexico.  Others  sav  that  five  games 
belong  to  the  Gods  of  War,  three  originated  with  the  Zufiis.  live  are 
the  games  of  the  Ko^enishi,  two  came  from  the  Navahos,  and  two 
came  from  Mexico.  Where  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  games,  both  sources  will  be  given.  The  origin  claimed  by 
Nai'uchi  and  other  sages  is  mentioned  first  in  cases  where  other  deriva- 
tions  are  given.  The  games  are  as  follows: 

Ti'kwane,  plural  ti'kwawe  (racing  stick);  sho'liwe  (arrow  reeds); 
i'yankoloSve  (hidden  ball);  ho'kiamonne  (yucca  ball);  la'pochiwe 
(crossed  feathers);  ha'poanne  pihl'kwanawe  (bundle  of  reeds),  Gods  of 
War,  Zuni;  sa'yat‘laknawe  (horns  kill),  Gods  of  War,  Zuni;  sho'wi- 
yaltowe  (arrow  reeds  one  on  the  other),  Gods  of  War,  Navaho; 
po'kii  iinnawe  (jack-rabbits  hit),  Zuni;  ‘si'kon-ya'mune  ti'kwane  the 
rain-makers’  game,  Ko'yemshi;  po'pone  (wool  bag)  Ko'yemshi,  Mex¬ 
ican;  po'pone  ldap'nane  (ball  whipping),  Ko'yemshi;  ya'chuni  sa'wanni, 
Ko'yemshi;  'kiash'tuwiwi,  Ko'yemshi;  ta'-sholiwe  (wood  arrow-reeds), 
Navaho;  tan'kalawe,  Mexican;  a'wetdaknawe  (stones  kill)  checkers, 
Mexican. 

Ti'kwane.  There  are  but  two  exclusively  religious  games  of  ti'kwawe 
played  annually.  In  one  members  of  the  ki'witsiwea  play;  in  the 
other  the  clans  take  part.  Both  of  these  games  are  for  rain  to  water 
the  earth  that  the  crops  may  grow.  They  take  place  some  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  corn  planting,  which  usually  occurs  from  May  10  to  May  15. 
These  religious  games  must  precede  the  betting  games  of  ti'kwawe, 
which  may  occur  at  any  time  afterward  when  not  prohibited  by  the 
retreat  of  the  rain  priests  for  rain.6 

Ti'kwane  race  of  the  ki'wi'siwe.  The  A'pWlashiwanni  (Bow  priest¬ 
hood)  convene  six  days  previous  to  the  race  and  remain  in  session 
throughout  the  night.  On  the  following  morning  they  prepare  prayer 
plumes  to  the  Gods  of  War,  the  Sal'imobiya,  warrior  gods  and  seed- 
gatherers  of  the  six  regions,  and  to  the  deceased  members  of  the  Bow 
priesthood.  A  portion  of  these  offerings  are  deposited  at  noon  the 


a  See  p.  62. 

('Ti'kwane  has  been  described  by  M r  F.  VV.  Hodge  in  the  American  Anthropologist  (July,  1890) 
and  also  by  the  late  Mr  John  G.  Owens,  in  connection  with  other  games,  in  the  Popular  Science' 
Monthly  (May,  1891).  Both  o{  these  gentlemen  have  visited  Zuni,  but  they  fail  to  give  a  systematic 
account  of  the  game  as  it  is  played  under  the  varying  conditions. 
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«ame  day  at  Shoj/Wilnn  voi'i-  i  • 

‘‘“ewf„7d  s'WoSed  V,  have'been  ^7"^'  ^  TiU**®  «*  on 
™  "  «•  'lunng  their  stay  at  rtiwamn  £  1,0,116  ot  «»  Gods 
Hie  remainder  of  the  prayer  plumes  .  ^  f  the  P^ent  Zuffl). 

feeoups  of  prayer  plumes  bound  to“X  aUh  ^  “^'ve 

fo,„  groups  are  colored  black  and  ■?-  baae)-  The  sticks  of 

b6R  of  «*  Bow  priesthood.  The  gftht1'"*3  ‘°  “*  deceas«'  «» 

-  r“rp  ~  *  — 

posited  at  it  are 

Rn  '  °  . lhe  organization  as  may  be  desi  b-v  s«ch  mem- 

Bw  P^t,  in  excavations  carefnllt  g "at,'d  b-v  the  older  brother 

extend  along-  the  exterior  of  housiTr  1  ^  8t0n"  ,ed^  which 
ke  to  «i t  out  in  the  balmy  a ftm-  ’  urnudllng  seats  for  those  who 
enjoy  the  cool  breezes  after'  7°°  0t  R  New  Mexi<*an  winter  or  f 
f  —  know  just  XUZ :  Z~)  ^ 
depository.  The  fifth  kla'etchine  i  2  !"  ?***  t0  b*™  access  to  t he 
cealed  by  a  slab  seat,  on  the  west  side  of  <  7  7  7  °xcavati<>n,  also  con- 

!l‘Ud  ',  Af  ter  t,le  placing-  of  the  pliunp.^tVwj^  W17  ^sacre<i  dance 
tii  songs  and  ceremonies  in  the  oerernn  •  '!  i""'  1>nests  cor|tinuc 
and  soon  afterward  the  elder  brother  RmomaI  .cha®ber  until  sunrise, 
hm;ret°JP  that  ^e  people  of  the  ki^wS"68*  announ«"  from  a 
1  he  d»rector  of  each  ki'wksine  o-ives  f  ,  ^  1,1  four  <%s. 
the  young  men  who  wish  to  take p  ™ 2 tT™  to  hi«  P^opK  and 


appofnteff time.U  T^Znk't^  io  ^^Ihe 

more  is  -n 

In  the  afternoon  the  first  body  of 

proceed  about  a  mile  south  of  the  villa!  "  ^  f  eX(‘ePfc  the  woman, 

Present  home  of  the  Gods  of  Wai f  ^  leadi”8'  to  tin- 

P”eSt  ,a^S  uPon  the  ground  a  W,b  ^  the  eId^  brother  Bow 
attached  to  a  cotton  cord),  composed  ofT™*  (°"e  °r  more  feathers 
bird  called  sho'kfepiso,*  and  the  yolln  7°  “pper  wing  heathers  of  a 

f,T,lar  '“'“^wam!,  the  g,o,md  lelt  '?  -*'  “T  P™St 

between  the  two  la'showawe  beiu  "asTo„l  t  £ber-  the  Stance 

tip  Of  the  extended  arms.  The  rain  ,  •*5  T  U°U1  hnger  t!P  to  finger 
priests  east  of  the  plumes,  the  eldeVbroth  'if  ^  the 
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with  the  rain  priests.  A  line  is  made  south  of  the  plumes  by  draw¬ 
ing,  or  rather  pushing,  the  foot  over  the  earth  from  west  to  east. 

Six  members  of  the  Bow  priesthood  selected  by  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  have  each  a  gaming  stick  made  by  himself.  Three  of  the 
sticks  are  colored  black  at  each  end  and  midway,  as  were  those  of  the 
elder  God  of  War,  and  three  are  painted  black  midway  only,  as  were 


Fig.  11— Ti'.kwawe  of  the  Bow  priests.' 


those  of  the  younger  God  of  War  (figure  11).  The  plumes  are  attached 
only  when  the  sticks  are  made  as  offerings  to  the  Gods  of  War/' 
The  six  warriors,  clad  only  in  breeehcloths,  stand  by  the  line,  the  one 
at  the  east  end  having  a  stick  of  the  elder  God  of  War,  the  man  at 
the  right  having  one  of  the  younger  God  of  War,  and  so  they  alter- 


oBoth  Mr  Hodge  ami  Mr  Owens  say  that  these  sticks  are  placed  on  the  trail  three  or  four  days 
previous  to  the  race.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  these  bits  of  wood  after  four  days  on  a  trail 
frequented  not  only  by  men,  but  by  burros  and  other  beasts. 


VKNSO.V] 


CfAMES 


OL'l 


nate  down  the  line  For.ii  ~  •  , 

“»  st'ck  across  T' ^  °"  «“  li"ea”d 

upon  the  stick  and  prays  for  rain  and  f  '6"  Spri,lkles  "’cal 

rani  priests  also  sprinkle  meal  anil  Drav  f  ■  '"““V"  tbe  race-  Tlle 
ners  gather  at  the  base  which  i  *  h  t  iain*  Meantlme  the  run- 
rirer  which  hows  by  the  village  ^  *  °  ^  puebl°’  Just  across  the 

~  «!*.  and 

at  the  backs  the  hair  being  b”  u££ K  'T*  °’'  ^ad-kerchief 
the  top.  A  member  of  the  Bow  nnV-H  *'  and  tucked  »*  from 
described  the  line  on  the  earth  „nnP  ?  !°°f  marks  off  in  the  way 
hieing  south.  The  warrior  who  t  '7'°'  ^  runners  take  position, 
canies  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  let haLlTd'  ^  the  «»• 
He  directs  the  runners  the  course  they  are  to  ti  “"T  his  right 
piays  and  sprinkles  meal  eastward  TI  , fc  ke’  and’  hlcm£  east, 

«*  fT*b  bei“*  «»  %na"btan  To'  "  TW" 

course  is  south  to  the  ptouo  of  ,.Q-  •  No  woid  is  spoken.  The 

that  must  never  be  deviated  from  in  ST"**  B°W  Pr'ests>  a  °°urse 
the  Cods  of  War.  On  reaching  the  Mr'S"’  “  T”  “  ““  ro»d  of 
each  runner  passes  between  the  two  V  pnests  awa“m«  them, 

Bending  and  extending  his  hands  to  T,  fWe  previously  described. 

*«*  <°  »  mouth  J  ^.•a^tr,1'  b,i^  «- 

may  run  like  the  sho’kfapiso  which  Hies  l  *  plunies  that  he 

do  not  halt,  but  pass  right  on  S,  £  bUt  tires-  The  runners 
name  of  the  ki'wi‘sine  lie  represents  a  TT  '.ine  calls  ollt  tl>e 
Tire  runners  of  each  ki'wi*sine  at  ",  *  7  *f  k,cks  tbe  st,ck  into  the  air. 
They  are  followed  by  the  first'  bod,"'  ,°°k  th.eiraPPK>priate  sticks, 
except  the  elder  anfyounlr  bS,?  tT'"  ^  a"d  B»w  pH«^ 
mid  Bow  priests,  however^  do  at^fTt  rai"  !*«*■ 
runners,  who  move  in  a  circuit  and  ■  „  .  °,  keep  pace  "''th  the 

are  guarded  bv  the  eider  and  v’op'j  i t0  tbc  la'showawe,  which 
between  the  latter  and  o  o  he  v  if  B°W  p™^  a"<'  P» 

kick  the  sticks  iMto  the  ri^er  so  ftafthe  ^  ~ 

(abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Cod  V  "Ti*”  to  K°'thluwala'wa 
The  ceremony  of  washing  the  lair  rfS  *“•  to  homes, 
race  and  also  on  the  °C™" 

Bow  priest  makes  an  excavation  H  i  .  1  he  .younger  brother 

la'showawe  are  deposited  therein  witlmw—  '  ol  ,11S  ai'm  and  the  two 

brother  Bow  priests  to  the  u'w*/  1  ltl3PIS  '3  the  elder  and  younger 

two  now  proceed  to  the  base  whereB  (~k^  for  These 

the  re turning  runners  still  remains  CI<,W<1  gathered  to^-eet 

™:  -  - . *  -  ou^^“^ 

more  of  the  farming  disWct^here^Tthe  Zu\f,““  T' 

23  eth — 04 - 21  Aims  at  this  season 
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are  gathered,  provided  a  Bow  priest  is  present  to  start  the  racers,  but 
it  is  usual  for  the  men  to  gather  at  Zufii  for  the  race.  The  observances 
previous  to  the  race  of  the  clans  are  much  the  same  as  those  for  the 
race  of  the  ki'wffsiwe.  A  member  of  each  clan  makes  the  stick  to  be 
used  by  the  racers  of  his  clan  and  he  is  free  to  select  that  of  either 
one  of  the  Gods  of  War.  The  runners  dress  as  on  the  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  and  their  hair  is  done  up  in  the  same  manner.  The  clan  symbol 
is  painted  on  the  breast  of  each  runner,  and  that  of  the  paternal  clan 
is  painted  on  the  back.  Those  of  the  Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood)  clan  have 
a  conventional  design  of  dogwood,  including  the  roots,  on  the  breast, 
and  below  a  macaw  or  a  raven  with  the  head  pointing  to  the  left, 
according  to  the  division  of  the  clan  to  which  the  man  belongs.3  The 
gaming  stick  is  also  decorated  with  the  totem. 

The  Bow  priest  makes  a  line  south  of  the  village  by  drawing  or 
pushing  his  foot  over  the  earth,  as  has  been  described,  and  the  runners 
stand  on  the  line,  facing  the  south,  members  of  each  clan  being  together 
and  the  runner  at  the  west  end  of  each  clan  group  placing  the  stick 
across  his  foot,  as  before  noted.  The  Bow  priest  stands  in  advance 
of  the  runners,  and  facing  east,  prays  and  throws  the  meal  four  times 
eastward,  the  fourth  throw,  as  before,  being  the  signal  for  starting. 
The  same  course  is  followed  as*  that  pursued  by  the  people  of  the 
ki'wi'siwe.  Each  of  these  races  covers  about  4  miles. 

No  thought  of  betting  is  in  the  Zufii  mind  when  these  races  for  rain 
occur,  yet  deep  interest  is  exhibited  by  the  women  as  well  as  by  the 
men  in  the  purely  religious  races,  but  the  real  enthusiasm  occurs  at 
the  time  of  the  betting  races,  when  about  25  miles  are  covered. 

When  a  man  wishes  to  become  fleet  of  foot  for  the  race  or  to  be 
sure  of  the  winning  side  of  a  race,  he  calls  upon  the  rain  priest  of  the 
west  or  south  (he  may  not  consult  any  of  the  others)  and  requests  to 
be  instructed  what  to  do  to  insure  success  in  the  races.  The  rain 
priest  tells  him  to  meet  him  the  following  night  at  the  house  where 
his  et'tone  b  is  kept.  When  the  man  arrives  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
the  rain  priest  with  his  associate  priests  and  their  families  are  gath¬ 
ered,  the  priests  sitting  about  a  cloud  symbol  embellished  with  fetishes, 
the  most  sacred  of  which  is  the  et'tone,  and  offerings  from  the  women 
who  are  present  (see  plate  xxxiv).  The  rain  priest  rises  to  meet  the 
man,  who  hands  him  four  ears  of  corn  tied  together.  The  whole  night 
is  spent  in  offering  song  prayers  to  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers),  and  at 
sunrise  the  rain  priest  gives  the  man  a  te'likinane  (pra}rer  plume)  half 
the  length  of  the  middle  linger  measured  on  the  underside.  The  stick 

oThe  writer  adopted  Cushing’s  translation  of  Pi'chikwe,  “macaw,”  until  a  more  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Zuni  tongue  led  her  to  discover  that  the  word  comes  from  pi'chiko,  dogwood;  kwe, 
plural  ending  denoting  a  people  or  body  of  people.  This  clan  has  two  subdivisions,  the  macaw  and 
the  raven  (see  p.  40). 

6 See  A'shiwanni  (Rain  priesthood). 
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*ix  regions;  a  hlhowan'n'e  of”"  loft  turteH  a"d  birds  of  «» 

the  prayer  plume,  and  an  old  ko'hal-w n  I  f-  teatber  ls  attached  to 
la'showanne.  After  the  prasenttl  'Zt  *""* °"  *•  “«>  •/  the 

5  ucca  8uds  18  prepared  by  tlie  wife  of  the  '"t™  P  Ume>  a  bowl  of 
present  takes  a  handful  of  the  suds  a  1  “  l'  pi,,  'sb  and  'suii  person 

P™St’  hi*  associates,  and  the  others  ***  SUppli"d  the 

the  man  s  head,  witli  prayers-  then  tin  'r’^’r"!  P  aoe  ,lle  s,lds  upon 

hla  hair-  The  man  is  instructed  bv  the  °  •  “*  rain  p™st  "-ashes 
!;  t0  loll°"'  to  insure  success  either  as  “  l°  the  course  he 

One  of  two  mesas  must  be  aseenL  at  ,h  T"  *  *  «*  ^hes. 
markings  on  each.  The  man  never  bee-in  ?  fll<'r<'  a,e  rock 

mde  or  more  from  the  villao-e  and  „  ,  m  °  ™  m,til  b«  ■'»  a  half 
mng  about  the  same  distance  fro,  the  f  " 3  ,1  st°P8  run- 

not  suspect  him  „f  starting  „r  ^  *»  'he  people  may 

of  the  village  to  which  the  runner  “  sort  '0"1  The  ",esa  -orth 

writer.  A  rocky,  picturesque  trail  leads  oT  vMtod  tlle 

.clow  the  summit  there  is  ,!  st,Jne  u  °P-  A  few  feet 


feet  a,  the  base,  and  just  blTrS,!  V  W*"  a"d  15 
a  small  stone  in  each  hand;  he  expei-tonta  -  V”*  ‘be  ru"ner  takes 
and  carries  it  two,  three  or  f,,„  ■  ,  •  '  ,be  01,e  the  left  hand 

right  or  the  reverse  and  throws  ,  „  '  ,t“"  head  f™  'eft  to 

nd  of  liis  tired  breath  so  that  h  .  *  St°u"e  heap  "'at  ho  maybe 

and  not  lose  it.  There  il  a,,  e  p„  ur"?  "  J*  ™"  with  "a"'  b~th 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the'stone  hen  *"5  SU‘  tace  125  bT  W  feet 
A  running  course  is  cut  or  worn  the  summit  of  the  mesa, 

course  has  six  loops,  symbolizing  0,1  w  surface  of  the  rock.  The 

AH  but  one  of  tbl' °'  the  regions, 
west.  The  distance  between  tin-  ft .  ..  ,  !  “  "Sl  °ne  winds  to  the 
each  succeeding-  two  12  feet  Th  r  "°  °°p8  18  24  feet;  between 

loop,  making  a  total  distance  meL'iedT  ,  ®  -T  be,°"d  "*  last 
A  second  stone  heap  stands  a  short  dttan  1"“*^  of  78  tact- 
stone  carried  in  the  right  hand  is  de„  -,  t  bef’ond  "»  line.  The 
and  is  pushed  over  the  corns*  bet'  h  ft  °"- '  e"d  “f  *•  line 

must  move  rapidlyand  the  stone  »'!,?'  tooL  As  'he  man 

from  under  his  control,  „„t  °"cc  itgeta 

case  it.  is  moved  with  the  foot  a  short  di  ,  '“le,t  behind,  inwhich 

for  other  stones  and  runner  „  ,1  °fl  tHe  'i"°  <»  make  room 

make*  another  attempt  at  m  ’i,  heie  U  must  remain  until  the  runner 

is  calIed,  for  one  i*  never  sure^ofT  “*  "  ^  Iine’'’ as  thi«  marking- 
-stone  to  the  end  of  the  line  with  one’sfoT  "’I  °”®  h<iS  0arried  one’* 

stone  heap.  When  this  has  l  1  and  cast  ]t  upon  the  second 

winning-  the  race  or  may  risk  hTh  7h  "  be  sure  of 

ove- *  ,uck -  -- 1 
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only  partly  over  the  line,  he  is  very  cautious  in  betting,0  The  run 
continues  across  the  mesa  to  a  shrine  where  prayers  are  offered  and 
meal  mixed  with  crushed  turquoise,  ko'hakwa,  and  abalone  shell  is 
sprinkled  to  the  Gods  of  War  for  good  luck  in  the  race.  Then  on  he 
runs,  down  the  mesa  over  a  regular  course  directed  by  the  rain  priest 
over  the  Ojo  Caliente  road  and  around  to  the  south  and  back  to  Zufii, 
the  distance  covered  being  about  25  miles. 

The  betting  race  is  not  confined  to  the  ki'wi'siwe  or  to  any  section 
of  the  village,  although  statements  to  the  contrary  have  been  made. 
A  man  approaches  another  with  his  plan  for  a  race,  and  if  it  be 
acceptable  to  the  other,  a  race  is  arranged.  It  is  heralded  from  the 
house  top  by  a  civil  officer  of  the  village,  who  shouts:  “’To-morrow 
there  will  be  a  race!”  Those  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  race  gather 
at  the  houses  of  the  two  managers.  The  swiftest  runners  are  sure  to 
be  present.  After  some  discussion  the  originator  of  the  race  visits  the 
house  of  the  other  manager  and  learns  from  him  how  many  runners 
he  will  have  in  the  contest.  He  then  returns  to  his  house  and  selects 
the  same  number  for  his  side.  The  number  varies  from  three  to  six 
on  a  side,  one  side  representing  the  elder,  the  other  the  younger,  God 
of  War.  Each  manager  calls  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  first  body  of 
rain  priests,  those  of  the  North  and  Zenith  excepted,  and  announces: 
“My  boys  will  run  to-morrow.  You  will  come  to  my  house  to-night.” 
The  friends  of  each  party  gather  at  the  two  houses,  the  runners  being- 
on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  friends  on  the  opposite  side.  When 
the  rain  priest  arrives,  bearing  a  basket  tray  of  broken  wafer  bread, 
he  takes  his  seat  on  his  wadded  blanket,  the  manager  sitting  opposite 
him.  The  rain  priest  places  the  basket  upon  the  floor  and  asks  for 
corn  husks.  Preparing  as  many  husks  as  there  are  runners  for  the 
side,  he  sprinkles  prayer  meal  into  each  husk  and  after  adding  bits 
of  white  shell  and  turquoise  beads,  folds  it  and  lays  it  on  the  bread  in 
the  tray.  Raising  the  tray  with  both  hands  to  his  face,  he  prays  for 
success,  and  drawing  four  breaths  from  the  contents  of  the  tray,  says: 
“Si!1'  (Ready!).  The  runners  approach;  the  rain  priest  deposits  a 
handful  of  broken  bread  from  the  tray  in  the  blanket,  supported  b}7 
the  left  arm  of  each  runner,  and  hands  a  corn-husk  package  to  each. 
The  body  of  runners  who  represent  the  elder  God  of  War  go  to  a 
point  north  of  the  village;  the  others  go  south.  An  excavation  to  the 
depth  of  a  man's  arm  having  been  made  by  an  ancient  bean  planter  at 
each  point,  each  runner  opens  his  husk  package,  deposits  the  contents  in 
the  excavation,  and  drops  in  the  bread  as  offerings  to  the  Gods  of  War 
and  ancestral  gods.  The  one  who  prepares  the  earth  to  receive  the 
offerings  covers  the  opening,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  excavation.  All 
now  sit  perfectly  still  and  listen  for  sounds  from  the  departed.  When 
they  hear  any  noise  which  they  suppose  comes  from  the  dead,  they  are 


Photographs  were  secured  of  these  very  interesting  rock  markings. 
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gratified  and  say:  “El'Iakwa  na'mW’rn  , 
walking  a  short  distance  they  halt  and  u-  -f1'1  ^  "1’an,lfatllei'*s).  After 
tion.  Should  they  hear  a  few  note*  f  ^i  again  for  some  »nanif esta¬ 
te  race  will  be  in  favor  first  of  one  e'uockln£'bird,  they  know 

tain  until  the  end.  If  the  bird  in"  '  Tf.  ^  °f  th°  other>  «ncor- 

If  they  hear  an  owl  hoot,  the  race  will  be  theirs  "  Th"6^  with  failure- 
t°  the  houses  which  they  left  and  refir,  /  !  he  runners  return 

*•  '»>**  ™»,  the  family  having  Withdraw  "? . *T  °f  ^  in 

Sometimes  a  runner  o-oes  to  an  arr  t  ,  "  to  another  apartment. 

^  to  the  Gods  o  f  Wa  r “  brings  of  pi-eeious 

"owned  runner  of  the  past  was  kille.n  *  locaht-y  whei-e  some  re- 

lng  food  to  the  Gods  of  War  with  a  "  6nfmyand  there,  after  offer¬ 
s'  and  eagerly  listens  for  sometu  d  1"'  the  race’  be 

time  he  moves  a  short  distance  and  li  /  -6  deceased-  After  a 

third  time  and  listens,  and  if  he  b  "  .  He  then  ™ves  a 

almost,  sure  of  success.  If  he  hears  7]  Z  I  -'tv  fr°m  the  dead  he  is 
atso  likely  to  meet  with  success  f  hV  °f  the  he  is 

18  assured.  In  this  event  he  imitates  t)^  ?a  °W  h°0t’  his  success 
annoys  the  opposite  side  for  thev  1-  Z"  C  lmng  the  race,  which 
cries.  ’  101  they  know  reason  for  the  owl-like 

to  the  u'wannami  pi'^lashiwanni  th  •  Spnnkles  the  offering 

regions  for  success.  the  makers  of  the  six 

morning,  returningto^  f°r  the  race  in  the  early 

hearty  breakfast;  but  they  must  not  dri  ^anagers’  where  they  eat  a 
■stomach.  After  this  early  meal  nothin  ■  ■  f°?9ee’  &S  thls  distends  the 
tity  of  wafer  bread  and  water  *  Thev  S  *  fXCepfc  a  sma11  quan- 
until  the  hour  for  the  rale  7  remain  at  the  managers’  houses 

avfilaWepZession  oftte  ! h  T  }nonaaeA  until  every 

gather  around  the  man*™™  _?  ,  d  lnthe  ,ar*e  PW  Crowds 


stakes. 


gather  around  the  managers,  who  mZbuZ  f&Z&'  ' 

Everything  is  wagered  from  ,-i  s-  ookln§  after  the 

of  calico  are  brought  out,  silverbelts  t0-a  fine  blanket  Yards 

the  effects  of  many  are  staked  e  \  i?!  precioU8  heads;  in  fact,  all 
who  have  lost  heavily  perhaps  in  the V-  'l  r°S?f  tL°  °,d  gamblers, 
their  fortunes.  The  objects  are  ti  T  ^  ‘  °M  and  kop<1  to  regain 

r*. ^,ng  ch^  :°  Tr?  :he  w 

forn}g  the  base  of  atod  pife  ft?*  '"W 

piles  is  continued  until  thev  -ire  7  w;bv  from  the  two 

Much  of  the  forepart  of tie  a JtT  ^  ~  l'™P- 

Wh“  managed  vet,,; L  to t^r ^  "<>*■ 

ners  that  the  task  of  arranffine-  the  I  ‘  unce  to  tbe  ran- 

a.  King  mg  the  stakes  is  completed,  the  latter 
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remove  their  clothing  and  after  donning  a  kilt  of  white  cotton  or 
some  other  light  material  take  medicine  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity 
in  their  mouths,  eject  it  into  their  hands,  and  rub  their  entire  bodies, 
that  they  may  not  be  made  tired  by  running.  A  piece  of  humming¬ 
bird  medicine,  a  root  (species  undetermined),  is  passed  around;  each 
runner  takes  a  bite,  and  after  chewing  it  ejects  it  into  his  hands  and 
rubs  his  body  that  he  may  be  swift  like  the  humming  bird.  The 
hair  is  brought  forward,  and  a  bow  priest  forms  a  long  knob  by  fold¬ 
ing  the  hair  over  and  over  and  wrapping  it  with  yarn;  he  then  places 
an  arrow  point  in  the  knot  to  insure  fleetness;  lifting  ashes  with 
two  eagle-wing  plumes,  he  passes  them  down  the  sides  of  each  racer 
and  sprinkles  ashes  to  the  six  regions  for  physical  purification. 

Medicine  is  sometimes  put  into  the  paint  used  on  the  stick,  which 
for  the  betting  races  is  painted  red  instead  of  black,  and  a  bit  of  this 
paint  is  slipped  under  the  nail  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
If  a  runner  is  seen  to  keep  his  thumb  pressed  to  his  finger,  it  is 
known  that  he  has  medicine  under  the  nail,  and  those  making  the  dis¬ 
covery  are  apt  to  bet  high  on  that  side,  for  they  believe  the  medicine 
will  bring  success.  Failure  in  such  cases  is  attributed  to  the  bad 
heart  of  the  runner. 

The  wives  of  the  two  rain  priests  who  were  present  on  the  previous 
night  each  go  to  the  house  visited  by  the  husband,  where  they  remain 
during  the  absence  of  the  runners.  Several  parcels,  including  two 
blankets,  are  removed  from  the  heap  in  the  plaza  and  carried  to  each 
house  and  deposited  beside  the  woman  for  good  luck  to  the  runners. 
The  runners  are  accompanied  to  the  base  by  their  managers  and  the 
bow  priests.  Crowds  gather;  every  man  who  can  obtain  a  horse  is 
mounted.  All  is  excitement,  the  women’s  enthusiasm  being  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  men,  for  each  wife  is  interested  in  the  side  her 
husband  has  chosen,  and  every  maiden  is  eager  for  the  success  of  her 
favorite  admirer.  While  the  men  gather  about  the  runners  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  race,  and  follow  them,  the  women  must  content  themselves 
in  the  village. 

The  two  sticks  designating  the  sides  of  the  elder  and  the  younger 
God  of  War  are  made  by  the  bow  priests  of  the  side  of  the  second 
manager  and  are  carried  by  a  runner  of  this  party  to  the  base,  where 
he  holds  the  sticks  out  to  the  opposite  side,  one  of  the  party  taking 
the  stick  of  his  choice.  The  racers  do  not  form  in  regular  line.  Each 
leader  places  ttie  stick  across  his  foot  near  the  toes  and  sprinkles  it 
with  meal;  they  then  cry  out  “Si!”  (Ready!)  The  stick  must  not  be 
touched  with  the  hand  after  it  is  placed  on  the  foot.  It  is  often  thrown 
a  long  distance,  and  no  matter  where  it  may  rest  it  must  be  managed 
with  the  foot. 

There  is  nothing  more  exciting  to  the  Zunis,  except  the  scalp  dance, 
than  this  game  of  ti'kwane.  Those  on  horseback  urge  their  ponies  on- 
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tlh°  rUn  S°Uthward  wer  the  road 
the  river.  On  they  o  toward  th I  ^  ^ 

liecrossing  the  river  several  mile  \  'T  !v!vefPUlS‘  to  the  foothills. « 
ward  then  veer  round  to  the  east  t  ']  '*  Z?m’  thej  conli"ue  south- 

the  base,  when  ^  77*  *>’ 

another  in  reaching  the  great  olaza  f  ’  ,tCeS^fuI.  PartT  VIe  with  one 
the  heap  of  wagerfd  articles  t  ft  *77  *  first  to  Pas«  around 
around  this  heap,  they  extend t £ 7°  7  ^  ^  As  th 
them  to  the  mouth  draw  in  a  I  •  'u  towai'cI  lfc  and  bringing 

the  manager  whence  thev  starte  1 1  ^  1  '"i  PaSS  on  to  ttle  house  of 

of  hi,  side  i„  a  basket  oY  pZ^eTl^  "n^  *»  ** 

in?s  »f  Mte  of  precious  beads  in  tire  ’blket  tPT  'f  “ 
priest  takes  the  hands  of  the  victor  !  Ihe  Wlfe  of  the  rain 

hands  four  times  before  his  month  t  stan+d,n^  brings  her  clasped 
The  waving  of  the  hands  four  tin.  3<J  ■ .  "ac  1  tlme  fae  draws  a  breath, 
draws  as  many  breaths  Ifter  th  repeated  before  each  runner,  who 
tents  of  the  basket  wh/ch  tT/  T**™  ^  vivtor  e“Pti<*  the  con- 
fck,  into  a  “r„  Llkatd  Tarrt  SlT??*  and  the 

returns  to  his  home  he  drinks  a  quantity  of*  °nie’  Atter  eacil  runner 
when  relieved  he  retires  for  the  night  It  i  '  &T  Water  RS  an  eil]etic> and 
to  be  so  affected  by  the  race  that' ^  T  UDCOmmon  for  a  runner 
Zunis  being  expert  in  mnss-u-  o  .  .  uaniPldatlons  of  a  masseuse  (the 
following  morning  the  head  of  each  °  neCeSS?IT  to  restore  him.  The 
and  he  bathes.  After  thTmlw  ,  77  “  Wash°d  in  3™a  *uda. 

War  and  the  contents  of  a  corn  h  T'  ^  7°k  °f  the  elder  God  of 
manager’s  house  are  deposited  at  aV  Carned  hy,  the  runner  from  his 
mountain),  while  the  stick  of  the  v  7  \  hana  -^Pbanne  (Wool 

are  deposited  on  ToVa  ym&nj (^Zun^  ^  ^ 

%  Pnrt  t  Ihese'bettog'Si  ’*£")' 'l0.  "*  debar  me"  from  tak- 

enthusiastic  runners  of  the  present  tin  °  •  an  d®etfst  as  wel1  a*  most 
general)  of  the  ki/wksiwe.  1S  the  Ko  rnosona  (Director- 

There  are  many  informal  ranus  r»f  +m 
hurriedly  gather  for  sport  and  ■  . .  k'Van<‘  ln  whlch  young  men 

raised.  One  of  these  races  observed  “  ,?U8iderab,e  is 

enthusiasm  was  exhibited  beo-an  at  5  o\  Y'  L  •  "  nter’ln  which  great 
ties  returning  after  7.  There  were  fh  10  the  affernoo»*  the  par- 

Ko'mosona  was  one  Thouoh  cn  ‘  1  ^  1 "Iln.ers  0,1  a  sid(b  of  whom  the 
the  informal  races the "•*"*  «  in 

and  the  excitement  is  as  „T„!  <*™>°ny  associated  with  them, 

a-,.  Each^ 

objects  are  too  sacred  to  be  commonly  referred  to.  beneath  the  mounds,  though  these 
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another,  one  holding  the  stakes,  or,  more  frequently,  a  third  party 
has  charge  of  the  stakes,  which  are  heaped  in  the  large  plaza.  Some¬ 
times  the  articles  are  afterward  carried  to  the  ki'wi'tsine  to  which  the 
successful  party  belongs,  while  again  they  may  pass  to  the  winner  in 
the  plaza,  who  in  turn  divides  the  profits  among  the  runners  of  his  side. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  very  young  boys  engaged  in  their  foot¬ 
races  (plate  lxxxiii)  and  to  observe  how  closely  they  follow  their 
elders  in  the  rules  governing  the  stakes.  Wagers  are  always  made, 
as  the  races  would  be  of  little  interest  even  to  the  younger  boj^s  with¬ 
out  the  element  of  chance  associated  with  them.  Beginning  at  so 
early  an  age,  these  people  develop  naturally  enough  into  swift  run¬ 
ners.  The  writer  has  never  known  the  Zunis  to  loose  a  footrace  with 
other  Indians  or  with  the  champion  runners  of  the  troops  at  Fort 
Wingate,  who  sometimes  enter  into  races  with  them.  It  is  rather 
common  for  the  Zunis  and  Navahos  to  race.  Though  these  races  are 
always  informal,  the  stakes  are  often  large,  and  the  Navahos  fre¬ 
quently  depart  from  the  pueblo,  leaving  their  precious  beads,  silver 
belts,  bridles,  and  valuable  blankets  in  the  hands  of  the  Zunis. 

Sho'Uwe  ( arrow  reeds).  The  lot  game  of  sho'liwe  is  second  on  the 
list  of  the  games  of  the  Gods  of  War  and  is  the  great  indoor  gambling 
game  of  the  Zunis.  The  implements  are  four  split  reeds,  a  bowl-shaped 
basket,  a  buckskin,  a  blanket,  bits  of  pith  or  the  central  core  of  a 
corncob,  straws  for  counters,  and  chips  which  are  usually  silver  but¬ 
tons.  Legend  says  that  this  game  was  played  for  rain  by  the  Gods  of 
War  and  the  rain  priesthood  while  the  A'shiwi  (Zunis)  were  at  Han'- 
‘lipinkia  (see  page  34).  The  rain  priests  thought  the  reeds  used  for 
the  game  were  too  long,  so  their  length  was  measured  from  the  tip  of 
the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  linger,  both  extended. 

The  rain  priests  considered  this  game  so  efficacious  in  bringing  rain 
that  they  organized  a  fraternity,  which  they  called  Sho'wekwe  (Arrow- 
reed  people),  for  the  express  purpose  of  playing  the  game  for  rain. 
Ten  men  were  designated  by  the  rain  priests  as  the  original  members 
of  the  Sho'wekwe.  The  prayers  of  this  fraternity  were  sure  to  bring 
rain. 

When  the  gods  visited  1'tiwanna  (Middle  place,  the  site  of  the 
present  Zufii),  eight  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  ‘Kiaklo  (see  page 
65)  in  1'tiwanna,  certain  ancestral  gods  gathered  in  the  ceremonial 
chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  where  the  first  body  of  rain  priests,  the 
Galaxy  fraternity,  and  the  ten  members  of  the  Sho'wekwe  were  assem¬ 
bled.  The  Ko'yemshi  at  this  time  gave  their  songs  and  prayers  to  the 
fraternities  present,  after  which  the  Ne'wekwe  and  Sho'wekwe  alter¬ 
nated  annually  in  personating  the  Ko'yemshi  (see  page  33). 

1  he  Great  Fire  and  the  Cactus  fraternities  are  more  recent  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  personators  of  the  Ko'yemshi.  The  four  fraternities 
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now  personate  these  gods  in  turn  (see  pao-e  owve  Ml  .  , 

case  until  the  Sho'wok-we  ho  ,  at  least  such  was  the 

the  fraternity  J^'^”***”***  «»  director  of 

fro,,,  the  '*  K^M 

own.  The  fraternity  no  longer  exist.  in  it  •  ,  ,b®  ",e"  of  his 

t:iatpriirS;-2“r' 

other  times.  Such  'i^Ti  aT''®  rare,Y  bought  out  at 
considered  a  great  privileo-e  when'  "  n  °  ]!reS(;rve(1  WIth  care,  and  it  is 
may  secure,  as  indicated  in  the  Wearily  at  the  game 

Ot  reeds  through  which  to  recover  his  podLST  “  Ceremontalsct 
fhe  following  was  related  by  a  celebrated  player  of  sho'liwe 

»"  S ^  “ ’&VZSZ  lit  I"T  “  »'  -  w«, 

«  est  and  the  one  last  mentioned  possessed  the  -ame  butH^  ^  ™D  pr‘eSt  °f  the 
having  great  desire  for  the  game  presented  !  i  ^  ^  P~est  of  the  south 
the  priest  of  the  west,  requesting  the  o-  •  buckskm  and  many  turquoise  to 
with,  and  the  priest  of  the  south  becam  (Titieba^™  Til°  request  was  complied 
occurred  long  before  the  birth  of  my  uncle  the  rah!  ‘TT,  °f  the  game'  This 
an  aged  man.  The  medicine  given  the  priest  r  f  t  !n  &  W6St’  who  is  ™w 

llteZT  that  heStU1  J—  I'Mt  we  kmm'thar'he1 

zzz  “ixrti^,r  — — .  -  m 

set  of  reeds  belonging  to  the  younger  God  of  \V  !  °f  the  West’  where  an  original 
and  begged  him  to  let  me  have  the  precious  re  T  7  1  told  him  of  m-y  double 

my  valuables.  I  visited  my  uncle’s  house  the  n  ht  J  m  °rder  to  win  hack 
was  in  the  month  of  May  He  said  •  “  G  ght  °f  the  <la^  1  Iost  lny  things.  It 

W  bade  me,  g„i„g  ,0  „Jat  “ighT  He^avemeTheT  ?  "  u"  ■*  « 

bus),  and  two  prayer  plumes  which  he  had  prepared' *  klf,n/tl.ltu'nuni'  ( rhom - 
length  of  the  middle  finger  measured  on  the  underskle  T’l  being  °f  the 

of  a  turkey-leg  feather,  a  duck  plume  and  a  win  f  ti  ‘l  showanug>  composed 
regions,  was  tied  pendent  to  each  stick  with  ■  *  ^ther  from  eac'h  bird  of  the  six 
cord,  the  length  of  the  cord  from  the  stick  to  the^lT'  °US  beads  stmng  011  the 
fingers  crosswise.  My  uncle  al«o  p-nvo  ,  ?  8  bemf?  measured  bv  the  four 

httle  white,  to  rub  on  mytaSs  S  ^  *  ««*  bla<k  and  a 

grease,  hut  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  I  t  t  i  H<"  d  f°  P'Uy‘  Jt  aPPeared  like 
taught  me  four  old  songs.  He  sa  d  after  I  had  T?4  With  ^  while  he 
you  play  the  game  shufvour  mouth  Musing  the  son^wUh  S°ngS  ^  heart:  “Before 
mg  the  songs  once  you  may  speak  with  the  man  whW-h  y°Ur  heart  After  sin?- 
inust  again  shut  your  mouth  and  sing  the  songs  with  '°m  }  nl1  are  to  Play,  hut  you 
Play.”  At  sunrise  the  wife  and  the  laulfer  S  }  heart’  and  thei‘  you  may 
my  uncle  and  I  had  spent  the  night  ‘  The  gir  ?to  tlie  room  where 

a See  A'shiwanni  (Rain  priesthood). 
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drawing  them  forward  over  the  top  of  my  head.  This  was  repeated  by  all  present 
except  the  girl,  who  prepared  the  suds.  After  the  others  had  rubbed  suds  over  my 
head  with  the  plumes,  she  washed  my  hair  thoroughly  from  the  bowl,  standing  before 
me,  and  my  uncle’s  wife  also  washed  my  hair  while  I  was  still  in  my  seat.  My  uncle 
gave  me  four  ears  of  corn,  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  white,  tied  together,  and  enough 
calico  for  a  shirt.  In  giving  me  the  corn  and  calico  he  said:  “I  give  these  to  you 
that  you  may  receive  such  things  from  the  man  with  whom  you  play.  Carry  the 
plumes  (reference  being  to  the  four  prayer  plumes  given  the  previous  night)  a  long 
distance  to  an  arroyo  where  you  find  debris  has  collected  from  running  water  and 
plant  them  to  the  Gods  of  War.”  When  I  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  place  I 
had  selected  for  depositing  my  plumes  I  whirled  ray  rhombus  until  I  reached  the  spot. 

1  afterward  returned  the  rhombus  to  my  uncle,  but  kept  the  shc/liwe'*  until  the 
anniversary  of  the  loss  of  my  possessions. 6  I  won  back  my  lost  articles,  after  which 
1  returned  the  sho'liwe  to  my  uncle. 


Fig.  12 — Split  reeds  used  in  sho'liwe. 


Each  player  takes  the  side  of  one  of  the  Gods  of  War.  There  are 
four  pieces  of  split  reeds,  two  representing  the  side  of  the  elder  and 
two  the  side  of  the  younger  God  of  War.  The  reeds  shown  in  figure 
12  may  be  described  as  follows:  a  and  c  belong  to  the  elder  and  b  and 
d  to  the  younger  God  of  War;  a,  kwin'na  (black),  has  the  concave  side 
of  the  reed  colored  black,  indicating  the  whole  day,  and  three  sets  of 
markings  on  the  convex  side  denoting  the  three  periods  of  the  day, 
morning,  noon,  and  sunset;  b,  a'thluwa  (center),  has  a  daub  of  black  in 

“It  was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  have  two  sets  of  ceremonial  reeds  presented  to  her  by  the  elder 
and  the  younger  brother  Bow  priests.  They  are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 

I'One  must  begin  to  play  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  that  the  loss  occurred.  Playing  may  be 
continued  until  the  summer  solstice,  but  no  games  must  be  jilayed  while  the  rain  priests  are  in  retreat 
for  rains.  If  success  does  not  come  to  the  player  with  the  ceremonial  reeds,  he  may  ask  for  them 
again  and  try  his  luck  another  year,  in  the  meantime  purifying  his  heart,  for  if  the  heart  is  good, 
these  reeds  are  believed  to  bring  success. 
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“ItlSdraltdTT*  SiC,e'  “*  amV-  the  ™«k- 

cine),  has  a  daub  of  black  minf '  t'°  "‘J0”,1  f’  lco  tlak",”'‘  (white  medi- 

side  denoting  the  same-  <1  nnhl'tr  (  i  ’  g  the  convex 

the  right  hand  with  thecon-  ot  ^  ar  holds  *  m 


vex  side  exposed,  the  joint 
end  pointing  toward  him, 
andslides  the  septum  end  of 
into  the  groove  c,  leaving 
the  septum  of  l>  an  inch 
within  the  end  of  c;  d  is 
then  run  into  h  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described,  the  septum 
of  d  be  i  ng  aninch  wi  thi  n  th  e 
end  of  b.  The  three  reeds 
are  then  transferred  to  the 
left,  hand  and  reversed,  and 
a  is  placed  at  right  angles, 
the  concave  side  exposed, 
the  septum  end  pointing  to 
the  left,  as  shown  in  figure 
IT  1  he  game  is  passed  in 
this  position  back  to  the 
light  hand  and  rests  upon 
the  first  three  fingers  with 
the  thumb  on  the  top. 

tototttngrooveofTan^eto0£  ^ e.  youn«el; God  of  War  plays  he  runs 
crosses  fhe  *  Thereedwbi, 

stated,  is  not  used  by  hot h  hycr  T  7™  ' 

thrown  upward  agai/st  an  i/veS  basket  io  Cl  7  ,  ‘"t  “ 

ter,  covered  with  a  piece  of  blanket  l  It  I  ^  heS  111  dlam( 

ceiling.  The  reed,  •  cloth  and  suspended  from  th 

blanket  spread  oiTthe^floor  to  reSvetZ  If  T**  “d  ™  *° 
which  is  not  usual  at  the  present  ucrio  1  ft  ’1  !  P  ;lyed  out  ot  doors 

the  blanket  from  the  apex  of  th,-  lod’^he  basket  1S  suspended  aboy, 

With  sufficient  space  beneath  for  tt.  aSX?’1 


Fig.  i3- 


-Method  of  placing  reeds  in  playing  sho'liwe. 


,n„s  toet  ‘le  W“t®  She11  bc'ads  "’hich  are  used  not  only 
ngs  to  the  gods,  have  the  same  name. 


8  ornam™ts  and  as  money,  but  also  as  offer- 
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When  the  representative  of  the  elder  God  of  War  throws,  and  the 
concave  side  of  a  and  the  convex  sides  of  the  others  are  up,  the  trick  is 
won;  or  if  a  is  convex  side  up  with  the  others  concave  up,  the  trick  is 
won.  If  a  crosses  c  or  vice  versa  convex  sides  up,  the  trick  is  won, 
even  should  one  cross  the  other  by  but  a  hair’s  breadth.  If  b  and  d 
should  be  crossed  as  described,  the  trick  goes  to  the  opponent.  If  ajl 
convex  sides  are  up  or  vice  versa,  the  trick  is  lost.  If  the  convex  side 
of  b  is  up  and  the  others  have  the  concave  sides  up,  the  trick  belongs 
to  the  opponent.  Silver  buttons  are  the  favorite  chips  for  the 
game. 

Though  sho'liwe  is  a  favorite  of  the  lot  games,  it  being  the  game  of 
the  professional  gamblers®  of  the  pueblo,  there  is  no  thought  of  per¬ 
sonal  gain  when  it  is  played  by  the  rain  priests  for  rain.*  At  such 
times  great  ceremony  is  observed  and  buckskins  are  used  in  place  of 
the  cloth  covering  over  the  basket  and  of  the  blanket  on  the  floor.  The 
skin  on  the  floor  has  the  head  to  the  east.  A  portion  of  a  circle,  a 
quadrant,  or  octant,  is  drawn  on  the  skin. 

The  gambling  den  of  Zuni  was  as  notorious  and  was  regarded  with 
the  same  aversion  as  a  place  of  similar  character  is  in  civilization.  The 
more  profligate  characters,  who  depend  upon  gaming  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood,  spent  much  of  their  time  in  this  den,  which  was  one  of  the  old 
interior  rooms  of  the  pueblo.  The  room  was  reached  by  a  ladder 
through  a  hatchway,  and,  if  the  memory  of  the  writer  is  correct,  the 
room  was  dimly  lighted  with  a  small  window  of  selenite  near  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  The  hatchway  was  covered  with  a  straw  mat,  upon  which  an  eve 
was  kept  that  there  might  be  no  intruders.  The  writer  first  visited 
this  den  in  1896.  Her  unannounced  arrival  was  a  surprise  to  the  eight 
or  ten  men  present,  who  appeared  to  be  much  annoyed;  but  when 
they  were  informed  that  she  had  come  to  observe  the  game  and  not  to 
denounce  them  for  their  profligacy  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  them. 

There  is  but  little  ceremony  associated  with  the  game  when  played 
by  the  professional  or  other  gamblers.  The  most  abandoned,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  dare  to  play  without  first  offering  prayers  to  the 
Gods  of  War,  invoking  their  blessing,  and  breathing  on  their  reeds. 
The  professional  gamblers  show  in  their  faces  deep  lines  and  other 
indications  of  dissipation,  although  they  lose  no  more  rest  than  the 
rain  priests  and  the  theurgists.  The  inveterate  gamblers,  like  other 
people  not  altogether  lost  to  a  sense  of  right,  must  have  the  conscious- 

«  After  an  absence  of  six  years  the  writer  found  on  her  return  in  1902  that  the  Zuni  gambling  house 
was  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that  the  game  of  sho'liwe  was  not  so  frequently  played  as  formerly,  either 
ceremonially  or  for  pleasure. 

6  The  reader  who  has  perused  “  Chess  and  Playing-cards,”  by  Mr  Stewart  Culin  (Report  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  1896) ,  will  note  the  difference  between  the  explanation  of  sho'liwe  found  in 
that  publication  and  that  given  here.  For  example,  Mr  Culin  says:  "  Formerly  sho'liwe  was  exclu¬ 
sively  a  game  of  war  divination  and  was  played  only  by  the  priests  of  the  Bow  and  members  of  the 
esoteric  society  of  the  war  shamans.”  According  to  Zuni  belief  sho'liwe  was  played  by  the  Divine 
Ones  (KOw'wituma  and  Wats'usi)  and  the  rain  priests  for  rain  soon  after  they  reached  this  world, 
long  before  the  creation  of  the  Bow  priesthood. 
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f  p,ie8teand 

“>«>•  *»*•.  not  only  for  their  own  good  tat  for  the  “77'," "* 
only  for  their  own  people  but  for  all  the  wll  ®  "0‘ 

wood,  12J  inches  high^ilnc^ffilcrot'  F®'"' cups ,o( q'^ing uspen 

'r than  21  r,,os  i,f  ** 

one  side  and  Ue  " . “  "" 

white  with  kaolin  TIip  hr.ff  t  ,  cups  are  painted 

r„e  r ii :™  i^seT"  \ fat ~ 

also  added.  The  hematite  hel^th^  (miCaceous  hematite)  is 

is  referred  to  as  theTar medil e  VhT  ^  ^  fixed  stars  «»* 

paint  and  touched  to  the  o-amino-  ball  vT-  ™  ?PPed  lnto  the  whitp 
cotton  cord,  or  the  ™PP7 * 

the  game  originally  had  instead  of  the  cups  four  deer  catTofT  f 

With  an  opening-  in  the  side  of  ea,-h  1,„„  ,  7  ved  ot  WOO(h 

l'yil„kolo‘we  is  „]  Ved  „  ?  *  e"0^1'  *°  contain  ‘he  ball. 

mostly  in  February  TndwTl7  T"*0’  Feb™rY’  *"d  March,  but 
intermission  to  the^e  ^  FeTrna JylZV"  “"“"7  *»«* 
evening  of  the  10th  and  continued  through  IheS  ^ 

wishes  to  play  a  game  of  i'vi„kolo‘we  he  calls  u,!on  „  •“  Tl 

north  wall  of  the’  room  the  le  Jib  ofTh"""]-  "°ld‘  a"d  S°“th  by  tlle 
til)  of  the  middle  linger  to  the  faW  Lt  "«s  measuring  from  the 
He  then  places  the  ball  n  id„!v  a  ’’  W,U‘  «"gers  extended, 

to  it:  “Yon  will  r^u 

“  T 

for  the  game  has  been  decided  noon  hr  ii  ‘  tlme 

member  of  the  governor’s  staff  calls  f, p  i‘ PVGSt  ?°d  player’  a 
of  i'vankolo’we  will  be  played  the  fo  lo  T“  °P  that  the 

the  leader,  and  another  giwi^is^hen  formed  to^pfa^^The^pUye^^re 
not^conhned^toj)orticular  elans,  MViWwe,-  or  LLJ  7tta  rilW  * 

— - —  _ _  o  * 

"See  Ki'wi'siwe  and  their  functions. 
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After  carrying  the  articles  to  his  home  the  leader  of  the  game  selects 
his  three  associate  players  and  four  watchers  (the  seers  who  choose 
the  hidden  cups)  and  returns  with  them  to  his  house,  where  a  number 
of  friends  interested  in  the  game  have  gathered.  The  leader  is  always 
careful  to  choose  players  whom  he  may  trust  and  who  will  not  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  watchers  of  the  opposite  side  where  the  cup  with  the  ball 
is  placed.  The  players  and  watchers  sit  upon  the  door  midway  of 
the  room,  the  head  player  having  by  his  side  a  basket  tray  containing 
the  wafer  bread,  cigarette,  and  sack  of  te'nas'fiali  given  him  by  the  rain 
priest  whom  he  consulted.  The  leader  and  the  head  watcher  each 
deposit  four  corn  husks  upon  the  floor  and  all  present,  beginning  with 
the  leader,  deposit  turquoise,  ko'hakwa  (white  shell  beads),  micaceous 
hematite,  red  hematite,  and  corn  pollen  in  each  corn  husk.  Each 
places  a  reed  cigarette  in  one  of  his  packages  and  they  fold  each  husk, 
with  the  offerings,  into  a  rectangular  package. 

The  leader’s  prayer  is  addressed  to  the  Gods  of  War,  rain-makers, 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  A'wonawil'ona®  that  he  may  be  successful 
in  the  game  and  have  long  life,  that  the  other  side  may  have  bad 
luck,  and  that  his  playing  may  bring  much  rain,  many  crops,  and  all 
things  to  eat,  and  horses  and  sheep.  The  buckskin  sack  of  te'na‘sali 
is  then  opened  and  a  corn  husk  is  placed  beside  it.  A  gourd  of  water 
is  now  handed  the  leader.  He  dips  a  little  water  with  his  first  three 
fingers  and  drops  it  into  the  corn  husk;  then  dipping  a  bit  of  the 
te'nasfsali  with  the  tip  of  the  banded  gypsum,  he  mixes  the  powdered 
plant  with  the  water  in  the  husk.  If  a  rain  priest  chances  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  he  dips  the  stone  into  the  mixture  and  places  it  in  the  left  ear,  then 
runs  it  across  the  face  under  the  eyes,  and  puts  it  in  the  right  ear  of 
the  leader  of  the  plajmrs,  who  repeats  the  same  with  the  rain  priest 
and  then  with  the  others  of  the  group.  The  placing  of  the  te'nas'fsali 
in  the  ear  and  under  the  eyes  is  to  insure  seeing  and  hearing  unusual 
or  mysterious  things  and  sounds.  All  now  sit  perfectly  still  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  the  leader  hands  his  corn-husk  package  con¬ 
taining  the  cigarette  to  the  first  watcher,  who  is  instructed  to  visit 
the  most  eastern  shrine  of  the  elder  God  of  War  and  ask  him  to 
come  with  him.  On  reaching  the  shrine  the  man  opens  the  husk 
given  him  by  the  head  player  and  depositing  the  offerings  prays: 
“  I  pray  }Tou,  A'hayuta,  come  with  me  at  once  to  te'wita  ‘hlann'a  kwi 
(large  plaza  place),  for  we  begin  our  game  to-morrow  and  we  wish 
you  to  remain  with  us  until  the  game  closes.”  A  line  of  meal  is  then 
sprinkled,  suggestive  of  the  road  over  which  the  god  is  to  pass 
from  the  shrine  to  the  point  in  the  plaza  where  the  game  is  to  be 
played,  and  then  the  man  says,  addressing  A'hayuta:  “Sit  here  until 
to-morrow,  when  we  will  come  and  be  with  you.  Wait  for  us.”  The 


aSee  Classification  of  the  higher  powers. 
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o^erUn'oe^lXi^n^  vl^wl^ f  the  pla^*  The 

they  must  keep  together  Each  n  ,  caidlnal  Point  they  wish,  but 

prepared  by  the  head  watcher,  the  leaXr  of'  th  *  packa§’e 

containing  the  cigarette  Thev  „  ‘  n  the  party  having  the  one 
village,  where  one  of  tte  pa^LS^  7  §'°  2  mi,eS  fr°m 

arm  in  which  to  deposit  offering  ThevTh^  ^  d°pth  °f  the 
i  yankolo‘we  players  The  off”'  '  en  PlaT  to  the  deceased 
follow  then,  i„  the  game  and  fh  IT  ?  ”***  ^ 
things  good.  The  excavation  i  ^  S  j'"6  llla'r  brm®  rams  an<l  all 
distance  and  sit  down  and  li"te„  T?  .  ?"d  'he  «°  •  *'><>« 
httle  farther  and  sit  and  listen  akin"'  Thi'  •  Th<'1  ’T  "love  °"  a 

each  time  a  li ttle  farther  off  from“the  excav^ation^O  ,0Ur  “"*»• 
turn  around  nor  look  l)flek  if  Era  i  ‘  ‘  d  n‘  One  m'ist  never 

something  unusual.  If  ]le  8ees  ™!a"'  :'teps  and  know»  that  there  is 

mysterious  tire,  or  bright  light  on  the  earth'll  7  8068  17  * 

thegame.  If  he  hears  an  owl  nr  ’  7  'nowsll,SSIClewill  win 

win.  If  he  hears  a  summer  bi, 7  7  ’  k"°-  «*  ^  will 

he  hears  a  mocking  bird  or  snow  bi>d TT  “» side-  « 

Perhaps  the  two  sides  will  have  ,  ,  ,ller‘1  "'id  he  trouble, 

hall  of  the  game.  The  watchers  ~  '  "7  °"e  wdl  bo  hit  with  the 
leader.  atohers  “«  return  to  the  house  of  the 

.,or  r shriae- the  o,  the 

three  players.  Then  tak  nZ  '  t  to  «*“*>  of  the  other 

basket  tray,  he  places  ^  "f  h“ds  f™m  the 

putting  the  remainder  of  the  bread  in  h7o  1 7  arm  °f  »“h  ™a". 

He  carries  the  sack  of  tewJdf at  7n 6  M“ket  °™r  the  arm. 
h-k  package  of  the  l«te  rf  'burth 

present  by  the  leader  of  the  players  with  th  f7"  ^  °f  the  men 
Ton  will  go  to-morrow  to  the  hm,sT  of  fh  7“®  U'stn'cti»™ 
offerings  to  him  and  ask  him  to  hoi  6  lat  nlan-  Give  these 
that  are  to  aid  us  to  win  tZ V  fh°P.you  to  co]le(it  the  straws 
of  the  players  with  his  three  »U"  °!f  ^  gRme''  The  leader 
the  rain  priest  removing  thoii  *  SS°U<1  (  s  tken  visits  the  house  of 

■ng.  They  deposit  the  wafer  bread  ^hiri  “7  h“d  kerchiefs  «"  enter- 

and  the  husk  packages  in  a  basket  tray  ^'Jhich  The,<!"  bl“'lk?tS’ 
extends  to  them  withmu  e  ,  .  -v  ’  wluch  the  ram  priest 

of  the  room.  The  leader  of  the  Vd"  ^  °n  th°  fl°01’ in  the  middle 
to  the  rain  priest,  vdm ^ ^  ^  ^  ™Ui 

tour  songs  to  certain  rain  priests  of  the  four  ™  Iai"priest  SU]SS 

nmchmhu '^T'  ^  »"<*  ghm  me 

die’ but  **  *  -- *» 
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mention  of  the  game.  These  songs  belong  especially  to  the  rain  priests, 
all  of  whom  have  the  same  songs,  which  are  purely  for  rain  and  fructi¬ 
fication  of  the  earth.  The  rain  priest  prays  again  over  the  basket 
tray,  raising  it  to  his  face,  and  repeats  the  ceremony  of  placing  the 
te'nasGali,  mixed  with  water,  in  the  ears  and  across  the  faces  of  the  four 
players,  who  stoop  before  him;  they  then  receive  the  wafer  bread,  husk 
packages,  and  cigarette  from  the  rain  priest  in  their  blankets  over 
the  left  arm.  The  gaming  ball,  which  remains  in  place  in  the  inner 
room,  is  not  seen  at  this  time  by  any  of  the  players.  The  players 
leave  the  house  of  the  rain  priest  at  midnight  without  speaking  a  word 
and  go  to  the  old  church,  built  by  the  Spaniards  and  now  a  ruin,  where 
the  leader  makes  an  excavation  the  depth  of  the  lower  arm  and  deposits 
the  offerings  to  the  deceased  players  of  i'yiinkolo'we.  After  deposit¬ 
ing  the  offerings  with  prayers  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  they  pass 
to  the  south  of  the  cross  in  the  center  of  the  graveyard.  The  leader  of 
the  players  removes  several  handfuls  of  earth  and  places  it  in  a  cloth. 
He  carries  it  to  the  rain  priest’s  house  and  deposits  the  earth  outside  the 
door,  when  they  return  to  the  leader’s  house,  where  a  rain  priest  (not 
the  one,  however, whom  the  leader  has  visited)  says  to  the  leader:  “Your 
great  ‘Moon  Mother’  and  stars  who  are  out  saw  you  come  from  the 
dead.  What  have  you  to  say?  What  do  37ou  know  about  your  Moon 
Mother  or  the  stars  or  A'wonawil'ona?  What  have  they  told  you? 
If  3rou  know  nothing  it  makes  no  difference.”  The  leader  tells  the 
rain  priest  what  he  heard  while  visiting  the  dead  in  the  graveyard 
and  the  rain  priest  replies,  “That  is  well.  I  hope  3fou  will  have  a 
good  time  and  win,  that  we  shall  have  much  rain  and  many  crops.” 
If  one  is  touched  1>37  the  dead  he  is  sure  to  win  the  game. 

All  sit  down,  and  with  a  slender  rod  of  cottonwood  root  that  has  been 
lighted  in  the  tire  the  shi'wanni  lights  a  corn-husk  cigarette  of  native 
tobacco.  A  match  must  not  be  used  to  light  this  cigarette.  Puffing 
it,  he  blows  the  smoke  and  motions  the  cigarette  to  the  six  regions, 
forming  a  circle  s37mbolic  of  the  whole  world.  He  then  hands  the  ciga¬ 
rette  to  the  leader,  who  repeats  the  form  and  hands  it  to  the  next  man, 
who  does  the  same.  The  cigarette  is  then  passed  to  some  of  the  friends 
present  who  are  going  to  bet  on  the  game.  When  only  a  bit  of  the 
cigarette  remains,  it  is  placed  in  a  basket  tray  for  the  night  (the  play¬ 
ers  and  watchers  sleep  in  the  house  of  the  head  pla37er)  and  in  the 
morning  it  is  cast  into  the  river,  to  go  the  abiding  place  of  the  Council 
of  the  Gods. 

After  the  cigarette  is  laid  in  the  basket  tray,  the  leader  of  players 
and  his  associates  put  on  their  moccasins,  and  the  rain  priest,  still  sit¬ 
ting,  lifts  the  basket  tray  and  prays  again  for  rain,  food,  etc.  After 
this  prayer  the  four  men  go  to  the  summit  of  Corn  mountain.  When 
they  all  return  the37  crush  ko'hakwa,  turquoise,  a'hoko  (a  red  stone  said 
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<bls  black  stone  is  found  i„  o(  ,1  "T  (s°  "amed  beC8u8e 

*mx  witb  corn  meal  and  corn  pollen  TM  ^  .turq"owe)»  which  they 
husk  with  small  feathers  from  a  bird  "  'T  ™  “  plaCed  in  a  corn 
of  Santa  Anna.  This  package  is  "  '  V*  ”  the  neighborhood 
where  the  game  is  played.  &  '  ai  earned  to  the  large  plaza 

pSa ‘at)  man  Tna  t0  the  hon“  o'  ^e 

“d  -™s  it  to  the  house ,  of  r  , Zruts  r  “K 

h'S  0<fen'ng»,  with  prayers  t£  ” ^T'r  .ff  ^ 

the  straw  counters  by  collecting  •  ‘  kls  SK  0  m  winning 

to  «*  sh'  ine  of  the^u  “‘t  Sod  oTwaf  “l*”"*  *» 
mountain,  where  he  makes  offerinos  a„f]  n,  r  the  summit  of  Corn 

Descending  the  mountain,  he  o-0fs  t‘0  th[  a-Ws  tor ,  success  m  the  game. 
Cactus  fraternity  and  secures  a  piece  of  '  '  T  U*!>ed  belonging  to  the 
about  12  inches  in  length  and  prays  “  Wh  T  arbore8ce™) 

do  not  let  anyone  touch  you  ( ’  ,V  ’  '  ^  /T  1  plMe  hou  in  the  plaza 
nu.ch  rain  and  all  things^  Tht  1™  ^  “  **  ^  ^e  «- 
a»d  prayer  meal  at  the.  base  of  the  >h  t  wh,  t  ?  °f  precious  beads 
of  the  cactus  bed.  He  afterward  ri  J  ^  h.W  kuown  as  the  father 
tia  tilipendula)  and  collects  several  pHe/  ^  datdeaf  ractus  (Opun- 

;;vthe  «*-  do  not  lot  u„vrt^7;r'fC  "w^\^you 
things  to  eat,  all  things  to  wear.”  He  ‘  U§  nmch  rain,  all 

plant  and  pulling  a  central  stalk  says:  “Give  nm^  n  gIauca 

gne  me  much  rain,  all  things  to  eat,  etc  ”  *  4,°,°d  “ckln  thegame; 


classified)  is  then  visited,  anTh^r^itsHf  A  Plant  °f  kiapuli  (n°t 
small  twig  with  several  branches  Ad  the  1  and  breaks  off  a 

m  a  cloth  and  carried  to  the  house  of  Up  a  are  ;vrapped  together 
watchers  and  players.  On  enterino-  tl  i  u  dei,  where  he  joins  the 

the  day  go  well  with  you.”  The  others  replT  “ Ilf  T  “J8:  “Ma-V 
he  leader  advances  to  meet  him  and  J,  7  ^od  come  to  you.” 
depositing  it  on  a  ledge  in  a  corner *  f  ,  t<  01Vey  the  bundle  of  plants, 
from  view.  He  then  calls  the  three  nh  ''T  Where  ifc  wil1  be  secure 

Uants,  which  are  grouped  to^ether^T68*^  G111  to  him 
abalone,  meal  and  corn  pollen  and  a  call +■  a  urcIu°ise,  ko'hakwa, 

a  cotton  string  with  one  black  a.vl  .  •  l  father,  to  which  is  attached 
base  of  the  bouquet  with  buckskin*  wh'  7  ^rUn§’  0,1  lf’  are  bound  to  the 
and  wrapped  wh  a  buckskin th2r T  lj'  tled  °Vei' the  «d 
Pared  the  four  watchers  each  I  i  f  "  h'  6  the  plants  are  being  pre- 
o'  **  foot  with  a  cotton  *°  ‘T  CentW  °f  «»  U 

pointing  toward  the  toes,  and  the  mores  ,  /’  ^  USed)’  the  ari°w 
18  observed  in  binding  on  the  arrow  A  V  ''T"  °n'  N°  secrecJ 
the  leader’s  wife  and  family , 6 wh<7  are  LlZTw  ^ 

23  eth — 04 _ 22  '  huuale  members  of 
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her  clan;  they  all  eat  heartily.  Coffee  and  water  are  freely  indulged 
in.  The  leader  addressing  his  players,  watchers,  and  the  rat  man, 
says:  “You  must  eat  much  now,  for  you  must  neither  eat  nor  drink 
while  the  game  is  being  played.”  Should  the  leader  of  the  game 
on  the  opposite  side  come  to  him  and  ask  if  he  did  not  wish  to  eat 
or  drink  with  him,  he  replies,  “Yes,  we  will  eat  with  atou,”  if  he 
thinks  it  is  best,  but  usually  the  invitation  is  refused.  After  the 
repast  the  four  players  and  four  watchers  gather  near  the  fireplace 
and  apply  bear  or  cougar  grease  under  and  above  each  eye  and  then 
place  red  hematite  over  the  grease.  The  leader  then  asks,  “Are  you 
ready?”  and  they  reply  “Yes,”  and  the  players  and  watchers  go  to 
the  plaza.  The  leader  takes  his  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza 
with  his  party;  the  players  of  the  other  side  sit  on  the  east  side  of  the 
plaza  by  the  old  Spanish  church.  The  game,  which  is  carried  by  the 


Fig.  1-1— Implements  used  in  i'yiinkolo'we. 


leader,  is  deposited  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza,  the  open  ends  of 
the  cups  to  the  east.  The  stone  disk,  ball,  and  straw  counters  are 
laid  upon  the  cups  (see  figure  Id).  A  party  from  each  side  is  dis¬ 
patched  for  sand,  and  the  first  leader  visits  the  house  of  the  rain 
priest  to  secure  the  gaining  ball  which  was  left  on  the  west  line  of 
meal.  If  it  has  moved  to  the  most  eastern  line,  the  leader  knows  that 
his  side  will  win,  lint  if  it  has  moved  only  to  the  second  or  third 
line,  he  can  not  tell  anything  about  it.  He  lifts  the  stone  while  he 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  rain  priest,  and,  drawing  a  breath  from  it, 
places  it  inside  his  shirt,  and  saying  to  the  rain  priest  “So'anni” 
(Good-by),  returns  to  the  plaza.  He  requests  one  of  the  watchers  to 
remove  the  disk  from  the  cups  and  carry  it  to  the  head  player  of 
the  opposite  side  and  ask  which  side  of  the  stone  disk  he  will 
choose — black  or  white.  When  the  side  is  chosen,  the  watcher 
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stands  with  the  stone  beside  the  stnl^  •  . 

and  throws  it  up,  and  if  the  side  exposed  isljlT  Pl  ®f  the  pIaza 

party,  the  watcher  carries  the  game  over  to  that  °vT  t.he  opposite 
g-arae  is  carried  to  the  first  leader  «  i  i  ,  Jat  Slde;  otherwise  the 
»«•  keep,  one  J  ^  <*  »  three 

1  be  cup  may  be  held  in  either  hand  I  '  tacin3'  a  cardinal  point, 
holds  the  disk,  the  ball  and  straw  '  "  )addlt[on  to  the  cup,  the  leader 

**•  Pile,  which  i;«  o.  7  i^chThioh  I  C  ^oul  Payers  sit  ,,v  the 
blanket  held  by  a  man  The  i”  ’  are  covercd  with  a  large 

leadev  order,  „L0;;;tpKItr.i:S,TSh,!d  l°  °"e  •»*»  »"d  the 

center  of  the  place  where  the  sand  w‘»  '  abom  li  feet  1,1  depth  in  the 

need  for  this  Lrpose  T ‘ ,  f  P  aCed'  A,,y  ™Pl™ent  may  he 
ration,  the  tops  ££  j  ““  « “<»*■  deposited  in  the  eL- 

Each  of  the  four  piayer-s  then  n  ^  ?*r  thi"?s  «»  detected, 

before  him  and  about  1.1  feet  f"o,„  il!  '""I  exca™tion  immediately 

corn-husk  package  of  precious 'offerings  “eluding  ^T^h  * 

Jhe  openings  are  then  covered  with  p-T.-Vh  !!,g  a  la«h°wanne. 
back  to  its- original  place.  Then  the  leader  wh'  a'  Sand,  18  hrou8'ht 
digs  a  hole  1£  inches  in  denth  ir  ti  •  ,  .  ts  on  the  east  side 

ancient  ko'hakwa  bead  He  then  d-6  Ug  l(i  °f  ln,n  and  deposits  one 
east  of  <he  other  and  T'"  ^  ,Bch  °r  s° 

vation  is  covered.  The  tim.n  *,  tmquoise;  then  the  exca- 

able  and  of  sufficient  size  ti  beVt  °.f  tho  best  quality  obtain- 

tbe  turquoise  must  be  np^,  not, aid! tT  Tb  ^  7“™  »"« 
another  hole  is  drilled  with  a  stick  o.-  •*  f  excavation.  Again 
of  the  hand  an  inch  o,  To  east  of  '  U'°" ^  ‘°  about  tbe  depth 
The  leader  runs  the  point  of  a  I  ,  6  tur,duois6  is  placed, 

the  black  stone  bead  and  tli  '  T'Ti  pencl|-sh»ped  stick  through 
hole  which  has  beenidriUed  XStS  1 

as  the  depth  of  the  hole  when  bp  „  ;+i  i  .  untl  lfc  Soes  as  far 

in  place,  and  covers  the’hole  with  blaok  bead 

k  8  C"P  lo  hi,  month  offers  a  silent  pravm  Thel'  "'T*  Mdi"S 
I  he  explanation  is  “We  sine-  with  d  phe  lips  do  not  move. 

The  song  is  to  the  crow  and  owl.  TheT  "I*  "7.  °ur  “P8-” 
the  mountains  and  find  it  km  °lrnei  can  hide  corn  in 

carry  the  ball  in  his  daw  and  ?  7  ****'  ^  the  owl  «mld 

had  Songs  are  also  add^sedtote  o7  w  * 

songs  the  leader  takes  from  his  shirt  the  ball  which  th’  A  ^  ^ 

fbTeatr’fromtoe  7  WI  dW 
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buried  plants.  He  then  stands  one  of  the  cups  over  the  ball,  and  the 
other  cups  are  placed  where  he  chooses.  He  brings  the  sand  up  well 
around  them,  and  lighting  a  husk  cigarette  putt's  the  smoke  over  the 
cups,  waving  the  cigarette  to  the  North,  West,  South,  East,  Zenith,  and 
Nadir,  that  the  rain-makers  of  the  six  regions  and  all  the  world  will 
send  rain  upon  Zufii.  All  this  is  done  under  cover  of  the  blanket. 
The  blanket  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  head  watcher  of  the  opposite 
side  goes  over  to  choose  the  cups.  The  cups  are  touched  with  the 
hand.  If  the  second  cup  touched  contains  the  ball,  six  straws  are  lost, 
and  the  players  are  again  covered  with  the  blanket.  The  cups  are 
taken  from  their  place,  the  small  package  of  corn-husk  offerings  is 
moved  a  little  nearer  to  the  center,  the  cups  and  ball  are  again  placed, 
and  the  blanket  is  removed.  Then  one  of  the  watchers  from  the 
opposite  side  comes  over  and  asks  for  the  bunch  of  straws  (there  must 
always  be  106  straws)  and  carries  it  to  his  side  and  hands  it  to  the 
rat  man.  Then  the  head  watcher  returns  and  pays  six  straws  for 
his  first  guess,  which  was  not  successful,  and  again  he  touches  the 
cups,  if  he  touches  the  one  with  the  ball  at  the  first  guess,  he  has  to  pay 
ten  straws,  and  accordingly  returns  to  the  rat  man  and  gets  the  straws. 
The  four  players  are  covered  again  to  change  the  cup  and  ball,  and  the 
corn-husk  offerings  are  again  moved  a  little  closer  to  the  plant  bunch, 
which  is  always  in  the  center,  and  the  ball  is  always  immediately  over 
this  spot,  but  the  three  cups  are  so  moved  and  the  sand  so  changed 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  know  the  center.  The  head  watcher 
from  the  opposite  side  then  brings  his  ten  straws  and  again  chooses. 

If  the  fourth  cup  he  touches  contains  the  ball,  he  must  pay  four 
straws.  Again  the  blanket  covers  the  plaj’ers,  the  cups  and  corn-husk 
package  are  changed,  the  man  returns  with  the  four  straws  which 
he  received  from  the  rat  man,  and  once  more  he  chooses  the  cups.  If 
the  third  cup  he  touches  contains  the  ball,  he  carries  the  game  over  to 
his  side,  and  the  playing  is  reversed.  The  game  is  not  won  until 
one  side  or  the  other  is  in  possession  of  all  the  straws.  When  the 
game  goes  back  to  the  first  party,  and  the  leader  places  the  ball,  he 
says  to  it:  “  If  you  wish  to  move  about,  go  outside  to  your  mother, 
Ko'hakwa  [referring  to  the  bead  planted  near  by],  but  do  not  go  to 
your  father,  Tlli'akwa  [Turquoise];  go  to  your  mother  and  soon 
return. ’’  The  game  sometimes  continues  four  days  and  nights.  It  has 
been  known  to  last  five  days.  One  must  never  sleep,  eat,  or  drink 
during  the  game,  which  goes  on  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather  or  how 
heavy  the  storm.  The  first  leader  of  the  game,  whether  he  is  success¬ 
ful  or  otherwise,  removes  all  the  deposits  but  the  black  archaic  bead, 
which  remains  permanently  in  the  ground,  and  carries  them  with  the 
game  to  his  home.  He  still  has  the  ball  given  him  by  the  rain  priest 
in  his  shirt.  The  wagers  are  also  carried  to  his  house,  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  afterward  given  to  the  winners.  He  places  the  game  and 
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:tZ;rey ««-  »«.«•  - 

th,e  other  wag’ei's  with  prayers  to  the' Gods' of^  ^  al*°°reT 
Awonawil'ona,  and  the  deceased  gamesters.  ‘  *  ’  rain-“ake^ 

is  retuS^thfotrer  H^f.8  th<>  PT*  of  *•  °ne  plays) 
offerings  made  by  his  side,  excepUhe  h'T  1.eade'c*rri®  *U  the 
in  a  small  corn-husk  naekawe  ill'  .slouamie’  to  Corn  mountain 
younger  God  of  WarHfhac  rS!  f  e“atthe  ‘hrine  °f  "» 
box,  and  „„  his  ,b°  “  bis  ™dM» 

Of  the  rain  priest  to  him  and  at  tl  “lolmtu“  cai™s  the  gaming  ball 
precious  beads  large  enough  to  encircle 


Fig.  15-Implements  used  in  ho'klamonnP. 


which  wrap  his  ,bw»  beads  to  t]>°se 

Ho  liamonne.  The  imnlemonfc.  ^ t  ,i  ■ 
ribbons  and  two  slender  sticks  P  1  ,  Us  giUne  are  a  ball  of  yucca 

through  a  piece  of  corncob  bavin  ^  shafpe,;ed  at  one  end  and  passed 
other  end  (see  figure  15)  The  viu-  <u°  1 UW  ’  pluines  inserted  in  the 
the  sticks  are  thia.wn  afit  f  r^  IXt  di  ^c  f  T* 

etrate  the  ball.  If  the  first  oluvo,-  7  !7  if  ?’ ,  lhe  obJect  18  to  pen- 
to  remain  in  place  until  the  other  party  ph\!7  'jf  h  ft  “  al'°Wed 
ball,  it  is  a  draw.  If  the  second  stick  ft/  i  ^  stlcks  strike  the 
it  falls,  and  the  first  player  removes  his  stick V  ' '  7k  7  where 

again.  The  one  who  strikes  the  ball  the  greate^ 
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the  game.  Ilo'kiamonne  is  a  precious  game  of  the  Zufiis,  being  one 
of  those  offered  to  the  Gods  of  War  at  the  winter  solstice.  The  game 
is  frequently  plaj'ed  for  rain,  and  when  played  in  this  connection 
sacred  meal  is  sprinkled  on  the  ground  before  the  ball  is  placed;  the 
one  who  first  penetrates  the  ball  lifts  it  lw  the  stick  and,  drawing  a 
breath  from  it.  offers  thanks  to  the  gods  that  the  rains  are  soon  to 
come. 

La'pochiwe..  The  implements  used  for  this  game  are  three  pencil  - 
like  sticks;  three  reeds  of  the  length  of  the  sticks,  one  of  them  with 


Fig.  16 — Plumed  sticks  and  reeds  used  in  playing  la'pochiwe. 


a  sharpened  stick  projecting  from  one  end,  and  one  longer  reed,  desig¬ 
nated  the  “chief,”  also  having  a  pointed  stick  attached  to  the  end.  Two 
Huffy  feathers  are  attached  to  each  reed  and  stick  (see  figure  16). a 
Three  sometimes  play  with  the  number  of  reeds  and  sticks  mentioned, 
but  when  more  than  two  play,  it  is  usual  to  increase  the  number  of 
sticks,  although  in  the  genuine  game  of  the  Gods  of  War  the  number 
does  not  exceed  seven. 

1  he  one  proposing  the  game  divides  the  six  smaller  reeds  and  sticks 
between  his  opponent  and  himself,  and  throws  the  “chief.”  The  game 


aThe  string  tied  to  the  second  stick  from  the  right  in  the  figure  has  no  significance. 
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playSte1^ted?„'i,;lht0We’  *“*■«'  «,  except  that  the 

is  o^toT r„Zm“y  *”*  di— •  ^po- 

«*  re  bow 

_____  gusen  coin  husks.  Any  number  of 


Fig.  u  implements  used 

£«»d  amf arrows  are  sL^tT  *"**>  “  «Pon  the 

«*■*«  id.  i  t  °f  40  °r  50  ,Mt  (*• 

0,6  ™*  C0>'erS  *  With  *  “°“"d  Of  eat-th 


Fig.  18-Implements  used  in  sa'yaflaknawe. 


ber  the  exact 

themo^d  low  tehelofr^ri  °'  ^o"  Tto  Yel™ 
at  some  other  point.  The  players  ainTto  s kZ th^a"™  £££ 
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roll  of  husks,  and  the  one  who  strikes  it  wins  the  game.  The  winner 
draws  the  husk  from  beneath  the  earth  with  the  arrow.  When  the 
arrow  strikes  the  mound,  but  does  not  touch  the  roll  of  husks,  it  is 
removed  by  the  one  who  secretes  the  object,  and  a  second  player  shoots 
his  arrow.  Each  player  takes  his  turn  until  the  wad  is  struck.  The 
one  who  had  the  arrangement  of  it  is  the  last  to  shoot,  and  naturally 
the  most  frequent  winner.  The  game  affords  great  amusement  to  the 
younger  men. 

Sal yatflaknawe  ( horns  Mil ,  or  killing  tlie  rabbit ).  Six  goat  horns 
are  placed  in  line  on  the  ground  at  equal  distances  apart  (in  figure  48 
only  four  appear),  and  the  players  stand  some  rods  away.  The  game 


Fig.  19 — Method  of  holding  arrows  in  playing  sho'wiyaltowe. 


begins  by  a  player  starting  to  run  and  at  the  same  time  throwing  a 
rabbit  stick  toward  the  horns.  He  is  entitled  to  as  many  horns  as  he 
strikes  and  may  continue  to  throw  the  stick  as  long  as  he  is  successful 
in  striking  a  horn.  The  one  who  strikes  the  largest  number  of  horns 
wins  the  game.a 

Sho' wiyaltowe.  Sho'wi}Taltowe  may  be  played  by  any  number  of 
persons,  each  one  being  provided  with  several  arrows.  Holding  an 
arrow  between  his  index  and  middle  fingers  and  thumb,  the  first  player 
throws  it  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet  (see  figure  19).  Then  a  second 
player  throws,  aiming  to  have  the  feathers  on  his  arrow  shaft  touch 

<i  Dr  Walter  Hough,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  observed  the  Indians  in  Mexico  playing 
this  game. 
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both  arrows  md  proceeLTo ^kenn'd'  ,  .  Y  ^  successfu1'  !a‘  takes 
player  throws  at  the  arrow  on  the  ground^ 'if  he^i^tf  **  WWh  ^  ^ 
in  place,  and  another  plaver  throw  .  V.  *  ’  the  arrow  remains 

arrows  which  are  touched  bv  his  o  '  'q  *°  °n'  eack  man  biking  the 
whether  the  feathers  ^  ri l  disputes  arise  as  to 

examine  the  arrows  with  the  close' andJ;he  men  stoop  and 
arrows  wins  the  game  If  ap  theVn  '  'Yd'  lhe  taker  of  a]I  the 
hi,  own  from  the  ground  and  a  tw  "  ^  each  PIa^r  takes 

MU  dnnav'e  tjaXraluu  j^T  Th™  “  Y8*"' 
neatly  interlaced  pad  of  corn  husl  s  withY"^^  °f  this  §'ame  is  a 
in8-  from  the  center  (see  ^^  20  Th h°  *  ^ GCt ' 

thG  S°Und  Pr°dUCed  *  ^  ^>f  these  shuYCYr  cY^mg  •  I 


jal-mbYY  upon  t0  th,e  UYe  °f  the  tread  of  the 

younger  boys  as  by  their  elders  a  ^  ^  ayed  as  frequently  by  the 
that  he  can  toss  the  shuttlecock  a  *  •”  ^  Wa^S  for  stakes-  One  bets 

is  the  number  special, °f  «““■  While  ten 
made  for  twenty,  fifty  and  H  the  8ame>  the  wagers  are  often 

of  failure,  the  other  player  tries  hlYkill  each  ' ^rtv  T*  Y  ^ 
the  game  until  one  or  the  other  Palt3  alternating  in 

be''0f  tic-,  only  o„0  randt^uTeV  tL  „“'eC0Ck  ?“  «*"• 

Si  fom-ya’munZ  ti’kwane.  The  hr.  i’  ?  '  inning  the  game, 
der  rod  longer  than  an  arrow  shaft  P  ot.thl,s  game  are  a  slen- 

lightning;  a  ring  about  24  inches  i  \Z1§Zafged  111  black>  symbolic  of 
bons,  and  a  ti'kfane °f  ^ca  ^ 
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This  game  (see  figure  21)  is  played  only  by  order  of  the  Great 
Father  Ko'yemshi,  and  is  used  exclusively  to  bring  rain. 

A  chosen  number  of  women, 
each  supplied  with  a  rod,  stand 
in  line  to  the  left  of  a  number 
of  men.  The  latter  are  pro- 
vided  with  a  racing  stick,  which 
they  kick;  and  the  women 
who  play  against  the  men  use 
the  yucca  ring,  tossing  it  from 
the  ground  with  their  sticks. 
Though  the  distance  covered  is 
short,  the  latter  seldom  win. 
This  game  is  rarely  played  at 
the  present  time.  The  writer 
observed  it  from  a  distance  and 
can  not  describe  it  in  detail. 

Po' pone  (stuffed  bag  or  hall). 
This  game  is  also  played  by 
the  Ko'yemshi  and  members  of 
the  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy)  frater¬ 
nity  during  the  intermission  of 
the  dances  of  the  anthropic 
gods  in  the  sacred  dance  court. 
Two  sides  are  formed  in  line, 
and  a  man  runs  out  from  one 
side  and  turns  his  back  to  his 
opponents,  one  of  whom  ad¬ 
vances  and  throws  a  small  bag 
filled  with  wool.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  striking  the  one  who 
has  his  back  turned,  the  latter 
must  join  the  side  of  the  one 
who  strikes  him;  but  should 
the  one  endeavoring  to  strike 
be  hit  from  the  other  side  be¬ 
fore  he  returns  to  his  ranks,  he 
must  pass  to  his  opponents’  side. 

These  children  of  nature  ap 
pear  to  derive  as  much  real 
enjoyment  from  this  game  as 
the  children  of  civilization  do 
from  their  game  of  tag. 

Po'pone  Magi' nan  e  {ball  whip¬ 
ping).  This  game  is  the  same  as  shinny,  or  bandy,  and  is  a  favorite 
betting  game.  The  ball  is  usually  made  of  buckskin. 
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Ta'chuni  sa'wanni.  This  ramp  ,  , 

rosy,  is  one  of  the  games  nlLed  in  fh  ,°  Iour  ring-around-a- 

Ko'yemshi  and  the  Galaxv  f rate  4  \  ^  ‘Sacred  dance  court  by  the 

whispered0"'  as  ^  ^ 

Ins  place  within  the  circle  and  hi  n  1  °n?  *S  CaugJlt’  he  takes 

?***■  When  the  ,mmCV  be 

increases,  and  it  reaches  its  ho,-  if  i  tniee,  the  amusement 

two  hop  about,  eaTo,:  ole  f„ T  Iff”  tw°  ™  left.  These 
joins  his  fellows,  now  „T, f  bacoming  exhausted  first 
order  to  win  the  content Z  •  ™  S‘(1e  °f  the  P!^a,  and  then  in 

'-fore  plaei,,,  his  other  lot  oMTr^uT6  £"?  "<>P  7  f  ^ 

hop  on  one  foot,  each  endeavoring-  to  outdo  tll  to  "f  pla-vers 

longest  in  the  field.  The  sono-  -no  •  ,  thers  and  remain 

of  words  which  the  Zunis  themselve^”3™8,  ^  game  is  a  repetition 
whh-h  they  believe  to  hlve“  L 7Z  b“‘ 

words  are:  Ya'chuni  sa'wanni  va'clmni  w  Ko->em'shl  gods.  The 
ku>,  shi'ki,  shi'ki.  shi’ki,  sh’i'ki,  VBuahJmm'y*‘m'  ku'ya’ya'an"i 

the  leaders  of  the  t^T' 'i i " <■  ] a.Jpij ' ! , ^Ch  around  the  waist, 
jump  about  the  plaza  At  time  tb  ?  ^  ^  m  thlS  Position  they 

ing  lines,  and,  clasping  tldT  llTT ’Tf T1  f°™  *»to«>PP<i 
hr  the  leaders  tell  storied of ^ 
love  with  their  mothers  Onp  i,Q  •  v  ...  then  fathers  fell  in 
his  mother,  and  when  he  was  old  en"  'b  if'"8  ot  llow  he  came  from 
bow  and  some  arrow  reed  and  Is  b  8  a  8  8randfather  -ade  him  a 
to  hunt  game  ThI  lie  Y  8  tae  arrow  he  went  otf 

many  deer.  He  f  ^ 

but  his  success  in  the  hunt  hLl  broZl  ,  ,  f°  SOme  of  “«  meat, 
compelled  to  fast  until  his  return  home  Th’  T"5"  ™“S  that  lle  ™ 
i»  sung  by  the  other  leader  He  gtes  his  exn  ''  ““°U,W  ^ 

birth,  how  finally  he  is  able  to  nefn  \  expenence  Previous  to  his 
covers  that  there  is  a  lad  b,  wS  he  866  *  H“le  aiaI 
he  decides  then  that  he  will  „„  ,  b  .  come  0,,t  into  the  world; 

His  parents  and  grandparents  W0“b' 

idt  e;i  oi « fzd/ze,B  7piies  «»•  ^ 

kills  them,  and  the  rain  cl  e,  I'trf  'T7  deer  "ear  the  «™field  he 
chorus,  which  is  sung  constantly 

rupture  of  the  membrane*  lli  f  ®.  ,  .  game>  compares  the 

How  out  through  the  holes  in  the  rocks ^'t^^ "woods' of  T  T™8*  ^ 

as  follows:  ‘“Kiash'tuwiwi  b i.r.  \  words  of  the  chorus  are 
kwa'chi  kwa'chi,  kwa'chi  chi  chi'chi Ih™  kWa'Ch'’  kiil'ijiln 

Ta'sholiwe  {wood  reeds).  The  implement*  nf  n  • 

StoVe8'  “'0red  . . .  »"  one  side  ZXZL** 
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other;  forty  small  stones,  a  stone  disk,  and  straws  or  slender  strips  of 
wood.  This  game  is  played  out  of  doors.  The  stones  are  laid  in  a  circle, 
broken  into  four  segments,  with  a  disk  in  the  center.  From  two  to  four 
persons  generally  play,  but  the  number  is  not  limited  to  four.  The 
staves  are  held  vertically  over  the  disk  and  thrown  downward  with 
force  (see  plate  lxxxiv).  The  three  colored  sides  coming  up  entitles 
the  player  to  move  his  marker  by  ten  of  the  stones.  The  three 
uncolored  or  white  sides  coming  up  gives  the  player  five  moves;  two 
uncolored  and  one  colored  up  gives  the  player  three  moves;  two  col¬ 
ored  and  one  uncolored  up  entitles  the  player  to  two  moves.  The 
markers,  being  moved  in  opposite  directions,  sometimes  meet.  In 
such  case  the  last  player  is  said  to  be  killed  and  must  begin  again  at 
the  starting  point.  The  first  one  around  the  circle  wins  the  game, 
provided  his  count  does  not  cany  him  beyond  the  starting  point,  in 
which  event  he  must  continue  going  around  until  his  counter  reaches 
the  doorway,  or  spring,  as  the  opening  is  often  called." 

Tdn'kalawe.  This  is  similar  to  quoits,  and  is  played  as  frequently 
by  young  boys  as  by  their  elders.  Any  number  may  play.  The 
stakes  are  placed  on  a  corncob  or  sometimes  on  a  stone  planted  in 
the  ground.  The  players  throw  a  stone  disk,  aiming  to  strike  a  line 
marked  on  the  ground.  The  one  coming  nearest  has  the  privilege  of 
throwing  first  at  the  stake.  If  the  corncob  is  knocked  over  and  the 
disk  remains  by  it,  the  thrower  has  another  chance;  if  the  disk  goes 
beyond  the  corncob,  he  loses;  if  it  falls  short  of  the  cob,  he  wins. 

A'lret'laknav'e  (stones  kill).  The  implements  of  this  game  are  a 
number  of  small  fiat  stones,  having  a  different  color  for  each  side,  and  a 
stone  slab  with  geometrical  markings.  An  improvised  board  is  some¬ 
times  marked  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  specified  size  for  the  board, 
this  being  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  number  of  angles.  The 
stones  are  placed  on  all  the  intersections  of  the  geometrical  drawing 
except  the  central  one.  The  first  player  moves  to  the  center,  where 
his  man  is  jumped  by  his  opponent.  The  stones  may  be  moved  in  any 
direction  so  long  as  the  lines  are  followed.6 

nTa'sholiwe  (ta  from  ta'vve,  wood;  sho'liwe,  arrow  reeds)  is  played  extensively  by  the  Zufiis, 
although  the  writer  has  never  observed  prominent  men  playing  it.  Notwithstanding  the  Zufiis  claim 
that  they  adopted  the  game  from  the  Navahos,  the  Sia  Indians,  who  call  it  wash'kasi,  regard  it  as  one 
of  their  oldest  games.  Instead  of  the  circle,  they  form  a  square  with. ten  stones  on  each  side  (see 
The  Sia,  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology).  Dr  E.  B.  Tylor,  in  his  paper  on 
“American  lot  games  as  evidence  of  Asiatic  intercourse  before  the  time  of  Columbus,”  refers  at  length 
to  this  game,  giving  a  diagram  of  it  as  played  by  the  Apache  Indians,  which  is  identical  with  the  form 
of  the  game  as  played  by  the  Zufiis.  Mr  Culin,  in  Chess  and  Playing  Cards,  calls  attention  to  a  form  of 
ta'sholiwe  known  as  “  tern  thla  nah  na  ta  sho  li  we  (of  all  the  regions  wood  canes).”  The  writer  has 
not  discovered  any  such  form  as  is  described  by  Mr  Culin,  but  a  Zufii  will  sometimes,  when  he  wishes 
to  play  sho'liwe,  refer  to  the  canes  as  tPm'da  na'nakwe  sho'liwe  (all  grandfathers’  arrow  reeds,  i.  e., 
reeds  of  our  forefathers). 

f>The  Zufiis  also  make  the  checkerboard  within  a  circle,  and  in  this  case  they  have  the  advantage 
of  resorting  to  the  periphery  when  cornered.  Some  of  the  older  men  of  Zufii  declare  that  this  game, 
when  it  came  originally  to  Zufii  from  Mexico,  was  played  with  a  set  of  stones  for  one  side  and  a  stick 
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— a"d  i,ytokol°‘-  -™  been 
the  other  games  of  the  Gods  „  V  T'"0"168'  U  »  Probable  that 
dittoes  are  attended  with  more  or  lo*  "  '  "  P  ayed  under  certain  con- 
not  observed.  Iess  ceremonJ'  which  the  author  has 

Arts  and  Industries 

house  building 

upon  another  in  a  suction  of  ten-  ^  ^  built  °ne 

«ooi  or  yard  of  the  onTne^Tl  ^  °f  °*e  the 

tiers  of  dwellings  are  successive^’  d,*s°  on  untl1  111  some  cases  live 
few  houses,  however,  are  over  two^st  ^  t***  LXXXV);  on]3'  a 
^unis,  as  among  more  civilized  op  i  01  le*  ln  height.  Among  the 
confer  importance  upon  the  possesssm- '"Vi " IT'  °,ffloiaI  position 
lower  houses;  those  of  more  mode  t  n  "<‘al'hy  class  live  in  the 
poorer  families,  as  a  rule  content  the  T’  aborel  "'hile  ‘he 
stones.  No  one,  naturally,  would  climb  tc  \T  "  th<i  l‘PPermost 
means  to  live  below.  The  houses  wh  I  ,  ®  *rarret  wh°  had  the 

(sun-dried  bricks  composed TiJ  V  ^  ot  stone  »"d  adobe 
forms),  are  clustered  about  three  plazas  cm  ”"  m°lded  “  'voode" 

-  plastering  the 

that  their  rights  were  infringed  1  Prerogative  and  would  feel 
atone  foundations,  build Z wall  ThT*  "?  <*» Me"  1»J  the 

a-s  beams  to  support  the  roof.  C . ‘  ^  '"f  which  se™ 

distance  and  are  dressed  bv  the  Zuni  §'  f  ‘  blOU§ht  froni  a  long 
Placed  (see  plate  lxxxvi)  caref,db  .  TTT®  u  After  «*  are 
crosswise  upon  rafters,  brush  is  spread  '  ^  ^  b°Ughs  are  ,aid 
covered  with  earth,  forming  a  roof  »  J  and  the  whole  is 

Little  girls  assist  in  bringing^ the  wat “ e.no^  for  thin  climate. 

working  industriously,  and  trudJin^fr  ’  T  •"  mixing  the  m°rtar, 

tive  water  vases  on  thdr  heads  in  ^fo  .  ^  ”Ver  with  «*ir  diming 

The  lower  houses  as  well  u™  (JUlte  Aptian, 

ways  in  the  roof,  through  which  Jdm"  piss 

Phe  doorways  are  so  small  thsu  m  as  °thei  entrances. 
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entrances,  which  were  in  some  cases  circular  openings  in  round  stone 
slabs  of  considerable  thickness,  just  large  enough  for  one  to  pass 
through  by  assuming  a  horizontal  position.  These  doorways  were 
closed  with  round  stone  slabs  held  in  place  by  props  of  strong  polesA 
The  houses  are  so  provided  with  interior  doors  that  almost  the  entire 
older  portion  of  the  village  can  be  put  in  communication  without 
passing  outside  the  communal  structure.  Small  openings  made  in 
the  walls  to  admit  light  are  tilled  with  irregular  pieces  of  selenite. 
The  chimneys  are  composed  of  cooking  utensils  with  perforated  bases, 
placed  one  upon  another  and  cemented  together.  When  a  cooking 
pot  can  no  longer  serve  its  original  purpose,  it  is  stored  away  for 
future  use  in  the  chimney.  After  the  house  is  constructed,  the  exte¬ 
rior  and  interior  walls  are  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  plaster  made 
of  earth  and  water.  It  is  applied  with  the  hand,  which  is  swept  over 
the  wall  in  semicircles  (see  plate  lxxxvii).  In  working  the  plaster 
the  woman  keeps  her  mouth  filled  with  water,  which  is  skillfully 
applied  to  the  wall,  when  necessary,  in  the  manner  in  which  a  Chinese 
laundryman  sprinkles  clothes.  The  inner  walls  are  whitened,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  white  clay  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  applied 
with  a  rabbit-skin  glove.  The  gloved  hand  is  dipped  into  the  liquid 
and  then  rapidly  passed  over  the  wall.  The  color  of  the  outer  walls  is 
usually  of  the  dark  color. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

Assistance  in  the  fields  is  obtained  as  follows:  A  member  of  a  fra¬ 
ternity  asks  the  mo'sona  (director)  for  help,  and  he  designates  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  fraternity  to  assist  their  fellow.  The  female  head 
of  the  house  or  the  daughter  or  perhaps  both  go  to  the  people  of 
their  clan  asking  the  assistance  of  the  sons  of  the  families;  the  pater¬ 
nal  heads  of  these  houses  also  give  their  services,  so  that  the  work  is 
not  confined  to  a  single  clan.  The  only  time  the  people  of  a  ki'wksine * * * * *  6 
are  called  upon  for  such  work  is  when  a  house  is  to  entertain  a 
Sha'lako.®  The  laborers  are  entertained  at  an  evening  meal  after  the 
return  from  the  fields  each  day  by  the  family  for  whom  they  work. 
The  clans  of  the  heads  of  the  house  also  aid  in  the  entertainment. 

These  primitive  agriculturists  have  observed  the  greatest  care  in 
developing  color  in  corn  and  beans  to  harmonize  with  the  six  regions — 
yellow  for  the  North,  blue  for  the  West,  red  for  the  South,  white  for 
the  East,  variegated  for  the  Zenith,  and  black  for  the  Nadir.  They 

«  Although  the  Zufiis  arc  perfectly  aware  that  stone  doorways  were  in  early  use  among  their  people, 
the  only  perfect  specimen  to  be  seen  in  this  village  belongs  to  an  aged  theurgist  who  mourns  the  fact 

that  his  people  have  not  preserved  these  objects  of  their  ancient  architecture.  In  the  Eighth  Annual 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1891,  in  a  paper  entitled  “A  Study  of  Pueblo  Architecture,”  by 

Mr  Victor  Mindeleff,  is  a  most  interesting  pen  picture,  on  p.  192,  containing  a  reference  to  stone 

doorways  discovered  in  ruins. 

6  See  Ki'whsiwe  and  their  functions,  p.  62. 

c  See  Annual  festival  ot  the  Sha'liiko.  p.  227. 
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:‘"d  »'  -dfou,  the  deepest  card™, 
ate  remarkable  ^  »"d  there 

Of  purple  corn,  and  black  corn  .  here  are  several  shades 

found  in  the  beans  which  '  °  SJame  variefy  of  shades  is  to  be 

corn  and  all  oTZ^t  ZIT" 7  "’e  COr"fie,d-  Much  of  the 
Pescado,  and  Ojo  Caliente  The"  l:ir,n,"C  districts  of  Nutria, 

near  Zuhi  and  elsewhere  I^T  *  a'S°  °Ver  “>®  ^ 

the  farming  districts  are  not  irrigated  ThTcorn  i  **?**!  ,rom 
so  as  to  g-ive  a  better  chance  fm  1  i  s  ^  OWn  ln  clusters 

three  to^dST^rfr"1  U“*  arW  la"d-  The 
tion  of  one  will  answer  for  all  Thf  7  f  »P™g.  The  descrip, 
ieat  the  base  of  a  ™ ite^le  monTtata 

Winch  is  deep,  is  between  36  and  id  fed  W  18 h  v° o' /  f'T’ 
and  is  a  beantiful,  clear  sheet  of  water  Th/v -  3  '  ’"*>> 

may  sink  to  his  neek,  but  the  force  of '  the  taterT-  7  “ 

the  earth  is  so  srreat  u,  „,.o  t  ,  .  watei  <X!5  Jt  comes  from 

that  a  woman  returning  to  Oi!i'rlV  t  U,ncl'u,f-r  bottom,  It  is  said 

milling  stones,  about  Z£Z*  vf™ 'a/l  “  77  1°^ 
to  go  into  the  spring  to  drink  am  f  ,  allowed  the  I.ttle  animal 

40  *6  ^>.“7.  “1  be  disappeared  fotevm- froL  ““ 

ga,-::; 

miles,  while  the  other  rmoct  ,  &  ^  an  aiea  about  3£  bJ 


9  l 


miles,  while  the  other  does  not  irrioom  c  1 

main  ditch  is  lower  than  the  other Toftc  7°  *  ^  Since  the 

it  in  order  that  a  greater  force ’of  .  becomes  necessary  to  dam 

into  the  higher  ditch  To  J. ,  7  ““*y  *°  from  the  spring 

number  of  “tree  hot  whfeTnd  •  ,  “7  earth  is  banked  between  f 
flows  into  the  ditch  The  da  n  •  "  -ln?  W  l  ,L  the  water  of  the  spring 

at  the  request  of  those  wh!  Z‘"g  '7°7  ““  ““*«  <*  the  dife 

stick  or  board  o,  any  otbe,  kT  d  T'  the  “«*•«  No 

Zunis,  and  there  is  "0  histo rv n  1  7^  “easure  is  “<*d  by  the 

ment  of  such  articles.  Disputes  wffehe  wT  *7  °f  the  e|nploy- 
one  does  occur  the  governor  of  /uni  „,i  a  SeUom  °«mr;  when 

business  of  the  governor  to  see  that  he  wlter  h  r'fr'  ■!'  “* 

When  tlte  writer  visited  Toy  ?,  Is  falrl-v  distributed. 

making,  under  the  dT^SL  rf  t  “XTf  ti,  T'  7  ^  ~ 

££s&z:£  =r  hv:r  ^ ~ 

thtsgarden  it  ZLZ^Z  h^Ih 

near  ^he  ^el™  7  g°"r<h  are  «■%  grown 

^  at 

ZmUs  havf  be  Je  ^ 
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majority  of  the  Zunis  leave  the  village  and  settle  in  comfortable  houses 
in  the  farming  districts  for  the  summer,  remaining  as  late  as  possible 
in  the  autumn.  Some  few  have  found  the  country  home  so  greatly 
preferable  that  they  have  taken  up  their  permanent  abode  at  their 
farms,  but  this  does  not  prevent  their  prompt  attendance  at  ceremo¬ 
nials  held  in  Zuni. 

When  the  corn  has  been  gathered  it  is  brought  home  and  spread  on 
the  roof.  After  the  husk  has  been  removed,  the  ears  are  stacked  with 
great  precision  and  care  in  the  storage  rooms.  Corn  husking  is  as 
much  of  a  frolic  with  the  Zunis  as  it  was  with  the  youths  and  maidens 
of  our  own  country  districts  in  the  past.  Wherever  corn  is  seen  on 
the  roof  one  is  pretty  sure  to  hear  the  merry  voices  of  the  buskers, 


Fig.  22 — Shelter  for  the  field  guardian. 


though  the  red  ear  does  not  suggest  the  kiss.  The  Zunis  are  not  much 
given  to  kissing,  though  they  are  not  entirely  free  from  it;  the  young 
men  kiss  their  favorite  girls  on  the  si}",  and  fathers  are  fond  of  kissing 
their  infants. 

The  soil  is  harrowed  with  primitive  implements,  and  the  wheat  is 
threshed  in  the  farming  districts  where  it  is  raised,  goats  and  occasion¬ 
ally  horses  taking  the  place  of  threshing  machines.  The  wheat  is 
winnowed  by  tossing  it  in  baskets  made  for  the  purpose.  It  is  stored 
either  in  large  bins  constructed  of  stone  slabs  or  in  immense  pottery 
jars  in  the  storage  rooms.  A  Zuni  storage  room  (figure  23)  contains  a 
promiscuous  mass  of  material  ranging  from  objects  of  the  most  sacred 
character  to  those  of  little  or  no  value. 
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Ihe  Zufiis  aim  to  keeu  t  vcir' 

to  provide  against  failure  of  cronsWfl  f"*1"  P"  han<1  '"‘touched 
from  experience.  Starvation  ?■ y  haTe  Im™«<  this  lesson 

relief  from  other  pueblos  Wl  “  T1  C°mpe,ied  to  seek 
from  the  Zums  J  the  t„e  reafo,!  *nb“  *»&t  aid 

to.t^^^^^.^^formtpartingaredcolor 

«lohe  walls,  are  at  the  souZr “ eXe^' tT’  ^  m  PTOt“W 
""  energetic  little  women  m™  ^ 


stent  Mre,1intrfMSatXvamarv'g  If'l*'  whil'h  require 
Watermelons,  muskmelons  V  "  ],al  c^ed  "v  the  burning  ; 
raised  in  great  abundance  °are  grown  TX  *»*  "  ^ 

t'o.n  but  are  preserved  for  winter  use  "°Th  ’  P''  . . .  «*»» 

are  laid  away  in  the  .  ’■  ^  le  watermelons  and  oni 

melons  are  seeded  from  the  ,md  'mi"  d  ''77'^  preparation;  the  mu 
wliich  are  found  at  the  farming  districts11"1? °U  ^  of,ovvtl 
strips,  as  one  would  pare  an  anole  f  i  ■  1  a,sh  ls  cut  mto  lc 
tl-e  sun.  Chillis,  which  are Xthirid TX  !"to  a"d  dried 

and  Irnng  on  the  outer  walls  to  dry  The  '  •if16  stn,"K  to?811 
sondjeradobe  wall  gives  a  pleasanibit'of  contrastingeolor  H^^II1edit 

^rrS7  "'ed  * 
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plants0  are  cured  for  winter  use,  most  of  them  being  tied  in  bunches 
and  hung  in  the  storage  rooms,  as  are  also  the  medicinal  plants. 

Peaches  are  raised  in  the  foothills,  where  there  is  more  moisture 
than  below.  The  trees  are  low,  many  of  them  not  over  3  feet  in 
height,  some  even  less.  Their  spreading  limbs  are  laden  with  fruit 
when  the  season  is  favorable,  but  the  crop  is  plentiful  only  every  other 
year.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  all  families  that  have  orchards,  or  some 
of  the  members  of  each  family,  move  to  the  orchards  and  remain  in 
temporary  huts  or  permanent  structures  until  the  fruit  is  gathered,  in 
many  instances  until  it  is  dried.  Though  the  fresh  fruit  is  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  even  green  peaches  stewed  and  sweetened  are  a  treat,  care 
is  taken  to  dry  large  quantities  for  the  winter.  The  Palle  family, 
the  richest  in  Zuhi,  dry  their  fruit  on  the  top  of  a  great  rock  which 
appears  to  be  inaccessible  to  any  but  an  Indian.  A  man  of  this  family, 
now  deceased,  who  wore  female  attire  placed  the  peaches  on  this  rock 
at  the  time  when  the  writer  visited  the  orchard.  This  is  a  delightful 
season  for  the  Zunis,  and  especially  for  the  children,  who  spend  their 
days  eating  peaches  and  rolling  over  the  sand  hills. 

SALT  GATHERING 

The  annual  journey  to  the  Zuni  salt  lake*  for  the  purpose  of  gather¬ 
ing  salt  is  an  important  event  with  the  Zunis,  as  it  is  with  the  other 
pueblos,  and  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  ceremonies.  In  July  the 
first  body  of  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests)  gather  together  in  the  ancestral 
chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  (rain  priest  of  the  North  and  high  priest 
of  Zuhi)  to  arrange  for  the  annual  journey,  and  earl\-  the  following 
morning  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  announces  from  the  house  top 
that  those  in  need  of  salt  must  be  ready  to  start  in  four  days,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  that  day,  for  the  home  of  the  Salt  Mother/1  The  women 
never  go.  On  this  occasion  each  man  of  the  first  body  of  rain  priests6* 
takes  his  turn  in  regular  order  in  leading  the  party.  He  is  accom- 

<i  In  1902  the  writer  collected  a  large  number  of  edible  and  medicinal  plants,  which  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Dr  F.  V.  Coville,  curator  of  botany,  National  Museum,  for  classification,  and  will  be 
described  in  a  later  publication. 

bThe  following  facts  regarding  this  lake  are  kindly  furnished  by  Mr  N.  H.  Darton,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey: 

The  Zuni  salt  lake  is  situated  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  valley  of  Carrizo  Creek,  42  miles  south  by 
east  from  Zuni  pueblo.  Sinking  abruptly  below  the  sloping  plain  of  the  surrounding  valley  is  a  round, 
crater-like  depression  about  a  mile  broad  and  200  feet  deep.  In  its  center  rise  two  symmetrical  vol¬ 
canic  cinder  cones  about  150  feet  high,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  salt  lake,  and  to  the  south  a 
nearly  smooth  plain  floored  with  wash  from  the  slopes.  The  lake  is  an  oblong  body  of  water  extend¬ 
ing  east  and  west  across  the  northern  end  of  the  depression,  with  a  length  of  about  4,000  feet  and  a 
breadth  somewhat  less.  Apparently  the  lake  occupied  the  entire  floor  of  the  depression  at  one  time, 
but  by  evaporation  and  the  deposition  of  mud  it  has  greatly  diminished  in  size.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  are  saturated  with  common  salt,  containing  26  per  cent,  according  to  Professor  C.  I,.  Herrick. 
As  the  natural  evaporation  progresses  salt  is  deposited.  Although  no  deep  borings  have  been  made 
the  depression  appears  to  contain  a  salt  deposit  of  considerable  thickness,  mixed  with  a  small  amount 
of  mud  washed  from  the  surrounding  slopes  and  dust  carried  by  the  wind. 

eSee  Zuni  version  of  Origin  of  the  salt  lake,  p.  58. 

rtThe  first  body  of  rain  priests  comprises  the  rain  priests  of  the  six  regions,  the  elder  and  younger 
brother  Bow  priests,  and  the  Priestess  of  fecundity. 
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panied  by  the  elder  and  younger  broth*,.  u 

of  the  lio'yemshi.  Every  ma“n  whot  ,  TfT**  “d  P*«<>”»*0» 
offerings  to  Ma'lokat'si  tile  sniritmi]  "  °  '  the  ake  Plepares  Phime 
ing  them  to  the  rain  priest  who  is  t,  .  Z  T  T™  (saIt>’  »"d  <™0- 
with  tiie  words:  “I  wish  to  go  to  mysLlt  Moll'''  ?"?“  5s1the  offering 
for  a  Part  of  herself.”  The  rain  nriest.  r  .»•  "I"  /  Wlsh  to  ask  her 

expressions  of  thanks  The  salt  ,i  "S  '  eceives  fche  offerings  with 

prepare  phtme  offering!  ,  ^  ^ 

Moon  Mother,  and  the  L„  Mo^hm  The  e  dL  ap'd  y"'  F”T  ■*'“ 
How  priests  also  make  offerings  to  each  of  the  1  7  w'  ,>rotller 

personatorsof  the  Ko'yemshi "malm  d  ^°ds  of  Wai-  The 

At  sunrise  of  the  mornW  r / °  u'l  the  Cou'>cil  °f  the  Gods, 
heads  of  those  who  are  to  make  (he  o’  '  j°U1'nej  i§  to  beSin  the 

suds  and  their  entire  bodies  are  bathed  "Th  6  are  Wash.ed  in  Tucca 
see  to  it  that  the  men  are  provided  wit  I,  m  "°'Uen  ot  the  family 
meat  and  wafer  bread— h/fact  the  1  „•  1  SUftt'Ient  quantity  of  jerked 
things  for  the  occasion  °f  theh* 

tops  to  witness  the  departure  of  tie th ^  the  h««- 

a  prayer  for  their  success  and  safe  return  ^Th61^’  ^  ^  °fferiri^ 

the  journey  carries  the  nlume  ntr  •  .  "  lain  Pnest  who  makes 

fi  •  -  UJe  plume  ottermofs  g-iven  him  i 

their  announcement  that  they  wished  "i  .■  '  ,ne"  uPon 

Nai'uchi,  elder  brother  Bow  Driest  •  -  '  J^.1  *  le  ^alt  Mother, 

bus,  which  consists  of  two  slats  ah’  h,S  ri§ht  hand  a  ^horn- 

each  attached  to  end  of  a  cord  ^  t  !°U*’  °Val  at  one  end, 

sisting  of  plumes  and  a  diminutive  shield  ami  orte,'in«s  con- 

elder  God  of  War  Mp'4,o  .  ",  an  bow  and  arrows  for  the 

rhombus  and  similar  offerings  toTlT'  "“'T  l!ow  pHe«t,  carries  a 
proceed  „„  foot  and  are  X«i  ,  ''  U°d  °f  War'  The  three 

Ko'yemshi  who  sp,  tie  Za  '  ,  A  f  C',U  <Grea‘  Father) 

whirled  for  the  Th°  . 

party,  mounted  on  burros  follow  a  ],  f  , , ,  Jhe  rest  of  the 

the  extra  burros  that  are  to  bring  back  tt"  The  .  pVi"''  """*** 
mg  to  Air  Darton  is  42  miloa  ti  i  •  ht  salt  lake,  accord- 

before  sunset  on  ’the  second  Z  1?*  ''°'"  is  "•** 

crossed,  but  the  trail  i  1  ‘  Mtla  langes  of  mountains  are 

Of  timbered  country  the  one  d™"?8  |ai'e'®iV  through  long  stretches 
There  are  seyeral  shrines  be, we  7 -  Tg  «■“  •"**"<*  »f  water. 

°wi;r  mZZ""  FatheJ  r“  aT'"hi'ther'aJtpZ,:f h  Pl""’° 

^rttrZhiiZSrSFr^ 

^  "'Tnye  ealled  the  Indian  to  task 


“Sec  p.  33. 

D“‘0n  *,,a"U'  ““  “  “*  -■  -  -  *  .h.  ,„tb.. 
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the  water,  the  old  man  exclaimed:  “These  springs  are  at  the  house 
of  the  Kok'ko  ko'han  (white  godsa),  and  a  Zuni  would  not  dare  to 
camp  near  by.”  Thus  the  guide  had  purposely  led  the  party  from  the 
main  trail  in  order  that  the  sacred  spot  should  not  be  desecrated. 

The  party  had  not  proceeded  far  on  the  following  morning  when 
the  old  Indian  came  close  to  the  writer,  and,  pointing  to  an  extensive 
ruin,  whispered:  “There  is  the  house  of  the  Kia'nakwe;  1  will  take 
you  to  see  it.”  The  writer  suggested  that  they  await  the  others,  who 
were  but  a  short  distance  behind.  This  was  a  mistake.  It  is  never  well 
to  give  an  Indian  too  much  time  to  think.  The  gods  communicated 
with  him  and  warned  him  that  if  he  should  visit  the  house  without 
the  permission  of  the  director  of  the  personators  of  the  deceased 
Kia'nakwe,  Zuni  would  be  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction.  There¬ 
fore  the  party  found  it  necessary  to  visit  these  ruins  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  guide,  who  remained  behind  and  grieved  much  because 
the  horses  were  permitted  to  tread  upon  the  sacred  soil.  The  writer, 
however,  hoping  to  induce  the  Indian  to  accompany  her  to  the  ruin, 
remained  behind  and  persuaded  him  to  do  so.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  dismount  and  leave  his  animal  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  sacred  spot,  and  while  he  pointed  out  the  various  sacred  springs, 
man}’  of  which  were  so  covered  that  one  would  not  dream  of  the 
presence  of  the  living  water,  the  corral  in  which  Ku'yapalksa,  a  female 
warrior  bearing  the  name  of  ‘Cha'kwena  (see  page  35),  and  the  mother 
of  all  game,  kept  game,  and  other  points  of  interest  to  the  writer,  he 
uttered  lamentations  that  he  must  die  within  four  days  for  offending 
the  gods  by  visiting  the  forbidden  spot. 

After  camping  on  the  second  evening,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
Indian  was  prevented  from  continuing  his  journey  to  the  lake.  The 
old  guide  said:  “You  are  Americans  and  can  follow  in  the  morning, 
but  I  am  a  Zuni,  my  mother  (referring  to  the  Salt  Mother  at  the  lake) 
calls  me,  and  I  must  go  and  sleep  contentedly  by  her.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  I  have  seen  her,6  and  I  can  not  rest  until  1  have  reached 
my  mother.” 

Before  the  stars  had  ceased  their  twinkling  in  the  early  morning,  the 
writer  was  awakened  by  the  old  guide  addressing  her:  “Mother,  I  do 
not  care  to  eat,  I  must  go,  and  you  can  follow  later.”  He  was  again 
with  difficulty  restrained.  Before  sunrise  the  guide  and  the  writer 
started  from  camp  ahead  of  the  party.  For  a  time  he  chatted  gaily, 
telling  many  stories  of  interest,  until  he  had  the  first  peep  of  the  home 
of  the  Gods  of  War,  which  is  a  volcanic  peak  rising  from  the  lake  (see 
plate  exxxviii),  when  he  immediately  removed  from  his  head  the  ker- 
ehief  and,  taking  out  his  prayer-meal  bag  prayed  and  sprinkled  meal 


“So  named  because  these  people,  who  were  the  Kia'nakwe  wore  white  cotton  blankets.  The 
house  referred  to  is  an  extensive  ruin  (see  Destruction  of  the  Kia'nakwe  and  songs  of  thanksgiving). 
6  Xo  Zuni  visits  this  lake  except  by  permission  of  those  who  have  authority. 
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“X"Xh  *  IH  :«  tbi"f  ™  *0  he  seen;  al,  w»s 

•*  -f‘  ■*> 

:M2  ir  '•;t::::.:;i — «**■ 

lake  bed  and  Ire  r  X  I  2  T***?  *•  •*'■»  <%  of  the 

Ko>e„,Shi.  As  srr . . 

awav.  the,-  must  be  rebuilt  when  ocliou  requi  1  s“  1  °  T™'' 
tures  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  1,1  e  D  “  stru°- 

coneftr,“ian3’  “d  -  -  *  xtu  ?„f 

deHTt^^e  lX“lt  ^  X  X  “»"■*«*  »* 

SSSssr.  rwSTs=rS 

caravan  stopped  at 

Zunls  made  n<>  demands  upon  the  Hopi«  whatever  h„, '  ,,  10 

treated  them  as  distinguished  guests  Tl  v  ’  *  the  contrary 

collect  salt  here  each  tribe  bfi  Tho  Navahos  and  Apaches  also 

lecting  the  salt,  ktthoug the  ^  ^ 

each  of  the  various  tribes.  °  sp“c“l1  raoth<!1'  °f 

iiie  place  is  neutral  ground  and  in  tmm  . 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  so  Ion o-  ,  •  ,Wai  one  was  safe  from 

limits  of  the  lake  72  h  illi  within  tbe  recognized 

their  efforts  in  the  pa“t  £  XdXXtaS  5?“  I*' ^  ^  °f 
thejake,  knowing  that  by  so  doing  they  would 

Jir  x^rxx-iit  iez  x,t‘  $z fte  wr  uf 


p* 


Teen  hue  and 


in  diameter,  tilled  with  saline  water  ofY“rillSy 

«■« 

about  5  feet  wide-  (see  plate  xxhn  t2  °  “  ”T?W>  eve"  Patb 

. . p! . "Sxxrs: 

“On  a  subsequent  visit  in  1902  there  was  found  nnu«  xr  ■ 
dealing  m  salt.  The  apparatus  used  in  securing  the  saft  l  omThi t  k TT'  ean,lnff  a  livelihood  *t 
'■In  1902  there  was  no  evidence  of  these  structures  TH  ®  b“‘  18  °f  ,he  rudest  tvpe. 

the  ceremonies  which  were  previously  enacted  within  these  w™  MeXi°a,,S  ftt  the  ‘^e prevents 

u,  —  -o 

water,  this  most  sacred  spot  of  the  Indians  would  beet  me  .  '  "0t  lor  the  sc*ircity  of  drinkable 

far.  On  tlie  occasion  of  a  visit  in  1902  two  improvised  dr  s'siIX0”  °f  th6  "hite  m“n  from  near  and 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  P  d  dreS!,lng  rooms  made  of  stone  were  found  on 
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ascend  or  descend."  Only  those  of  the  Bow  priesthood  who  have 
taken  four  scalps  may  enter  the  crater.  The  warrior  who  has  scalped 
but  one  enemy  goes  only  part  way  up  the  mountain  and  deposits  his 
offerings;  when  he  has  scalped  two,  he  may  go  still  farther  up  the 
mountain;  after  the  scalping  of  three,  he  may  ascend  to  the  top  and 
make  his  offerings;  when  he  has  scalped  four  enemies,  he  may  descend 
into  the  crater  and  deposit  his  offerings  in  the  sacred  lake.  At  least 
such  was  the  rule  until  the  cessation  of  intertribal  wars,  during  which 
only  such  men  as  brought  back  scalps  were  entitled  to  join  the  Bow 
priesthood. 

Members  of  this  fraternity  who  go  down  to  the  house  of  the  Gods 
of  War  must  descend  over  a  certain  path  which  was  traveled  by  these 
gods  when  they  descended  to  this  crater  lake.  The  elder  and  younger 
Bow  priests,  the  living  representatives  of  the  Gods  of  War,  when 
visiting  this  sacred  spot  descend  by  the  path  referred  to  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  water’s  edge  separate  and  make  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  passing 
each  other  on  the  opposite  side. 

A  shrine  especially  set  apart  for  the  offerings  of  the  elder  and  younger 
brother  Bow  priests  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  3 
feet  from  the  water’s  edge  and  is  square,  some  18  inches  across,  and 
formed  of  four  slabs.  Prayer  plumes,  miniature  war  clubs,  batons, 
shields,  bows  and  arrows,  and  various  other  objects  were  found  at  this 
shrine,  while  the  rocks  all  about  the  shore  were  dotted  with  other 
offerings  to  the  Gods  of  War.* 

Many  valuable  beads  have  in  the  past  been  deposited  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  and  in  a  spring  not  far  from  the  cone,  but  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  whites  has  compelled  the  Zunis  to  refrain  from  making 
offerings  of  commercial  value.  Some  years  ago  an  American  found 
in  the  spring  a  rare  necklace  of  antique  black  stone  beads. 

The  guide  refused  with  alarm  to  descend  into  the  crater,  saying  he 
could  not  go  as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Bow  priesthood,  but  he 
was  finally  persuaded  and  added  to  the  interest  of  the  visit  by  his 
description  of  the  objects  found  there.  Upon  reaching  the  lake  of  the 
crater  the  Indian  gave  meal  to  Mr.  Stevenson  and  the  writer,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  breathe  a  prayer  and  scatter  the  meal  upon  the  waters, 
and  he  sang  a  long,  low  chant.  The  prayer  was  addressed  first  to  the 
Sun  Father,  then  to  the  Gods  of  War,  asking  them  not  to  be  angry  with 
him  for  entering  their  house.  Again  he  prayed  to  the  Salt  Mother 
and  ancestral  warrior  gods  of  the  six  regions  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  Sun  Father  and  Gods  of  War  that  they  be  not  angry  with  him. 
His  prayers  also  invoked  the  good  health  and  prosperity  of  his  people 
and  the  people  of  all  the  world. 

din  1902  a  substantial  path  of  gradual  slope,  made  by  Americans  or  Mexicans,  was  found.  The 
Zunis,  who  deplore  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  continue  to  visit  this  lake  by  the  old  Zuiii  path. 

Many  interesting  specimens  from  this  region  secured  on  this  trip  were  placed  in  the  National 
Museum. 
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^S^^nwar 

SSr  ™'eCh  1,6  C°Vei'8  'f'  Cl“-V  “"‘•“w'S'ilftm 
«?«*■■*■  ,lmid  the  ;tooked:„™i:srhot:r;trepird  wi,b  piun,e 

tl.e  cobs  have  lost  all  of  the  grains  when  tb!  untl1 

river  to  go  to  Ko'thluwnla'v™*  l  Vi  '  * ^  Hle  ^ePosltefi  in  the 

heap  uJt  be  “ih^le r  J fS",,"!  ?UbStit“ted>  f“''  «>rn 

tVon,  the  first  lire  was  discovered  a half il  ,  t™‘T’  1!,°2’  5moke 

villagers  at  once  bee-,,,  the.  ,  i  half-past  ,  m  the  morning,  and  the 

one  nearer  the  village  brtVn  ,h '"'es  were  Ji«hter',  each 
heard.  Their  s^  ^w  n  7°*"  of  the  “'".-gatherers  were 

near.  The  part v  „  <listi"ct  “3  1116  drew 

_  pa i  tj  was  greeted  warmly  by  all  esneffi-dhr  h„  +i 

religious  and  civil  officers  of  the  town  A,  ti’  ? !  ^  ,by  the 

were  driven  to  the  doors  of  thn  )  .ir  .  V  1 16  beasts  ot  harden 

those  eao-er  to  assist  in  i  r  C  ln§*  theJ  were  surrounded  by 

houses.  The  thrpedest"  an  g  "u  f  ‘  #nd  «*"»%  "  «o  the 

Corn  and  Mother  Com)  in  huT  “’'"“P1":  1two  ™R  of  (Father 

together  with  a  slab  of  1  n  ' * ,7T  7*  ""K>  inm>  *•  laka- 

baskets  on  their  backs  Tlie  „th  ’  '  {  Wr"Pped  in  olo,h-  in  deep 

i  tuen  oacKs.  t  he  other  members  of  the  uarfr 
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A  nephew  of  Nai'uehi,  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  after  unloading  all 
but  two  of  his  animals  and  depositing  Father  Corn  and  Mother  Corn  on 
a  heap  of  salt  in  the  living  room  of  his  house,  drove  the  two  remaining 
burros  with  the  packs  to  the  home  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest. 
The  daughter  of  the  house  spread  a  large  piece  of  canvas  on  the  floor 
of  the  spacious  living  room,  and  the  salt-gatherer  deposited  the  salt 
upon  the  canvas  without  ceremony.  The  two  ears  of  corn,  which  were 
removed  from  a  sack  before  the  salt  was  emptied,  were  laid  upon 
a  slab  of  salt  crystals  that  was  placed  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
canvas.  In  a  short  time  the  daughter  of  the  house  formed  the  salt 
into  an  oval  mound,  made  a  depression  lengthwise  on  the  top,  and  placed 
the  salt  slab  and  the  ears  of  corn  in  the  center.  An  old  ear  of  yellow 
corn,  A 'wan  ‘sita  (Great  Mother),  was  deposited  south  of  the  slab;  two 
others,  Awan  ho'ta  (Great  Grandmother),  and  an  charli  (the  child), 
were  placed  north  of  it,  all  the  tips  of  the  ears  pointing  to  the  east. 
The  daughter  of  the  house  covered  the  corn  and  a  portion  of  the  salt 
with  a  woman’s  woven  wrap,  but  removed  it  for  a  time  while  they  all 
stood  around  and  prayed.  A  blind  grandson  of  Nai'uehi  was  led  for¬ 
ward,  and  his  hand  was  directed  to  the  prayer-meal  basket,  from  which 
all  present  sprinkled  the  sacred  objects  with  meal.  After  the  morning 
repast  all  infants  of  the  families  in  the  houses  where  salt  had  been 
brought  were  carried  to  the  salt  heaps,  where  the  mothers  spat 
upon  their  limbs  and  rubbed  them  with  the  salt,  in  order  that  the 
children  might  be  strong,  and  adults  rubbed  the  salt  over  their  own 
hands;  then  the  salt  was  again  covered.  The  head  of  each  salt- 
gatherer  was  afterward  washed  in  yucca  suds,  and  then  the  entire 
body  was  bathed  bv  a  female  member  of  his  family.  The  salt  was 
later  packed  away  in  jars  and  the  ears  of  corn  were  placed  with  the 
stacked  corn  in  the  storage  room. 

A  very  pleasing  scene  is  the  appearance  in  Zufii  of  Ma'lokaTsi,  who 
is  sister  to  the  Sun  Father,  in  company  with  Ko'hakwa  (white-shell 
bead),  Mother  of  the  Sun,"  whose  home  is  in  the  great  waters  of  the 
West, and  the  Sun  with  his  two  heralds,  the  Morning  and  the  Evening 
stars.  The  home  of  Ko'hakwa  is  the  house  to  which  the  Sun  journeys 
each  day  to  rest  at  night.  The  mask  of  Ma'lokathsi,  or  Mawe,  is  of  hide, 
covering  the  head.  Formerly  much  difficulty  was  found  in  making 
the  salt  adhere  to  the  mask;  finally  native  cotton  was  placed  over  the 
hide;  on  this  was  spread  a  paste  made  of  wheat  flour  boiled  in  water, 
over  which  the  salt  crystals  were  scattered,  and  the  mask  was  set  near 
the  fire  until  the  crystals  combined  with  the  paste.  The  face  is  white, 
with  a  red  spot  on  each  side  over  the  cheeks.  An  ear  of  corn  which 
has  been  covered  in  clay  from  the  salt  lake  is  attached  upright  to  the 

«  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  expression  that  the  Sun  was  supposed  to  have  been  born  of 
Ko'hakwe. 
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embroidered  -“*«•»  is  ^  flrouod 
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qnoise  and  Ko'hakwa  beads  a  I  tael  id  ■  ^  ‘"‘1sk  IS  covel’ed  with  tur- 
sa,ne  hang  from  the  neck  '  tbe  wais"  '°0pS’  nnd  "Places  of  the 

Stru«s  of  the  same  precious  beadT!  we4,w  of  *e  mask, 

nearly  to  the  elbows.  '  enctrde  tbe  arms  from  the  wrists 

,rd 

Hie  home  of  the  clouds  4  tablet  h  n  Whlte  ,locks-  symbolic  of 
n»sk  is  decorated  i„  front  wTth  the  t‘C  "  *“7hed  to  «»  top  of  the 
•lie  rainbow.  .4  wig  of  black  »  ,  *"lW  the  ^  with 

tailing  over  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer  '°The  ““  mask’ 

or  warriors,  of  the  Sun  are  colorer)  u-1  V  •  l+i  “asks  of  tbe  heralds, 
in  front  and  have  a  long-  beak  Thev  -u'f  °  back  and  blue-greeu 

r;:,g-:rh  -  k- 

over  the  road  lead!°g 'tothfsth  lakT  ,Km  the  south 

heralds,  or  warriors,  the  Morning  and'thc  FV^ '  U"d  t'"’  S“'‘  Witl'  his 
appear  from  the  east.  Thev  remain  t,  g  Stim  advance, 
returns  over  the  southern  road  aild  th“”!f  ma?f\  when  Wa'lokiifsi 
pan}.  Ko'hakwa  over  tile  western  ,-oad  ’  W‘th  "s  ller“,ds  aocom- 


good  Tg"!  P1?de  in  having 

*  quarry^  ££. 


length  by  20  in  width  to  88  inches  in' l  '?  Slze  from  24  inch^  in 
the  out  Side  has  been  rubbed  Imoot ,  i,  ^  ?  in  *«*.  When 

on  two  parallel  walls,  8  or  10  inches  hio-hXdlTof  '  ^u’  “  8Upported 
piaster  on  the  hearth  in  the  broad  hrenhro  ,  ,Smal1  stones  laid  in 
awning-  resembling  those  of  the  Chinese  ^Tho  VT  '  CUf ped  with  a« 
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from  the  mouth  over  the  slab.  When  the  fire  is  burnt  out,  the  slab  is 
seen  to  be  black  from  the  oil  of  the  squash  seeds.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bed  of  coals  is  removed,  and  aflat  stone  is  placed  across  the 
end  of  the  walls  supporting  the  slab  to  keep  the  drafts  from  fanning 
thti  remaining  coals.  A  pound  or  more  of  raw  pifion  gum  in  pieces  of 
good  size  is  rubbed  over  the  slab,  and  when  this  is  melted  the  rubbing 
is  continued  as  long  as  the  stone  will  absorb  the  gum.  Pine  twigs  are 
employed  to  brush  off  the  surplus  gum,  each  twig  or  bunch  of  twigs 
being  passed  but  once  over  the  stone.  After  a  few  such  sweepings, 
twigs  are  held  firmly  in  the  hand  and  rubbed  hard  over  the  stone. 
The  pine  twigs  are  finally  discarded  for  juniper,  which  are  used  until 
the  slab  has  the  appearance  of  polished  black  lava.  A  quantity  of 
juniper  twigs  is  crushed  and  sprinkled  over  the  stone  to  remain  until 
needed  for  baking. 

No  word  must  be  spoken  above  a  whisper  from  the  beginning  to 
the  completion  of  the  dressing  of  the  slab.  Should  the  voice  of  any¬ 
one  present  be  raised  above  a  whisper,  the  stone  would  crack  in  the 
polishing  process.  The  writer  once  observed  a  stone  cracked  in 
two  places,  and  as  no  one  had  spoken  aloud  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  worker  had  a  bad  heart. 

The  corn  to  lie  used  for  the  he'we  is  first  crushed  on  the  coarsest 
milling  stone  and  then  toasted  in  a  bowl  placed  on  stones  in  one  of  the 
right-angle  fireplaces  and  stirred  continually  with  a  bunch  of  slender 
sticks  or  osiers.  When  the  meal  leaves  the  fire  it  is  placed  in  a  mill 
of  the  next  degree  of  fineness,  and  afterward  it  passes  through  the 
third  and  last  mill,  in  which  it  is  ground  to  a  fine  tiour.  A  quantity 
of  this  flour  is  mixed  with  cold  water  and  stirred  into  a  pot  of  boiling 
water;  the  mixture  is  stirred  constantly  during  the  cooking.  When 
the  mush  is  done  and  so  far  cooled  that  the  hand  may  be  introduced 
without  scalding  it,  the  pot  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  maker  of  the 
he'we.  A  thin  batter  of  uncooked  meal  made  with  cold  water  is  placed 
in  one  side  of  a  large  bowl.  If  the  bread  is  to  be  of  bluish-green  color, 
lime  is  slaked  and  the  water  poured  from  it  into  the  batter.  A  double 
handful  of  mush  is  dipped  from  the  pot  and  deposited  in  the  bowl  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  batter;  then  a  handful  of  batter  is  added 
to  the  mush,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  a  quantity  is  dipped 
with  the  hand  and  swept  thinly  over  the  heated  slab,  which  is  always 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace.  The  hand  passes  from  right  to  left, 
beginning  at  the  far  side  of  the  slab,  until  the  whole  slab  has  received  a 
film  of  the  mixture.  By  the  time  the  spreading  is  complete  the  gauzy 
sheet  is  baked,  and  it  is  lifted  and  laid  to  one  side  on  a  mat,  where  it  soon 
cools  and  becomes  somewhat  crisp.  After  a  number  of  sheets  are 
baked  they  are  placed  on  the  hot  slab,  and  on  becoming  warm  may 
be  rolled  or  folded  without  breaking.  The  bread  is  now  piled  in 
baskets  and  is  ready  to  be  eaten.  Occasionally  the  Zunis  color  he'we 
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!,ed’  Usdl^  *or  ^at  Purpose  ainarantus,  which  thev  o-rnw 

the  gardens.  1011  U-F  grow  sparingly  1 

br* are  ^eT^r;rrafflow8!  nold’ boiw 

r„r  of,  "*  u> 

is  added.  T™  bi  e  Of  l7eVr'aH  ,°‘ l,nt°asted  «•*  “  «•>»«« 
fully  laid  away,  Lr  *  ^ ot  ff  'y  aOTl"'alate  «* 

-ten  ll,o, .0  isL  Sufb"°ie„t  qua„”itv  oil  “  «*  >bp  »nd 

">  "  bowl  placed  over  the  lire  and  d ^"7  ’7  <  ’‘’yal'e  depoSited 
until  thoroughly  toasted.  The  bowl  is  then"'  '  “  7“cb  of  osiei's 
and  the  bits  are  crushed  in  ,1.  ,  ™e"  removed  from  the  h're. 

This  bread  is  warned  1  a"d  deposited  »  basket  tray 

eaten.  grease  or  moist^  with  water  before  it  is 

o^tzZf^rr: ,m  at  z,;,u  a  s“a"  q-ntity 

first  two  degrees  of  coarsene  ■  K  -PaSSed  tbrout?b  “li,ls  «f  the 
added,  then  water  from  slaked  Hale  to”"8  mU’  Cold  wateri  *»»  b 
bread.  A  handful  of  this  mush  “  d/  ?  “  «ree“isb  “l«r  to  the 
previously  referred  to  and  tbi  •  .  ded, to  a  quantity  of  the  hatter 

on  a  stone  similar  to  the  he'we  ston^The*' '7  tW°  CakeS  at  “  time’ 
inohes,  and  many  times  thicker  than  thTh?,^  Ts^hT  t  ^  12 

M^a ZZtieatr  tkey  mUi  »  baskeloi-  .tl  ^  « 

two  mills  is  mixed  wnh'boiiingwatel™!  f°sM  ‘l'®  'iw* 

then  shaped  into  large  oral  Lit  7  proper  po“8'»teney;  this  is 

lug  wati.  Mu-kil^r's  elLIoh  aredr°PPed  iDto  8  ^  '»d- 

manner  as  he'yal.oniwe!  excepUha^thfrai  ^  pr<:|)ared  in  the  ®nie 

strips,  from  which  bits  m-e  bXn  and made ttYa”,  U,7''OPe-,ike 
in  diameter.  These  aro  dmnnvi  •  t  •  Into  balls  an  inch  or  more 

nook  them;  the  water  Leo  ne  tt  l  i?  •"*  boili^  water 

-hole  is  eaten  with  a  ladle  or  spoon  "*  mUsh  Wls’  a°d  «*» 

TSSStS;;  bread  of *-  za- 

ter  only  large  enough  to  bake  one  cake  at  “time'  ^tethb"  7™' 

fi^emrtesT7“T 

while  heating.  The  natural  col  7 '“of  'tie  ’stone"!'  P”-" 

“tr^i . .  rr  *°  ^  * 
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the  ingredients  thoroughly.  The  woman  sits  beside  the  fireplace  and 
performs  the  double  duty  of  tending  the  tire  and  making  the  bread. 
A  bit  of  dough  is  broken  off  and  fashioned  into  a  ball,  and  the  ball  is 
hollowed  with  the  hand  into  a  deep  bowl,  which  is  placed  inverted 
upon  a  round,  Hat  stone  especially  fashioned  for  the  purpose,  flat¬ 
tened,  and  worked  with  the  hand®  into  a  symmetrical  round  cake. 
The  lingers  are  placed  close  together  and  the  nails  zigzagged  over 
the  cake  so  that  it  may  brown  in  ridges.  This  furrowed  side  is 
placed  next  to  the  baking  stone.  As  air  bubbles  form  they  are  pricked 
with  a  wooden  pin.  While  one  cake  is  baking  another  is  prepared  for 
the  stone.  As  the  cakes  are  removed  from  the  tire  they  are  laid  in  a 
flat-  basket.  He'pachiwe  is  made  in  great  quantities  when  gifts  are  to 
be  thrown  to  the  populace.  On  such  occasions  many  show  much  dex¬ 
terity  in  sending  cakes  through  the  air. 

Chu'tsikwanawe  (corn  without  skin)  he'pachiwe  is  made  by  pouring- 
diluted  l}’e  over  corn  and  leaving  it  until  the  hull  is  shed.  It  is  then 
thouroughly  washed,  dried,  and  afterward  ground.  The  meal  is  mixed 
with  water,  no  salt  being  used,  and  made  into  cakes  6  or  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  baked  on 
he'pachiwe  slabs. 

Mu'loowe  (light  bread)  is  made  at  feasts,  seldom  at  other  times,  and  is 
baked  in  ovens  outside  the  house.  A  bit  of  dough  is  reserved  from  each 
baking  for  the  next,  being  sometimes  kept  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  even 
longer;  when  the  leaven  is  to  be  used,  it  is  soaked  in  water,  cold  or 
warm,  to  soften  it.  A  small  quantity  of  flour  is  added  to  make  a  soft 
batter,  which  is  well  beaten  with  the  hand.  The  batter  is  covered  with 
a  cloth  and  set  to  rise  over  night.  The  bread  making  begins  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sponge  is  emptied  into  a  large  bread 
bowl;  warm  water  is  gradually  added  while  the  sponge  is  constantly 
kneaded  until  the  bowl  is  half  full;  salt  is  put  in;  then  flour  is  added, 
the  kneading  process  going  on  all  the  while.  The  bread-maker  runs 
her  arms  into  the  dough  halfway  to  the  elbow,  but  as  it  becomes  firmer 
from  additional  flour,  only  the  fists  sink  into  it.  In  kneading  the 
dough  it  is  brought  from  the  outside  over  the  center,  broken  off’, 
and  pushed  down  into  the  mass.  When  the  dough  has  had  sufficient 
kneading,  a  quantity  is  separated  from  the  mass  and  manipulated  for 
a  time  on  a  beautifully  finished  wooden  slab  some  3  feet  in  length 
and  18  inches  wide,  used  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  If  turnover 
rolls  are  to  be  made,  which  is  the  common  form,  a  batch  of  dough  is 
shaped  into  a  round  cake  equal  in  size  to  a  small  loaf  of  bread;  a 
depression  is  made  across  the  center  with  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  hand; 
melted  mutton  grease  is  spread  over  the  cake;  and  then  the  turnover 
is  formed.  As  each  roll  is  made  it  is  laid  upon  a  cotton  cloth  spread 
on  the  floor.  The  dough  is  sometimes  made  into  various  fanciful 
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heated  and  the"  wind  "Xed  i  “t  ““  °T“ 

sprinkled  with  water  and  removed  w'th  1  u  C?a  S  and  ashes  are 

made  for  the  purpose  s  ,.  ,/  1  lon&-handled  wooden  shovels 

symbols  of  theanint  laddm rnadeof ** 
oven  is  carefully  swept  tmrl  ,,  ,  ,ed  &  1  be  door  of  the 

twigs  supplied  with  a  long  handle"  ^Tr  ^  ^1  Wlth  a  mop  of  cedar 
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are  Placed  up„„  a  wooden  shovel  an^  /''  «f  the  dough 
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batter  to  such  depth  that  the  stone  which  is  placed  over  it  will  not 
touch  the  batter.  The  arranging  of  the  stones,  depositing  of  the  bat¬ 
ter,  and  placing  of  the  husks  are  repeated  until  all  the  slabs  are 
employed.  A  stone  slab  is  laid  over  the  whole,  and  a  fire  is  made 
upon  it.  The  coals  produce  sufficient  heat  with  that  below  to  bake  the 
he'palokia,  which  remains  all  night  in  the  slab  oven.  In  the  morning 
it  is  ready  to  be  eaten,  and  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy. 

Another  process  is  to  fill  a  large  pot  with  the  mixture  and  place  it 
on  a  deep  bed  of  coals  in  a  permanent  excavation  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  outside  the  house.  A  small  tire  is  built  around  the  pot;  the 
batter  is  stirred  until  it  begins  to  boil;  a  slab  is  then  laid  over  the 
excavation  and  a  tire  is  built  upon  it.  This  process,  which  also  requires 
the  pot  to  remain  in  place  overnight,  has  never  been  in  such  favor  as 
baking  in  the  house,  because  when  the  food  is  baked  out  of  doors  it 
is  believed  to  be  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  witches,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  destroy  people,  not  only  by  directly  “shooting”  bad  medicine 
into  their  bodies  but  by  the  indirect  method  of  affecting  the  food  when 
it  can  be  reached. 

A  more  modern  way  of  baking  wheat  he'palokia  is  to  till  an  iron  pot 
with  the  mixture,  deposit  it  in  the  oven  used  for  light  bread,  the  oven 
having  been  properly  heated,  and  let  it  stand  overnight.  This  method 
has  grown  in  favor  during  the  past  few  years. 

Though  wheat  he'palokia  is  considered  a  delicacy,  that  made  of  corn 
is  dear  to  the  Zufii  palate.  Usually  yellow  or  black  corn  is  selected. 
This  is  ground  through  the  first  and  second  mills,  and  the  meal  is  sifted 
through  a  fine  sieve.  About  a  cupful  of  the  meal  is  chewed,  several 
girls  usually  performing  this  part  of  the  bread  making.  Each'mouth- 
ful  is  chewed  several  minutes  and  then  ejected  into  a  small  bowl. 
A  quantity  of  the  unchewed  meal  is  placed  in  a  large  bowl,  boiling 
water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  in  the  manner  before 
described;  the  chewed  meal  is  afterward  added,  and  the  whole  is  well 
stirred.  The  batter  is  baked  in  the  manner  observed  with  the  wheat 
he'palokia  in  slab  ovens. 

He'palokia  is  sometimes  made  into  pats,  wrapped  in  corn  husks, 
and  baked  in  the  outdoor  oven,  which  is  heated  as  for  light  bread.  A 
comparatively  short  time  is  required  to  cook  the  bread  in  this  form, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  makeshift. 

Scraps  which  are  left  of  both  the  wheat  and  corn  he'palokia  are 
spread  on  cloths  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or,  should  it  lie  raining,  the 
cloth  is  spread  by  the  fire.  When  thoroughly  dried  they  are  ground 
in  the  finest  mill  and  the  meal  is  mixed  with  cold  water  and  drunk. 
The  meal  of  the  corn  he'palokia  is  also  eaten  dry  as  one  eats  bonbons. 
The  older  men  may  be  seen  with  a  small  bowl  of  the  dry  meal  beside 
them  taking  a  pinch  every  now  and  then  while  they  work  on  their 
beads  or  moccasins. 
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mutton  grease,  or  lard  when  it  can  betec', "red”  ’’t  °l  ,?llng'.b,'t'f  or 
ls  used  to  manipulate  the  douehnufs  i  ,  ,  ,  A,  slender  stlck  that 

to  turn  it  over  in  the  crease  *m<l  i  \  “'^  T  -  t  u'°ug'h  each  piece 

through  the  opening  p,“eviousiv  made  h°  ‘I*  ^  ,he  '"'cad 

pot  for  a  moment  or  t0  H  1  d°Ug,h"ut  is  Md  over  the 
»  deposited  in  a  howl.  There ZJ ■ Jni>  froi"  il  '"><■  then 
tioned  in  the  list  given.  '  e'  raneties  of  broad  not  men- 

p repare  it  a  qualtitv' oTas^ wet  wUh*''0! d^'f  °f  food-  To 

PO.  of  cold  water,  and  ^  *  h“*« 

pot.  After  the  corn  has  boiled  'l  •  C°b  deposited  in  the 

boiling  and  stirring  continue  1^’  TT’  ^  *  8tiok'  1* 

IS  removed  from  tlie  pot  and  ear,.'  i  •  ,  "T  hours,  when  the  corn 

where  i,  is  thoro„ghh  w“hed  "nd  the!  T T  ^  ‘°  the  ri™. 
require  soaking,  is  ready  for  use  II  ■  the  homm3b  which  does  not 
prepared  as  it  4  desired  for  a  1  ^  not  kept  on  hand,  but  is 

hominy  that  is  whiter  or  of  better  mnlitv'i  ^  ""P°5siW<'  to  «"d 
prepared  by  the  Zuni  housewife  '  re8pect  thai>  that 

After  cedar  hLehes  have  been  thrown  h't  'M  tl,C 

a  fire  previously  made  are  heaped  on  the  I  u  ^T'^’  COals  fro,n 
placed  upon  the  coals  When  -.1  '  >la'K‘bes  and  cedar  wood  is 

excavation  is  filled with  ive *.?  «""*«  1 «“  depth  of  the 
thrown  in;  stones  are  ulaced  T  i\  ^  StlU  in  the  husks  is 
heaped  upon  the  stones  The  cor!  '  ^  ^  C01'n’  and  coa,«  are 
in  the  afternoon  or  about  suns"  TTT  "  **  oven  fro‘» 
morning,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  eaLn  W^i  ^  fo,lowinS 

tresh  is  hung  in  the  storage  rooms'  to  dn  “t  Com*med  while 

husks  pulled  back  exposing  the  corn  P(>,  f ’i  1  ^lr  havin£  the 
this  way  for  months,  and  when  it  is  to  l,c  ^  u°T  18  preserved  in 
from  the  cob  and  the  ear  is  boiled  If  ti  ;  **  ™  -  ^  husks.are  severed 

ceremonials,  however  the  husks  are  u  ?  T’ "  ^  t0  be  dlstributed  in 

’>oiIed.  It  is  thrown  to  the  populace  bVhZing°th?!uired0baTkhn  1  * 

^"o^nut 

stirred  with  slender  cottonwood  ^ 

white  as  snowflakes.  One  is  sure  to  find  all  h  P  1  become 
about  waiting,  ready  for  the  first  mess  of  ,  '  “^ters  hanging 

delicious  that  the  writer  .  +a  i  ln’  which  •«  the  most 

salt  while  hot  n"'VWhere'  If  is  sprinkled  with 


"See  p.  3(U. 
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Among  vegetables  the  squash  is  the  only  one  that  receives  particu¬ 
lar  attention  in  preparation,  the  others  being  used  principally  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  things.  The  favorite  way  of  preparing  fresh 
squash  is  to  roast  it  whole  in  the  ashes,  after  a  small  opening  in  the 
rind  has  first  been  made.  It  is  delicious  after  cooking  all  night. 
Fresh  squash  is  also  stewed;  dried  squash  is  broken  in  goodly  pieces 
and  placed  in  a  pot  of  cold  water  to  boil. 

The  native  fruits,  including  that  of  one  of  the  cacti  (opuntia  tilipen- 
dula),  both  fresh  and  preserved,  are  used  extensively.  A  very  pleas¬ 
ant  conserve  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  yucca  baccata  which  serves 
on  occasion  to  sweeten  either  fresh  or  dried  peaches  when  stewed. 
Nuts  from  the  pinon  cone  are  gathered  in  great  quantities. 

The  flesh  of  animals  forms  a  large  element  in  the  Zunian  dietary.  The 
Zuiiiis  have  large  numbers  of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,®  and  a  limited 
number  of  hogs  and  chickens.  Chickens  are  kept  for  the  eggs,  the 
whites  of  which  are  used  for  mixing  paints  to  be  applied  to  wooden 
objects.  The  whole  egg  is  sometimes  eaten  by  men  to  bring  them  larger 
families.  The  Navahos  have  the  same  superstition.  Pork  is  regarded 
as  a  great  delicacy.  There  is  nothing  that  so  tickles  the  palate  as  bacon, 
and  whenever  possible  it  is  secured  from  the  trader.  Mutton  is  the 
everyday  meat.  Beef  is  usually  cut  into  strips  and  sun-dried  for 
winter  use,  although  fresh  beef  is  greatly  enjoyed.  There  is  a  regular 
frolic  over  the  flaying  and  dressing  of  a  beef  (see  plate  xcii).  Only 
small  portions  of  the  beef  and  mutton  are  cast  aside  as  unfit  for  use; 
chitterlings  are  a  delicacy;  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights  are  eaten;  and 
the  head  with  the  brains  remaining  is  roasted  before  the  fire,  the 
brains  especially  being  esteemed  choice  morsels.  The  blood  is  made 
into  a  pudding.  Meat  is  usually  stewed;  when  only  a  few  are  to  be 
served,  it  is  sometimes  fried  in  mutton  grease;  in  either  case  it  is  cut 
into  pieces.  When  a  stew  is  to  be  made  the  meat  is  placed  in  a  pot 
with  cold  water  over  the  tire  on  stones;  white  corn  is  removed  from 
the  cob,  washed,  cracked  in  the  coarser  mill  and  in  the  next  broken 
into  finer  bits,  and  put  into  the  stew;  salt,  the  condiment  kulantu  (a 
Mexican  name),*  and  chilli  are  added,  the  latter  making  the  dish  look 
as  though  tomatoes  formed  an  ingredient.  In  camp,  meat  is  roasted 
before  the  lire. 

Large  game  is  always  enjoyed,  but  is  becoming  scarcer  every  year. 
Jack-rabbits  and  little  cottontails  are  abundant.  Most  game  is  stewed, 
if  served  in  the  village;  in  camp  it  is  roasted.  Game  is  a  necessary 
offering  to  the  Beast  Gods  to  induce  them  to  act  as  mediators  between 
the  Zunis  and  the  anthropic  gods.  Deer  meat  is  cut  into  strips,  sun 
dried,  and  preserved  for  ceremonials  and  for  guests  who  are  present 

'<The  sheep  and  goat  corrals,  which  are  within  the  town  and  close  to  the  houses,  render  the  air  in 
moist  weather  offensive  in  the  extreme, 

A  fuller  description  of  plant  food  .will  be  given  in  a  later  publication. 
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°ther  PUebl0S’  f°''  «*  »-  “»sf  always  be  placed 

ha'™';  Zemzz»zgt  "orss*7.sortime?  «*  *  wild, 

bat  keep  them  exclusively  1W  ridilo  ^  lmn,heK  »f  horses, 

t: h  r 

until  it  sprouts.  Another drink whiZhe %*,■  “ pl““d, 1,1  *  sun 
(bead  water)  made  of  popped  corn  '  111  *  enJ°J  is  ta  kunaddawe 

Powder  is  p„t  into  a  ,3  'tl  0„ld  ?  ■"  *he  &est  mil1'  The 

mixture  is  strained  before  itT'd  k  ^'h  ^  .°™r  *  The 
oerenaontes  and  during  fasts  of  the  ^  Th«  beverage  ,s  also  used  in 

cost  within  theirTelns.  "  Te(h  alsotid'’  3  °btainin?  i(  »t-  any 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  used.  e"JOyed  b-r  «x*> People.  Whisky 

Brrkfast » «™i  about 

work;  the  other  meal  is  taken  after  suns'et  ‘  n  %  3d  “°rni“«’s 
tbe  food,  which  is  set  on  the  floor  in  P  le  fami  sit  around 

“ay  be  required,  either  of  ‘“f®,  '"*»  <*  ®»il  «a 

served  on  basket  ’trays  *”**  h  “™»r 

the  stews,  the  general  practte  is  to  V  '•  ^  I"  ^  f°r  dipping 
the  stew  witii  it.  Finders  take  fh  I  ^  f  piece  of  1,read  and  dip  up 
partaking  of  the  food,”, its  of  the  diffciT -kn*T08  and  forks-  Before 
atluit  and  thrown  into  the  fire  with  fnm  ™"dS  “!  *'”,hcred  bv  each 
I"  the  presence  of  strange' t fi.?'"™' as  an  0»«-ing- to  the  deed, 
covertly  put  by  food  c,ose3ide  13  “  tL“’  ^  ““  Z"™ 

dress  and  adornment 

«■£  ^ — „ 
formed  of  two  straight  pieces  ioined  nTfl  t  ”  :r0U.8ers’  which  are 
cloth  to  complete  the  covering-  The'  V  ^  u°P’  eavin§'  the  breech- 
two  cuts  midway,  one  crosswise  the  nt?  T  ^  *  »  foIded  sliP  with 
of  the  crosscut,  through  which  the  head1  W,^e  from  the  center 
oot  been  introduced  into  Zuni  tailoring  TT  §  the  8'Usset  has 
sleeve  is  attached  to  the  shirt  the  under  “T*  P°rtion  of  the 

the  axilla.  The  shirt  is  fastened  after  th  n  ^  **  free’ 
difference  being-  that  the  calico  sleeve  i  •  o  natn  ewoven  S'^ment,  the 
top  while  the  woven  sleeve  is  fasten  -d  "  1,7°  fr°m  the  hand  to  the 
the  hand  upward.  The  woven  shirt  i  01  f  sh°rt  distance  from 

monial  occasions.  The  shirt  i  -  i  s  no"  Uscd  exclusively  for  cere- 

strap,  on  which  *"  with  a  leather 

23  ETH— 04 _ 24  g‘  moccasins  are  of 
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deerskin,  well  tanned,  and  colored  reddish  brown,  or  occasionally 
black;  they  have  rawhide  soles,  and  are  fastened  on  the  outer  side 
with  silver  buttons.  To  afford  additional  warmth  the  foot  is  often 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth  before  drawing  on  the  moccasin.  In  wet 
weather  the  moccasins  are  usually  left  off,  and  for  snow  on  the  road 
and  in  very  cold  weather  pieces  of  goatskin  or  sheepskin  are  tied  over 
the  feet,  the  wool  inside.  The  deerskin  leggings,  which  extend  from 
below  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  are  usually  of  the  same  color  as  the 
moccasin.  They  have  a  line  of  silver  buttons  down  the  side,  and  are 
wrapped  around  the  leg,  and  held  in  place  by  red  woven  garters.  A 
knit  stocking  leg  of  blue  yarn  is  wrorn  under  them.  A  silk  kerchief  or 
a  banda,  wrapped  in  the  Turkish  fashion  around  the  head,  is  worn  by 
those  who  can  afford  the  extravagance,  others  wear  a  cotton  head- 
kerchief.  A  leather  bow  wristlet,  ornamented  with  silver,  is  commonly 
seen  on  the  left  wrist.  Necklaces  of  white  shell,  turquoise,  and  coral 
beads,  more  or  less  elaborate,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer, 
are  the  principal  adornments.  Turquoise  bead  earrings,  tipped  with 
bits  of  coral  or  a  red  stone  precious  to  the  Zunis,  are  attached  to  the 
necklaces,  unless  they  are  removed  for  ceremonial  occasions,  when  they 
are  worn  in  the  ears.  The  well-dressed  Zufii  seldom  appears  without  his 
blanket  unless  the  thermometer  is  unusually  high,  and  every  man  who 
can  secure  one  possesses  a  Navaho  blanket,  which  he  wears  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  coarser  and  less  ornamental  weave  of  home  manufacture. 
Rabbit-skin  blankets,  woven  of  strips  of  the  skins,  though  much  used 
in  the  past,  are  now  very  rare. 

The  women’s  dress  is  picturesque  and  is  donned  when  the  girl  is  about 
four  years  of  age,  before  which  the  children  of  both  sexes  wear  little 
or  no  clothing  in  warm  weather.  The  gown  is  of  black  diagonal  cloth, 
woven  in  one  piece, a  embroidered  at  top  and  bottom  in  dark  blue.* 
The  cloth  is  folded  once  and  sewed  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
top,  and  again  the  top  edges  are  caught  together  for  a  few  inches, 
draping  gracefully  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  arm  passes  through 
the  opening,  while  the  gown  is  carried  under  the  left  arm.  A  long 
belt  of  Zuni  or  Ilopi  manufacture  is  wrapped  several  times  around  the 
waist.  It  is  generally  tightly  drawn  by  the  younger  women  and 
tucked  under,  with  the  ends  falling  a  few  inches,  one  end  of  the  belt 
having  a  deep  fringe.  A  cotton  camis,  similar  in  shape  to  the  dress, 
is  worn  beneath,  and  a  high-necked  and  long-sleeved  garment  is  also 
worn  under  the  dress  and  next  to  it;  this  is  left  off  for  ceremonials. 
The  neck  and  wrists  of  this  garment  are  tinished  with  bands,  which 
are  fastened  with  silver  buttons.  A  pi'toni,  which  is  a  piece  of  white 
cotton  or  of  calico,  tied  in  the  front  at  the  neck  and  falling  over  the 
back,  is  an  indispensable  article  of  dress.  The  woman  whose  hus- 


«  Xavaho  dresses  are  woven  in  two  pieces. 

(’  This  style  of  finishing  is  exclusively  Zunian.  The  Ilopi  Indians  weave  in  their  blue  borders  and 
the  Rio  Grande  Indians  have  red  mixed  in  the  borders  pf  their  gowns. 
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extra  pi'toni,  for  the  cotton  one  is  no  *  *  OC°asions  she  wears  as  an 

momals,  is  envied  by  the  other  women  Wh^ih  '^n  6XCept  for 

eloses  tor  the  day,  the  children  hasten  to  th  V  ^  Government  school 
to  their  school  uniform  before  T®8  t0 add  the  P^oni 

'Oman  must  be  poor  indeed  who  does  tx**  P 'ay“ates-  The  Zuiii 
handles.  These  necklaces  are  made  of  o  ■  T  *  SlIver  necklace  and 
crescents;  occasionally  a  number of oil Tn  %  ^  With  Pendent 
'  'Per  rings  are  also  worn  by  the  women'  f  °  “•'  f°™s  are  added. 

“  e  "  »™  only  i„  ceremonials,  are  the  same  a  T1^  •"***  "’bid. 
borrow  the  men’s  bead  necklaces  to  we- ! T  IT ”  ’ “d  the  "omen 
txmt  stocking-  legs  with  m  •  G  at  such  times. 

£7  T»e  "•■».*  “V*"*  <***  ■»«* 

°f,.the  ™rer’  thc  -ore  deerskin  used  the  h  T°‘  "g  *°  the  "calth 
After  the  white  moccasin  ^  mocc  asins. 

toot,  the  skin  is  wrapped  around Xt*  *?,e  b  *»*»  on  the 

causing  the  toot  to  appear  much  smaller  th  S'  II*  C.Iumsy  look  >>«t 

the  women  and  girls  usually  have  their  feet  ,  X  »  In 
sms  are  made  by  the  men  and  >  f  “'M  effs  '“‘re-  AH  niocca 
members  of  the  family  as  w'ell  ,s  1 1  “"i  °  6  Sewin«  for  ‘he  female 

ot  toward  themselves.^  The  met  k  17Tb  A  ,”“y  SeW  '"*■  instead 

mXat^ir-  -  ~  ttt 

in  suds  of  the  ^ *f°  wasll«>  occasionally 

appreciating  the  necessity  of  some  JL  I  b“nk’  the  Indians 

preserve  tiiem;  but  cotton  olotbino  '  leansmg  them  in  order  to 
t».  by  the  better  class,  until  it  Ms  *7 £,  ,"°d  *  th«  Poorer, 

I  these  garments  are  replaced  bv  freshtne  f  V  Ca“sed  by  ««•- 
>  are  put  on  again  and  worn  until  full  “  i®™"10™!  occasions, 

No  one  dresses  his  own  hair  W  Ulce  kas  been  rendered 

another’s,  unless  a  lover  or  a  ^  ^and  one 

dude  sometimes  plays  the  part  of  I  ^°m  greatly  enamored  of  his 
pastimes  is  to  sit  o^ide  the  lmle  L  ’  T^,  °ne  °f  Norite 
^  each  specimen  is  found  the  hairdresser^  |he  ha,r  for  vermin;  and 

'Vi  h  an  expression  of  genuine  satisfaction  *  be}Ween  hev  teeth 
J!  ha'S  been  stated,  but  are  thrown  from  the  ,  ?,  T?1”  are  not  eaten 

iom  eai  to  ear  over  the  crown  of  the  head  .."l-11  \  1 1)6  bair  is  Parted 
the  purpose  of  making  the  part  op.T  i i  ,  fa  straw  being  used  for 
to  fall  in  ,T‘e  *»*  of  «*  h,air 

hair  is  carefully  brushed.  ‘  A  bunch  of  I  forehead>  while  the  back 
-m  the  cut  ends  serves  a  donl *  * tfed  about  4  inches 
(be  broom,  the  shorter  the  hairbrush  WhZ  “  °"f  ’ r  being 

‘  *  Stri"g  k  wraPped  once  around 
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the  nape  of  the  neck.  A  person  whose  hair  is  being  dressed  holds 
each  end  of  the  string  while  the  hair  is  brushed  again;  and  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  spat  upon  as  it  is  folded  over  and  over.  The  hair-dresser, 
taking  first  the  right-hand  string,  wraps  it  tightly  around  the  hair, 
which  is  formed  into  a  bow.  The  other  end  of  the  string  is  also 
wrapped  around  the  hair,  and  the  string  is  firmly  tied.  The  tongue  is 
frequently  used  in  smoothing  every  hair  into  its  place.  The  bow  is 
now  wrapped  with  a  red  woven  garter  or  with  red  yarn.  When  the 
hairdresser  has  finished,  the  man  separates  the  bangs,  which  fall  to 
the  eyebrows,  and  brushing  both  sides  back  with  the  hands,  he  ties  a 
head-kerchief  or  a  silk  band  around  his  head.  The  woman’s  hair  is 
done  up  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  back.  Instead  of  a  bow  she  wears 
a  queue,  so  wrapped  with  a  garter  or  yarn  as  almost  to  obscure  the 
hair,  except  in  certain  ceremonies  when  the  hair,  which  has  been 
previously  braided  to  render  it  wavy/'  falls  down  the  back.  After  the 
hair  is  dressed  the  woman  or  girl,  by  a  peculiar  manipulation  of  the 
fingers,  separates  her  bangs,  which  fall  to  the  lower  lip,  on  one  side 
and  catches  up  the  hair  behind  the  ear.  In  dancing,  grinding,  and  all 
other  ceremonies  the  bangs  fall  over  the  face.  Bangs  are  worn  for 
the  same  reason  that  Turkish  women  veil- their  faces.  The  Zunis  say, 
“It  is  not  well  for  a  woman’s  face  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  men.” 


WEAVING 

The  Zunis  depend  upon  their  native  blankets  for  bedding  and  to  a 
large  extent  for  wraps,  though  the  Navaho  blankets  are  worn  by  men 
and  boys,  and  are  used  as  saddle  blankets.  Commercial  wool  cards 
are  in  general  use.  The  Zunis  spin  with  a  primitive  spindle,  a  slender 
stick  passed  through  a  wood  or  stone  disk.6  Their  blankets,  as  a  rule, 
are  made  of  wool  of  its  natural  colors — white,  gray, brown,  and  brownish- 
black — woven  in  stripes;  but  they  also  dye  the  wool  in  two  shades  of 
blue,  using  indigo,  and  urine  as  a  mordant,  mahogany  red,  yellow,  and 
green/ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  pueblo  blankets  in  the  past 
were  more  elaborate  in  design  than  now,  and  that  the  Navahos  learned 
to  weave  from  the  pueblos.  It  is  further  believed  that  as  the  pro¬ 
gressive  Navahos  became  greater  experts  in  weaving,  the  art  of  the 
Zunis  deteriorated:  they  came  to  depend  on  the  Navahos  for  the 
better  grade  of  blankets. 

In  1881  a  young  boy  about  12  years  of  age  became  jealous  over  the 
writer’s  admiration  for  the  Navaho  blankets  and  determined  to  see 


a  Two  men  were  observed  to  have  naturally  wavy  hair. 

h  Dr  Washington  Matthews,  U.  S.  Army,  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology; 
gives  an  exhaustive  account  of  Navaho  weaving.  Instating  that  the  Zunis  employ  a  different  method 
from  that  of  the  Navahos  in  handling  the  spindle,  Dr  Matthews  is  in  error.  The  method  shown  on 
plate  xxxiv  of  Dr  Matthews's  paper  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  Zunis. 

c  A  full  description  of  the  preparation  of  yarn  for  weaving  will  be  given  in  a  forthcoming  paper 
Specimens  of  native-dyed  yarn  were  secured  in  1904  after  prolonged  efforts. 
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duced » «ddit  bLkero7«cTptforitbrutd“i^i^fore  i,im’ he  pr°' 

were  woven  in  various  colors  on  a  red  oro!  elaborate  figures 

presented  the  writer  with  a  blanket^  f  r  ^  a  Zu“'  Priest 
though  not  tine,  was  elaborate  in  del-  T  T™  Weavin£>  which, 
order  to  show  the  writer  that  the  7  S*  ^  C°  °r‘  Jt  Was  made  in 
blankets  in  the  Navaho  st  le  o!  d  "  f088688  the  arfc  of  weaving 
They  prefer  to  purchase  XluZ  do  "*  practise  it 

Navahos  and  give  their  time  to  other  thin^  e]&honi*  ki,ld  from  the 

and  "^a^  a»d  women’s  dresses 

style.  These  articles  have  embroider  t  W°o1  in  diagonal 

niercial  needles  take  the  place  of  bone  ^Th*  ^  ^  blne’  Com* 
e rally  woven  of  red  yarn  bordered  i  ’  16  woman’s  belt  is  gen- 

cotton  thread.  Before  commercial  varf66"’  T^-  designs  in  white 
were  woven  of  native  yarn  dyed  malm  obtainabK  these  belts 

*CIl  shows  We'wha,  who  was  one  of  the  "  t  Plate 

of  Zuni,  employed  in  weaving  ti  w  lmPorfant  characters 

We'wha’s  visit  to  Washington  ThJ  dress' is"  ‘  made  durin£ 
ceremonial.  lre'ss  ls  inappropriate,  being 

basketry 

willows,  dogwood!  Md  a"|'i!'i!t  Chi*  'iT'^  °‘  C°arSe  basketa  ot 
grows  profusely  over  the  country.  V^TthT  tTrfokm’  which 
and  »re  «“Tied  in  the  hand  or'  suspended  !h!  k  ”*  deeP 
passing  over  the  forehead.  Thevnko  '  ?  back  b>'  a  strap 

winnowing  baskets  and  small  V  ei i e  as  saddle  bags.  Thereare 
hoppers,  these  inse’ete  be  l  i  p  "***•  for  Meeting  grass- 
«ner  bread  Ab 

Apache,  Hopi,  and  other  India",  ThSf  7  >’"rchilsed  the 

prized.  It  is  not  that  the  7,,ni  w  *  the  former  are  especially 

but  it  happens  in  aboriginal^  as^n'1  C&n  not.make  the  fine  baskets, 

Pies  have  their  special^  Ind  obiect ™  T™  **  P- 

prized  1  '  °f  foreign  manufacture  are 

POTTERY 

Of  The6  S^irtrfCtom^r,ere°f  *«°  m°1  interesti,’g  industries 

“  ,»,*  «W  wee  ont^KZ’tr  ^ 
and  the  mother  often  stopping  her  work  t  •  ?  theil‘  mothers’  sides 

°f  tbe — -  - 
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like  manner  the  people  are  unable  to  understand  many  of  the  rock 
carvings  which  cover  the  mesa  walls  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  black  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  is  obtained  on 
Corn  mountain.  It  is  also  collected  from  mesas  near  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Ojo  Caliente  and  Pescado  as  occasion  may  require.  The  same 
clay  is  found*  in  many  localities,  but  so  strictly  do  the  Zunis  adhere 
to  custom  that  the}r  could  not  be  induced  to  use  clay  for  such  purposes 
from  any  other  than  the  localities  here  mentioned.  They  declare  that 
the  clay  will  never  become  exhausted,  as  Mother  Earth  will  supply 
them  as  long  as  they  remain  pure  of  heart. 

On  one  occasion  Mr  Stevenson  and  the  writer  accompanied  We'wha 
to  Corn  Mountain  to  obtain  clay/'  On  passing  a  stone  heap  she 
picked  up  a  small  stone  in  her  left  hand,  and  spitting  upon  it,  carried 
the  hand  around  her  head  and  threw  the  stone  over  one  shoulder 
upon  the  stone  heap  in  order  that  her  strength  might  not  go  from  her 
when  carrying  the  heavy  load  down  the  mesa.  She  then  visited  the 
shrine  at  the  base  of  the  mother  rock  and  tearing  off  a  bit  of  her 
blanket  deposited  it  in  one  of  the  tiny  pits  in  the  rock  as  an  offering 
to  the  mother  rock  (see  plate  xna).  When  she  drew  near  to  the  clay 
bed  she  indicated  to  Mr  Stevenson  that  he  must  remain  behind,  as  men 
never  approached  the  spot.  Proceeding  a  short  distance  the  party 
reached  a  point  where  We'wha  requested  the  writer  to  remain  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  and  not  talk,  saying:  “Should  we  talk,  my  pottery  would 
crack  in  the  baking,  and  unless  I  pray  constantly  the  clay  will  not 
appear  to  me.”  She  applied  the  hoe  vigorously  to  the  hard  soil,  all 
the  while  murmuring  prayers  to  Mother  Earth.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
clay  was  rejected,  every  lump  being  tested  between  the  fingers  as  to 
its  texture.  After  gathering  about  150  pounds  in  a  blanket,  which 
she  carried  on  her  back,  witli  the  ends  of  the  blanket  tied  around  her 
forehead,  We'wha  descended  the  steep  mesa,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  weight. 

The  only  implements  used  in  making  pottery  are  the  bottom  of  a  dis¬ 
carded  water  vase  and  a  sort  of  trowel  made  of  a  gourd  or  a  suitable 
fragment  of  pottery.  No  wheel  is  used,  nor  is  any  kind  of  lathe  or 
revolving  support  known  to  these  people.  The  clay  is  ground  to  a  pow¬ 
der  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  pulverized  pottery,  fragments 
of  the  latter  being  carefully  hoarded  for  this  purpose.  The  powder  thus 
compounded  is  mixed  with  water  enough  to  make  a  pasty  mass,  which  is 
kneaded  like  dough.  The  more  care  taken  in  pulverizing  the  material 
and  the  more  time  spent  in  working  it  the  liner  becomes  the  paste. 
When  the  mass  reaches  such  a  state  of  consistency  that  the  fingers  can 
no  longer  detect  the  presence  of  gritty  particles  it  is  still  more  deli- 
catch'  tested  with  the  tongue,  and  when  found  to  be  satisfactory  it  is 

o  The  men  who  collect  clay  are  the  few  who  adopt  woman’s  dress  and  do  woman’s  work,  and  these 
are  always  referred  to  as  women. 
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moisture  undfwanted  for  ^e.  "  in  be^h^’  o^T  *  ^  retain  the 

quantity  is  first  made  into  a  ball  and  th  ^ ,n 'Uf'S  the  work  a  sufficient 
until  it  assumes  a  conventional  b  ho1  owed  out  with  the  fingers 

tion  to  be  afterward  built  up  and' ellb !ch  Serves as  the  founda- 
The  vessel  is  then  formed  bv  the  ,  ^  f to  desired  shape. 

paste  long  enough  to  encircle  the^mwTTch  la^b  °f  ^  °f  the 
the  brim  with  the  fingers  and  acem-at  I  ’  \  V  bem§‘  Pressed  on 
skillfully  used  to  finish  the  in,  3’,  ed’  the  tro^I  being  then 

origins  separation  o;dhe  stri,“  f^nt  T”0'6  ‘™«  of  the 

vessel  into  its  final  shnne  is  d  1  S  ,°f  the  work  of  modeling  the 
implement  being  ldTn  "I'd”  ??  J“ide  With  *  trovvelfthis 

The  clay,  if  „  ifas  Sn  pro~r.“  ‘°  sm°°*h  «■«  surface, 

ami  plasticity  to  admit  o/beL  pressed  M  '  P°3sesse]  suffi“ent  tenacity 
Tlie  completed  utensil  is  placed  i  ,|<l"(  scraPed  wlthout  cracking. 

"'Wch  it  must  be  handled iSu  •  u.dM  T  1'  “  **  '°  ^  »«« 
nevertheless  the  state  of  +•  7  f  aff;er  Jt  ls  baked.  This  is 
d  he  modern  ware  is  usual)  v  , a'1 '  ''i  •"  Whl°h  k  is  to  be  decorated, 
which  are  unpainted.  A  white  claw  is  di  **7- ^  ^  CO°kin§'  vessels, 
made  into  cones  which  are  dried  in  the  sun^  \\h  ^  ^  ^ 

these  cones  are  rubbed  to  powder  on  a  t  ’  ^  rectulred  for  use 

and  applied  in  the  liquid ^tate  to  tho  mixed  with  water, 

Polishing  stones  are  used  to  finish  the  )Jec  wit  a  rabbit-skin  mop. 

drying  of  this  foundation  the  dp  i  .  hUrblce-  After  a  thorough 
of  yucca  needles,  the  pigments  havi^VY!  15ainted  with  brushes  made 
and  made  into  a  paste  with  water  to^which  gr°U"d  ln.  ‘stone  mortars 
added.  Water  from  boiled  Cleome  serruhta  JUC°*  fruit  is 

is  mixed  with  black  pigment  fa  man,  ,'  ,  <ltd  Mex,can  name  waco) 
matter)  in  decorating  potterv  Ferr  °"'S  f  "'  containing  organic 
burn  to  yellow,  red ,  or Z7n  *  Jf which  heating 
These  potters  do  not  .  ,  ‘  mP  °3Ted  for  decorating. 

work.  In  many  of  the  pueblos  the 7  H  m°]ding  OV  decorating  their 
being  finished  in  plain  red  or  black  P<  Th*3  ^  Undecoi'ated>  the  surface 
day,  in  the  manner  heretofore  dp  u!  a  1  W  made  of  a  yellowish 
in  the  sun.  where  they 

with  a  solution  of  red  ocher  and  -^bey  are  then  washed 

begins,  the  woman  with  uutirino-  o  1  L  the  process  of  polishing 
and  again  with  her  polish^  ^  "***  ^ 

cloth  over  the  vessel  to  keep  the  surface  nmiat  Ul  tP*1'!?  “  Wet 
completed,  the  vessel  is  again  placed  in  fh  *'  ,  "  “  l>ollslli'«  » 

receiving  its  final  bakingfn  then™  "  *,*"*  before 

the  vessels  that  are  to  retain  the  reddish  color  ,,  "g  f  COmP,eted’ 

-  -  —  a  aense  smote,  S  ^7^^= 
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pottery  that  produces  the  black  coloring,  no  black  pigment  of  any  kind 
being  used.  While  there  is  no  attempt  at  surface  decoration,  many 
pretty  and  curious  shapes  are  modeled  by  the  clever  potters.  There 
are  water  jars  and  bowls  with  fluted  edges,  imitations  of  birds  and 
beasts,  and  many  queer  figures. 

When  the  Zufii  potter  has  completed  the  decoration,  the  articles  are 
ready  for  baking.  A  suitable  spot  out  of  doors  is  selected,  and  if 
possible  a  day  is  chosen  when  there  is  no  wind  to  interfere  with  the 


Fig.  21 — Old  Zufii  vase. 


process,  unless  it  be  the  regular  time  for  baking  pottery  during  the 
summer  solstice  ceremonies.  The  pieces  to  be  fired  are  placed  upon 
stones  to  raise  them  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  and  an  oven  of 
dried  manure  from  the  sheep  and  goat  pens  is  built  around  and  over 
them.  The  fire  is  carefully  managed  in  order  to  produce  a  gradual 
heating,  after  which  the  entire  mass  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat 
until  the  baking  is  completed,  the  process  usually  requiring  one  or  two 
hours.  A  bit  of  wafer  bread  is  deposited  in  each  vase,  so  that  the 
spirit  of  the  vase  may  be  fed  with  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  bread. 
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teiy  while  in  proce^of 1  ririn^TwilTT^  l°°k]Up0n  a  Piece  of  pot 

Xe  Zunis  ~  - 

an  attempt  ‘to *5*^  Wf  ani,,iaI  fo with 

ancient  ware  are  so  hio-hlv  f-nr  r  ’  •”  6  >lld,si  and  animals  in  the 

~=:,s  s£E=  XS  s 
“•  - — -  “  ;;s: 


Fig.  25  Modern  Zuni  vases. 


^^ni  i  tiiAlx 


«K“rTre"' S  *»•  -'ver- 

silvei-  is  not  known  to  the  Zunis  at  least  ,t  the^  "  ,btates'  Natire 

sages  claim  that  their  people  never  worl  » 1  T  t,me>  aild  Z“'u 
the  presence  of  the  Spaniards  WM  a  81  Ver  or  “PP«  before 
tin-ed  elaborate  ornaments  for  bridles' silra'Telt ''’"''YT’  '""'U‘fae' 
men,  and  silver  beads,  bangles  and  ,-invs  ff.  d  buttons  f°r 

bellows,  dies— euerytbinp-  opi-h-  •  Pn  w°men.  The  furnace, 

.smith  (see  plate  xcv) _ are  of  }  g  to  the  worksi»op  of  the  silver- 

hammers,  and  these  the  <“«  and 

blacksmith  and  genera  I  utility  man  of  (lie  village  '  "  ”'S°  th* 

- 
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BEAD  MAKING 

The  more  precious  beads  of  the  Zuhis  of  shell,  black,  red,  and  white 
stone  are  antique,  and  are  not  manufactured  at  present.  They  still 
make  beads  of  turquoise,  white  shells,  preferably  the  olive-shell,  and 
spondylus  princeps.  They  also  color  shells  red  in  imitation  of  the 
last-named  shell.  Though  the  turquoises  are  sometimes  ground  to 
correspond  to  the  white  shell  beads,  the  stones  are  usually  left  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  secured.  Coral  beads  are  purchased  from 
traders  and  vary  somewhat  in  form,  though  they  are  generally  cylin¬ 
drical  or  round.  The  ancient  stone  beads  are  as  a  rule  cylindrical; 
some  few  are  flat.  The  white  shell  beads  are  Hat/* 

The  process  of  bead  making  is  long  and  tedious.  Shells  are  broken 
into  bits  and  each  piece  is  rubbed  on  a  stone  slab  until  it  is  of  the 
desired  thinness.  The  more  delicate  the  bead  the  more  valuable  it  is. 
After  each  piece  has  passed  through  the  rubbing  process  it  is  laid  to 
one  side  until  there  are  enough  pieces  to  form  a  string  of  beads;  then 
the  boring  is  begun  (see  plate  xcvi).  As  each  stone  is  pierced  it  is 
usually  slipped  on  a  string  for  safe-keeping  until  the  boring  is  com¬ 
pleted,  when  the  irregular  pieces  are  rubbed  separately  on  the  stone 
to  form  them  into  symmetrical  disks  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  From  four  to  six  strings  form  a  necklace.  The  coral 
beads  are  sprinkled  among  the  turquoise  and  the  more  numerous 
white  shell  beads.  The  beads  never  reach  the  end  of  the  string;  a 
finger’s  length  is  left  bare  of  beads.  The  older  necklaces,  which  were 
more  carefully  made  than  the  modern  ones,  are  very  valuable,  a  single 
string:  bringing  a  number  of  horses. 


WAGON  MAKING 

The  only  commercial  wagon  in  Zuni  is  owned  by  Mr  Graham,  the 
agent.  The  Indian  wagon  is  of  home  manufacture,  although  of  Spanish 
origin  (see  plate  xovn).  The  wheels  are  heavy  blocks,  carved  in  the 
rudest  fashion;  the  bed  is  composed  of  beams  or  poles  and  the  sides 
of  slender  poles.  The  structure  is  lined,  when  necessary,  with  hide. 
It  is  drawn  by  oxen,  and  the  whole  is  of  the  most  primitive  character.* 

AUCTIONEERING 

Auctioneering  with  the  Zunis  is  quite  as  much  of  a  feature  as  it  is 
with  civilized  people,  and  the  auctioneer  is  a  conspicuous  character. 
When  the  larder  becomes  overstocked  with  some  varieties  of  food  and 
is  deficient  in  others,  the  head  of  the  household  looks  anxiously  for 

«  A  fine  specimen  of  a  cylindrical  turquoise  bead  three-fourths  inch  in  length,  found  at  a  ruin  near 
the  Zuni  salt  lake,  was  secured  for  the  National  Museum. 

b  Mr  Stevenson  secured  one  of  these  wagons  from  a  Rio  Grande  pueblo  for  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington 


third  annual  report 


a  BEAD  MAKING 


b  BEAD-MAKER’S  FAMILY 
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.-:xrzr  Z:it7;r  is  to/r  his *  *<* 

«■«.«  iB  the  g^x  rx'x^ttT  th;i  sa!e;,the  aucti°n 

description  of  an  auction  which  lasted  thr  i  ^  °  OWlng'  is  a 
writer  in  1896:  Early  in  the  .fi  h  d^yS’  obseiwed  by  the 

yellow  blossoms  in  tile  center  of  th°  I  "  auc*;‘oneer  P,ac«l  a  bunch  of 
cooking  vessel,  no  “  “  ™th  »  --a, 

"  l“t  was  under  the  vessel  ,  ,  >  ictioneer  and  the  writer, 

removed  until  everyone  had  left  H  T  the  flowers  were  not 
o’clock  in  the  mor,  i™  the  Ze  h  ‘  ^  ""**■  At  111 

Bowls  and  baskets  were  deLIiteTl  fel  bnngln8;  »  wares. 

These  contained  wheat  flour  dri  d  mvertetl  cooking  vessel, 

been  cut  into  strip, and dZ  nndZ  ^  ^  squash  which  had 
sometimes  found  thL  way  to  Ve  ll  7rt,Cl<?  °f  food-  Burro, 
baskets  before  they  could’ be  driven  away"  Th  '  "l"  "i°SeS  "lt0  the 
were  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  »!,  r  gh  °n  J  the  women 
about  with  their  knittino-  Th  a  ‘  ( tlon’ a  number  of  men  sat 
of  the  article  for sa  elated thTt  864  ***  the  «ood  qualities 
it,  and  with  his  read  ™hed  in  ^nge  for 

•sold  an  article  within  thirty  seconds  after "i^w  ^r61'  He  fl*equently 

invitations  to  eat. «  except  innumerable 

KECENT  CHANGES  in  ARTS  and  industries 

many  changes  for  the  better^  Wi  VjSit  *° ,he  Zu0isk  1879,  inaugurated 

smiths’  implements  wen^introdmied  ^anes,  candies,  lamps, and  sil ver- 

kach  Indian  who  aided  in  making  boZfor  'IZn  Th"  r*™  nmde’ 

collection  received  enonoh  ln,v,i  /  ,  Packmg  the  Government 

taught  to  make  the  dZf  and  hZ  ^  ^  W« 

slowly  from  that  time  to  1902  in^  i-i  i  1JProvements  progressed 

houses  are  now  built  entirplv  *  ihe  hner 

-T  a,, „ 

Spaniards, 'and0™ j^pr^ticed  in  all  <the^>ueblos.1^*S  *°  h8Ve  exi®tea  long  before  tlae  invasion  of  the 
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sometimes  the  ax  alone  being  used.  Shingles  made  by  the  Zuni  car¬ 
penter  take  the  place  of  the  willow  boughs  across  the  beams  of  the 
ceiling,  and  the  rooms  are  much  larger.  The  women  still  do  much  of 
the  work  in  the  construction  of  houses. 

Large,  sometimes  double,  windows  with  curtains,  doors  with  locks, 
and  china  closets  are  much  in  fashion  at  present.  Enameled  iron  bed¬ 
steads  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  houses,  while  a  number  of  families 
have  chairs  and  tables.  The  table  is  introduced  rather  as  an  ornament, 
as  the}T  prefer  to  serve  their  meals  in  the  old-fashioned  way  on  the 
door.  The  writer  has  observed  but  two  families  eating  from  tables. 
A  number  of  small  heating  and  cooking  stoves  are  in  use,  and  jeast- 
powder  bread  baked  in  the  stove  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  bread 
prepared  in  the  native  manner. 

Soap  was  introduced  in  1879  in  the  hope  that  the  Zunis  would  wash 
their  cotton  clothes,  and  the  writer  undertook  the  task  of  instruction. 
She  selected  as  a  pupil  a  man  who  had  adopted  woman’s  dress  and  who 
was  known  to  be  the  strongest,  most  active,  and  most  progressive 
Indian  in  the  tribe;  but  he  was  averse  to  the  work,  and  at  first  refused 
to  wash.  He  looked  on  in  silence  for  a  time  while  the  writer  worked. 
Never  having  had  any  experience  in  that  work  herself,  she  soon  had 
most  of  the  water  from  the  tub  on  the  floor  and  was  drenched  to  the  skin. 
The  pupil  exclaimed:  “You  do  not  understand  that  which  you  would 
teach.  You  do  not  understand  as  much  as  the  missionary’s  wife;  she 
keeps  the  water  in  the  tub  and  does  not  make  a  river  on  the  floor.  Let 
me  take  your  place.”  Ironing  time  came,  only  to  find  the  pupil  still 
more  averse.  He  declared  he  had  learned  enough  and  would  never 
learn  to  iron.  But  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  go  on  with  the  work. 
Many  weeks  passed,  however,  before  he  would  wash  and  iron  without 
constant  urging.  Finally  he  began  to  realize  that  he  was  accumulating 
silver  dollars  from  the  members  of  the  expedition.  Then  he  declared 
that  he  would  become  a  good  laundryman  and  would  go  to  Fort  Win¬ 
gate  and  wash  for  the  captains’  families.  This  man  ultimately  became 
as  celebrated  as  a  Chinese  laundryman,  his  own  cleanly  apparel  being 
his  advertising  card,  and  was  called  upon  not  only  by  the  officers’ 
families  at  the  garrison,  but  by  the  white  settlers  near  and  far.  Others 
of  the  tribe  concluded  that  they,  too,  would  wash  their  clothes,  and 
consequently  a  great  change  for  the  better  took  place. 

Laundering,  which  is  carried  on  extensively  at  the  present  time,  is 
not  confined  to  either  sex;  the  men  wash  their  own  clothes,  and  the 
women  launder  for  their  children  and  themselves.  Only  a  few  work 
for  the  whites,  the  men  wearing  female  attire  being  preferred  to  the 
women  on  account  of  their  strength  and  endurance. 

The  Zunis  sell  their  wool  and  buy  blankets  and  quilts,  so  that  the 
bed  blankets  so  extensively  woven  by  them  in  past  years  are  no  longer 
to  lie  seen.  Weaving  needles  made  of  tin  cans  are  used  instead  of  the 
bone  needle  of  earlier  days. 
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The  art  of  dyeing-  i«  virtual  I  v  Insi  .  ■  , 

have  been  introduced,  and  whenever  the'  men  !  T  ®  ^  *nd  trou8ers 
purpose,  they  have  come  tn  v  i?  len  an  laise  money  for  the 

foL  Now,ev:;zc™^z™tdiesti;,d',drhats.and 

new  styles,  but  tbe  to  »d°P‘ 

wearmg  „  full  cotton  skirt  and  blouse  waist  sncbaTtheNaraL'5''  ***" 

Tin.  artistic  pottery  is  supplanted 'to  f  groat"  ext.’a.t'  J""*  " 1 1'.K' 

lirrz  i°„°tt "  weifas 

anti  is  ordered  „  IarJe  oJatiftes  bh”^  »"***“  is  inferio.- 
t™.e.  The  modern^'^^'^  ST*  * 

years  for  the  National  Museum  can  well  he  hteJe"son  ln  previous 
tl>e  past.  In  addition  to  their  poor  pit  ery'thT Z ~-8  beloDgi"?  to 
baskets  colored  with  diamond  dyes  i„  imitation  d  I  T  T  !"S 
work  of  the  Hopi  pueblo  of  Ornlht  .  i  ,  f  the  hne  basket 
coloring-  of  the  Hopi  baskets  hV  l  ’  ^  ^  t0  re,ate  the  beautiful 

No  onfin  Zuhi  X  Xy 

Zufiis!  C°flee’  and  WhltG  SUgar  have  become  staple  articles  witlfthe 

ssat,S5S‘*;?W'-“‘==Js 

cattle  as  well  as  sheep  have  increased.  3  hor8es  and 

and  whe'rthe'd™ ’now"'  1>r°tec,e<1  b?  ^d-wire  fencing, 

finished  the  Zuiii  problem  ofhwng^m  teX  led 

£  sr-  “ 

to  hertheetrhe°"gtrqUdTnCe  W“h  *  priests  «»«  their  attachment 
O  may  desire.  Spurious  ancient  fetishes  are  made  by  thi 
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sackful  and  passed  off  as  genuine.  So  it  is  also  with  masks  and  altars. 
Any  number  of  fraudulent  objects  may  be  obtained  at  the  prices  set 
by  the  clever  Indians. 

The  village  as  a  whole  has  undergone  considerable  change  since 
1879.  The  corrals  which  were  immediately  around  the  village,  almost 
at  the  doors,  have  been  removed  to  a  distance.  The  walls  of  the  old 
Spanish  church  are  nearly  gone.  In  1879  the  walls  of  this  church 
were  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  and  partly  roofed.  The  two 
bells,  rung  by  striking  with  stone  hammers,  which  hung  in  the  bel¬ 
fry  are  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  Zufii  theurgists.  The  lone  cotton¬ 
wood  tree  which  long  stood  in  the  village  has  disappeared.  The 
streets  are  now  kept  in  much  better  condition  than  formerly.  The  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  in  living  is  due  principally  to  additional  trading 
stations  scattered  through  the  country.  The  adoption  of  foreign 
ways,  however,  has  brought  with  it  the  evils  of  intoxication  and 
trickery  in  dealing  with  the  white  man,  whom  they  delight  to  lie  to 
and  cheat,  though  among  themselves  the  Zunis  are  still  honest.  They 
are  as  secretive  as  ever  concerning  their  religion  and  rituals,  and  they 
are  as  far  from  Christianization  as  before  the  Spaniard  set  foot  in 
their  land.  The  few  who  attend  the  Christian  services  do  so  with  no 
real  understanding  of  what  the  services  mean.  One  marriage  has  been 
solemnized  by  a  Protestant  minister.  The  girl  is  Nina,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Nai'uchi  formerly  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  Though 
Nina  at  one  time  showed  with  much  pride  her  marriage  certificate 
given  her  by  the  minister  who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony, 
realizing  that  it  was  something  her  Zuni  sisters  did  not  possess, 
she  had  no  real  conception  of  Christianity.  In  1901  the  certificate 
was  destroyed,  that  both  Nina  and  her  husband  should  be  rid  of 
Christianity. 

The  writer  named  Nina  when  she  was  I  years  of  age,  and  started 
her  to  school,  exacting  a  promise  from  Nai'uchi  that  he  would  compel 
her  regular  attendance.  This  promise  was  solemnly  kept,  though 
Nina  many  times  begged  to  be  allowed  to  leave  school.  After  several 
years  of  regular  instruction  she  understood  considerable  English,  and 
later  grew  to  have  remarkable  command  of  the  language,  which  she 
still  retains,  though  she  has  come  in  contact  with  Americans  but  little 
since  she  left  school.  When  asked  by  the  writer  in  1902  how  she 
remembered  English  so  well  when  she  saw  so  few  Americans,  she 
replied:  ‘‘I  make  two  people  of  myself  and  I  talk  to  myself.”" 

Although  there  had  been  a  school  at  the  pueblo  since  1876,  the  few 
other  Zunis  who  spoke  any  English  in  1896  were  men  who  had  acquired 
a  meager  knowledge  of  the  language  as  they  came  into  communication 
with  explorers  and  others,  and  the  adopted  child  of  a  teacher.  The 

«Tu'maka,  a  man  who  was  taught  when  a  boy  by  Mr  Graham,  many  years  a  trader  at  Zuni,  and 
now  agent  to  these  people,  has  a  good  understanding  of  English. 
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** ,i|ore  f.eque„;  •*  «* 

progress  in  the  language  to  nroforY  t  f  '  had  niade  sufficient 

trading.  Jn  1904  a  still  loro-  ,°  h°[nf  extent,  their  rights  in 

command  of  English.  '  ^  UUm  JGV  °f  Zurlis  had  more  or  less 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS a 

graceful.  The  wlmef  are  tmU  are.^m”letricaI  and  their  carriage 

feet.  Many  are  handsome  in  their  vouth *  but"  L ^  and 
at  an  early  age.  When  the  hmo-l.;  outh,  but  they  grow  corpulent 

dimmed  by  years,  they  acquire  a  k?g,eyes  •')outh  bec°me  somewhat 
seven  albinos  were  found  amond  the  Zuffis  Mr  In  1879 

culty  gathered  six  of  the  albinos  in  a  ^  ^evenson  with  diffi- 

of  them  (see  plate  xcixi  r  J  P  and  secured  a  Photograph 
»e  prevailed  u,™  »* 

presence  of  stranger.,,  »d  ihife  ^  8™d 

women  and  children,  especiallv  the  1  nre  «  ‘  ,  teud  their  8'round,  the 

Tie  writer  has  seen  Teia]  L  the  hdd  '"T  “* 
womanhood.  A  birth  of  an  ..It.;  i  tn  ' 1 " "  fo  girlhood  and 

people  have  light,  decidedWell-  h  f  T""0'1  in  1S9li-  These 

delicacy.  Thfy  ill  have  weak  tl *7'!*  of  decided 

tile  absence  of  choroid  pigment  that  til  Vp  “'V*  W  “ffected 

eyes,  which  always  become  i„fl, I  n  ?  y  ®  obh»ed  *»  Protect  their 
out  of  doors  the  albino  men  wear hi  7 

the  women  cover  their  faces  with  blanket  "j'”'  be  SeCllred’  and 
•smallest  openings.  The  statement  tl  i  &nt  peep  through  the 
apart  from  the  Sthers  of  the  t”  be  is  e  '"°S  "'e  °°mPel,ed  “>  '“e 
debarred  from  reli^I  “  "iT'  are 

tani^.The  i^^h 7' 

they  have  healthy  offspring.  f“  a  'lark-haired  Indian,  and 

physical  anthropology  ii(the  rnitwl^t  ^  7  Hrdlick*>  CUI»tor  of 
t«00  visited  a„dPexami„“d  ma^;  Hhe  ZuhifftTh'  77“’  Who  in 
the  proportions  and  features^  the  people  "°teS’ 

n1ediumUhneTght°WAamCong  eo'a.St  mef  Tmt  ^T''  ^  7*  ^  deSCribed  as  below 
23q3  per  cent,  155  to  160  cm.;  26.7  pe’r  cent,  m  T£^£^CmAnb*igbt’’ 

1,0  vm->  “d  13.3  per  cent,  170  to  175  cm.  cm’’  3L7  Per  cent,  165  to 

wit”™  5  hHd  a.«*haIi«  i»dex  below  77;  in 

7127^7^  a,  predomi„ate,^ 

•T.„  2M„  I„,,l,;J,;;,1118rlii(i-li;l-  — 
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tion.  There  are  indications  that  this  variation  is  largely  due  to  an  early  admixture 
of  a  dolichocephalic  people. 

The  face  is  usually  of  moderate  dimensions,  with  more  less  prominent  cheek  bones. 
The  average  bizygomatic  breadth  in  the  men  is  14.3  cm.;  average  height  from  chin  to 
nasion,  11.5  cm.;  average  height  of  forehead  from  nasion  to  hairline,  7  cm.  The 
nose  is  rather  short,  with  an  average  nasal  index  of  82.  The  nasal  bridge  is  mostly 
moderately  convex  or  concavo-convex.  The  mouth  is  rather  large;  the  lips  vary 
from  medium  to  well-developed,  in  the  European  standard.  Alveolar  prognathism 
is  mostly  pronounced,  but  facial  prognathism  is  small.  The  angles  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  often  quite  prominent  in  the  male. 

The  bod 3'  is  generally  well  developed,  and  shows  more  uniformity  than  in  whites. 
In  3  out  of  the  60  men  examined  there  was  a  tendency  to  obesity.  In  women  this  is 
more  frequent,  but  the  corpulence  very  seldom  reaches  a  degree  at  which  it  would 
become  uncomfortable.  The  average  chest  diameters  in  men,  at  nipple  height,  are: 
Depth,  21.4  cm. ;  breadth,  32.9  cm.  The  limbs  show  ordinary  muscularity.  The  arm 
expanse  in  men  exceeds  the  height  on  the  average  by  4.7  cm.  The  sitting  height  is, 
in  males,  on  the  average,  52.3  per  cent  of  the  stature.  The  calf  is  generally  smaller 
than  in  whites,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  of  moderate  dimensions. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Zunis  identify  this  tribe  closely  with  the  Hopis 
and  the  majority  of  the  other  Pueblos.  There  is  also  some  physical  relation  to  the 
Navahos,  and,  farther  south,  to  many  of  the  peoples  who  spoke  the  Nahuatlan 
language. 

The  several  albinos  who  were  examined  showed  nothing  abnormal  in  their  meas¬ 
urements. 


MEDICAL  PRACTICE 

The  belief  held  by  some  students  that  the  therapeutics  of  the  North 
American  Indians  is  associated  altogether  with  occultism  is  erroneous. 
Though  the  practice  of  the  Zunis  is  to  a  large  extent  fetish istic,  it 
is  rich  in  legitimate  drugs.  Some  of  these  drugs  are  employed  in 
conjunction  with  theurgism;  but  frequently  medicines  are  administered 
both  internally  and  externally  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  without 
prayers  or  incantations,  not  only  by  the  old  women,  who  know  various 
plant  medicines,  but  also  by  the  professional  man  or  woman,  who  is 
always  a  theurgist  of  some  esoteric  fraternity. 

Some  of  the  Zufii  medicines  are  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  signatures,  in  conjunction  with  prayers  and  other  cere¬ 
monies.  Others  are  the  medicines  of  the  Beast  Gods  of  the  six  regions, 
snake  medicine,  ant  medicine,  medicine  of  the  feathered  kingdom,  and 
te'nastsii.li,  the  mythical  medicine  plant  which  is  said  to  bear  blossoms 
of  the  colors  of  the  six  regions.  While  these  medicines,  which  are 
mainly  plants,  are  used  in  conjunction  with  fetishes  of  the  animals  to 
which  they  belong,  they  are  generally  of  real  medicinal  value.  Mas¬ 
sage  is  extensively  practiced,  and  the  masseur  or  masseuse  is  most 
proficient. 

For  any  complicated  or  mysterious  trouble,  or  one  which  does  not 
yield  readily  to  legitimate  medicine,  some  higher  power  than  man  must 
be  called  upon  to  eradicate  the  disease  “shot’’  into  the  person  by 
witchcraft.  In  such  cases  the  Beast  Gods  act  through  their  agents,  the 
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ingev^ry^onfidenceliftheiVdocto^who^oI^^H^  the  famil^show- 

he  harbors  animosity  as  the  destrovpi  'i'  s  |°ine  one  against  whom 

The  !»««*  also,  o/a  meLber  ol  the  taL  “  ^  °'  hh 

woman  as  the  witch  who  “shot'1  the  m  r  •  ’  accuse  sonie  man  or 
of  the  theurgists  are  fa, ^  P-tices 


to  witch- 


of  the  theurgists  are  fully  T  into  him.  Th 

C1“ft  -d  eSote,;afi;ternftier,bed  *  SMti°"  '  ^ . - 

peprZt^  the  ^moderii  «  ^  ““»»*  ««  primitive 
Me  m„„  learns  through  inveXttl '  .  ^  Wbat  th°  soien- 

discovers  by  acddent  and  cbaSe  e,n  "Per'ment’  »Mgf«l  man 
ment  is  blindly  empiric  He  doe  J  0'  The  Man’s  treat- 

ho.simply  ll„s  thaut  dZ  cm .eU'f;fand  bia  -dicine 

to  some  divine  power.  He  applies  th  ’  l  "  ie  attributes  the  cause 
hand,  or  the  pav,s  affected  3  t L  t  T«*«  Wi,l,°"t  '“thing  Ida 
soiled  cloth.  He  does  a  i  und  Is  usually  covered  with  a 

Bacteriology  teaches*  that  di!e3"’ T' "f nre  ““P1**  the  work. 
nuerol.es;  the  Zuhi  theurgists  declare  d,  *  *"*•  CXtent  tbe  result  of 
h.v  foreign  life  “shot"  into  the  bodv  hv  Tt  S<!neral1.''  to  he  caused 
to  illuminate  the  bones  and  viscera  with  Tf™'  „Ko<?,,,*'e"  Earned 

holds  a  crystal  in  the  light  immediate!  1  +•  the  ZuiTl  theurgist 

see  into  the  flesh  and  locate  the  disuse  3  ‘bat  be  "W 

the  Zuiu  women  ever  had  a  struggle  to  enter  th  d  "i°,  !"  SaW  'v|iether 
to-day  some  of  the  most  successful  nmc  b  ,  °‘  medic™>  hut 

medicine  and  in  theurgy  are  worn,.  ,P  tc  °"Cfs’  both  legitimate 
than  the  men.  Some  of  the  male  them-  T*  * 'ej  are  muct  fewer 
tiont  °'  in  the  treat*™,! 

but'slie  failed  “rf  “he  f”*  emP'0yed  »  "™<>tic. 

then  found  to  be  Datura  strain™, im  ii  “g  "f  1902’  which  was 
the  original  discovery  caused  rem  r ’  T  ^  Tbe  "'eetio..  of 
declaring  that  though  the  North  America^Imi" T'l  ?thnolo»ists 
hey  were- entirely  ignorant  of  narcotics  M  r  ,“d  ,ntoxic“"tS 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnolowv  »h  i  ‘  '  Mooney,  of  the 

plant  with  ceremonial  forms'amono  the  "*  o(  fhe  peyote 

the  southern  plains  southward  intoblexicV0”8  "."d  °tber  «<**  of 
I'shl,  the  plant  and  ceremony  to  sei  " aS  t  >e  dr'st  to  bring-,  in 

hdn  Dr  „.  W.  PtentisS^rtf” S,TT  He  *• 

careful  experiments  with  it  Doctor  Prentis  ■  ”  S' ■  “nd  after  '’““’.v 
patients  as  an  anesthetic  with  most  f .  iT  adm.ln,stei'ed  it  to  his 
not  know  the  peyote,  but 3  f  £  «»"*••  The  Zuflis  do 
call  a  negiakya,  both  as  a  narcotic  1  weed.  which  they 

h'-mses.  The  blossoms  and  root  wround'm" 'n,lly  3  "’ou"ds  and 
externally.  This  plant  is  of  still  forth"  v  ,  T.'*'  ”re  aPPlied 
23  eth—04 - as  61  value  to  the  Zuflis,  f„r  when 
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the  rain  priests  go  out  at  night  to  commune  with  the  feathered 
kingdom  they  put  a  bit  of  this  powdered  root  into  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  mouth  that  the  birds  may  not  be  afraid  and  will  listen  to 
them  when  they  pray  to  the  birds  to  sing  for  the  rains  to  come.  A 
small  piece  of  the  root  is  chewed  when  one  wishes  to  commune  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  that  rains  may  come.  The  following  is  the  legend 
associated  with  this  plant:  “In  the  olden  time  when  the  A'shiwi  were 
near  Ko'thluwala'wa  (abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods)  a 
brother  and  sister — the  boy’s  name  was  A'neglakya,  and  the  girl’s 
name  was  A'neglakyaCksa — were  always  walking  about  the  country 
and  looking  everywhere  and  seeing  everything,  and  were  always  tell¬ 
ing  their  mother  what  they  saw.  This  was  not  pleasing  to  Kow'wi- 
tuma  and  Wats'usi,  the  Divine  Ones,  and  the  two  were  banished  into 
the  earth  and  they  became  the  plant  which  bears  their  name.  The3r 
have  many  plant  children.  Some  of  the  blossoms  are  all  white,  others 
are  tinted  with  blue,  while  others  are  edged  with  yellow,  blue,  or  red.” 

A'neglakya  belongs  to  all  of  the  rain  priests  and  to  the  directors  of 
the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities.  Only  those  to  whom  the  plant 
belongs  are  privileged  to  collect  it.  Four  prayer  plumes  are  made  by 
one  who  is  to  gather  the  plants.  One  offering  is  to  A'neglakya,  one 
to  A'neglak3Tatsitsa,  and  two  to  ancestors.  The  four  prayer  plumes  are 
planted  the  depth  of  the  arm  in  an  excavation  made  with  an  ancient 
bean  planter  at  daylight  on  the  morning  the  plant  is  to  be  collected. 

The  writer  observed  Nai'uchi,  the  celebrated  theurgist  of  the  Little 
Fire  fraternity,  administer  the  narcotic  previous  to  operating  upon  a 
woman’s  breast.  The  abscess  was  cut  with  a  Hint  lancet,  the  wound 
was  probed  with  the  index  finger  and  the  pus  forced  out.  The  patient 
slept  placidly  through  the  operation,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
most  painful,  and  when  she  awoke  there  was  no  evidence  that  she  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  a  drug. 

A'neglakya  is  sometimes  administered  1:>3t  a  rain  priest  when  one 
wishes  to  recover  stolen  property.  The  rain  priest  is  received  at  night 
in  an  inner  room  in  the  house  of  the  man  who  lost  his  property.  Me 
sits  alone  without  tire  or  light,  and  the  room  is  dark.  The  man  wears 
a  new  white  cotton  shirt  and  trousers  and  new  blue  knitted  leggings. 
No  head-kerchief  or  moccasins  are  worn.  His  hair  is  done  in  the 
usual  style.  A  pallet  is  spread  on  the  floor.  The  rain  priest  sits 
before  the  man,  and  taking  a  bit  of  the  root  of  a'neglakya  from  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  places  it  in  the  man’s  mouth  with  the  words:  “I 
give  this  medicine  to  my  child  that  he  may  become  hali'shoti  (intoxi¬ 
cated)'1  and  see  the  one  who  has  robbed  him.”  The  man  then  lies  on  the 
pallet,  and  the  rain  priest  retires  to  a  front  room  and  sits  by  the  com¬ 
municating  door,  which  he  closes,  and  continues  to  listen  attentively 
during  the  night.  He  does  not  smoke,  as  A'neglakya  does  not  like 


(i  The  Zunis  use  the  same  word  for  insanity. 
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about  If  He  waiting 

name  which  the  man  calls  dm-i  .  C‘l-C  1  e.Vei7  word  lie  utters.  The 
the  medicine  is  that  of  the  thief  "  U  ^  influence  of 

to  the  inner  room  to  find  the  man  eithe  ‘  I  rain  P''iest  returns 

He  wakens  the  man  by  grabbing  his  n-  '  '"f  °r  WaUdn§’  about, 

room,  where  they  sit  side  by  side  f  a"  ^  h,m  into  the  front 
relates  what  he  heard  durino  t)  >  east,  and  the  rain  priest 

name  he  called  is  that  of  the  Thief'  The  the  man  that  the 

what  passed  during  the  night  He  i  •  aI1  recoll®ction  of 

-11  upon  the  roguf  andTemand ^  ™  P**  to 

makes  a  hre  and  heats  water  and  hn«  H  i  •  ^  16  laiM  Priest  then 

induces  vomiting.  The  dose  of  w  ,  'T"  dlmk  a  quantity,  which 

with  the  same  results  that  all  the  n'  iT^’  18  repeated  four  times 
-ay  be  thrown  up.  Tberl  tvLTfh  ^  the  P">™«»  night 
returns  in  a  short  time  with  hw,  ^  ma»  aIo'>e,  but 

the  family  who  prepare  yucca  ud  *  J"C  °fher  female  members  of 
be  kneels  on  a  blank"  and  the  tin”  ^  ^  '"**’*  head’ 
band  on  either  shoulder’  The  man’s  f’  "’i  behl"d  him  with  a 
but  they  tak0  no“-  ^  y  present  at  this 
ram  priest  gives  four  ears  of  *•  ,  the  bead  is  washed,  the 
presents,  according  to  his  wealth  ov  ^ *  topether’  callco,  and  other 
the  coming  se^separat^^^  —  *  P»a"tecl 

their  house  and  bring  food  whirl,  n  -  the  women  return  to 

which  is  eaten  by  all  present.  After  the  repaTtlf  the  ni8'ht’ 

erty  goes  to  the  house  of  the  .»>,•  .  f  t?  the  loaer  ot  the  prop- 

■  “K 

"Fi1,0  r;'[- 77if;:«en°t  ‘077^7 

Like  the  civilized  phvsida  lhe  7  7  ?  “  eSOte™  fraternity, 

own  family  excepffn  7"’  ,  d?°tor  *"•  •>»»  Practice  in  his 

faith  in  his  kbilityPsnd  feels ^t  ,afh“7  "  7  theurSist  ^  great 

A  case  of  pneumonia  developed  on  October  ^  1895°^  ^ 

~o*xh n:ze  zz  ,'rr  r  -f 

but  tbe  jealousy  of  the  offidarinl  t  *  ‘  *•  care  of  th®  writer, 

ment  tha°  Us  own.  The  theurMsf  o^his  aS*?  T  #*l*r 
patient  and  requested  that  a  bn  T  tt  ,  '  .  ’  toolv  il  seat  by  the 

took  the  hand  h  the  parien^nd  n  aHe  /*  b.T"*ht  ,0  hi“-  He  then 
front  hifplmh  ’m.d  depStlllh  T?‘  '“^b^'mediehte 
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long  prayer,  so  low  as  not  to  be  heard.  Laying  the  fetish  in  the 
basket,  he  took  a  minute  quantity  of  medicine  from  two  of  the  bags 
and  deposited  it  in  a  bowl  of  cold  water,  stirring  the  water  with  a 
hollow  reed;  then  lie  held  the  bowl  close  to  the  patient,  who  took  six 
swallows  of  the  medicine  through  the  reed.  The  blanket  covering 
was  then  turned  down,  exposing  the  chest  of  the  patient.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  medicine  was  again  taken  from  each  bag  and  this  was 
run  in  four  perpendicular  lines  over  the  chest  and  down  the  lym¬ 
phatics;  then  both  ears  were  touched  with  the  medicine.  The  the- 
nrgist  did  not  cease  praying  while  handling  the  medicine.  Contin¬ 
uing  to  pray  for  power  to  x'estore  his  patient  to  health,  he  took  the 
fetish  and  medicine  bags  into  his  right  hand  and  touched  them  to 
the  right  shoulder,  the  head,  and  the  left  shoulder  of  the  patient. 
The  diet  was  contined  to  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  commercial  tea 
without  sugar  for  the  first  four  days,  during  which  time  the  Beast 
Gods  of  the  four  regions  were  appealed  to  and  the  fetish  medicines 
were  used.  After  this  the  patient  was  permitted  to  eat  as  he  chose. 
For  the  first  ten  days  the  pulse  was  120;  and  afterward  it  was  never 
less  than  110  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  fever,  and  the  cough  with 
constant  expectoration  caused  the  patient  great  suffering  and  almost 
reduced  him  to  a  skeleton. 

The  body  was  usually  exposed  to  the  waist,  as  it  is  not  considered 
well  to  be  covered  when  the  skin  is  hot.  During  rainy  and  cold 
weather  the  sick  man  was  often  left  without  tire,  especially  at  night, 
when  the  room,  which  was  small,  became  intensely  cold.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  2  the  patient  was  carried  in  a  blanket  through  the  snow  to  his 
mother’s  house,  where  he  could  have  a  larger  and  more  comfortable 
room;  and  the  mother  had  Na'iuehi  and  others  of  the  Little  Fire 
fraternity  called  in  to  use  their  efforts  in  curing  her  son.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  similar  to  that  held  by  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  other  members 
of  the  U'huhukwe  fraternity  over  a  smallpox  patient.®  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fourth  and  last  night  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  members  of 
the  Little  Fire  fraternity  the  patient  claimed  to  feel  much  improved, 
though  the  pulse  was  105;  eight  days  later  the  pulse,  was  90,  the  cough 
slightly  better.  After  six  weeks  of  this  low  condition  the  patient 
began  to  mend,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  he  was  able  to  be 
about,  but  the  cough  remained  when  the  writer  left  in  January. 

A  most  distressing  case  of  hysteria  was  witnessed  by  the  writer.  A 
beautiful  young  girl,  about  12  years  of  age,  had  suffered  for  five 
weeks,  the  cause  being  suppression  of  the  menses.  Her  family  attrib¬ 
uted  the  trouble  to  witchcraft,  and  no  sooner  was  the  girl  brought 
from  her  mother’s  farm  at  Ojo  Caliente  to  Zufii  than  a  prominent 
theurgist  was  summoned,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing  the  accused 


a  See  p.  527. 
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^  mtL  of  the 

W1iter>  wl>o  was  called  to  the  house of  The '°"  °'’'ritchcra«-  The 
arrival,  endeavored  to  take  the  mil  I  1IuaIld  so°n  after  her 
tJ-ug-h  the  little  sufferer  ®h0  1.  U  r  “  ^  this  ™P«»ible, 

‘^writer. . .  everv  effirt  °  ™e„  c'0n  ^  «»*<*  to 

.•oiled  „„d  tossed,  p„i  cd  a,  her  half  f  ^  a™‘  n™et  She 
"■™y  •*■«*,  her  4s  1"  4  Md  thre"'  ^ler  arms 

was  never  quiet  for  a  moment.  Thp 1  •  J61’.™8’  Her  head 

gently  holding- her  on  the  pallet  Fir  t  ami  ^  took  turns  in 

at  intervals  appealed  to  the  v  iter  to  I  T  then  the  ^ther 

“any  efforts  the  writer  succeeded  in  Ht  P  ^  P°°r  °hild-  After 
the  third  evening-  after  her  return  t  y  t  ,‘e  pu,se.  of  the  girl  on 
was  still  necessarvfor  her  to  he  I  in  ""n’  a,K  ^ound  d  to  he  110.  ft 
and  the  liquid  nourishment  prepared' 'hvTl  ^  She  slePt  biit  little, 
from  the  mouth  of  her  mother  in  a  if  16  Wnter  was  given  to  her 
day,  when  there  was  a  slight  elm  +  quantities  until  the  eleventh 

r  r  b“to»  «*  hT:\ rhe  ™ 

day  the  writer  found  the  patient  e-,H,  .  m\  9”  the  mght  of  that 
the  following  day  she  was  indulged  wfth°  '  ^ ^  P°tatoe8>  and  on 
she  seemed  to  enjoy  greatly  The  ,„P  ‘  Uimpe  watermelon,  which 

day,  and  the  puli  ™!SLd  to  °n  the  *irteenth 

"  ‘°  'niPr°ve  until  her  health  was  fully  4Cd  wT'™'”1  ?radu- 

°df  ^ 

eyes  and  trembling  voice  urged  the  a”d  Wlth  streaming 

bedside  of  her  dying  grandchdd  4??  ‘I,e"''"ist  f°  «*»  <»  <',e 
life  of  this  wee  one,  sf  ru'ecious'to  fhe  “  T*  T*  ‘°  lost  if  «>« 
to  be  saved.  The  writer  non  •  ?  paifnts  and  grandparents,  was 
the  grandmother,  and  they  found*  th  *  /  m<  hl’  wbo  e,osely  followed 
'.vh;«  on  a  pallet  in  a  cSjT J  °  ™,« —U..  old. 

'>3' its  side,  looked  the  pieturf  of  desp^  wL?^’ 
down  her  face  she  greeted  the  dont™  ,  .  1  ith  tears  rolling 

life  of  her  child.  Naduchi  at once  h  ^plond  him  to  Sa-  the 
at  the  left  of  the  child,  he  manipulated^^  Tak.InS  his  seat 

heroic  manner,  giving  special  atten tin  *  Ti  Cntll'e  bodT  in  the  most 
The  infant  was  not  exposed  to  thp  a-”  °.  •  6  st°mach  and  abdomen, 
such  treatment  Na'iuohi  •  ,  cU,as  18  usually  the  case  during 

be  ^pt  war^rMS  ^  body  mush 

began  his  treatment  a  faint  wail  from  the child  wa  ZT  d  >  h<? 

groans  from  the  little  one  were  distressing  to  liZ ^ y^he^ht 
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sat  by  without  saying  one  word  to  the  theurgist,®  and  there  was  not 
even  an  expression  of  concern  on  his  face  for  the  pain  he  was  inflicting 
upon  the  child.  No  medicine  was  used  in  this  case,  which  appeared 
to  the  writer,  on  entering  the  room,  to  be  an  entirely  hopeless  one. 
Within  an  hour  the  patient  was  restored  to  its  normal  condition  of 
health,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  writer  observed  the  infant 
on  the  back  of  its  mother  eating  green  watermelon,  which  seems  not 
to  have  induced  a  return  of  cholera  infantum. 

In  another  case  treated  by  Na'iuchi  the  child,  though  very  low,  was 
not  in  a  comatose  state.  He  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  little 
one,  manipulating  it  as  described  above,  and  then  left,  said ng:  ‘‘I 
must  go  now  to  my  fraternity,  but  will  soon  return.”  After  an  hour 
he  went  to  his  home,  and  securing  medicine,  made  another  visit  to  the 
infant.  He  mixed  the  medicine,  which  wa<  an  emetic,  with  warm 
water  and  administered  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  by  dipping  a  reed 
into  the  water  and  putting  it  to  the  child’s  mouth.  After  doing  thus 
several  times,  Na'iuchi  again  left,  giving  instructions  to  the  mother 
about  repeating  the  dose.  About  two  hours  after  the  doctor  departed, 
the  infant,  after  copious  vomiting,  was  found  much  improved  and 
enjoying  nourishment  from  the  mother’s  breast. 

Massage  is  the  treatment  for  rheumatism,  and  sheep  chips  heated 
before  the  fire  and  sprinkled  with  water,  which  are  used  for  any  trouble 
that  may  be  relieved  by  steady  heat,  are  applied  externally,  one  cake 
of  the  manure  being  kept  by  the  tire  while  another  is  in  use. 

In  1896  the  writer  -  became  interested  in  a  child  of  9  }’ears  afflicted 
with  curvature  of  the  spine.  This  child  fell  from  a  ladder  when  she 
was  5  years  old,  injuring  her  back,  and  she  had  been  growing  worse 
since  the  accident.  She  had  a  beautiful  face  and  was  so  patient  and 
gentle  that  she  won  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  the  two  became  fast 
friends.  At  this  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  abscess.  In  1902 
the  writer  returned  to  Zuni  and  found  her  little  friend,  who  was  then 
15,  suffering  from  a  large  lumbar  abscess  with  probable  caries  of  the 
vertebras.  The  girl’s  face,  though  still  beautiful,  bore  evidence  of 
gieat  suffering.  She  was  colorless  and  emaciated,  but  with  it  all  a 
most  patient  little  sufferer.  Her  sad  face  and  ever  gentle  bearing 
were  profoundly  touching.  An  incision  had  been  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drainage,  beginning  in  the  lumbar  region  about  1^  inches 
above  the  crest  of  the  pelvis  at  the  outer  side  of  the  spinal  column  and 
running  diagonally  downward  and  forward  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  continuing  forward  along  the 
groin  for  nearly  its  entire  extent.  The  wound  was  packed  with  a  mix- 

aThe  writer  has  never  known  a  member  of  a  family  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
treatment  of  the  theurgist.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  no  precaution  whatever  is  taken  to  prevent 
cholera  infantum  among  the  Zuni  children.  As  soon  as  an  infant  is  able  to  hold  anything  in  its 
hand  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  sucking  or  biting  on  something  not  less  harmful,  perhaps,  than 
a  piece  of  unripe  watermelon. 
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c SWdS-  “d  “"*»  -1  a 

The  writer,  vfishin  “^entr  ,Z  “ifeT  «"«*  *• 

Doctor  Wood,  of  the  Indian  Sen-i  was  possible,  called  upon 

^.echooUtAp^^rto^di^^  "*  -c 

theria^nte hTT  'f  W  *  **  «* 

for  his  inspection  The  work-  as-i  "*  i  \  0  ln?  the  wound  cleansed 
parents  of  the  ch  ild  wlo  we  “  'T,™  n0t  MS-V  The 

were  ready  to  obey  ilstruXs h‘ 1"‘re"  f™'  b"  “**■* 
feared  to  give  offense  to  the  ,l  ’  ,  members  ot  the  family 

opposition  was  hrndly  oy^e  bTl!  !!  "'p  "*?**  ^  ^ 
American  doctors  meet  ami  disco  '  ,1  u88es]]on  that  the  Zuni  and 

Mat  once  hasteLTfor thl  medi  „e  T*  ,  ^  of  «»  i~«- 

positive  objection  to  any  interference  “’tie  ’  rt  ^ 

doctor.  His  scrunles  mm  .  ,  6  Pait  °d  the  American 

little  sufferer  over  his  knee  facp0^10’  1Cm<per’  and  lie  Placed  the 
present  heated  water  and  the  nr  0"‘lw‘m  •  A  doc  tress  who  was 

After  applying  the  crushed  kermd^  t°  °  eausm£  t,ie  WouikI  began, 
mouth  to  soften  the  pihon  o-Urn  the  do  /SqUaS  seeds  moistened  in  the 
the  wound  and  drew  out  the  o'utn  S  ^  °! ‘  lnserted  llls  forefinger  into 
all  of  the  packino  and  a  he  t  of  t  Jf  to  ™ove 

tbe  sound  of  the  'feeble  moan^  and^ cries  of  ^he  chikl  ^It  “ 

A  she  must  succumb  to  the  supreme  agony  Doctor  wl T  ,  “ 

was  beyond  even  temnnmvtr  ;  1  6  6  t  lat  tlle  patient 

j  even  tempo l ary  improvement  and  that  nil  hJ  n 

sufiererllslhe  ft  ^ 

■  sick,  the  pain  is  so  little  now.”  And  so  this  itri  ,  u  “T 
endured  so  much  lav  in  . .  ,  llttle  soM>er,  who  had 

wkcn  she  fell 

".other  -  to  tell  of  her  beauty  „f  peLn  and  sm.i  ^ 

Another  interesting  case  of  primitive  surgery  was  that  of  n  H  ■ 

Sr.  -zr  ,-%r?r  -  ».  s 

- _ _ 1__  nmol  the  opening  havmg  completely  cicatrized  when 

beraM^ 

instructions.  As  the  medicine  man  must  be  liberally  comnemTd  7°?- l'arryiDg  ont  the  doctor's 
are  glad  to  save  the  expense  of  the  doctor's  fee  in  cases  of  slth  t  m  Sef ices’  theZufiis 

m  whom  they  have  great  confidence-  at  least  this  is  the  oT  *  sIltf  hI  tronbles  by  going  to  Miss  Palen, 

Palen  professes  to  know  but  little  about  therapeutics  but  her  h  7  m0re  Passive  Indians.  Miss 
would  hate  to  part  with  her.  therapeutics,  but  her  heart  «  m  her  work,  and  the  Indians 
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seen  by  the  writer.  The  man  in  conversation  or  when  eating  pressed 
his  hand  against  the  opening. 

The  writer  has  observed  one  case  of  dislocated  kneecap  for  which 
splints  and  bandages  were  used — that  of  a  child  6  years  of  age.  In 
plate  c  a  mother  and  two  children  are  shown.  The  elder  child  with 
the  right  leg  in  splints  is  the  one  suffering  from  dislocated  kneecap. 

The  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy)  fraternity  are  famous  for  curing  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake.  A  man  suffering  from  a  wound  must  remain  alone 
in  a  room,  for  should  he  chance  to  see  a  woman  nourishing  her  infant 
he  would  surely  die.  A  combination  of  three  roots  is  chewed  by  the 
medicine  man  and  applied  to  the  wound.  The  patient  also  chews  the 
roots.  It  is  believed  that  if  clouds  gather  after  one  is  bitten,  he  is 
more  likely  to  die,  for  then  the  snakes  go  about  vigorously  and  the 
limbs  swell  to  the  heart;  but  if  the  sun  shines  hot,  the  snakes  are  lazy, 
and  in  four  days  the  one  bitten  will  be  well. 


WITCHCRAFT 


Belief  in  witchcraft  seems  to  be  universal  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  no  great  advance  in  civilization  can  be  made  among  them  until 
the  beliefs  and  the  accompanying  practices  are  rooted  out.  It  can  not 
be  hoped  that  this  will  be  accomplished  at  once,  at  least  if  strangers 
to  the  religion  and  social  customs  of  the  people  undertake  the  task. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  recently  reputed  witches  were  put  to 
death  among  our  own  people,  and  how  persistently  the  negroes  and 
the  more  ignorant  whites  still  cling  to  the  belief,  what  can  be  expected 
from  peoples  in  that  stage  of  culture  where  superstition  is  the  prime 
factor  in  their  lives? 

Primitive  man  is  less  happy  in  his  philosophy  than  enlightened  man, 
because  the  latter  has  left  behind  many  of  his  superstitions.  The 
primitive  man’s  world  abounds  in  perplexing  Hysterics.  All  that  his 
untutored  mind  fails  to  comprehend  is  associated  with  some  occult 
power.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  we  rind  the  North  American 
Indians.  These  people  are  in  constant  terror  of  being  conjured. 
Young  mothers  especialty  are  solicitous  for  their  infants,  since  these 
are  the  targets  for  the  venom  of  diabolical  beings.  The  child’s  head 
and  face  are  always  covered  when  a  supposed  witch  approaches. 
Again,  no  man  or  woman  who  is  reduced  to  poverty  or  has  some  phys¬ 
ical  deformity,  especially  any  peculiarity  that  might  be  taken  for  the 
evil  eye,  or  has  made  an  enemy  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  tribe, 
feels  safe  from  accusation.  The  owner  of  line  beads  and  other  adorn¬ 
ments  experiences  much  bitter  with  the  sweet  of  possession  because 
of  the  fear  that  some  witch,  prompted  by  jealousy,  will  strike  him 
with  disease.  Moonlight  is  a  great  boon  to  those  who  must  go  about 
at  night,  for  it  enables  them  to  identity  suspicious  objects.  They  say 
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that  witches  love  the  night  and  ]m-k  i  i 

"?  to  be  able  fo  *<*>« 

™t  on  account  of  its  stealthy  habits  T  hensts,  and  the  domestic 
small  openings,  is  a  favotTfo™  “  >bili*  to  »•»  through 

he  regarded  as  aVpowMfufTOnVbuttl  th°Ugl'  the  witel>  may 

condemned.  Few  others  are  «  hi  uT  "«  '".fortunate  arc 
be  "  hispered  about  that  certain  tnai’  fo1'  although  it 

'.ence  prevents  public  accusation  H eXt”  'heir  P-mi- 

very  serious,  anti  a  retired  sun  priest w^-7  f  fl,edr0"lfl>‘»  "ere 
and  his  place  was  filled  bv  another  Th  ’"ape<;ted  aad  impeached, 
themselves,  -He  is  a  sorcerer  -  T, hi-  ,  P*0Jple  whisPered  among 

intelligence  to  his  successor  who  wos  fact  far  superior  in 

solstice  in  1884,  and  consequently  tlllw  th 'llt°getlle''  the  winter 
time,  much  to  the  disgust  Jf  theV  i  thf  Wlnter  ceremonies  out  of 

-  it  r* 

Peop'e  certain  despised  crea- 
fleet  cause,  such  as  the  illnels  or  death  T  '  *?“»*'«  f'"'  -me 

age,  to  bring  the  supposed  witch  to  trial  les,dent  of  the  vil- 

some  member  of  the  invalid’s  family  “  a‘tendant  theurgist  or 

lias  caused  trouble,  and  alas  for  I  f  ""**•  "mb  for  the  Person  who 
fl'e  theurgist  or  who  has  an  e!“en,y  IT?”1™  wl»  *»  offended 
is  sure  to  he  pounced  upon.  I„  •  lol"’e  ot  the  invalid,  for  he 

ot  a  deceased  person  takes  the  iiiatterSintCeb“nie“bei'0f  the,amily 
case  occurred  some  years  atm  „nd  Into  his  own  hands.  Such  a 
at  that  time  trader  D'  ^ 

accused  of  having  bewitched  his  child  and  "  f  “  Woman  who">  lie 
was  not  brought  to  trial  the  court  ,  “  "  ‘°  <lie-  The  '» 

t'on  of  the  murderer  that  the  . . „  g  sat,sfied  "itJ'  the  declare- 

believed  to  ho  the  direefclte  Td  17  *  ^  As  are 

capital  punishment.  on  conviction  they  suffer 

-The  usual  procedure  . 

his  suspicion  to  the  attendant  theurgist  °f  t0  make  knovvn 

o  deCKl  upon  the  person  tQ  be  °r  tor  the  theurgist  himself 

i!'.la  l,lnIeSS  death  has  actually  taken  place  or  f.eIdom  brou§ht  to 

he  theurgist  must  account  for  his  P  pa ltlent  Ls  near  death. 

tins  he  does  by  bringing  to  trial  the  *  i  ^  th°  patient’  and 

malevolence  defies  ^  P^-’scn  whose 

sickness  patients  are  relieved  bv  the  th  .  ,  In  ord,naiT  cases  of 

foreign  matter  “shot  ”  into  the  bod v  ^ "l  'V  '°  pretends  to  extract 

ieft  -“d,  with  cs: ^  ~  witch  *■ 
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The  following  stories  of  witchcraft  were  told  by  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Badger  clan: 

I  spent  some  days  with  the  missionary’s  wife.  She  gave  me  a  good  bed  to  sleep 
in  and  blankets  to  keep  me  warm.  She  was  very  kind  to  me,  ami  I  was  happy  in 
her  house,  but  after  a  time  I  grew'  very  ill  and  had  to  return  to  my  mother’s  home. 
A  shaman  <>  was  sent  for  and,  through  the  power  of  the  Beast  Gods,  he  wras  enabled 
to  discover  the  cause  of  my  illness  by  placing  pinches  of  sacred  meal  upon  me,  which 
opened  to  him  the  windows  of  my  body.  lie  discovered  the  disease  and  declared 
that  I  had  been  bewitched,  and  commanded  the  material  which  had  been  thrust 
into  my  body  to  come  forth.  He  said  he  saw  within  me  bits  of  the  blankets  I  had 
slept  between  during  my  stay  in  the  missionary’s  house,  and  bits  of  yarn  and  calico 
which  the  missionary’s  wife  had  given  me.  All  this  he  commanded  to  come  up 
through  my  mouth.  The  material  ejected  by  me  was  so  putrid  that  my  mother  and 
I  could  not  distinguish  the  bits  of  blanket,  yarn,  and  calico,  but  they  were  apparent 
to  the  all-powerful  eye  of  the  shaman.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  was  the  old 
one-eyed  woman  who  bewitched  me.  She  was  jealous  of  the  good  times  I  had  at 
the  mission. 

At  one  time  I  had  a  very  bad  throat,  which  was  much  swollen  and  very  painful. 
The  theurgist  came  and  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  my  suffering.  A  witch  had 
shot  a  stone  into  my  throat.  The  theurgist  had  to  repeat  many  prayers  to  the  Beast 
Gods  before  power  was  given  him  to  extract  the  stone.  He  had  to  place  his  hands 
hard  upon  my  throat  and  call  with  great  power;  but,  obedient  to  his  command,  the 
foreign  matter  finally  appeared.  It  was,  he  averred,  a  large,  ugly  stone,  and  he 
immediately  cast  it  into  the  fire,  as  unfit  for  my  mother  and  me  to  see. 

A  certain  wizard  painted  his  body  red,  and  the  scalp  knot  was  painted  in  white  on 
his  breasts  and  knees.  He  placed  wreathes  of  yucca  around  his  wrists  and  ankles, 
and  then  entered  the  whirlwind,  which  is  the  friend  of  witches,  headforemost.  He 
traveled  to  the  great  river  of  the  west  and  returned  to  Zuni  in  one  day.  He  went  to 
the  great  river  to  steal  the  plume  offerings  deposited  by  the  rain  priests  near  Zuni 
and  carried  by  the  butterflies  attached  to  the  plume  sticks  to  the  great  river.  [The 
spirit  of  the  butterfly  is  supposed  to  carry  the  spirit  of  the  plume  offering.] 

The  whirlwind  becoming  weary  dropped  the  wizard  a  short  distance  from  Zuni, 
and  as  he  fell,  a  youth  passing  by  exclaimed:  “Aha,  where  have  you  been?  Man, 
you  are  a  sorcerer  or  you  would  not  be  traveling  in  the  whirlwind.”  And  the  youth 
followed  the  wizard  to  the  village  and  told  his  story,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
man  was  a  wizard  and  had  stolen  the  plume  offerings  of  the  rain  priests.  This 
wizard  belonged  to  the  Dogwood  clan.  He  was  tried  by  the  Bow  priesthood  and 
was  convicted  and  hung  by  the  arms.  No  food  was  given  him,  and  at  the  end  of 
one  night  and  a  day  he  died.  & 

A  wizard  attached  crow  and  owl  plumes  to  his  head  that  he  might  have  the  eyes 
of  the  crow  to  see  quickly  the  approach  of  man  and  the  eyes  of  the  owd  to  travel  by 
night.  He  flapped  his  arms  and  left  Zuni  after  the  people  were  asleep.  He  visited 
the  Apaches  and  told  them  to  come  in  four  days  and  destroy  the  Zunis.  At  daylight 
a  Zuni  man  was  on  his  way  to  gather  wood;  hearing  a  cry  like  an  owl,  yet  human, 
lie  looked  about  him  and  found  a  man  whom  he  recognized  as  a  Zuni.  “Aha!” 
said  he,  “Why  have  you  those  plumes  upon  your  head?  Aha,  you  are  a  sorcerer.” 
“Do  not  betray  me,”  said  the  sorcerer,  “and  I  will  give  you  many  blankets  and  all 
my  precious  beads,  and  in  four  days,  when  the  Apaches  come,  as  I  have  told  them 
to  do,  I  will  go  out  and  have  them  kill  me.”  “No,”  was  the  reply,  “I  do  not  wish 

«  See  p.  567. 

b  Accused  witches  are  hanged  by  suspending  them  by  the  elbows,  which  are  brought  back  as  far  as 
possible,  from  a  beam  of  the  old  church  built  several  centuries  ago  by  the  Spaniards.  If  death  does 
not  occur  at  the  time  desired  by  the  Bow  priesthood,  the  untortunate  is  struck  on  the  head  with  a 
war  club  and  so  relieved  ol  prolonged  suffering. 
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? rT*  t0  “*  life  w-  ‘»ey  come,  I 

Apaches  were  already  on  their  way  to  Zufii'T*  frcerer  had  hed  and  that  the 
such  wood  as  he  could,  and  returned  home  ’  IHs  f'f  m  f  near  by’  gathered 

ity  of  the  wood:  “You  always  hrino-  c  /  s  wife -chided  him  for  the  poor  qual- 

hring  but  little,  and  that  very  poor  ”  But  he°r  1  f  large  back  load;  now  you 
fourth  morning  he  listened  attentively  and  T  betray  the  secret;  and  on  the 
the  rock,  which  was  the  signal by  the  wh  ^  ^  the  ax  Striki”g  aPon 

found  that  the  Apaches  had  indeed  been  met  by  11.  ^,  Urrled  fr:;,n  the  village  and 

hum  not  knowing  him  to  be  a  sorcerer  and  their  friend"  “iLT  ^  ^  ^ 
lea\  ing  the  body  of  the  sorcerer  lying  unnn  nr,  .  -  i  T  6  Apaches  had  gone, 

Zu»i  uiet  on  the  road,  and  who  accompanied  1  •  f  a,T°WS'  A  Navaho,  whom  the 
“The  Apaches  have  killed  a  friend  ”  “How'f"  °  ^  b°dy  ky’  ex(‘laimed: 

“Because,”  said  the  Navaho,  “it  is  their  ,2  ^  kn°W?  in<3uired  the  Zuni. 

through  mistake  to  place  the  body  unon  cr  "  T  °UrS  when  we  kiU  a  friend 
Mend  and  not  an  enemy has ^ ^  ^  kno*  that  a 
this  man,  who  is  one  of  your  people9”  a«ked  the  v  “  ,  ’S,  11  the  Apaches  value 

was  a  sorcerer.”  1  ked  the  Navaho;  and  the  Zuni  replied,  “He 

All  the  crops  of  the  Zuni  farming  district  nf  p  j 

grasshoppers,  which  came  so  thickUmt  they  maci^aiT' ITscIfT''  °r  ^  by 
by  a  man  digging  in  the  field  that  this  misfortune  l!l  ,  ,  H  was  dlsc°vered 

witch  or  wizard,  who  had  mixed  together  n  as  brought  upon  them  by  a 

finely  ground  corn  meal,  some  wheat  "and  other""  ’  T  ^  red  bean‘”  a  grasshopper, 
fir-st  in  a  piece  of  white  Cotton  ^  h® 

3  feet  in  the  ground.  ’  calico  and  buckskin,  and  buried 

The  following  story  was  related  by  a  young  mother: 

I  was  sleeping  alone  in  the  laro-e  unner  rnnm  i\r  i 

bv.  I  was  awakened  by  the  approach  of  a  ,-r  y  ’rotker  S  ept  011  the  roof  near 
cat;  I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  a  witch.  It  carn'e'"]  &rgf  Cat;  but  il  was  not  a 

little  one,  and  then  hastened  from  the  room  *  It  w  >°?  ^  a°d  Iooked  at  my 

dow  pane.  In  a  short  time  my  baby  died.  *  °Ut  thr°Ugh  the  br°ken  win- 

git 'S7en“  He  Vl  7^^°"  TT®  °f 

iernitf  he  '“T  ?  th°  Previ°118  ^htto  ^ncU  meeting  of  hisTa" 
Upon  hi^  returnee  wastold  hy'P  ,Urkin*  before  the  house. 

the  aeeused  the  wife  soon  recovered  her  health. 

The  vice  pa  mosom/’kla  (female  assistant  tr>  ti1Q  1  ,  . . 

“rr l*6  ^  rf 

rrn  gr°und  ^  ha,  zz&xstz  r 
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only  under  her  influence.  The  vice  pa'mosono'‘kia  was  then  sum¬ 
moned  and  lnmg  by  the  arms.  At  first  she  asserted  her  innocence, 
but  tinalty  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  declared  that  her  only 
chance  for  life  was  in  divulging  the  secrets  of  her  craft  by  producing 
medicine  and  showing  how  it  was  obtained.  One  of  this  woman’s 
accusers  was  a  neighbor,  who  stated  that  she  had  stolen  a  buckskin 
sack  from  his  house,  had  killed  his  mi'li  (see  page  416),  and  had  deposited 
excrement  in  his  house.  Her  only  protection  being  the  ready  inven¬ 
tion  of  falsehoods,  she  told  how  she  had  sent  her  son  to  the  neighbor’s 
house  to  steal  the  sack,  cut  the  heart  (the  various  seeds)  of  the  mi'li, 
and  deposit  the  excrement.  All  this  was  intended  to  lend  eflicac}7  to 
her  medicine  and  bring  death  to  the  people  of  the  house.  She  com¬ 
bined  the  heart  of  the  mi'li  with  the  hearts  of  the  rattlesnake  and 
toad,  and  this  mixture  she  shot  into  the  children.  Her  story  had  its 
effect  upon  the  warriors,  who  listened  attentively.  They  concluded 
that  she  must  indeed  know  much  of  medicine,  and  upon  her  promise 
that  she  would  never  again  destroy  the  life  of  another,  they  released 
her,  but  the  son  was  killed. 

Hundreds  of  times  the  writer  has  observed  the  theurgist  working 
over  his  patient,  pretending  to  extract  substances  “  shot”  into  the  body 
by  witches.  Objects  of  great  variety,  such  as  bits  of  yarn,  a  charred 
goat’s  horn,  etc.,  were  produced,  and  though  the  observer  was  usually 
by  the  side  of  the  theurgist  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  patient  from 
him,  she  was  never  able  to  discover  where  or  how  the  object  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  the  body  of  the  patient  had  been  secreted  and 
produced  until,  in  1904,  she  observed  Nai'uchi  practice  (for  sore  e}7es) 
upon  his  last  patient.  The  old  man  was  led  to  the  invalid’s  house  by 
his  granddaughter,  Nina.  There  he  pretended  to  extract  pebbles  from 
the  eyes  of  his  patient,  but  his  hands  were  feeble,  and  he  was  so 
awkward  that  it  was  readily  seen  that  he  carried  the  pebbles  in  his 
mouth  and  dropped  them  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  while  pretending 
to  breathe  upon  it. 

A  singular  feature  associated  with  witchcraft  is  that  accused  persons 
are  permitted  to  be  conspicuous  in  religious  entertainments  and  some¬ 
times  to  aid  in  religious  festivals.  A  man  belonging  to  the  ‘Hle'wekwe 
(Wood)  fraternity  or  Sword  swallowers,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  Zuni,  was  regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  people  as  a  wizard, 
3ret  he  was  not  debarred  from  membership  in  his  fraternity.  During 
the  last  visit  of  the  writer  to  Zuni  this  man  entertained  one  of  the  Sha'- 
liiko  (giant  gods)  at  the  annual  ceremonial,  at  which  six  of  these  gods 
are  personated,  though  it  is  regarded  as  a  high  privilege  to  prepare 
one’s  house,  which  must  be  thoroughly  renovated  for  the  reception  of 
the  Sha'lako.  This  poor  fellow,  who  was  poor  also  in  worldly  goods, 
after  having  the  honor  accorded  to  him,  made  every  effort  at  his 
meager  command  to  have  his  house  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the 
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§"od  he  was  to  entertain  it„  i  i  .  , 

was  so  much  despised  for  his  povertTthaTf  ^  ^  ^  day’  for  he 
his  labors  upon  the  improvement  of  h  i '  "  W0U  d  aid  him.  During 
Nai'uchi’s  died;  but  he  was  not  allowed  7  &  favorite  Patient  of 

rotated  regarding-  the  cause  of  hi  •  t,-  n  °  !“  peace’  He  was  inter- 

ot  the  Sword  swallowers  above  referred  to  "l  1f!np|Ufte[1  the  member 
d.vmg,  the  accused  man  was  sumn,  ,  l  ,  7hde  the  i,lvalid  % 
hood  i„  his  presence  The  \  '  &?d  tned  bJ  the  Bow  priest 

witchcraft,  but  ^dg^^.  “  ^  ^  of 

the  sufferer.  Finally,  realiW  that  nl  a  -  tel,.what  he  had  done  to 
no  avail,  he  declared  that  he  injured  the  g  \Un°Cence  would  be  of 
with  the  tips  of  his  tino-ers  hopine-  b  >Y  touching  his  throat 

jurors  with  his  supernatural  power  and  Bn,1"  8tat®“ent.  to  in«piro  the 

o^rondemned’  -  ~ 

to  death.  It  Memtd^^errfbleTo  bef*  ^  th!\man  iVas  to  be  Put 

eamp  to  the  village  she  met  Nai'uchi  ^  hastenin8'  Horn  her 

deathbed  of  his  patient.  The  e-reat  thp8  ^  7™  ,retarninS  from  the 
pnest  was  urged  to  withdraw  his  t  ,UlfirisJ  and  e]der  brother  Bow 
he  mistaken.  SinCe  he 1.°"  "  gr°Und  that  **  might 
States  Government  would  certainlv  n.  ’  *  7  7^  to]d  that  tbe’  United 
jour  friend.  Friends  do  no  ‘  PUmsh  hlm’  He  retorted:  “  J  am 
me  to  the  soldiers"  ^  aTnother-  ^ould  you  betray 
was  the  reply  “I  am  tnr>  i  '  'Sa,f  ^  would  inform  upon  vou  ” 

shall  hang’this  Wizard,  even  thoult I  dc'j  ^  T  yOU  suffer’” 

"I  shall  hang  him  though  the  United  Sr-.f  '|i  ‘‘a'ie  ■''°u,  he  declared, 
pnson  for  one  month,  six  months  government  put  me  in 

child,  and  ]le  must  die  ”  Th  ’  .  '  °!’  fol  eTer-  He  has  killed 

the  house  of  the  latter  and  '  T*  *• the^^  reached 

the  large  living  roc  The  KghtM  "P  T***  *°  **“  <* 

expression,  usual,.,  so  kind,  wa'tw  'Xe m  “d  ““ 

ot  rage  expressed,  only  the  tirm  rim  •  I  here  was  nothing 

doing  his  duty  though  he  lost  hi,  ,f  l""n  °‘  a  ma"  bent  upon 
me  a,  alii”  asked  the  writer  If,  t  V  a  “L  “Do  T™  “re  for 
.“"’ill  you  do  one  thing  for  me!”  “1,  ,°  t™','  ;Vour  fn'e"d'” 
just  asked.”  “I  wish  th-n  „  ,  ,  '  blng  but  what  you  have 

to-morrow  night.”  “So  that  von',*™  c  “-hly  hanging  the  man  until 
the  soldiers  come  for  „  e  <”  ‘  No  Fort  'Vi"»‘te  »°d  have 

"-■»  I  inform  anyone  up, a,  1%,!  "T  “n  f°''  ““ 

"iffht;  b«  the  wizard  shall  then  be  hanged"”  Th‘  ""“l  t0'm0'row 
writer  was  a  delicate  one.  The  man  „„  ,  i  pOSIt,on  of  the 

of  the  bouseof  the  accused. 
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upper  floor  of  his  house  earl  von  the  morning  following  the  writer’s  con¬ 
versation  with  Nai'uchi,  a  sad  scene  was  presented.  The  accused  sat 
upon  the  floor,  leaning  against  the  wall,  a  picture  of  abject  despair, 
though  perfectly  calm.  His  wife,  who  was  ill,  sat  on  one  side  and  his 
3’oung  daughter,  ready  to  become  a  mother,  on  the  other.  The  eyes 
of  both  women  were  swollen  and  inflamed  from  weeping,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  weep  as  they  clung  to  the  man  they  loved.  It  would  not  do 
for  the  writer’s  presence  in  this  house  to  become  known.  Taking  the 
man’s  hand  she  said:  “  Have  faith  in  me;  I  will  save  you.”  His  face 
became  radiant  for  a  moment;  then  the  stoical  sadness  returned,  and, 
smiling  faintly  as  he  thanked  her,  he  said:  “No,  mother;  you  wish  to 
save  me,  but  you  can  not.  Nai'uchi  has  spoken.”  Adding  another  word 
of  assurance  the  writer  hurriedly  left  the  house  without  being  dis¬ 
covered.  Before  night  came  she  held  a  court  of  her  own,  Nai'uchi, 
the  younger  brother  Bow  priest,  and  the  accused  being  present,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  unfortunate  was  released.  This  was  brought 
about  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  she  had  deprived 
the  man  of  his  power  of  sorcery;  and  he  was  soon  at  work  upon  his 
house,  fitting  it  for  the  reception  of  a  Sha'lako  god. 

One  must  witness  a  trial  for  witchcraft  to  appreciate  all  the  horrors 
associated  with  this  superstition.  The  writer  has  never  seen  anything 
else  in  aboriginal  life  which  so  thoroughly  aroused  her  indignation  as 
did  a  trial  for  witchcraft  in  which  a  child  of  12  years,  the  girl 
previously  referred  to  as  suffering  from  a  severe  case  of  hysteria, 
and  a  youth  of  not  more  than  17  were  involved.  She  had  been 
brought  from  a  farming  district  to  Zuni  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  theurgist.  Her  illness  must  be  accounted  for,  and  upon  inquiry 
it  was  learned  that  on  the  morning  before  the  attack  she  was  seen 
romping  with  a  young  man,  who  held  her  hands,  and  this  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  bring  him  before  the  court  for  trial.  The  grandfather  of 
the  girl,  himself  a  member  of  the  Bow  priesthood,  went  to  inform 
Nai'uchi,  but  he  was  then  with  a  very  sick  patient  and  must  not  be 
disturbed,  so  the  j’ounger  brother  Bow  priest  was  notified,  and  he 
called  together  such  members  of  the  Bow  priesthood  as  were  in  Zuni. 
Then  the  old  grandfather  came  for  the  writer,  who  was  engaged  in 
important  work  with  a  rain  priest.  The  hour  was  late,  the  night  cold, 
and  they  seemed  quite  safe  from  intrusion,  but  one  should  never  be 
surprised  however  sudden  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  in  Zuni  or 
in  any  other  Indian  land.  Often  they  seem  to  rise  from  the  earth  or 
to  drop  from  the  clouds.  On  hearing  approaching  footsteps,  the  rain 
priest  declared  he  must  not  be  caught  talking,  and  disappeared  be¬ 
hind  a  portiere  just  as  the  grandfather  of  the  sick  girl  stepped  into 
the  camp.  He  had  come  to  ask  his  mother  to  go  with  him  to  his 
house  that  he  might  prove  to  her  that  his  granddaughter  had  been 
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“try  h£*7 nte  7,Ti  7l  ^  C°Urt  —«•*»- 

leave  the  priest  without  fornlli  "*  f  f°''  ^  writer  to  do  but  to 
N’ot  a  word  was  spoken  when  the  i,  "  accomPan.v  1  he  grandfather. 

of  the  court  and  the  otto  bowjd  Z'T  T-^  Tl* 

the  east  end  of  the  loner  room  five  ^  111  "reetin«'-  Near 

formed  a  semicircle.  The  accused  V'  tb°  lio"’  Priesthood 

1-aek  with  a  warrior  on  either  M,  sI«htF 

pallet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mm  d  le  Patient  lav  on  a 

violent  motion.  Her  mother -m  .  >  every  member  of  her  body  in 

the  brother  clung  to  her  legs  The”  'o''1,  tbe  bead  M"'et,  while 
"'IHly  about  until  an  aunt  clssave^  f00'  f  f  arau  were  thrown 
passed  to  the  pallet  and  sat  by  the  suffer!  “S  **  wri'<T 

accused  in  the  presence  of  the  afflicted  V  1  ”  ot  tr-ri"S  the 

have  a  most  unhappy  0^“^ t^blT . “  “  >» 

resnlt  was  most  disastrous.  A  theurlist  of  t  1  ^  present  case  the 

on  a  low  stool,  some  15  feet  west  of  fh  “  ?“  ax-v-  -fraternity  sat 

east.  He  sprinkled  a  line  of  meal  a  fI0Up  ot  '™V'ors,  and  faced 
placed  his  mi'li  (see  page  4f«)  .,t  thJ  r  e"K‘  '  befora  hi'>b  then 

crystal  about  2  inches  Wgh  mM  wJ  r  u  f,',d «*  «”«.  and  deposited  a 
a  basket  of  sacred  urea  we  et  hi  T  ^  A ”edic™  "owland 
deposited  a  vase  of  watered  a' ’g»rd' t  ih  T7  °<  the  '—hold 
lifted  a' gourd  of  water  as  he be! an  h ! "*  ^  theu,»b,>  "h° 

t°nes,  and  emptied  it  into  the  medicine ’boT'sk"  “T'3'  audibl» 
were  poured  into  the  bowl  as  pravers  wp.J  '  i  g0U1'ds  ot  Water 

of  •»*  *>*  regions  to  give  the  theur^t  whot  Xlv  t‘h°  ““  °T‘ 
gods  power  to  see  the  disease  and  hfal  thl~«ent  C®  °' 

™rds  sprinkled  into  the  water  slv  2  -'led, erne  was  after¬ 
cross,  signifying  the  fo!  !g  !  .  a  T*5  droPP«l  I",  and  a 

were  formed  on  the  surface  S  th  t  *  c,.rele*  tl,e  worId  symbol, 
the  water  had  been  co„“  eemted  1°  ><  SMred  Aftei 

from  the  fireplace  with  the  l  '  'el"g'8t  rose  and  dipped  ashes 
the  meal  lineVd  „or,h  of  i^T  *  dePosited  'hen,  neat- 

ashes  with  the  two  plumes  .,  d  ",  “."’T!  he  lifted  »",e  of  the 
dipping  ashes,  he  sprinkled  them  to'  the  west-Tnd°ti 

sprinkling  to  the  four  reoion  f  i  V  then  cont,11ued  the 
dipped  the  feather  ends  of  hr,  e!i  ,P  7 lral  P"1'ili'“‘ion.  Then  he 
and  put  them  to  his  lips  b'a  ™gle  plutnes  the  medicine  water- 

sprinkled  the  invalid  who  wA  l  "l  I  -PP'°5.  them  111,0  the  water,  he 
whom  she  had  asked'! 1  7 Posture  by  her  fatirer. 

derness  of  thosTabout  t  h!  !  A"  '**  **•■*  ^  The  ten! 
faces  of  both  mrent  ]  j“  anderev  was  most  pathetic.  The 

thfkS p,a^behl^  wit°h  i“::  w'aL“^de 

her  heart;  this  he  deposited'  oil  ’  Ihe’ 
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Again  he  took  ashes  from  the  fireplace  and  deposited  them  as  before 
by  the  meal  line;  and  again  he  sprinkled  them  to  the  four  regions. 
After  the  sprinkling  of  the  ashes,  he  compelled  the  girl  to  drink  four 
times  from  the  medicine  bowl,  though  she  almost  strangled  in  the 
effort.  At  other  times  the  mother  took  a  mouthful  of  water  and 
placed  her  lips  to  those  of  the  child,  thus  relieving  her  feverish 
thirst.  The  theurgist,  having  completed  the  treatment  of  the  patient, 
lifted  the  material  supposed  to  have  been  extracted  from  her  heart 
with  his  two  eagle  plumes,  deposited  it  in  a  corn  husk,  and  carried 
it  from  the  room.  As  soon  as  the  theurgist  left,  the  accused  Avas 
made  to  sit  closer  to  the  group  of  warriors,  and  the  trial  began.  The 
first  accuser  was  the  grandfather  of  the  invalid,  who  declared  that  the 
boir  accosted  the  child  a  short  distance  from  her  house  and  that  she 
returned  in  a  demented  condition.  The  boy  most  earnestly  deified 
the  accusation,  declaring  that  he  knew  nothing  of  witchcraft.  The 
grandfather  appealed  to  the  invalid,  begging  her  to  tell  all  she 
knew,  to  talk  without  fear:  “Ilota  (granddaughter),  tell  us.”  The 
child,  held  up  by  her  grandfather,  told  her  story  with  great  difficulty 
in  broken  sentences.  The  spasms  made  it  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  articulate,  and  her  head  was  not  still  for  an  instant.  Her  story 
was  soon  told:  “When  a  short  distance  from  mv  house  this  boy 
wanted  me  to  go  with  him,  and  when  I  refused,  he  grabbed  my  hand. 
As  soon  as  he  touched  me,  I  began  to  tremble,  and  1  ran  home.”  The 
parents  added:  “And  in  a  short  time  our  child  was  crazy,  as  you  see 
her  now.”  The  fact  is,  the  child  was  perfectly  rational,  but  her  nervous 
condition  induced  them  to  think  her  mind  was  not  right.  Again  the 
grandfather  sat  before  the  accused  and  demanded  that  he  tell  what 
medicine  he  used  on  the  girl.  The  boy  made  no  response.  Others  of 
the  court  commanded  him  to  speak,  threatening  him  with  punishment 
if  he  remained  silent.  One  who  was  a  theurgist  of  the  fraternity 
to  which  the  boy  belonged  drew  near  and  urged  him  to  speak,  using 
persuasion  rather  than  threats.  Again  and  again  he  was  menaced, 
but  for  half  an  hour  no  word  escaped  his  lips,  and  his  head  ivas 
bowed.  The  writer  observed  that  he  was  closely  watching  every 
movement  of  the  girl.  Finally  he  spoke  in  low  and  measured  words: 
“Once,  when  I  visited  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  I  was  asked 
by  the  mo'sona  (director)  of  the  Galaxy  fraternity  of  that  place 
if  1  wished  to  learn  the  secrets  of  witchcraft.  Then  he  asked  the 
same  of  my  companion,  a  Santo  Domingo  boy.  We  told  him  we 
should  like  to  know  his  secrets.  We  followed  him  at  midnight,  when 
all  slept,  to  his  house  and  to  an  inner  room.  The  director  placed 
two  round  cases  of  hide  beside  him,  and  from  these  he  took  many 
medicines,  lie  had  every  kind  of  medicine.  He  asked  me  what  I 
most  desired.  I  told  him  love  philters,  that  I  might  captivate  girls 
as  I  Avished.  Then  the  director  asked  my  companion,  and  he  chose 
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nidSri,,  in  i™  »»>•*  «- 

»<'  Erected  us  when  iZ^t  Z  'utltT 

quantity,  chew  it  and  snif  it  f  f  h,te  oft  the  smallest 

and  shake  hands  with  the  .  °  0111  then  to  mb  them  tog-ether 

r  *  r  He  also 

two  plume  offering's  for  each  of  ne  .  ,  ,  ,  ”iei‘  He  prepared 

medicine  in  a  bowl  and  poured ^ "**  ^  Placed  a  root 
water  with  his  reed,  suds  rose  high  Jill  a'01  ^  a.nd  as  he  birred  the 

but  talked  low  while  he  made  the  suds  "Tu"  ,  ^  did  n0t  ^ 
and  entire  bodies  in  the  medicine  sud  ^athed  #r  heads 

plume  offerings  to  the  fields  and  ,  ]  ‘  *  h  d]recfced  us  to  take  our 
that  the  eyes  of  the  plume  SV  ho  m ^  of  «*k.  so 
that  would  offend  the  Sun  Father  Retun°  '  "  ^  not  to  the  SUIT  as 
mg  two  maidens  bearing  water  vi’o*  *  ""  t0  the  V1,lage  and  see- 

medicine,  rubbed  ou,  haTds  to.ethUP°n  ^  ^  We  shewed  our 
shook  hands  with  the  girls  and  th’e  * 1  f"'  aPProached  them.  We 
depositing  the  water^ats  lat  j  Tm°V°  ^  “d  «*er 
hearts  flying  around.  Each  gir^t  sH  "  ’ ^  ^  th<*  fe,t  their 
and  turned  around  like  a  top  then  I  &  minute’  t,len  Jumped  up 
hen  arms  wildly  .bout  ^  thre" 

still.  They  jumped  up  and  ran  about  the  streets  W  TZ  ^  ^ 
these  girls  our  wives.  They  were  too  .  T‘  ^  dld  not  make 

died.”  Jt  was  evident  to  the  writer  tleo?i  "  a  short  time  they 
his  observations  of  the  girl  j„  wp„  •  '  10  )0J  dad  made  use  of 

thought  which  prompted' im  to  d-Z  to  ?*'  “d  *  ™  *  ^er 
would  counteract  the  effect  of  the  other  Hi°TT  *  medwine  which 
than  the  warriors  declared  in  one  voice  that  thev  ,  T  S°°ner  told 
what  they  had  heard:  “We  must  see  tl,V  e\  must  have  proof  of 

duce  it.”  Whereupon  the  grandfather  of'ZeZrl  wa  Z' t'T  f'0' 
accompany  the  accused  re  in  i  ..  K  §ul  was  detailed  to 

4  *;™  «■ 

well  again  at  will,  accordino-  to  the  •  '  make  himself  crazy  and 

these  roots  as  he  presented^them  f  Zi*  ^  "Sed’  HlS  description  of 
dramatic.  The  warriors  hdb  '™P°c*on  of  his  judges  was 

the  narrative  of  the  boy  that  the0'^  "°  ai>SOr,,ed  hJ  their  interest  in 

the  cause  of  his  appeanu.ee  ),efori them”' te"!"'6'1  'f™  fol'gottcn 

a  manifestation.  The  boy  removed  r  i  '  01ce  they  demanded 
leaving  on  „„|v  Ms  T‘ 

removed  on  entering  the  room  He-.l-.ir  a°cca4,lns  haying  been 

and  sprinkling  some  on  the  floor  or  a  basket  of  sacred  meal 

square,  he  eimined  ^ 

23  eth— 04 _ 26  F  r  would  produce 
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insanity,  which  he  laid  south  of  the  meal,  then  the  three  bits  of 
good  medicine,  which  he  deposited  north  of  the  meal.  He  now  sang 
in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  writer  to  understand 
what  he  was  saying.  Taking  a  bite  from  the  root  south  of  the 
meal,  he  chewed  it,  ejected  it  upon  his  hands,  and  rubbed  his  body. 
In  a  moment  he  distorted  his  face,  spun  around,  and  jumped  about; 
then,  shaking  his  body  violently,  rushed  to  the  invalid,  pulling  at 
her  arms  and  running  his  hands  over  them.  The  spectacle  was  so 
harassing  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  writer  retained  her  compo¬ 
sure.  The  child’s  efforts  to  scream  as  she  endeavored  to  release 
herself  from  the  grasp  of  her  father  and  brother  who  held  her,  her 
terror  each  time  the  bo}7  approached  her,  the  cries  of  the  women,  and 
the  tears  of  the  men,  except  the  warriors,  who  were  absorbed  in 
what  was  going  on  before  them,  presented  a  scene  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  When  the  boy  had  preyed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  war¬ 
riors  as  long  as  he  deemed  wise,  he  swallowed  a  small  quantity  of 
the  other  medicine  and  became  perfectly  rational  in  his  demeanor. 
He  now  touched  the  girl’s  lips  with  his  own  and  pretended  to  draw 
disease  from  her  heart,  while  she  was  almost  thrown  into  convulsions 
by  his  touch.  He  ejected  into  his  hand  what  he  pretended  to  have 
drawn  from  her  heart,  and  deposited  it  upon  the  meal;  he  then  com¬ 
pelled  the  girl  to  swallow  three  bits  of  the  good  root  medicine.  She 
nearly  strangled  in  the  effort,  but  the  parents  insisted  that  she  swallow 
it,  in  hopes  of  her  restoration.  After  this  the  boy  coolly  took  meal 
from  the  basket,  stood  and  offered  a  long  prayer,  sprinkled  meal  upon 
the  material  supposed  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  girl,  asked  for 
a  corn  husk,  gathered  the  meal  together  into  his  hands  and  deposited 
it  in  the  husk,  and  left  the  chamber,  accompanied  by  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  girl.  They  went  west  of  the  village,  where  the  boy 
buried  the  husk,  and  returned  within  thirty  minutes;  then  the 
two  occupied  their  former  seats  and  the  warriors  interrogated  the 
boy  until  2  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  child  was  in  such  an 
alarming  condition  of  nervousness  that  the  writer  decided  that  the 
farce  must  end.  After  a  few  words  with  the  warriors,  they  agreed  to 
retire  and  release  the  boy,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should 
accompany  two  of  them  to  the  writer’s  camp  later  in  the  morning. 
While  the  writer  was  breakfasting,  the  grandfather  of  the  little  invalid 
appeared  and  informed  her  that  the  boy  had  escaped,  news  which  was 
most  gratifying  to  her,  but  which  enraged  the  Bow  priests.  The  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  at  once  ordered  the  grandfather  of  the  girl 
to  mount  his  horse  and  capture  the  boy.  After  some  miles  of  hard 
riding  the  boy  was  overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Zuni  and  to  the 
house  of  the  poor  little  sufferer,  who  was  subjected  to  another  ordeal, 
while  Nai'uehi  gratified  his  thirst  for  the  marvelous  by  subjecting  the 
boy  to  a  second  trial,  himself  now  acting  as  chief  justice  of  the  court. 
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did  not  got  your  knowledo-e  of  witchcraft  %  “  l°  ' ' B  “  lie:  “  You 
“  her«  to  sec  that  you  speak  the  truth  I  h°Tl  f  end  I 

voudospeak  the  truth.”  Los f, ,  id, ;  shallkeePyou  talking  until 
the  wretched  hoy  invented  another  "  for  his  story, 

judge:  “Yes:  I  Bed  l“d  because  ,  ''T!  "'°l"d  ^ 

sister,  and  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  t h  '  an  U1J  tather  and  mother  and 
to  the  family  of  original  witches.  All  my  3^““  ‘ 

1  have  the  Plume  offerings  brought  to  thi  "  ‘  lhlthers  were  wizards. 

“Where?  Where ^’  exol in  /h  by  my  witch  ances- 

they  bent  eagerly  forward  so  as  not  to  7*™°™  ln  °ne  breath,  as 
mother’s  house.  There  at  the  wi  r  w-  °Se  0,16  worcL  “In  my 
over  the  country  to  prevent  the  a f"  W,’tche8  **ther  from  ai> 

one  of  the  wando^ “We  “  Y°U  ,ie’”  cried 

“How?”  inquired  the  boy  “s  °*  thw  lf  lfc  were  true-” 

come.”  “No;  they  would  not  V  0116  WOU,d  see  the  strangers 
hearts  and  yucca  strings  crossed  ^.T?  0fferin^s  held  to  our 

through  a  hoop  made  of  yucca  enmou-  °U'  while  we  jump 

dogs,  cats,  covotes,  hawks  crow--  /'^'i  tG  ma^e  ourselves  into 

and  unknown  about  the  cointry.’  ’  We  ZlVin  ™  ***  quickI* 

mother  s  house  where  four  ancient  l.  g  ,  1  lllnei‘  1-00111  of  my 

hy  this  light  we  sit  and  talk  and  °nf  °n  each  wal1’  and 


they  will  not  work.  I  can  assume  the  f  lain'makers  an^T,  so  that 
the  smallest  hole  to  enter  a  house  I  o  &  ^  a"d  pa's  through 
needles  and  shoot  them  through  wi  l  h  “}’  mouth  with  cactus 
l-lled  two  infants,  three  g  r Is  and  t  ^  life'  *  have 

nncmnt  prayer  plumes,  ant?  I  W  tl^th V  ^  °f 

us  into  other  forms  than  our  own.”  “  We  will  °  t0  convert 

them!”  exclaimed  the  warriors  The  I  i  see  them.  We  will  see 

weaving  a  story  which  he  th  u  J?3  ^  n0t  anticipated  this  in 

take  l,if  life.  “Ifc,  J  ^  “ke  »is  accuse,,  ,e„. 

ancestral  house,  and  she  is  absent  lUheT^  ^  “y  mottle,  ’s 

keys.”  Nai'uchi  not  to  i  fi  *  !  1  harming  district  and  has  the 

left  the  kit  pture  t  r,ted’  eXCla7ed:  “J  *"•  He 

hunch  of  keys  and  commanded  the  ac^  ed?  ‘  ti,1,e11'c‘urn«>  with  a 
house.  cused  to  proceed  to  his  mpther’s 

the  assembled  warriors  and  the  writer  i 

with  candles  and  matches,  accompanied  Nil-  I  ““f  hya-rs  pl'ovided 

ing  a  ladder  from  a  court  the  nartv  led  ?  ”"d  «*  boy-  Ascend 

several  roofs  to  reach  the  bouse.  The dZ  wtToTd  \C'r  ^ 

citc'lbo'ul  u’lg  o?S!.0U  h“d  ra‘ 

'TP  !“'  ‘he  doors  would*hav’e  S  t^Thet'  " 

tamed  remarkable  Composure  «  h-  .  .  ,  ,  '  the  boy  main- 

that  (he  prayer  plumes  were  secreted  in  the  wal/of ' XTidjo^ng !  rZn, 
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and  that  he  feared  his  mother’s  anger  should  he  break  the  plaster. 
The  warriors  cried  “ Expose  them!  Expose  them!”  One  handed  an 
ax  to  the  boy  and  commanded  him  to  go  to  work.  With  the  first 
stroke  a  large  quantity  of  plaster  fell  crumbling  to  the  floor.  The 
room  was  almost  dark,  the  faintest  light  penetrating  through  the 
door.  The  writer  lighted  a  candle  and  held  it  so  as  to  throw  the  best 
possible  light  upon  the  worker.  After  a  quantity  of  plaster  had  fallen 
the  boy  stooped  to  examine  it.  Again  he  used  the  ax  and  more  plaster 
fell,  and  again  he  stooped  and  looked  for  the  prayer  plumes,  while  the 
warriors  watched  eagerly  to  see  that  nothing  escaped  them.  The 
scene  was  weird  in  the  extreme.  The  handsome  youth  was  clearty 
visible  by  the  candle  held  near  him  as  he  worked,  apparently  calmly 
and  leisurely,  stopping  to  examine  the  plaster  each  time  it  fell,  think¬ 
ing  to  weary  the  watchers  and  accusers.  When  the  west  wall  was 
half  robbed  of  its  plaster  and  the  prayer  plumes  were  not  found,  the 
warriors  became  impatient.  The  dust  in  the  room  was  stilling,  and 
when  the  warriors  accused  the  boy  of  having  deceived  them  he  declared 
that  the  plume  sticks  were  deposited  two  years  before  and  that  he  could 
not  remember  the  exact  location  of  them.  The  impatience  of  the 
accusers  becoming  greater,  they  said:  “You  have  lied!  You  have 
lied!”  The  boy  made  no  reply,  but  led  them  into  an  adjoining  room, 
thence  through  a  hatchway  so  small  that  all  passed  through  with  difli- 
culty  into  a  room  below.  This  room  was  very  small  and  low,  and 
would  have  been  absolutely  dark  but  for  the  candle.  After  passing 
on  into  a  room  stdl  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  great  beehive,  a  strange 
scene  occurred.  The  youth  was  closely  followed  by  the  writer,  and 
when  he  stooped  in  the  dungeon-like  room  all  gathered  about  him  and 
discovered  two  packages  of  old  prayer  plumes  on  the  floor  beside  a 
concretion  fetish  that  was  some  6  inches  in  diameter.  There  was  con¬ 
sternation  among  the  warriors,  who  exclaimed  in  one  voice:  “  What 
does  this  mean  ?  ”  Now  they  felt  assured  that  the  youth  had  spoken  the 
truth.  The  accused  separated  the  packages  and  explained  each  prayer 
plume.  The  concretion  is  a  fetish  for  corn,  and  was  placed  here  by  the 
witches,  declared  the  bo\T,  that  the  crops  might  be  destroyed.  The 
examination  of  the  prayer  plumes  by  the  warriors  was  thorough  and 
the  explanation  lyy  the  accused  deemed  most  complete.  But  the  war¬ 
riors  were  not  to  be  satisfied  until  the  prayer  plumes  used  to  transform 
the  witch  into  beast  form  were  produced,  in  despair,  the  bo}r  declared 
they  must  be  in  a  room  below,  but  as  there  was  no  ladder  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  descend.  The  warriors  decided  to  let  one  of  two 
young  men  who  followed  the  party  to  the  house  descend  into  the  lower 
chamber.  He  was  held  by  the  arms  and  lowered.  The  candle  was  then 
reached  to  him  by  his  companion,  who  went  headforemost  through  the 
hatchway  and  was  held  bv  his  feet.  A  diligent  search  was  not  rewarded 
with  success,  and  the  man  was  with  difficulty  dragged  back  through  the 
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listened  to  ^  ,  ,  t 

coveted  prayerplumes  ^tTtZ £ ^  T*,"* 

old  prayer  phone  am, eared  ,  After  another  hour’s  work  an 

to  be  one  of  those  he  was  look^^f  !°  P‘l^er’  whlch  *,le  hoy  declared 
when  planted  in  the  ground  the"f  °'  'i  "*  plume  stick>  h(‘  asserted, 
in  the  same  positl "fo  ogended  he  ^7  ^1°  ^  in  the  »>elt 
water  the  earth.  It  must  be  worn  makers  that  they  refused  to 

animal  form.  If  the  bovtriched  tl  ^  . 16  b®art  to  convert  one  into 
posed  to  be  found  in  the  pht  r  tLT^r  ^  ^  ^  -p' 
was  great  rejoicing  among  ^m’  b  ^7'  "  ™  ^  done*  There 
the  one  prayer  plume-  thee  f  i  P  ' e  uot  to  he  satisfied  with 

the  room  ml,  d  iv" n  ou t  la.teT,!  hIV  “V*  "<*  <«™ 

dust  from  the  plaster.  itZ  7  >y  the  intense  cold  and  the 

now  accompanied  her  to  her  ,  ’  l<,n  of  the  writer,  the  accused 

grandfather  of  the  If  she"  T  *“"»  ot  N«'™hi  and  the 

do  with  the  bov  but  was  do  ’  f  “re  wh*‘  Na'inehi  intended  to 
be  hanged.  Thi  toy  was  seated '"l  “?  *°°r  ,e"0W  should  not 

and  the  writer  talfed  To  hir»dT  taT;™r°n  ^  sitte  ol 

vinced  Na'iuehi  that  the  l,ov  would  ne^'  "  V*"6’  a"d  con- 

diabolical  art,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  TcLary  tohi”  ’T*'"  Jf 
was  not  yet  freed  howcvrav  .  r  necessaiy  to  hang  him.  He 

Na'iuehi  called  the  warriors  to  assemble  H^The^  ^  Jar^e  P,aza’  where 
time,  crowded  into  the  place  people  of  b  ft  populace>  m  the  mean- 
the  warriors  did  not  respond  n^  f  l  ^  ^  Whe» 

tones  for  their  immediate  presence  They  w°  •*  ^  m  IOl‘d  and  arW 
second  command  of  their  chief  A  w,  ?  !.  n0t  °ng  In  obe->'in8'  the 

women  and  children  who  tool-  -idvi  t  th?  p  aza  Was  blled  witb 

sun  had  set  and  the’  ^ 

looked  weary  and  he  leaned  against  the  ZloT  -i^if' ^1  '  ^  aCCUSed 
support.  The  warriors  o-Mthcvo  t  1  1  ^  ’  a&  lf  sadly  m  need  of 

Stood  by  the  side  of  Na'iud/  T  ^  °Ut  hini’  and  the  writer 
stood  that  the  boy  was  about  to  "  slJei:‘ators  aPP“''ently  under- 
silence.  As  the  night  advane e!l  P  t  and  ^  ™s  «  Profound 
the  writer  placing  hers  in  the  handofT  “"‘""f  w“»  b,  ol«ht  forth, 
that  she  could  direct  the  light  as  she  chose ^  TheT^°  ^?°d  her  side  so 
for  marvels  was  not  vet  u  1  v  ,*•  ,(- appetite  ot  the  warriors 

exhausted  vomh  o  confess  ht  ’  Ca"cd  uPon  the  already 

kept  talking  until  midnight,  wheT  ““  pmyer  T  "d  'u  ™ 
produced  hr  the  accused  earlier  in  ,1  i  '  les  and  “edicines 

"Pon  ihe  ground  inimediatej  h  f  ,  t  “““  ’’•’I  Na'"a  bi 

moved  in  a  great  wave  toward  the  spo, 


athered  about  the  two  packages  and 
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The  longer  the  bo_y  talked  the  more  absorbed  he  became  in  his  sub¬ 
ject.  He  added  many  wonderful  statements  to  those  made  during  the 
day.  At  times  his  face  became  radiant  with  satisfaction  at  his  power 
over  his  listeners.  His  final  stroke  made  it  evident  that  he  intended 
to  protect  himself  against  all  further  persecution,  for  he  closed  with 
the  remark:  “1  did  possess  all  the  power  of  mv  wizard  forefathers. 
It  came  to  me  through  many  generations.  I  have  been  all-powerful  in 
witchcraft.  But  since  visiting  my  mother’s  camp  this  evening  I  have 
lost  all  power.  While  with  my  mother,  and  while  she  talked  to  me,  I 
felt  my  eyes  change  from  black  to  blue,  and  then  turn  from  blue  to 
black,  and  then  I  felt  that  all  my  power  of  witchcraft  was  gone,  not 
only  for  a  little  while,  but  for  all  time.  Alas!  No  more  shall  I  be 
great  among  my  people.  1  shall  be  one  of  them  no  more.  My  power 
is  all  gone!  all  gone  forever!”  Hundreds  cried  out:  “Good!  Good! 
Thanks,  mother!  Thanks!”  Na'iuchi  took  the  writer’s  hand  and 
expressed  his  gratitude  and  that  of  his  people,  with  regrets  that  she 
could  not  remain  among  them  and  rob  all  witches  of  their  power  to 
destroy'.  This  incident  is  mentioned  simply  to  show  that  it  is  possible, 
if  these  people  are  managed  in  the  right  way,  to  overcome  their  miser- 
aide  superstitions. 

Na'iuchi  presented  the  complete  set  of  prayer  plumes  and  medicines 
to  the  writer,  requesting  her  to  show  them  to  the  President  as  proof 
that  witches  do  exist  in  Zuni;  for  these  people  had  had  threats  from 
the  United  States  Government  regarding  their  practice  of  hanging 
persons  accused  of  witchcraft.  These  threats,  however,  were  never 
carried  into  execution  until  after  the  writer  had  left  Zuni  in  1896, 
when  Na'iuchi  and  several  others  were  arrested  for  hanging  a  woman 
the}7  had  accused  of  witchcraft.  Help  came  in  time  to  save  the  woman, 
and  troops  were  stationed  in  Zuni  to  protect  the  Government  teachers 
while  Na'iuchi  and  others  were  in  prison  in  Albuquerque,  awaiting 
their  trial.  During  this  period  the  words  of  the  writer’s  poor  mis¬ 
guided,  but  dear  and  tried,  friend,  Na'iuchi,  came  often  to  her:  “They 
may  imprison  me  for  one  month,  six  months,  a  }Tear,  or  forever,  but 
I  shall  hang  the  witch  who  destroys  the  life  of  my  child.” 

Primitive  man  must  be  approached  according  to  his  understanding; 
thus  the  prime  requisite  for  improving  the  conditions  of  the  Indian  is 
familiarity  with  Indian  thought  and  customs.  Those  possessing  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence  and  a  love  for  humanity,  and  only  such,  may  lead  our 
Indians  from  darkness  into  light.  The  Indian  will  never  be  driven. 
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ESOTERIC  FRATERNITIES 
Origin  and  Functions  of  the  Fraternities 

SSSSt's 

p  r; 

b.V  the  Zunis  in  Sandia  (watermelon)  mountain  New  Mex  ei  Th 
“T  beHeVed  by  «*  Si“  *»  *»  ‘he  home  7Z7gTot  ““ 
The  wot' SoafTh“meS ? the Z“ffl^-U'yuyewi and MaWlemS 
Kok'ko’hlan'na  («reaf  Go^Shk  M*  S'1'’,’"!’  known  to  the  Zunis  as 
tor  the  six  “d  ^  «<>» 

=»  te  sr 

home  of  their  culture  hero  and  of  the  Beast  Gods  ThoV  lr 

ttsssisfsriSSS 

to  the  east,  A  stone  wall  some  4  feet  high  forms  an  inclosure  18 Ve 

in  diameter  for  the  cougars.  Additional  sin™  wall  .  teefc 

in  heicrht  «nri  ui  ,  •  ,  ^uaitionai  stone  walls,  also  about  4  feet 

‘eight  and  14  feet  m  length,  mark  a  passageway  3  feet  wide  from 
the  inclosure.  A  monument  of  stones  stands  12  feet  before  the  middle 
e  entrance,  which  faces  east  or  a  little  south  of  east.  It  is  remark 

d  wonderful  pieces  of  aboriginal  sculpture  should  have  no 

legends  associated  with  them  by  the  Indians  who  live  in  comparative 
close  proximity.  The  Jemez,  Sia,  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara  San  l  ie 
tmi^and  Coehit,  Mia™  have  been  closely  questioned’  regard^ 

nativity  of  that  people.  The  writer  found  the  Sia  Indians  whoarc  7™  **  PapU’  the  1>Iilce  of 
Among  the  Zunis  the  name  is  Shi'papolima  and  its  s.Vnifk.H  are  Keres,  using  the  form  Shi'papo. 

not  the  place  of  their  nativity,  but  the  home  chosen  bv  P  'shrc"  t”/,  dlfferent:  Shi'papolima  is 
followers.  611  bj  Po'shaiyanki  (Zufii  culture  hero)  and  his 

''Ma>sai'lema  is  the  term  used  in  ceremonials  for  the  youneer  Cod  nf  wo  v,  .  • 
he  is  called  Ma'asewe.  These  names  are  used  only  in  r«.fmm™  f."  ’  bUt  ™  co£Qmon  parlance 

both  the  elder  and  younger  Gods  of  War  are  referred  to  as  A'hayuta.  "ar  °r  C°mbat:  at  other  times 
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these  carvings,  and  while  they  have  no  history  associated  with  them 
other  than  that  the  lions  were  converted  into  stone  at  the  time  the 
great  tire  spread  over  the  earth,  the  Zunis  believe  them  to  be  the 
guardians  of  the  place  chosen  by  Po'shaiyanki  as  a  home  for  himself 
and  his  followers.  The  writer  visited  this  spot  in  1904  and  found 
these  carvings  to  be  just  as  the  Zuni  theurgists  had  described  them  to 
her,  other  than  that  the  heads  of  the  lions  had  been  defaced  by  the 
vandalism  of  sheep  herders.  When  Mr  Stevenson  visited  Shi'papo- 
lima  in  1880  these  carvings  were  in  perfect  condition. 

In  four  years  from  Po'shaiyanki’s  nativity  the  A'shiwi  came  through 
Ji'mkklanapkiatea,  and  soon  after  their  reaching  this  world  the  Divine 
Ones  organized  four  fraternities. 

The  following  account  was  given  to  the  writer  by  the  mo'sona 
(director)  of  the  Ne'wekwe  t.i'kili  (Galaxy  fraternity)  and  verified  by 
a  number  of  other  priests  and  theurgists: 

While  the  A'shiwi  were  yet  in  the  undermost  world,  two  men  and  two  women, 
married  couples,  rubbed  the  epidermis  from  their  bodies  and,  rolling  it  into  a  ball, 
placed  it  on  the  ground;  and  the  four  sat  around  it  and  sang,  each  one  shaking  a 
rattle.  After  a  time  a  youth  appeared  dancing  in  place  of  the  ball,  and  this  youth, 
who  was  named  BW'si'si,  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  people.  Soon  after  the 
creation  of  BW'si'si  the  A'shiwi  began  their  ascent  to  the  outer  world. « 

The  first  organization  was  composed  of  one  of  the  couples  who  created 
Bi^sPsi,  these  two  being  the  original  members  of  the  fraternity  which 
the  Divine  Ones  named  Shi'wannakwe.6  The  membership  of  the 
Shi'wannakwe  was  immediately  increased  by  the  original  male  mem¬ 
ber  selecting  a  pe'kwin  (deputy),  a  Pi'alashiwanni  (warrior),  and  others, 
and  initiating  them  into  the  secrets  which  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi 
had  intrusted  to  him  and  his  wife.  The  songs  for  rain  given  to  the 
Shi'wannakwe  at  that  time  have  special  inlluence  upon  the  Council 
of  the  Gods,  who  direct  the  rain-makers. 

The  second  fraternity  organized  by  the  Divine  Ones  was  the  Ne'¬ 
wekwe,  the  original  members  being  the  other  couple  who  assisted 
at  the  creation  of  Bi‘,tsitsi;  of  whom  this  man  too  initiated  others. 
Bii'tsitsi,  owing  to  his  special  qualifications,  was  chosen  to  be  musi¬ 
cian  and  entertainer,  or  harlequin,  to  the  fraternity,  bearing  the  name 


a  The  following  is  a  bit  of  Sia  cosmogony: 

He,  Sus'slstinnako  (creator),  drew  a  line  of  meal  from  north  to  south,  and  crossed  it  midway  with 
one  from  east  to  west,  and  he  placed  two  little  parcels  north  of  the  cross  line,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
line  running  north  and  south.  These  parcels  are  very  valuable  and  precious,  but  the  people  do  not 
know  to  this  day  of  what  they  consist;  no  one  ever  knew  but  the  creator  Sus'slstinnako.  After 
placing  the  parcels  in  position,  Sus'slstinnako  sat  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  line  running  north 
and  south,  south  of  the  cross  line,  and  began  to  sing,  and  in  a  little  while  the  two  parcels  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  the  song  by  shaking  like  rattles.  The  music  was  low  and  sweet,  and  after  a  while  two 
women  appeared,  one  evolving  from  each  parcel.  (The  Sia,  Eleventh  Annual  Report  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  1894.) 

('Shi  from  shi'li;  plural,  shi'we,  meat,  Kwe  is  a  plural  termination  referring  to  people,  the  word 
ti'kili  (fraternity)  being  seldom  used  in  referring  to  a  fraternity.  Kwa  tesh'kwi  (not  forbidden), 
though  not  expressed  in  words  is  understood,  and  the  full  meaning  of  Shi'wannakwe  is,  people  who 
do  not  fast  from  animal  food. 
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reiatio^Tf  the^orS^  Ne'Wekwe’  owin§'  to  the  close 
Shi'wannakwe  beinw  rewarded  a'1?! ^  n  °  1 1<?d  to  one  “"other,  the 

The  Divine  Ones  n!™?the  third  frf!’  ^  the  N«'«kW. 
kiakwe  (Hunters)  This  filter  •>  •  a  el  mty  they  organized  'SSn'ia- 
The  fourth  f  8“™™ 

Dit^ahi  -f  fT;,d  ^ “ ^:irie)- Tl,e 

™|ted  SW'pa^iini: the Dirine °»** 

"akla  before  tire  arrival  of  the  D,v  "n°  ‘  “  “yStCries  of  O'naya'- 
that  they  must  have  guardians  for  "  °"eS’  “  deolared  to  him 

for  the  whole  world,  &  that  °.f  "K  ™ld  •"<* 

have  some  one  with  cunnine-  of  <-  ,  !  Plaees;  they  must 

changed  the  men  possessing  the  Tr  ts^of  ^.thereupon 

beasts.  OnP  h.  .  iL  *  secrets  ot  Mystery 


leasts.  One,  becoming-  the  cougar  Tnedi<‘i,ie  into 

fuard  that  region-  another  S  Y  dlSPatrhed  to  the  North  to 

“n  °J  the  West;  another,  chkn^"^1^^^  “dm^e^rd- 
■South;  another,  transformed  to  the  wi  •*  ‘  ^ei’  was  sent  to  the 

East;  another,  made  into  the  eao-le  wa  ”  *  f  f  '' !'!?  !°lf’  was  sent  to  the 
converted  into  the  shrew,  was'seh.  to  the  “°‘her- 

2XCM:  z  z  zhi rr 

thThT^r0becomibg  7  zoic  **  o'bhos“eir  houses  m'er 

yanki  with  his  ZlZteVZe  a  aW*  "*"•« 

Hal'ona  and  initiate  the  A'simvi  i  ’<  a  "  ' '  t0  acc°mpany  them  to 

(Mystery  medicine).  On  reacWng  HalW  Xlf- 
ot  medicine  water)  of  the  yl,;',,.  ,  ’  A.  kwa  a  mosi  (makers 

were  initiated  into'the  „rder  of  ^7  T  **er»itle. 

initiated  the  others  of  their  fratomitir^TtoDV^n86  aftM'ward 
more  fraternities  formed  n.10  V  6  ^nine  Ones  wishing 

another  man.  fhe7  liZ  77  f  ^  a"d  «*  wife  and 
ahiakia  and  also  eaZT Urge Zl  ’of ™  ,rf 
Ibvme  Ones  named  Ma,cke  ‘Hhn'nnt  (n  h  or^anizatl°n  the 
Na'ke'e  becoming  the  original  doctor  Hal?™  ,  frate™ty>- 

the  part  of  jester  a.,  well  as  that  of  musician  and  he  ifr  Pa'.vatamu  of  the  Ne'wekwe  plays 

party-color.  Baubles  ringed  in  party-color  are  the  insien^f  ^  °n  the  altar  hi  a  dress  of  stripes  in 

n  ,he  •**«  «- «•— *  ,urzs;;SL“ 
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and  tail  of  knives)  at  Shi'papolima,  Na'ke'e  initiated  members  of  his 
fraternity  into  the  secrets  of  sword  swallowing,  which  order  he  named 
‘Hle'wekwe  (Wood  people),  the  swords  being  fashioned  of  wood. 

The  ‘Hle'wekwe,  one  of  the  original  fraternities,  traveled  north¬ 
ward,  then  eastward,  finally  reaching  the  home  of  Po'shaiyanki.0 
While  there  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  were  initiated  into  the  secret  of  sword 
swallowing  by  A'chiyala'topa.* 

After  the ‘Hle'wekwe  had  remained  four  years  at  Shi'papolima  they 
started  to  return  to  their  people,  not,  however,  until  those  possessing 
the  secrets  of  Mystery  medicine  had  been  converted  by  the  Divine 
Ones  into  beasts.  The  details  of  the  migration  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  will 
be  given  in  the  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  fraternity. 

Another  man  was  called  by  the  Divine  Ones,  and  he  was  initiated 
into  Mystery  medicine  and  into  the  mystery  of  playing  with  fire,  but 
not  that  of  eating  it;  and  he  in  turn  initiated  others,  forming  a  frater¬ 
nity  which  the  Divine  Ones  named  U'hulmkwe  (from  u'kia,  down/  in 
reference  to  eagle  down). 

Again,  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi  desiring  to  increase  the  number 
of  fraternities  chose  two  men,  whom  Po'shaiyanki  initiated  not  only 
into  the  mystery  of  medicine  which  cures  disease  caused  by  witch¬ 
craft  of  man,  but  also  into  the  secrets  of  healing  disease  caused  by 
angry  ants;  and  these  two  initiated  others.  This  fraternity  was  named 
Ha'lo‘kwe,  but  it  is  also  called  A'chiya  (Stone  Knife),  from  the  order 
of  this  name.  The  secrets  of  fire  were  not  given  to  the  Ha'lo'kwe. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  this  fraternity  declare  that  the  Knife  order  originated  in  this 
wise:  A  stone  knife,  descending  from  the  gods  above  into  the  ceremonial  chamber 
through  the  hatchway,  indicated  that  such  an  order  should  be  created.  This  order 
does  not  swallow  the  knife,  but  the  knife  is  passed  before  the  lips  at  initiation.  In 
old  times  this  order  had  many  stone  knives  which  they  used  in  the  ceremonials,  much 
as  eagle-wing  plumes  are  used  at  the  present  time. 

Po'shaiyanki  distributed  the  beast  god  medicines,  also  the  tablet 
altars  and  sand  or  dry  paintings  to  the  fraternities.  One  night,  while 
a  man  of  Po'yi'kwe  (Chaparral  cock)  clan  sat  in  his  house,  one  of  the 
Shumai'koli  gods  and  his  sai'apa  (warrior)  appeared  to  him  without 
masks.  They  told  the  man  that  their  present  home  was  Chi'pia,  which 
is  near  Shi'papolima,  but  that  the}’  originally  came  from  the  under¬ 
most  world;  that,  traveling  by  the  northern  route  eastward,  they 
reached  Shi'papolima,  afterward  going  to  Chi'pia.  The  gods  remained 
but  a  short  time  with  the  man  and  returned  to  their  home. 

The  pe'kwin  (sun  priest)  was  notified  on  the  following  morning  of 

“The  ‘Hle'wekwe  insist  that  their  fraternity  started  for  the  north  from  the  vicinity  of  Ko'thluwa- 
la'wa,  while  all  other  priests  and  theurgists  declare  that  this  fraternity  started  from  Hiin'*liplnkla 
after  receiving  their  totems.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  had  departed  before  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  A'shiwi  with  the  Kla'nakwe  (see  p.  36). 

l>The  ‘Hle'wekwe  insist  that  their  initiation  into  the  swallowing  of  the  sword  occurred  previous 
to  that  of  the  wood  order  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity. 

v  U'kia  means  also  down  of  other  birds,  and  of  cotton. 
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the  visit  of  these  gods  and  ho 

visited  Chi'pia.  He  invited  the  six  Sh  t0  866  theni  that  he 

to  Hal'ona.  The  invite  d  !  T koh>  with  theip  warriors, 
second  visit  the  g-ods  wore  their' ^  ^ on  the  occasion  of  the 
initiated  the  man  of  the  IVviTwe  I  7^  their  sta^  they 

secrets  of  their  medile  whiTi  th  "  ^  tir8t  visited  ’»*>  the 

cramps  in  the  limbs, «  and  they  tauahM -‘Tk64  f°r  COnvuIsions  and 
the  Si,,,  Father.  These  gods  ) eft  tl  ■  ^  !  >C  S°UgS  given  tbem  hY 
initiated  others,  forming  ^ with  the  “an,  and  he 

A  short  time  afterward  when  the  (V'  *7  "amed  Shu'Imuikwe, 

bled  in  their  ceremonial  ch-im!  \  1  Flre  fraternity  were  assem- 

^-th«t  is,  Of  this  p^rti^lai^grorq^o^g-od^^h'T^^0^^11  na 
appeared  from  Chi'pia  Each  o-  •  ? j  Shlts  ukia’ and  Kwe'lele, 

-to  the  secret  of  ^  »  “??  of  ^ 

the  throat,  body,  or  limbs.  The  cod,  left  th  .SpeClh<'  for  swellings  of 

lnm?Ma“de‘sCSetmr  "  ,U1'"  'btiated  others™8^8  ^  ** 

important  fraternities,  WM^notembi^ed™tetl"lty)’  th°"gl‘  °"e  °f  the 
or  I'tiwanna,  and  it  Ce*  ^ 

this  fraternity  was  adopted  bv  th  f  l"’  >  S“*es  of  Zui5i  that 
The  main  body  0.^^  ^ 

various  vicissitudes,  settled  on  three  niesas  The  C  "  !"  a"d’  after 

fora  long-  period  where  thev  first  xettl  l  a  ,  Corn  clan  remained 
they  were  visited  by  two  A'shtwi  17,  -1’  °  “  this  first »«!»«* 

ol».b  the  other  belong  to 

kwe  fraternity  upon  the  tie  T "Vm  °f  the  *■“'***- 

at  Han'diplnkla,  Li  they  had  not  a  h^1  f  L*  time  Were  IivinF 
medicine  from  Po'shaiyanki.  The  two  4'shiwi  ^  °f  Myster^ 

by  the  Mu'‘kwe  of  the  Corn  clan  l  were  warmly  welcomed 

marvelous  feats  of  the  »Z,  T0 f 

had  never  before  seen  .nvitin  .  '  bne  Maternity.  They 

initiated  into  your  fraternity  ”  §Th  ^  1  /  and  Said:  “We  wish  to  be 
you  wish  it  so.”  He  Wed  JLT  T  *  repUed:  “ ^  well;  if 

glery).  This  fraternity  was  too  covetmLo  th  ^ 

than  one  order,  for  which  the  two  A'«hi  •  -f  th<j  ?ecrets  of  more 
return  to  Han'dipinkla  eight  other  A  .  !mid  nothlng-  On  their 

It'sepcho,  making  “*»  ‘^e  secrets  o, 

the  IIopj  Indians,  existed  accordim,  t  7  —  ?  °.1.d?r’  tran™itted  from 

°f if|e fraternities 

"V “  lb*  This  separation  »,SSlL™  P“M  people,  going  „ 

the  Zums.  During  Mr  Stevenson’s  first  visit  to  Zufii  he  u  P-  J10US  ‘° the  occuPation  of  Hal'on.fby 
pueblo  that  the  middle  village  on  the  first  mesa  of  he  Hor T  b>'  “any  °f  the  Priests  of  the 

“  ‘nb",”“,lr  a>- >™  m.  pSKSp  hw  ™' 
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When  certain  of  the  A'shiwi  removed  from  To'wa  yal'lanne  (Corn 
mountain)  to  Shun'teTIaya,  situated  near  by,  those  who  had  been 
initiated  by  the  Corn  clan  of  the  Mu'‘kwe  into  It'sepcho  danced  in  the 
plaza  in  Shun'tefldaya  in  the  presence  of  all  their  people. 

The  director  of  the  order  held  an  unlighted  torch  and  four  red- 
colored  fluffy  eagle  plumes  while  he  danced  and  called  for  the  presence 
of  the  Cougar  of  the  North.  Looking  in  that  direction,  he  cried: 

u  Hai _ i,  lmi  _ i,  hai _ i,  hai _ i,  hai _ i and  the 

cougar,  hearing,  obeyed  the  call.  The  director  then  tied  one  of  the 
plumes  he  held  to  the  back  of  the  cougar’s  neck,  saying:  “1  give  }7ou  a 
plume,  and  I  pray  you  will  make  intercession  with  the  u'wannami  (rain¬ 
makers)  for  rain.”  Then  the  cougar  returned  whence  he  came.  The 
director  called  in  like  manner  for  the  Bear  of  the  West,  and  when  the 
bear  appeared,  lie  attached  a  plume  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  begging 
that  he  would  intercede  with  the  rain-makers  for  rain.  Again  he 
danced  and  called  upon  the  Badger  of  the  South,  and  when  the  badger 
appeared,  he  tied  a  plume  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  asking  that  he  would 
intercede  with  the  rain-makers.  And  on  the  badger’s  return  to  his 
home  the  director  called  upon  the  White  Wolf  of  the  East,  and 
attaching  a  plume  to  the  wolf’s  neck,  asked  that  he  would  make  inter¬ 
cession  with  the  rain-makers  for  rain.  When  the  wolf  returned  to  his 
home  the  director  transferred  the  unlighted  torch  from  his  left  to  his 
right  hand  and  danced.  After  a  time  he  chewed  some  of  the  Corn 
clan’s  medicine  and  lighted  .liis  torch  by  blowing  a  strong  breath  of 
medicine  upon  it.  Extending  the  blazing  brand  toward  the  north, 
he  lighted  a  fire  at  a  great  distance,  and  a  fire  was  made  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  three  other  regions.  The  people,  looking  on,  were 
greatly  annoyed,  and  after  much  discussion  they  decided  that  this  man 
and  his  followers  were  sorcerers.  The  director  of  the  order  of  It'sep¬ 
cho  with  his  fellows  were  indignant  at  the  accusation,  and  declared: 
“We  are  not  sorcerers;  our  Mif'kwe  fathers  of  the  Corn  clan  taught 
us  this.”  These  A'shiwi  were  so  offended  that  they  left  their  people 
and  joined  the  Corn  clan  of  the  Mu'Twe.  After  the  A'shiwi  and  the 
Mu'“kwe  of  the  Corn  clan  had  been  together  four  years  (time  periods) 
they  traveled  to  where  the  other  Mif'kwe  had  settled  and  built  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  mesas,  b\T  the  side  of  the  pueblo 
of  Walpi.  The  A'shiwi  named  this  village  Shi'wona,  after  the  village 
of  their  own  people  that  was  built  in  the  Middle  place  of  the  world.0 
During  their  stay  with  the  people  of  the  Corn  clan  the  A'shiwi  were 
initiated  further  into  the  rites  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity.  When  the 
A'shiwi  returned  to  their  people  after  their  long  absence  they  were 
received  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  ceremonials  of  the  Little  Eire 
fraternity  were  observed  with  the  greatest  interest.  The  above  account 
is  generally  believed,  though  a  different  version  is  given  by  some.  It 


•<  I'tiwanna  was  also  called  Shi'wona 
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is  as  follows i  A  nartr  nf 

search  of  their  god  Le'lentu  «  ThL  l<  U"^  ^  ^  A  shiwi  countlT  in 
the  spring  Shun'teWa  t  n  ,onrlooked-for  god  was  found  at 

name,  and  near  Corn  mountain  ^ Th^  1  m  bearin^  the  same 

discovered  Pa'yatamu  at  this  place  mj ^  ^  °f  War  also 
heard  before  reach  in  o-  the  .  }  . /be  nmsic  which  the  MiLkwe 

This  god  of  the  Hopfs  and  Vd!i"  -g-UK  ®d  them  t0  tlleir  -ocl  Le'lentu. 
Ws  head  crowned  with  the  W  .'of  T°i  tot  be  8ho*  *  stature, 
which  bears  six-colored  blossoms)^  WUU  e'nas‘sali  (mythica!  plant 
members  of  the  Little  Fire  fi-it  r  v  C  theSG  Mu  kwe’  who  were 
initiated  some  of  the  latter  ^  ***«  ^ 

hire  fraternity  at  Hal'ona  as  at  St, I'  '  or£amzin2  a  Tittle 

(Cactus  fraternity^  is  decided  *»'- 

ThebAnp,t£  fr°m  the  H»P«  “  °therS  t0 

War  at *  «*  of 

and  younger  brother  How  priest,  who^filTth  "T”™’  *”d  the  elder 
War  in  this  fraternity  havino- +V  n  10  6  pkc6S  ot  the  Gods  of 

supposed  to  be  as  infallible  throuo-h^heir  Tdth  *UCce88ion>  are 
who  preceded  them.  “  initiation  as  were  the  gods 

an^;S^“V^tl«:^eXCePtthe‘K°'Sbi‘kwe 

above  d  or  5  years.  BeX  Z  ,  " !„ ^  ,  *“?*  a"d  of  »"  W 

Ko'tikili  (Mythologic  fraternity).  ""Ies  “,ent,on«1>  there  is  the 
Though  the  fraternity  of  Sho'wcl-wo  /  Q  n 

interesting  to  the  write  on  an  t”K"am  *°  his  *»*•  U  is 

her  an  insight  into  the  manner 7  erltt'ing'  7'z^l^Z  *  Thf 


it  4juiii  rratermfv 

war,  the  story  related  by  the  director  of  the  Struck-by 


no- 


ht- 


followino- 

ft 

ning  fraternity: 

In  the  summer  of  1891,  at  the  village  r,f  xr„e„- 
women,  all  in  one  house  were  made  sensei  ve  men’  one  a  Navaho,  and  two 

was  a  man,  the  husband  o  ”LZa,  „ Z  „  X  *’■  *"*  '»  "*»ver 

companions  were  dead,  and  at  first  could  not  i  '  . . .  .  !>I^ent*  1  l,J  thought  his 

«aa.roph^Prese„„;.  ofie  ot  Z 

th«^S“S  «"*'  ww'fe,*." Z”"“'  Tl”  b-v  *»  r=opl«  „t 
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one  after  another  returned  to  consciousness  without  medical  aid,  except  Catalina 
and  the  Navaho  guest.  This  man’s  body  had  been  badly  burned,  and,  though  he 
lived,  his  reason  was  gone.  They  all  agreed  that  the  shock  was  like  a  severe  stroke 
on  the  head  with  a  club.  The  news  was  at  once  dispatched  to  Zuni,  and  a  man  who 
had  been  struck  by  lightning  in  the  previous  year  hastened  to  Nutria.  He  adminis¬ 
tered  medicine  to  all  who  had  been  stunned.  Catalina  was  restored  by  a  piece  of 
wood  from  a  tree  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  The  charred  wood  was 
powdered  and  applied  to  the  affected  part,  and  an  arrow  point  was  then  bound  over 
the  charred  wood  powder.  They  all  returned  to  Zuni  and  remained  four  days  in 
the  lower  room  of  the  house  of  Catalina,  observing  a  strict  fast,  taking  nothing  but  a 
little  prayer  meal  in  water.  After  the  heads  of  the  afflicted  were  washed  in  yucca 
suds,  te/likinawe  (prayer  plumes)  were  made  and  deposited  in  the  fields  to  the  light¬ 
ning-makers  on  the  morning  after  the  fourth  night;  and  so  the  Struck-by-lightning 
fraternity  was  organized. « 

It  is  a  natural  impulse  of  the  human  mind  to  seek  for  truth  and  to 
endeavor  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  thus  philosophy 
grows.  Mythologic  philosophy  is  the  fruit  of  the  search  for  the 
knowledge  of  causes.  The  reasoning  of  aboriginal  peoples  is  by  anal¬ 
ogy,  for  at  this  stage  of  culture  science  is  yet  unborn.  So  the  philos¬ 
opher  of  early  times  is  the  myth-maker.  The  philosophy  of  primitive 
peoples  is  the  progenitor  of  natural  religion.  Religion  was  invented 
through  long  processes  of  analogic  reasoning.  The  Zuni  is  in  this 
stage  of  culture.  He  is  conscious  of  the  earth,  but  he  does  not  know 
its  form;  he  knows  something  of  what  the  earth  contains  beneath  its 
surface,  of  its  rivers  and  mountains,  and  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all 
celestial  bodies  which  can  be  seen  without  optical  instruments;  he 
sees  the  lightning,  hears  the  thunder,  feels  the  winds,  and  knows  the 
value  of  rains  and  snows;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  beasts  of  the  for¬ 
ests,  the  birds  and  insects  of  the  air,  the  tishes  of  the  rivers,  and 
knows  that  these  living  things  possess  attributes  not  attainable  by 
himself,  so  he  endows  these  animals  with  superior  or  supernatural 
qualities.  When  one  becomes  ill  from  any  other  cause  than  that  of 
a  wound,  he  may  be  treated  in  a  most  practical  manner  with  legiti¬ 
mate  drugs,  but  if  the  disease  does  not  yield  readily  to  treatment, 
then  it  is  attributed  to  some  foreign  element  thrust  into  the  body  and 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  overcome.  Nothing  is  left  but  to  appeal 
to  the  creatures  of  superior  qualities,  and  thus  a  system  of  theurgism 
develops.  Religion  and  medicine  become  a  dual  system.  The  animals 
that  are  worshiped  become  healers,  acting  through  the  agency  of  the 
theurgists.  These  theurgists  have  no  power  in  themselves  to  avert  the 
evil  of  sorcery;  they  must  first  pass  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
the  Beast  Gods. b  In  order  that  the  theurgist  should  heal  his  patient, 

''Though  this  fraternity  had  developed  into  a  well-recognized  organization  in  1904,  it  is  doubtful, 
owing  to  the  rapidly  changing  environment,  whether  the  Struck-by-lightning  fraternity  will  ever 
be  classed  with  the  older  esoteric  fraternities. 

I’The  belief  that  beasts  of  prey  employ  human  agents  is  not  confined  to  the  Zuiiis:  it  seems  that 
the  same  belief  is  held  by  the  Cceur  d’Alene  Indians.  “The  medicine  man  was  considered  a  very 
powerful  being  by  his  tribe.  He  could  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  at  his  word  or  cure  a  sick  or 
dying  person.  His  power  depended  on  the  wild  beasts  that  are  fierce  and  powerful."  (Extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Lieutenant  Campbell  E.  Babcock,  U.  S.  Army,  to  the  United  States  National 
Museum.) 
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if  bttrt  ,,e  “d- md *• -“<>0 

animal  fetiL,  indue  he  ^oiT“  f"  “*  and  *• 
the  theuro-ist  o-ivjno.h;m  H  P  °f  !he  animaI  to  enter  the  body  of 

“  <**»  -W  hy  hiding  a '\lZ7lZTf  Pa'"-  which 

are  then  applied  to  the  flesh  and  rl  V  "  the  patient;  the  lips 

ft'  A  theurgist  niaf  t  o/  tT  "*  *  "* 

larlv  initiated  into  the  order  of  Mvsterl  r  *  X\\l  person  re£u- 
children  of  both  sexes  enter  thi^  -l  .  -  mecllt‘lne-  1  hough  young 
until,  in  the  opinion  of  elder  theurlists  the  \°  llealin§' 

discretion,  when  the,  beeonte  mem C’of  L TJ'Z, f  T/ 
painting  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  «<■  ft,!  d 8 'f/  A  dry 

A  ground  color  in  sand  is  MW  o  n  *  t  C  <eiemonJ  of  initiation, 
made  perfectly  smooth  and  noon  tlf  2°”'  ''e  the  toblet  »ltar  and 

ling  powdered  pigment’  with  the  thumb 8,>ri."k- 

the  north,  and  ale  ai  ’used  ^o  f^.0  CaIif»™ia,  and  tribes  of 

- 

to  stuuieu  upon  belongs,  to  do  so  is  not  oblip-afn.-^  tk  • 
of  the  one  restored  to  health  1  P,atoij  .  The  aim 

medicine  order  but  the  ™„  f  r,  ”’6  a  men,ber  °*  ‘he  Mystery 
father  often  deprives  the  ue,  fm  "fCeS“1'-T  «»  ‘he  fraternity 
order  is  joined  ™t  1,  “h  Sl“«  tb  ^  ^  so  -other 
a  restored  patient  desires  to  join  f  "ST*  b  Secured'  "’hen 
meal,  composed  of  white  corn  *  °".u’  *  ““M  qmuitity  of  sirred 
coarsely  ground  the  last  Iieint-  ’  ■  h  '  and  micaceous  hematite, 

is  deposited  in  a  corn  husk.  jTf  f  hen' foC' f°  'f  “?*  Gids* 
tied  with  the  greatest  care  „„,i  7  ,  ded  ln  ''octangular  form, 

invalid  to  the  theurgist  who  elecW  thfeure''^  t,10  rest“red 

Matter. by • -- 

of  the  compass,  makesTn  ef  cffaHo  ^  ^  "ff  *°  °'10  °f  thc  l,oi"ts 

h»k  into  «»*“*•  o' 

also  have  sprinkling  cups  for  this  purpose.  Dr  Fetkes  C  Hev  !  m“ller  (,escribed'  anti  they 
hng  cups,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  dw  •  C  tra  mterestinff  specimens  of  sprink- 
from  Arizona.  The  writer  has  never observed leZeTt^’  ^  C°11CC'ti'’n  °£  a»«ent  ceramics 
Unlike  our  Indians,  the  natives  of  India  do  have  a  T <?°ng  ‘he  Indians  <’f  the  Southwest, 
with  diluted  chips  of  the  sacred  cow.  The  Wgh  castes  “  °T  1  “nd-  but  ^  ^  surface 
which  are  used  by  them  purely  for  decoration  This  same  fe  f-’ '  eIaborated  tbe  sand  paintings, 
when  the  tables  of  the  French  were  bordered  mSSSfiE  wit'h 
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Anyone  acceptable  to  the  fraternity  may  join  the  Fire  and  Sword 
orders,  whose  ceremonials  are  for  rains  and  snows  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  healing  the  sick.  The  father  of  the  chosen  fraternity  presents 
a  gift  of  a  blanket  to  a  male  and  of  a  woven  dress  to  a  female  novice. 
A  member  of  the  Mystery  medicine  order  may  ask  his  fraternity  father 
in  this  order  to  act  for  him  in  the  other  orders,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  fraternity  father  to  reply:  “  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  choose 
another  father,  as  1  have  no  gift  to  make  to  3-011.” 

The  order  of  It'sepcho,  the  ceremonies  of  which  are  also  for  rains, 
can  be  joined  only  after  membership  has  been  gained  in  the  Fire  and 
Sword  orders,  unless  one  is  already  a  member  of  Mystery  medicine. 
The  fraternity  father  gives  to  the  novice  a  woman’s  belt,  which  is 
worn  b\-  men  during  ceremonials.  The  order  of  Pa'yatiimu  exists  onl}T 
in  the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities  and  may  be  joined  only  by 
male  members  of  the  Mysteiy  medicine  order. 

For  four  davs  previous  to  initiation  each  novice  of  a  fraternity  wears 
a  fluffy  eagle  plume  attached  to  the  hair,  and  if  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  accidentally  touch  a  member  of  the  Fire  and  Sword  orders  of 
a  fraternity  when  that  person  is  wearing  a  plume,  the  one  commit¬ 
ting  this  offense  must  join  the  order;  or  if  one  step  upon  or  within 
the  meal  lines  which  are  drawn  at  ceremonial  times  on  the  roof  of  the 
ceremonial  chamber,  the  offender  must  join  the  Fire  or  Sword  order. 
If  the  wearer  of  a  plume  of  the  Mystery  medicine  order  of  the 
Ne'wekwe  be  touched  on  the  no'line  (penis)  or  breast,  the  offender  is 
compelled  to  join  the  order.  This  rule  is  also  observed  in  relation  to 
the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity,  which,  however,  does  not  practice  Mys¬ 
teiy  medicine,  their  medicine  having  come  to  them  from  the  Shumai'- 
koli  (certain  anthropic  gods)  and  not  from  the  Beast  Gods.  The  novice 
of  the  order  of  Mysteiy  medicine  presents  his  fraternity  father  with 
a  finely  dressed  deerskin,  and  the  fraternity  father  in  turn  gives  a 
midi a  to  the  novice. 

While  the  fetish  et'tone,  a  most  sacred  object  of  the  A'shiwanni, 
symbolizes  Earth  Mother,  rains,  and  vegetation,  including  all  that  sup¬ 
plies  physical  nourishment  toman,  the  midi  siunbolizes  the  life-giving 
or  soul  power  which  comes  from  A'wonawil'ona,  the  supreme  bisex¬ 
ual  power,  who  is  the  breath  of  life  and  life  itself.  And  when  the 
breath  of  the  plumes,  which  are  a  part  of  A'wonawil'ona,  is  inhaled, 
one  receives  that  life  which  is  the  great  mystery  and  which  when 
given  by  the  Supreme  Power  defies  all  life-destro}Ting  agencies. 
Beneath  the  plumes  of  the  midi  are  an  ear  of  corn  and  other  seeds,4 
symbolizing  the  widespread  power  of  A'wonawil'ona.  The  Earth 
Mother,  even  though  she  be  embraced  by  the  rains  of  the  u'wannami 
(rain-makers),  could  not  }rield  to  the  people  the  fruits  of  her  being  for 
physical  nourishment  without  the  all-pervading  power  of  A'wona- 
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"ilona.  The  healing- of  the  hnrlv  ni 
iSup.-e.ne  Power.  All  the  medie-in‘1 n  bj  the  wi"  of  the 

value  unless  blessed  by  the  mysteries  "f  Be.‘‘8.t  Gods  wouW  be  of  no 
wil'ona.  Therefore  each  w  '  v  llfe;8'IVIn§’  power  of  A'wona- 
medicine,  or  the  mystery  of  hediUT^^  u'*?  ^  °rder  of  Mystery 
a  which  is  constructed  by  the  +w°U8J  the  ,Beast  Gods>  possesses 

vl-n be.-  while  a[nging  five  s„„^  T™  ''  ^  in  the  “‘Gonial 
order.  The  songs  are  addressed  to  A  'w  pr^ence  of  members  of  the 
Woo,.  Mother,  the  Beast  Gods  of  fj  !lona’ tte  Sun  Father,  the 
(being  with  wings  and  a  taB  o,  k„  veA  •«»  W'  lnvala 

placed  by  the  altar,  where  it  In  Jr  h“  comPle‘ed,  ‘he  midi  is 

WIT-  The  'Hle-weAe  lumt  *> 

of  Mystery  medicine.  It  has  one  ini'li"""’  '"1t  "  bns  1,0  order 
eight  turkey-tail  plumes  with  f.  '  “lpoKed  of  a"  var  of  corn, 

po'nepoyanne,"  and  it  possesses 'an  ePtonC  TI  "'d  ,e“the‘'s’  *"<•  « 

ted  into  the 

as  have  If  TZ  ^ 

,|uite  different  front  that  of  Mystery  meST  fe 

ear  ot  corn,  which  is  also  comnlotch-  ,  •  ,  builfc  UP  over  an 

plumes,  which  are  elaborate,  are  first  attlch  U  th/kimes’  but  these 
each  one  constituting-  a  te'likinw  /  <C  1  d  to  tom*  slender  sticks, 
la'showanne  (one  or  more  plume-  phime)'  this  haying  a 

«p.  a  s&k  wTthp™;;am“.i„V:  T,- corc,)  *■••*•* 

aome  4  inches  higher  than  the  pray  er  plume  i’t  °f  n£htai“£. 

blue  and  tipped  with  a  white  fluff y  ,,,  ,  ’  "  Upper  portlon  colored 

cord,  stands  in  the  center  Th,  1  S  P  ™e  with  a  cotton 

SO  high  as  those  associated  with  My  r'  "'lC' ”  T.1™'1  fo1’  midi)  are  not 
associated  with  AW*  t! v7.  "Z? “b  A"  »>«'*««  arc 
heavily  wrapped  for  4  inebesor  tbe  Shu'maakwe  midi  is 

°ne  which  the  writer  e.Imined  had  Z  Zl  «•*"  C°'d  Tb. 

adornments  are  referred  as  °0f  %  ,™Sf 

^ZZZTZZ M ""  -“““““wSetiJr:  •**'  ^ 
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On  the  fourth  morning  after  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  Mystery 
medicine  order,  the  director  having  taken  the  mi'li  of  the  deceased 
apart,  each  member  of  the  order  prepares  a  prayer  plume  from  the 
plumes  of  the  mi'li.  As  each  prayer  plume  is  completed,  the  maker 
prays  to  the  Beast  Gods  to  intercede  with  the  rain  makers  for  rains, 
and  draws  from  the  plumes  the  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona,  the  breath  of 
life.  He  also  prays  for  happiness  for  all,  and  that  they  may  not  die, 
but  live  to  'old  age,  and  that  they  may  sleep  to  awake  in  Ko'thluwa- 
la'wa.  The  prayer  plumes  are  handed  to  the  director,  who,  after 
receiving  them,  makes  them  into  a  lda'etchine  (a  group  of  plumes 
wrapped  together  at  the  base)  and  deposits  it  in  the  river  that  the  spir¬ 
itual  essence  of  the  plumes  and  prayers  may  be  carried  to  the  gods. 
The  same  process  is  observed  with  the  mi'li  of  a  deceased  Shu'maakwe, 
the  prayers  being  offered  to  the  Shumai'koli  gods  for  rains,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  long  life. 

When  a  mi'li  is  disintegrated,  the  seeds  are  taken  from  the  cavity 
of  the  corn  cob  and  the  grains  from  off'  the  cob,  and  they  are  distrib¬ 
uted  among  members  of  the  order,  who  plant  them  in  their  fields  in 
the  coming  year., 

The  Shi'wannakwe  do  not  destroy  their  mi'wachi.  The  mi'li  of  the 
deceased  is  kept  in  his  house  until  his  son  is  old  enough  to  join  the 
fraternity,  when  it  is  presented  to  him.  If  there  is  no  son,  or  should 
the  son  not  wish  to  join  the  fraternity,  the  director  of  the  fraternity 
presents  the  mi'li  to  whomever  he  chooses.  Although  the  writer  has 
never  allied  herself  with  any  of  the  fraternities,  several  of  them  have 
presented  to  her  sacred  objects  of  their  organizations;  among  these  is 
a  mi'li a  of  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  (see  plate  ci)  prepared  by 
Nai'uchi,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  warrior  of  the  Little  Fire 
fraternity,  which  was  presented  with  the  same  prayer  and  ceremony 
as  over  a  novice.  Nai'uchi  also  allowed  her  to  have  his  own  mi'li  for 
a  few  days,  with  the  promise  that  no  one,  unless  it  be  his  own  son, 
should  see  it. 

>  The  ear  of  corn  for  the  fetish  must  be  perfect  in  form  and  every 
portion  of  the  cob  must  be  covered.  Should  the  ear  be  irregular,  and 
it  often  occurs  that  a  straight  ear  can  not  be  found,  it  is  held  by  the 
tire  for  a  while,  the  breath  is  blown  on  it  fora  few  minutes,  and  then 
it  is  securely  bound  to  a  rod  and  left  for  a  couple  of  days.  When 
removed  from  the  rod  the  ear  of  corn  is  straight.  Should  one  or 
more  grains  be  lacking  to  make  the  ear  a  ya'pota  (perfect  ear),  grains 
are  taken  from  another  ear  of  corn  and  attached  by  the  use  of  cement. 
After  the  portion  repaired  is  dampened  with  the  mouth,  several 
mouthfuls  of  water  are  thrown  over  the  ear  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly. 

The  son,  an  associate  shi'wanui  and  a  theurgist  of  no  mean  standing  in  the  Little 
Fire  fraternity,  who,  being  fraternity  father  to  several  persons,  had  constructed 


a  This  fetish  was  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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the  ,1,i,|iof  his  f«h“r  reveral  to  take 

TTf  "**  °'«™' . . .  work  nl  Zr  TV  “d  re»«ruct  lhe£  °G“ 

° . »h,  totrrr:"6.^8' 

&to ri™  “ss 

His  father’s  vi-  .  Polled  apart  and  repaired  the 

%  i2?HSrS*  *r^EE  Sr  S 

In  the  reconstruction  the  o  • 

'/  f°Ur  n-ion"-  He  then  refilled  the  t  %  fash,011ed-  These  are  svm- 
the  seeds,  which  include  corn  grains  of  the  T  *  “  the  heart  of  the  cob  with 

“e  eI”»tme,°n  —  *  and  pi  o  ,„e  •*«*  "  »"™>  " 

the  earth  paste,  the  cotton  cloth  was  4  ,  Wben  th«.^vity  was  closed  with 

apparel  of  the  Mother  Corn  The  1 1  •  °'6r  the  'ase  of  the  cob,  symbolic  of  ti 

the  base  of  the  ear  rested  w*  ^heurglst  showed  how  the  buck4in  ,  J 

ran  bow]  ^  ^ 

la  dVnir  °fl  <lreSSed  buckskin>  which  was  dyed  llT’  f  thoroughly  pliab]e. 
aid  on  the  floor  while  wet.  A  disk  of  raw  Z1  ,  •?  *  and  re<'tangular  in  form  was 

of  corn  as  it  stood  in  the  center  of  the  ,  i  4  6  WaS  held  at  the  base  of  the  ear 
onn  this  rectangular  piece  of  leather  into  the  de  b,UCJBkin-  U  reined  difficult  to 
corn  m  place  while  the  real  work  was  nerfor  T-  fape'  The  left  hand  held  the 
leather  was  pulled  and  fitted  to  the  corn  theTf  I  ^  Hght  band-  The  moist 

containing  the  ear  of  corn  was  set  aside  ,’.®ge'|‘,une  and  ongmal  kind.  The  cun 
Proper  order,  each  variety  of  feathers  bein^ffi  T  -Ph,meS  Were  being  arranged  in 
lour  long  parrot,  or  macaw,  pinnies  was  «  g/’?  m  a  8ePara,e  row.  Each  of  the 
ward  cotton  cord  was  tied  tothpea  f  ^  Cached  to  a  slender  stick  and  nft- 
»om  the  corn.  One  of  the  macaw  ^  and  held  -  the  mouth  two  fingers’ Wh 

!°  lt.the  end  of  the  slender  stick  to  whicht  h' 4  """  attached  to  the  ear  hv  binding 
log  far  above  the  top  of  the  corn.  A  s  mi  P ’  Ume  Was  attached>  the  plume  extend 

o  the  corn  by  wrapping  the  end  of  the  stick  ^Th' T*  bouod  at  the  opposite  side 

— ,„me8d0!etuee,^ 
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tion.  Six  white  o'wa  (dove)  plumes  from  the  tail  of  the  male  bird  followed  next, 
each  one  being  wrapped  on  separately. 

The  mi'li  was  now  placed  for  a  few  minutes  beside  the  low  fire,  while  the  theur¬ 
gist  sat  in  silence,  his  lips  moving  in  prayer.  Then  six  mai'ya  (Cyanocitta  maero- 
lopha)  tail  plumes,  representing  eyes,  were  added.  Three  green  macaw  plumes 
followed  these;  next  twelve  wing  feathers  from  the  male  duck’s  shoulder;  then  six 
male  dove  wing  plumes;  following  these  fifteen  duck  feathers  from  under  the  wing; 
after  these  twenty  small  red  parrot  feathers;  and  then  three  white  fluffy  eagle 
plumes  were  attached,  representing  the  feather  adornment  on  the  head  of  the  Corn 
Mother.  A  band  of  fourteen  small  turkey  feathers,  from  the  top  of  the  neck  of  the 
male  bird,  completed  the  plumes  of  the  mi'li.  The  plumes  were  arranged  with  the 
greatest  precision.  The  cord,  still  held  in  the  mouth,  was  wrapped  loosely  around 
the  feathers  to  the  tip  of  the  long  macaw  plumes,  where  it  was  secured,  and  the 
mi'li  was  stood  on  the  floor  while  the  case  for  the  base,  which  was  made  of  wheat 
straw,  was  moistened  and  delicately  manipulated  into  shape.  It  was  set  aside  for  a 


Fto.  26 — Theurgist  reconstructing  the  mi'li. 

few  moments  and  then  drawn  over  the  mi'li  from  the  top;  hence  the  extra  wrap¬ 
ping  of  the  plumes  with  the  cord.  The  case  was  carefully  fitted  to  the  base,  and 
the  outer  wrapping  of  cord,  being  now  removed  from  the  plumes,  was  used  to  secure 
the  top  edge  of  the  straw.  After  the  cord  was  wound  many  times  around,  it  was 
carefully  fastened  by  tucking  it  under  the  wrapping.  Bits  of  shell  and  beads  tied 
around  the  top  of  the  straw  with  a  cotton  cord  completed  the  mi'li  of  the  order  of 
Mystery  medicine.  The  theurgist  repeated  a  long  prayer  while  he  held  the  mi'li; 
then,  after  passing  it  four  times  over  the  writer’s  mouth,  that  she  might  draw  in  the 
sacred  breath  from  the  fetish,  he  handed  it  to  her,  saying,  “Receive  your  father.” 
To  a  male  lie  would  sav,.  “Receive  your  mother.”  The  same  procedure  was 
observed  in  rebuilding  the  father’s  mi'li,  except  that  the  buckskin  cup  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  When  the  father’s  fetish  was  completed  the  young  theurgist,  with  tears  on 
his  cheeks  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  said,  “  I  have  pleased  my  mother,  but  I  have 
offended  my  gods.” 
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Ivo'shi6kwe  and  A'nitfciu  k* 

like  the  other  fraternities  Th0se  who  hi  "*  "f  dWded  int»  «He» 

“  «■**  -  e«mv,  .  ^  ttelTed  V>,0ro“S 

only  have  killed  the  enemy  but  must  L  ,  76:  0ne  must  »«t 

ent.tle  him  to  membership  in  the  S -T  ''g  “  the  scalP.  to 

the  custom  until  more  recent  veers  Tl  U,,h”ra?*»— at  least  such  was 

w.th  the  consequent  absence  of  Lin  ^  °f  intel'“'ib“l  wars, 

tmn,  in  many  respects  the  most  pjwerf  ,M  T  f'T'  this  organiea- 

oever  been  in  an  engagement  wUh  the  ",Cn  wh»  b«-e 

--'Suiter 

without  “ 

swallowed  by  those'  Mon^tlX  Wd  *.?  ^  are 

fraternity,  and  playing  with  tire  and  ino-  l  <>1Cei  °f  the  ^reat  Fire 
no  initiation  at  this  time.  Suds  to  JmfoP  "*  prf ticecl  There  is 
the  deputy  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medioi  ZefS"ow  clouds  are  made  by 
of  water  with  a  reed,  buTL  I^Z?^'  ^  *“  a 

Token  root,  praying  meantime  for  cold  AinV!^  °f’  &  cru-hed  or 
times  meetings  of  these  fraternities  do  ?  .d  Snows-  At  other 
day  and  a  night  unless  there  is  to  he  an  i  V  ^°llt,nue  lon£er  than  one  • 
ties  must  convene  during  four  days- for  /h  ’  ,when  the 

for  the  fourth  until  sunrise.  three  nights  until  midnight, 

of  "the  wbt‘ s^r^^tXr^  7thnigAht  °nly  °f  thG  fGSti™1 

separately  at  this  time  with  the  fraternitie  ■  t  f  P/Jshiwan™  meet 
warriors  or  guardians  of  the  alter l ITJ V'u" tbey %re  al'ied  as 
having  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  Wishes.  The  fraternities 
and  to  heal  the  sick.  They  may  or  Z  J*?mry  for  initiation 

fraternities  as  have  the  Fire  order  meeVi  "f  ?  Ju^leiT-  Such 
the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraterni  p  *eb™aiT-  As  a  rule,  only 
inp  occur  but  once  in  four  years  the  r°  M!lVch’  and  their  meet- 
ally  with  the  Little  Fire  in  the  Great  Fh  T*  aIternatin&  quadrenni- 
not  convene  in*  April  and  May.  There  nreT'  I  ^  fratemitie®  do 
the  fraternities  at  the  summoV  i  !  synchronous  meetings  of 

intercede  with  the  rZ~  ^  7  ""f  *e  Bea^  to 
as  warriors  and  guardians  of  the  altars  n  hen  the  A'pi'Jashiwanni  act 
stice.  No  ceremonies  of  the  fraternitip  *  ’  *  i  m  -C  °  at  the  wi'iter  sol- 
mties,  except  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  and  A'pi^lashiwa'  ^  JU'J‘  The  frater' 
and  September  to  prepare  their  nhJt  ’  comene  '»  August 

are  elaborate  ceremonies.  These  fraterniti'p01"^ f ^  times  there 
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jugglery  are  practiced.  Meetings  may.be  held  at  other  times  at  the 
discretion  of  the  director  for  initiation,  but  this  is  done  only  in  extreme 
cases.  Though  concurrent  meetings  of  elaborate  character  occur  only 
at  the  winter  and  summer  solstices,  it  may  happen  that  two  or  more 
fraternities  convene  at  the  same  time,  the  date  for  the  meetings  being 
fixed  by  the  director,  who  has  direct  control  over  the  fraternity,  the 
exception  being  the  Shu'maakwe;  the  director  of  this  fraternity  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  "of  tin1  pe'kwin  (sun  priest)  and  it  may  convene 
only  at  his  command,  and  the  sun  priest  is  usually  punctual  in  his 
notices  to  the  director  that  the  fraternity  meet  with  the  others." 

The  'Ko'shFkwe  hold  but  three  meetings  annually,  and  the  novices 
must  wait  for  a  regular  meeting  to  join  the  fraternity.  The  A'pT'liishi- 
wanni  have  tin'  scalp  ceremonial  for  initiation  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  at  the  will  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  It  is  depended  on 
to  bring  rains  in  case  of  severe  drought.  This  fraternity  also  has  an 
annual  festival  of  thanksgiving,  known  as  the  “Harvest  dance.”  The 
'Hle'wekwe  hold  but  two  regular  meetings  annually,  in  January  and 
February,  and  a  name  presented  for  membership  must  be  held  over 
for  a  year  before  the  person  can  be  received  into  the  fraternity.  The 
Wood  order  (Sword  swallowers)  of  the  Great  Fire  hold  synchronous 
meetings  with  the  'Ille'wekwe  in  January  and  February,  each  fra¬ 
ternity  having  its  warrior  or  warriors  from  the  A'pF'lashiwanni. 
Except  the  'Hle'wekwe  and  Shu'maakwe,  each  fraternity  is  notified  of 
a  meeting  to  be  held  by  one  of  its  warriors,  who  goes  from  house  to 
house  saying  to  the  members:  “Our  father  (referring  to  the  director) 
wishes  the  fraternity  to  meet.”  The  party  addressed  replies:  “It  is 
well.”  The  members  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  are  notified  through  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  rain  priest  of  the  North,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
Shu'maakwe  are  notified  by  the  sun  priest. 

The  members  of  all  the  fraternities  gather  semimonthly  in  the  cere¬ 
monial  chamber  to  prepare  prayer  plumes,  which  they  offer  to  their 
gods.  The  tablet  altars  are  often  placed  for  these  occasions.  The 
men  prepare  offerings  for  their  fraternity  children  of  the  opposite  sex 
and  for  boys  not  old  enough  to  have  received  voluntary  initiation  into 
the  Ko'tikili. 

When  a  woman  loses  a  fraternity  father  she  must  choose  another 
to  till  his  place,  because  women  can  not  prepare  prayer  plumes  unless 
they  are  members  of  the  Ko'tikili.  A  male  member  of  her  fraternity 
father's  clan  presents  a  quantity  of  meal  wrapped  in  corn  husk;  laying 
this  in  the  palm  of  a  man’s  hand,  he  prays  and  announces  to  him  that 
he  has  been  chosen  to  till  the  place  of  the  deceased  fraternity  father. 
The  only  case,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  in  which 

<’ The  pe'kwin  having  been  a  little  tardy  in  1892,  the  director  of  the  fraternity  complained  to  the 
writer  that  he  had  not  yet  been  notified  to  hold  the  ceremonial  which  should  occur  in  February.  On 
(he  lollowing  day  his  mind  was  set  at  rest  by  the  notification  from  the  sun  priest. 
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'vomen  not  associated  with  the  Ko'fiL-ii;  , 

they  sometimes  color  the  sticks  to  which  the  vh*™  th°U^h 

‘iftei  a  woman  has  severed  hereon  f  plumes  are  attached,  is 
She  must  then  prepay  ITf'ff"  W,U*  f  V'h"Wk«*  f,,„’er. 
b\  her  fraternity  father  and  must  d  enn^’1  having  been  instructed 
;>  member  of  the  fruity "*  ,h""  -  -he  were 

of  each  month  by  the^embers^rTlf'tl “*  f' ^  newand  fuli  moon 
Hle'wekwe;  also  at  the  winter  .,„d  *  f  e  laternitles  except  the 

of  a  member,  and  at  meeting  of  thTfrt  sol*t;ce»;  «P°n  the  death 
deposited  in  the  fields,  at  shrines  of  H  *  enut-V-  1,10  Primes  are 
other  places.  The  Great  Fire  the  Lit! T  J?n°U?  fniternities  and  in 
Gown,  and  the  Rattlesnake  fraternitie  ^  ^  Cl“ex’  the  Eagle 
at  a  shrine  south  of  Zuiii  dedicated  tof  P'-F'er  plumes  in  April 

invoke  the  snakes  to  intercede  with  th  *  •  ^  rattIesnake>  where  they 

ZluU  The  sticks  of  these  offeHno,  "  "*?**»*  to  Se"d  -ms  upon 
at  one  end  to  indicate  the  rattle  Fie,..  0°  red’  with  Mack  lines 

P,i;r  made  —nthlyZ  doited  in  trS  ^  ^ 

patches.  In  the  autumn,  fruits  and  all  n  1'°  colllhelds  or  melon 
m  the  fields  as  offerings  of  thanksim-i  '  °C-Y  °  Seed,s  are  also  buried 
dant  supplies  in  the  coming  year  °  y  "8'  " ‘I1 ’  “"Pplieations  forabun- 
iD  ,he 

in  Lbir“:  „1  £  ^iMi  me  held 

the  general  “Ting  rooms  for  the  fawilL"  “wIk'™  ""‘‘"“'i'-’'  U3ed  “ 
rooms  must  extend  east  and  west  and  1  \  evev  Poss,ble,  these 

order  that  the  altar  may  face  eai  T^l  i°1  mvanably  they  do,  in 
through  the  eastern  window.  ‘  K  the  first  light  of  day  enter 

Each  fraternity  asserts  that  it  has  occunied  it 
chamber  since  the  founding  of  7  -  1  ed  lts  Present  ceremonial 

which  had  to  find  for  ^f  ,the  bra"<*  Maternities, 

they  have  remained.  The  rooms  ,*100nisw  mre,  when  once  located, 
from  time  to  time  Prior  to  th  °  >e°n  enku’g‘ed  and  improved 

.ko  ror^ 

do  not  remove,  however  until  in  t  •  *  general  cleaning.  They 
fraternity.  Their  pre^nce  i '  £ *  C!°“  5°  the 

the  meeting  of  the  members  to  rehearse  ’thei  “  "0t  mt,erf,’re  witl[ 
matters.  The  men  and  women  of  the  house  7h  "”d  te,k  oyer 

the  fraternity,  converse  or  tn  i  i  •  ° !?’  h.°  are  nofc  “embers  of 

the  sIiS'htest  attention  to  the  group  present  or  ^  Paji"g' 

are  not  begun,  however,  until  the  non-members  Thesoa«9 

asleep.  memoers  are  supposed  to  be 


See  U'huhukwe  fraternity. 
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Fig.  27 — Shrine  dedicated  to  the  Rattlesnake. 

in  Zuni  and  Tewau,  the  Shu'maakwe  in  Pima,  the  Ma'*ke  ‘San'nakwe 
in  ZuHi,  A'pachu  (Navaho),  and  Mu'‘kwe  (Hopi).  The  Mu'‘kwe  are 
-aid  to  have  learned  the  A'pachu  songs  from  these  people  soon  after 
they  came  to  this  world;  the  tKo'shPkwe  sing  in  Zuni  and  Hopi;  the 
Pi'ktlashiwanni  in  Zuni  and  Laguna.  According  to  the  legend,  the 

oThe  Ke'pachu  nre  said  by  the  Zufiis  to  be  a  people  living  far  north  of  their  Zuni  country.  These 
people  are  said  to  live  in  tents  of  deerskin  and  wear  clothing  of  the  same  skins  (see  Great  Fire 
fraternity). 


The  fraternities  do  not  confine  themselves  to  songs  in  the  Zuni 
tongue.  The  Shi'wannakwe  and  Ne'wekwe  sing  in  the  Zuni  and  Santo 
Domingo  languages,  the  ‘San'iakiakwe  in  Zuni  and  Laguna,  the  Tlle'- 
wekwe  in  Zufii  and  Acoma,  the  Ma'*ke  Tilan'nakwe  in  Ke'pachu, the 
Ha'lo‘kwe  in  Zuni  and  Santo  Domingo,  the  U'huhukwe  and  Chi'kialikwe 
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A'pachu  were  friendly  with  the  Zunis  and  Mu“kwe  when  they  first 
.  hr0ngh  Ji'mi'kianapkiatea,  but  they  did  not  attach  proper 

f S’  andein°itfda,niOSi  °f  the  Zufiis’  who  resented  the 

fie-ht  h  7  Upon  g0In-  t0  war-  The  A'pachu  did  not  wish  to 
g  t  ut  the  Zunis  attacked  them  and  drove  them  to  the  north. 

e  pottery  drums  of  the  fraternities  are  curled  at  the  mouth 

which  ITtZleT  °f  **  ^  ^  fastens  the  deerskin 

ZTt  6tcheCl  °T  the  opening.  These  drums  are  vase-shaped 
i  t  ^  '®aground  color  of  white  or  cream,  and  are  generally  deco¬ 
ded  with  cougars,  bears,  and  snakes.  The  beasts  are  usually  repre¬ 
sented  in  combat  with  one  another;  the. snakes  likewise.  Some  rare 
o  c  specimens  of  these  drums  were  secured  by  Mr  Stevenson  and 
deposited  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

not  in  taWet  alt“rs  °!  the  frater"ities  “re  Ul!lt|e  in  sections,  and  when 
-"T  aWay;  They  are  ,reshly  decorated  for  ceremo- 

The  ahb  ,S  °  "0t  aa]ull'ed  the  «*  of  permanent  coloring, 

e  altars  and  dry  paintings  which  appear  in  the  ceremonials  are 

referred  to  as  t&h'kwi  (not  to  lie  touched,.  The  nuX  of  officers 

7]  U1  dltfei'ent  traternitie?-  The  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine 

TheTflutist  n°>h  ^  ^  Und  his  pe'k™  (deputy)  sits  south  of  it. 
The  flutist,  with  rare  exceptions,  sits  behind  the  altar  while  he  plays 

Great  care  is  observed  in  washing  the  hair  in  yucca  suds  and  baY 

tutel  n-vC?Hn0nrf  fTan  Undean  person  is  most  offensive  to  the 
on  1  Y  Y*’  1lhC  bat  l  1S  repeated  in  the  morning  and  evenino-  of 
each  day  during  the  meetings,  the  men  frequently  taking  their  morn- 

ng  baths  in  the  river,  at  other  times  disrobing  to  the  breechcloth  and 
bathing  in  the  general  living  room.  Women  of  the  family  wash  the 
men  s  hair  and  one  another’s. 

The  process  of  the  women’s  hath  is  tedious.  The  woman  goes  to  a 
co  ner  ot  the  general  living  room  and  bathes  without  removing  the 
cotton  camis.  It  this  garment  is  to  be  worn  after  the  bath, treat 

changed  itT  T  t0  *  fr°m  ^ettin^  to°  if  it  is  to  be 

changed,  it  is  used  as  a  towel  tor  the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  and 

the  pi  ton i  (the  cotton  piece  worn  over  the  shoulders)  is  used  to  dry 

the  remainder  ot  the  body.  It  is  astonishing  how  adroitly  the  women 

manage  not  to  be  exposed  during  the  bath,  yet  this  precaution  seems 

unnecessary  since  the  men  present  appear  not  to  have  the  slightest 

concern  in  the  ablutions  of  the  women. 

I  he  high-necked  and  long-sleeved  cotton  garment  is  discarded  by 
the  women  tor  ceremonials,  and  their  necks  and  arms  are  bare.  Men 
weai  their  cotton  shirts  and  trousers  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  but 
a  terward  discard  them,  wearing,  except  on  rare  occasions,  only  a 
woven  breechcloth  in  the  dances.  The  moccasins  of  both  sexes  are 
always  removed  on  entering  the  chamber.  The  strictest  etiquette  is 
observed  in  these  ceremonials.  No  one  enters  the  chamber  without 
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giving  and  receiving  a  greeting  of  welcome,  the  newcomer  being  asked 
to  be  seated.  No  one  is  allowed  to  fall  asleep  in  the  ceremonial  cham¬ 
ber  except  such  members  as  are  held  almost  sacred  on  account  of  their 
extreme  age.  The  offender  is  at  once  touched  in  no  gentle  manner 
by  some  member.  Pregnant  women  and  young  children  are  held  as 
severely  to  account  as  the  others.  After  the  close  of  the  ceremonial 
the  head  of  .  each  member  is  washed  in  yucca  suds.  Continence  is 
observed  during  the  ceremonials  and  the  four  days  following,  for  all 
carnal  thoughts  must  be  dispensed  with  at  this  season. 

The  plume  which  is  worn  for  four  days  by  the  novice,  during 
which  time  he  must  observe  continence  and  abstain  from  animal  food 
and  grease  (the  fast  continues  for  four  days  after  initiation),  is  removed 
the  morning  previous  to  initiation  (the  initiatory  ceremony  as  a  rule 
occurs  during  the  fourth  night  of  the  ceremonial)  at  Ku'shilowa  (red 
earth),  a  short  distance  east  of  Zuhi,  by  the  fraternity  father,  who 
ties  the  plume  mentioned  to  a  blade  of  yucca,  sprinkles  it  with  meal, 
and  then,  with  a  prayer  for  long  life  and  a  true  heart  for  the  novice, 
deposits  the  plume  on  the  ground.  A  similar  plume  is  tied  to  the  hair 
when  the  person  is  decorated  for  the  initiation  ceremonies.  Ku'shi¬ 
lowa  is  a  great  repository  for  these  plumes  and  te'likinawe,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plumeless  sticks  are  to  be  found  there. 

On  returning,  the  member  elect  goes  to  the  house  of  the  fraternitv 
father,  where  the  wife  or  daughter  bathes  his  head.  Afterward  he  is 
entertained  at  a  feast  at  which  no  animal  food  must  be  taken.  When 
the  members  of  the  fraternity  have  completed  their  toilets  for  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  novices  take  their  seats  in  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  room 
near  the  altar  until  the  fraternity  fathers  are  ready  to  prepare  them 
for  the  ceremony,  when  they  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  room, 
standing  usually  near  the  fireplace,  where  each  fraternity  father  adorns 
the  person  of  his  fraternity  child.  For  Mystery  medicine  the  face, 
bod}",  upper  arms,  and  legs  of  the  males  are  colored  brownish  red. 
The  feet,  the  legs  halfway  to  the  knees,  the  hands,  and  the  arms  half¬ 
way  to  the  elbows  are  colored  with  a  white  paint  made  of  kaolin. 
A  black  woven  breechcloth,  embroidered  at  the  ends,  is  worn.  With 
females  only  the  feet,  the  lower  portion  of  the  legs,  the  hands,  and  the 
arms  are  painted,  kaolin  also  being  used  for  this  purpose.  They  wear 
the  usual  woven  dress.  .  An  owl  and  a  raven  feather,  held  in  place  by 
yucca  ribbons,  are  crossed  on  the  top  of  each  wrist,  the  owl  feather 
pointing  outward,  the  other  pointing  inward.  Similar  feathers  are 
also  crossed  on  the  outside  of  each  leg  below  the  knee,  the  owl  feather 
pointing  to  the  knee,  that  the  child  of  Mystery  medicine  may  be  up 
early  with  the  raven  and  go  about  at  night,  without  fear,  like  the  owl. 
The  chin  and  the  upper  lip  are  covered  with  a  paste  of  kaolin,  a  circle 
of  which  is  put  around  the  top  of  the  head,  and  hawk  or  eagle  down  is 
dotted  over  the  kaolin,  symbolic  of  the  clouds  of  the  world.  After 
the  adornment  of  their  person  the  novices  return  to  their  seats  on  the 
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lodo-es,  and  their  hands  are  held  in  turn  by  the  invited  female  m,est 

r 

Tins  custom  is  also  followed  by  the  ‘Hle'wekwe.  "  ’ 

aN  the  fcZer^M^:to"ti!Hly-the  -•  "i* 

with  linker  Pl  t”'  111  H"e  "ear  the  oc"te,'  of  tlre  «<><>'  and  are  covered 

<l7rmt'7v  «™|S  bei‘j"d  the  "°™e-  "»*%  a^andHehtol;;; 

eaat^  t*16  iTinT  befonThL^chikh  (  Ea^lfnordee^ec^V'e^a 
nil  h,  four  ears  of  corn  tied  tog-ether  with  vnnr>a  v.'Ki  ‘ 

of  Which  each  meniher  of  tleid  I  PTI’'“,S' 

rryr  j-»29SK 

^S&SS&SS 

:s  ~  &£r  t 

into  each  howl  Ih^deposU fte' on  Ve” lo^Sei“  "  Then 

P  \ ,  '  ‘  ®  head  antl  hands  of  each  candidate  are  afterward 

Wghlc  waehed  by  those  who  prepared  the  s„ds,  and  the  ™  ia 
Viped  In  the  mother  or  sister  of  the  fraternity  parent  Each  fra 
ermty  parent  now  removes  his  midi  from  the  alia,  and  passes  it  f  a  ,• 
t  n  es  ,n  lme  downward  before  the  mouth  of  each  novice  while  the 

t  ,,  >leath 's  Pie  nii'li  is  put  to  the  left  side  of  the  face 

to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  then  to  the  right  side  of  the  face  A 
■e  *'-»ibe.S  do  „ot  afterward  return  to  Their  positio  I  £'cb£ 
becomes  gradually  reduced,  until  only  one  besides  the  drummer 
i  o mains,  and  his  voice  and  the  drum  die  away  when  they  conic  for 
ward  with  their  mi'wachi.  The  bowl  that  the  head  is  iJhed  in  is  a 

of  lh  i  -in°T!,'  1  he  W°men  of  the  fraternitv  father’s  familv  and 

t  the  family  of  the  candidate  exchange  gifts  of  dour,  corn meaf  etc  « 

The  women  ot  the  fraternity  and  the  families  of  the  male  members 

urnish  and  prepare  the  food  consumed  during  the  ceremonial  days. 

"Exceptions  to  these  rules  will  be  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  ceremonials. 
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Shi'wannakwe® 

The  Shi'wannakwe  and  ‘San'iakiakwe  are  the  only  fraternities  which 
do  not  observe  the  fast  from  animal  food  at  the  winter  solstice  festival, 
these  two  fraternities  having  at  the  time  of  their  origin  received  direct 
instructions  from  the  Divine  Ones  not  to  observe  the  fast.  The  Shi'¬ 
wannakwe  must  not,  however,  touch  jack  rabbit  as  food  at  any  time. 
This  fraternity  has  three  orders — O'naya'nakia  (Mystery  medicine), 
It'sepcho  (Jugglery),  and  Ma'Te  (Fire).  The  novice  usually  does  not 
appear  before  the  fraternity  until  the  fourth  night,  when  the  fraternity 
father  escorts  him  from  his  home  to  the  ceremonial  chamber. 

The  writer  failed  to  get  a  sketch  of  the  tablet  altar,  which  is  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  fraternities.  Plate  cii  shows  the  dry  painting 
which  is  made  at  the  time  of  initiation.  This  painting  is  not  directly 
associated  with  the  worship  of  beasts  of  prey,  but  with  celestial 
worship.  a,  Outline  of  tablet  altar;  b,  mi'wachi  of  the  order  of 
O'naya'nakia;  c,  line  of  meal;  <7,  Yu'piafilan'na b  (Galaxy),  formed  of 
meal  and  outlined  in  charred  corncob;  <?,  sun  symbol;  f,  moon  symbol. 
The  sun  and  moon  are  formed  of  corn  pollen,  burnt  corncob,  crushed 
turquoise,  and  other  mineral  colors.  These  two  emblems  are  about  5 
inches  in  diameter.  The  lines  extending  from  the  disks  denote  the 
sun’s  rays. 

At  an  initiation  into  the  Shi'wannakwe  fraternity  the  meal  from 
the  symbol  of  the  Galaxy  is  rubbed  on  the  novice,  as  the  sands  are 
in  initiatory  ceremonies  in  orders  associated  with  Mystery  medicine/ 
The  meal  is  afterward  gathered  in  corn  husks  and  carried  with  prayer 
plumes  to  the  shrine  of  the  Shi'wannakwe  on  a  knoll  southeast  of 
Zufii,  where  there  is  a  stone  slab  containing  etchings  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  novice,  accompanied  to  this  shrine  by  his  fraternity  father, 
plants  his  prayer  plumes,  which  are  offerings  to  u'wannami  A'shi- 
wanni  (rain  priest  rain-makers),  u'wannami  pe'kwin  (sun  priest  rain¬ 
makers),  Yu'piaTdan'na,  and  the  Beast  Gods,  these  latter  being 
supplicated  to  intercede  with  the  others.  The  plumes  are  planted  a 
few  feet  southwest  of  the  slab,  which  rests  on  four  elevations  several 
inches  high. 

When  initiation  into  the  Fire  order  occurs,  the  novice  sits  for  a  time 
in  the  center  of  the  door,  and  he  rises  when  the  fraternity  father 
is  ready  to  place  coals  in  his  mouth.  The  medicine,  achillea  mille¬ 
folium  (yarrow),  taken  beforehand  “to  prevent  burning”  is  put  into 
the  novice’s  mouth  directly  from  the  mouth  of  the  fraternity  father. 

The  Shi'wannakwe  possess  a  rude  carving  in  stone  of  a  female, 


o  Those  who  do  not  fast  from  animal  food. 

1'The  male  gender  is  applied  to  the  Galaxy. 

<’To  be  described  in  connection  with  other  fraternities  associated  with  zoic  worship. 
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some  10  inches  high,  which  is  reverenced  as  the  A 'wan  *Si'ta  (Great 
Mother).  This  image  is  said  to  have  been  in  their  possession  since 
the  organization  of  the  fraternity.  In  fact,  thev  declare  thev  had 
two  but  one  was  long  since  stolen  and,  they  think,  carried  off  to 
another  pueblo.  Since  this  catastrophe  the  remaining  image  has  been 
guarded  by  an  old  woman  of  the  Eagle  clan,  who  never  allows  it  to  see 
daylight  except  when  placed  by  the  altar  or  when  offerings  are  to  be 
made.  A  theurgist  standing  near  the  altar  moves  his  two  eagle-wing- 
plumes  tor  a  time  with  weird  incantations  until  the  image  appears  to 
catch  the  tip  ends  of  the  plumes  with  each  hand,  when  the  theurgist 
apparently  raises  the  image  with  the  assistance  of  the  plumes.  The 
i  usion  is  perfect.  The  offerings  to  the  image  are  strings  of  precious 
beads  large  enough  to  encircle  the  thumb  of  the  donor. 

hJh®°!d  tT.eature  Wt!°  ^ards  this  ilna?e>  who  seemed  very  much  in  love  with 
her  husband,  was  induced  to  bring  it  out  for  the  inspection  of  the  writer  only 

refuser’  *  ^  ^  hU8band  that  he  would  *eave  her  for  all  time  if  she 

The  director  of  the  Shi'wannakwe  holds  in  sacred  trust  a  dressed 
deerskin  containing  pictorial  writings  in  color  describing  the  coming 
ot  the  A  slnwi  to  this  world,  how  they  appeared  with  their  tails  and 
we  »  >ed  hands  and  feet,  and  their  migrations  from  the  far  northwest 
t<>  the  Middle  place,  which  is  the  site  of  present  Zuni.  The  old 
theurgist  claims  that  his  fraternity  was  the  happy  possessor  of  two 
such  documents,  but  that  a  student  from  the  East  to  whom  he  showed 
t  lem  carried  otl  one,  and  since  that  time  the  other  has  not  been  allowed 
to  be  lirought  from  the  sealed  vase  in  which  it  is  kept,  except  at  the 
time  of  an  annual  ceremony,  when  it  is  exhibited  to  the  members  of 
the  fraternity.  The  Shi'wannakwe  is  especially  revered  as  having  on 
one  occasion  brought  rains  upon  Zuni  when  all  other  efforts  had  failed. 

A  great  calamity  caused  by  a  drought  brought  about  at  that  time  bv 
the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  proved  to  be  a  witch,  wgs  averted 
by  the  songs  of  the  Shi'wannakwe. 

Ne  wekwe  (Galaxy  Fraternity) 

The  Ne' wekwe  fraternity  embraces  the  orders  of  O'naya'nakia  and 
It  sepcho  and  has  a  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  (Great  god)  (see  plate  chi  a), 
as  a  patron  god.  Two  other  gods  (plate  cm  b  shows  mask  of  one 
of  these  gods)  also  appear  at  times  with  the  Ne'wekwe,  but  the  writer 
is  not  sure  what  their  relation  is  to  the  fraternity.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Ne'wekwe  was  one  of  the  four  original  fraternities  organized 
soon  after  the  A'shiwi  came  to  this  world,  and  that  Bi‘,tsitsi,  having 
special  qualifications,  was  appointed  musician  and  jester  to  the  fra¬ 
ternity  .  Bi*'tsitsi  remained  with  the  Ne'wekwe  during  the  migrations 
of  the  A'shiwi  until  they  reached  ‘Kiap'kwena  (Ojo  Caliente)."a  farm¬ 
ing  district  of  the  Zufiis  15  miles  southwest  of  the  village.  Here  the 
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Ne'wekwe  visited  Lu'kiana  'kiai'a  (Ashes  spring),  where  Kok'ko- 
‘hlan'na"  appeared  to  them.  The  god  inquired  of  the  mo'sona 
(director):  “What  medicine  have  you?”  Upon  being  told,  he  said: 
“Your  medicine  is  good,  but  not  good  alone.  Should  you  give  it 
alone,  it  would  destroy  the  intestines,  for  it  is  very  hot.  I  will  give 
you  medicine  which  must  be  taken  to  allay  the  burning  qualities  of 
the  other.”  Kok'ko  Yhlan'na  instructed  the  Ne'wekwe  to  use  human 
excrement  in  conjunction  with  their  medicine. 

Since  that  time  the  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  is  personated  at  the  initiatory 
ceremonials  of  the  Ne'wekwe.  He  administers  the  excrement  not  only 
to  the  initiates  but  to  others  of  the  fraternity.  While  the  Ne'wekwe 
are  considered  great  theurgists,  one  of  the  organization  is  seldom  called 
upon  except  in  extreme  cases,  from  the  fact  that  the  invalid,  if 
cured,  is  expected  to  join  the  fraternity  and  one  naturally  hates  to 
indulge  in  its  filthy  practices;  but  after  joining,  the  new  fellow  seems 
as  eager  as  the  others  to  excel  in  their  disgusting  acts. 

The  excrement  is  not  given  to  invalids,  but  is  administered  on  the 
occasion  of  an  initiation,  when  every  member  of  the  fraternity  must 
receive  it,  so  that  their  bodies  may  be  kept  in  condition  for  the  other 
medicine.  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  talked  much  to  Bi“‘si‘si,  who  told  him  of 
the  mi'wachi  (see  plate  ci),  of  the  te'likinawe,  and  of  the  bauble  of 
his  fraternity;  and  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  said:  “That  is  well;  that  is  well. 
Come  and  live  with  me  and  you  shall  be  musician  and  jester  to  the  Sun 
Father.”  Before  Bik'‘si‘si  disappeared  in  the  waters  of  the  spring  he 
told  his  fraternity  that  whenever  they  needed  him  they  should  notify 
him  with  te'likinawe  and  he  would  come  to  them.  Since  that  time 
Bi4'‘si‘si  has  borne  the  name  of  Pa'yatamu.  The  ground  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  about  this  spring  is  marshy  and  so  covered  with  tall, 
rank  grass  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  writer  followed  Nai'uchi*  to 
the  place.  Very  little  water  was  found  in  the  spring,  and  it  was 
dark  and  disgusting  to  taste.  The  spring  is  walled  on  three  sides,  the 
walls,  about  2  feet  high,  being  made  of  the  gray  soil  (from  which 
the  spring  takes  its  name)  and  stones.  Slender  poles  placed  across 
the  spring,  with  brush  and  soil,  make  the  roof.  The  soil  about  this 
spring  is  used  by  the  Ne'wekwe  to  decorate  their  persons  and  skull 
caps  for  their  ceremonials. 

To  add  to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  members,  of  the 
Ne'wekwe  frequently  appear  in  the  plaza  with  the  Ko'yemshi  between 
the  dances  of  the  gods,  and  whenever  this  occurs  they  play  the  fool 
generally;  but  it  is  when  the  Ne'wekwe  appear  in  large  numbers  that 
their  conduct  is  shocking. 

The  writer  was  first  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ne'wekwe  in  1884. 

"The  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  of  the  Ne'wekwe  is  quite  different  from  the  patron  god  of  the  same  name  of 
the  Great  Fire  fraternity. 

(’Elder  brother  Bow  priest,  since  deceased. 
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inonml  cha'nber  and  was  attracted  by ‘a  halt  'circle “of  "white  meal 
e  ground  entrance  to  the  chain ber.  She  immediately  stepped 


Fig.  28  Hopi  Indian  married  to  a  Zuni  woman  carvin*  an  ima.e  of  Pa'vatamu  for  Ne'weicwe  r«aU 

fraternity).  111 


to  the  door,  and  although  many  Indians  protes 
mg,  she  passed  through  the  doorway  before  tl 


against  her  enter- 
cries  and  threats 
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could  be  heard  inside.  The  members  of  the  fraternity  looked  up 
from  their  repast  with  surprise,  hut  the  writer  was  made  welcome 
and  invited  to  he  seated  and  to  join  in  the  meal.  An  elaborated  dec¬ 
orated  tablet  altar  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  long  room  and  a  bar 
representing  the  Galaxy,  on  which  stood  two  figures  of  Pa'yatamu 
(Bi‘,*sitsi),  extended  across  the  room  above  the  altar.  Figure  28  shows 
a  Hopi  Indian  carving  an  image  of  Pa'yatamu  (see  also  plate  civ).  The 
central  portion  of  the  bar  is  composed  of  cloud  symbols  with  seven 
stars  representing  Ursa  Major.  The  sun’s  face  is  shown  by  a  disk  of 
blue-green,  surrounded  by  blocks  of  black  and  white,  which  denote 
the  house  of  the  clouds.  The  carved  birds,  suspended  from  the  blue- 
green  serrated  clouds  of  the  bar,  represent  the  esho^i  (bat).  “If  a 
man  sees  a  bat  when  he  is  on  his  way  at  night  to  plant  prayer  plumes, 
he  is  happy,  for  he  knows  that  in  four  days  there  will  be  much  rain.” 
'Fhe  birds  perched  on  the  clouds  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bar  repre¬ 
sent  the  lda'wulo'ki  bird  of  the  Zenith  (Progne  subis,  purple  martin). 
Lightning  is  symbolized  by  zigzag  carvings  at  each  end  of  the  bar 
upon  which  figures  of  Pa'yatamu  stand.  The  pendent  eagle  plumes 
symbolize  the  breath  of  life,  which  is  A'wonawil'ona  (see  page  22), 
the  supreme  power.  The  tablet  altar  is  composed  of  cloud  symbols, 
the  sun  surrounded  by  the  house  of  the  clouds,  the  morning  and 
evening  stars  carved  on  the  tops  of  the  rear  posts  and  painted  in  white 
each  side  of  the  sun.  The  yellow  lion  of  the  north  and  blue-green  of 
the  west  are  represented  on  the  two  front  posts,  each  of  which  has 
two  hawk  plumes  standing  from  the  top.  Three  small  stone  prey 
animals  stand  in  line  before  the  mi'wachi.  A  dark  stone  animal  about 
2  feet  high  is  sejant  before  the  altar.  The  flute  of  the  fraternity,  a 
medicine  bowl,  and  a  prayer-meal  basket  are  placed  before  the  altar. 
The  star  of  the  four  winds,  each  point  decorated  with  a  star  and  cumulus 
clouds  (the  serrated  ends)  from  which  eagle  cast  plumes  hang,  is  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  altar  (see  description  of  plate  lviii,  page  245). 

On  entering  the  chamber  the  writer  observed  at  once  an  object 
which  in  their  surprise  at  her  entrance  had  for  the  moment  been  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  fraternity.  It  was  the  large  stone  animal.  This  fetish 
stood  before  the  altar  on  the  north  and  was  partly  covered  with  a 
lynx  skin.  But  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  they  remembered  with 
consternation  that  the  sacred  object  was  exposed  to  the  eve  of  the 
visitor,  who,  appreciating  the  situation,  appeared  unconscious  of  any 
objects  be}Tond  the  group  of  men  about  the  food.  Expressions  of 
relief  escaped  their  lips  and  on  the  instant  several  large  blankets  were 
thrown  over  it.  Those  whom  the  writer  afterward  questioned  regard¬ 
ing  the  fetish  at  first  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  but  finally  they 
admitted  it  to  be  their  great  father  of  Mystery  medicine,  and  stated 
that  the  animal  was  converted  into  stone  at  the  time  when  the  great 
fire  spread  over  the  earth  (see  Origin  of  animal  fetishes).  After  the 
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and  was  afterward  tilled  in  with  the  meal  ah  ,  .  ,  .  . 

the  whole,  and  seo-ments  of  eimlo  *  i  r  f  0t  b  ack  lncIosed 
formed  in  black  upon  the  white  ™j  S  M°'l  C.'°Uds’  were 
from  charred  corncobs  A  h Z  t  Wack  colorl"S  “  made 

parallelogram  T,  s  A  k  8  Was  run  transversely  across  the 
23 1^4  W6re  delil>ei,tod  •*>  *»  Kick  on  the 
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ground  color,  one  representing  Bi and  the  other  his  younger 
brother  or  fellow,  and  horizontal  black  lines  crossed  these  figures  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  feet. 

After  the  completion  of  the  prayer  plumes  each  man  lighted  a  reed 
filled  with  native  tobacco  and  drawing  a  mouthful  of  smoke  puffed  it 
through  the  feathers.  The  smoking  of  the  cigarette  was  repeated 
three  times,  and  the  prayer  plumes  were  then  gathered  by  one  of  the 
fraternity  and  deposited  in  a  basket  tray,  which  was  placed  by  the  altar. 
At  10  o’clock  the  members  of  the  choir  grouped  themselves  in  the 
southwest  end  of  the  room,  the  women  sitting  on  the  north  side.  The 
large  animal  fetish  now  stood  behind  the  altar."  The  flutist  had  his 
usual  place  behind  the  altar.  The  a'kwamosi,  who  sat  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  proceeded  to  prepare  the  medicine  water  (see  page 
492).  The  consecration  of  the  medicine  water  is  virtually  the  same  as 
in  all  orders  of  Mystery  medicine.  After  the  water  was  consecrated  the 
a'kwamosi  took  each  plume  offering  separately  from  the  basket  and 
sprinkled  it  with  water.  He  then  dipped  the  water  with  a  shell  and 
taking  it  into  his  mouth  threw  it  in  a  spray  over  the  plumes.  After 
the  offerings  were  all  sprinkled,  the  director  wrapped  them  in  corn 
husks  in  groups  of  twos  and  fours  and  returned  them  to  the  basket 
tray. 

During  the  long  ritual  there  were  several  interludes,  when  such 
jokes  as  the  following  were  introduced:  “I  know  a  girl:  her  name  is 
Manuelita;  she  is  very  good  and  pretty;  she  has  many  horses  and 
fine  clothes;  her  father  and  mother  are  rich  and  are  very  nice.  Who 
desires  Manuelita?”  Some  one  in  the  choir  calls  the  name  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  choir  and  the  whole  party  joke  him.  Then  again  they  call 
the  name  of  another  girl  and  say:  “She  is  uglv  and  poor,  with  mean 
and  despised  parents.”  One  of  the  choir  is  named  as  her  lover,  which  . 
causes  great  merriment.  The  Catholic  priest  is  mimicked  and  the 
paternoster  repeated  with  all  seriousness  to  its  close,  when  the  assem¬ 
blage  indulges  in  wit  at  the  expense  of  church  and  priest.6 

After  such  an  intermission  the  choir  would  take  up  the  thread  of 
their  ritual.  The  following  are  terms  employed  in  one  of  their  songs: 
Kiish'ita  tsi'ponipon  (fish  with  bearded  mouth);  Kash'ita  chu'tape 
(spotted  fish);  Kash'ita  'hlan'na  (great  fish,  or  father  of  all  fish). 

The  healing  ceremonies  of  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  described  in  connection  with  the  Great  Fire  fraternity 
(page  493).  All  night  the  weird  performances  continue,  and  at  sunrise 
tin*  Kok'ko  'ldan'na  appears  in  order  to  administer  his  medicine  to  the 
novices — a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  girl  6  years  of  age.  The  latter  is  the 

"  When  the  officers  of  the  fraternity  and  the  writer  became  better  acquainted  no  effort  was  made 
to  seclude  the  sacred  fetish  from  view.  This  fetish,  however,  is  usually  partly  covered  with  a 
lynx  skin  or  a  sacred  white  embroidered  blanket,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  covering  to  see  it 
clearly. 

I > No  other  fraternity  indulges  in  any  such  hilarity  during  their  rites. 
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the  ordeal,  it  is  apparent  that  the  ,  ‘  “gb  f  ° '  doi5s  "ot  i1'11'11  fr°“ 
They  must  oat  of  the  offal  and  drinkThV\°ri„e  •T''8.'0"' 

may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  hot  medicine  This  d  ,."t<iSt,nes 

received  with  the  same  seriousness  tint  t  ,lose ‘f  given  and, 

with  their  most  sacred  sacmmeuTs  Latert’ T  ^ 

"  .  in  the  morning-,  when  the 


SStT  the  **  ,he  Kok'ku  -hlan'na  at . . 

the  wrists  ihh  ,  :;r * •  :lie  s,eeves  °f  ",mi  «» <» 

skirt.  it  k  ,  '  yfurn'  A  H°P1  embroidered  blanket  is  worn  as  a 

rt,  it  hangs  from  the  waist  and  is  fastened  at  the  h««i,  * 

plit  rr  “ ,he  '**  »f  ^ 

white  cotton  doth  of  Hop^wea^ing^an^the  feet  are  covered^lth^^'^1 

the  breast'  H°  .and  tu^uoise  beads  hang  in  profulion  over 

ea,  t.  He  carries  in  each  hand  large  bunches  of  giant  yucca,  each 
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spear  being  split  into  tine  pieces.  It  is  observed  that  the  yucca  sprays 
are  always  held  horizontally  except  when  they  are  being  used  over  the 
back  of  some  one.  He  also  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  feather  wand  wrap¬ 
ped  with  corn  husks.  There  are  thirty  men  and  five  boys,  all  but  one 
having  their  bodies  painted  in  ash  color;  the  one  exception  has  his 
body  painted  black  with  bands  of  white.  All  wear  the  black  woven 
breechc-loth  embroidered  at  the  ends  in  blue.  A  bust  of  Bi^sdsi, 


Fig.  31— Arrangement  of  hair  of  the  Ne'wekwe,  front  view. 

made  by  scraping  off  the  paint  from  the  body,  is  outlined  on  the  back 
of  each  man.  Figure  30  shows  markings  on  the  back.  Four  of  the 
men  wear  skullcaps  of  cotton  cloth  painted  in  ash  color,  with  bunches 
of  ribboned  corn  husks  on  top  and  on  each  side  near  the  ears;  the 
others  have  their  hair  parted  and  tied  in  bunches.  Figure  31  shows 
arrangement  of  hair.  Each  carries  a  baton  (see  plate  xvn)  about  10 
inches  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter  wrapped  closely  with  cotton  cord. 
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which  is  afterward  colored  in  circles  of  blue,  green,  and  yellow  with 

lack  lines  between,  and  finished  at  the  top  with  banded  turkey  plumes 

tn  nr1"  i  f"1’  Sr,b°llC  of  the  heart  of  the  baton,  is  attached 
ie  other  end  of  the  stick  by  wrappings  of  corn  husks.  The  women 

,nd  f]  Ls  w®ar  the  conventional  dress,  with  white  Hopi  blankets  bor¬ 
dered  ,n  red  and  blue,  around  their  shoulders,  and  their  best  moccasins- 

their  hair  is  done  up  like  the  men’s.  moccasins, 

The  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  administers  the  wretched  morsel  while  movino- 
ni  apeculun-  dancing  motion,  reminding  one  of  a  humming  bird  how 
_  g  a  lout  a  blossom.  He  advances  to  a  man  and  whips  him  with 
the  yucca  switches,  and  then  hands  the  dose  to  one  of  the  Ko'yemshi 
gods  (see  page  33)  in  attendance,  who  in  turn  gives  it  to  the  person 
designated  by  the  god.  None  of  the  older  menfiiers  of  the  frltern  tv 
seem  to  shrink  from  the  dose,  while  some  receive  it  with  apparel 
vehsh.  Occasionally  the  one  receiving  the  morsel  divides  iJ  with 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  by  placing  his  lips  to  the  other’s  lips  and 
forcing  it  into  the  mouth.  The  children  accept  it  as  a  religious 
duty,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  relish  it.  The  god  leaves  the 
Plaza  at  intervals  and  during  hi.  absence  there  I,  great  revelry 

file  V,!"T  ™ufe“leDt  bWng'  the  woo|-ba8  same,  played  between 
ovet-oneanoTbet  ^  ****'••**  th*  emptying  of  vessels  of  urine 

.‘“f  SCent'S  *  ‘he  ‘losing  of  the  initiatory  ceremoniee  are  die- 
I ,  \\  ot  dePiavity  is  reached  after  the  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na 

kes.  hls  ln;l1  departure  from  the  plaza.  The  performances  are 
now  intended  solely  for  amusement.  The  women  and  girls  of  the 
tiatei  ni ty  leave  the  plaza  after  the  ceremony  and  take  no  part  in  the 
debauchery.  Hie  one  who  swallows  the  largest  amount  of  tilth  with 
the  greatest  gusto  is  most  commended  by  the  fraternity  and  onlookers 
A  large  bowl  of  urine  is  handed  by  a  Ko'yemshi,  who  receives  it  from 
a  woman  on  the  house  top,  to  a  man  of  the  fraternity,  who,  after 
c  unking  a  portion,  pours  the  remainder  over  himself  by  turning  the 
bow  over  his  head.  Women  run  to  the  edge  of  the  roof  and  emptv 
bowls  of  urine  over  the  Ne'wekwe  and  Ko'yemshi.  Each  man 
endeavors  to  excel  his  fellows  in  buffoonery  and  in  eating  repulsive 

t  hUch  as  blts  of  old  blankets  or  splinters  of  wood.  They  bite 

off  the  heads  of  living  mice  and  chew  them,  tear  dogs  limb' from 
imb,  eat  the  intestines  and  fight  over  the  liver  like  hungry  wolves. 

is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Ne'wekwe  is  the  only  fraternity  that 
indulges  in  such  practices. 

The  Ne'wekwe  are  great  mimics  and  ail  strangers  are  subjects  for 
then-  ridicule,  especially  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  army  officer.  A 
youthful  member  is  picked  up  by  one  of  the  fraternity,  who  declares 
mu  to  be  a  “Catolico  santo,”  and  the  others  form  in  line  and 
carry  the  quasi  saint  about  in  procession.  Finally  a  small  blanket 
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is  spread  on  the  ledge  which  extends  across  the  north  side  of  the 
plaza,  and  another  is  pinned  to  the  wall  behind  it,  in  imitation  of  a 
church  altar;  two  of  the  fraternity  disappear,  to  return  with  two 
torches,  which  they  place  upon  the  mock  altar,  and  then  they  seat 
the  “santo”  between  these.  So  the  day  passes  until  the  evening  shad¬ 
ows  fall  upon  the  most  ridiculous  and  revolting  sights  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  pueblo  of  Zuni. 

‘San'iakiakwe  (Hunters  Fraternity) 

The  ‘San'iakiakwe,  also  called  Sus'kikwe  (Coyote),  fraternity  has 
two  orders — Hunters  and  Fire.  The  members  of  the  latter  order  do 
not  eat  tire,  but  they  play  with  large  live  coals  and  rub  them  over 
their  bodies. 

The  painting  made  at  the  time  of  the  initiation  into  the  order  of 
‘San'iakiakwe  is  a  disk  with  a  ground  color  of  white,  and  around  the 
periphery  two  concentric  circles  in  black  which  are  blocked  in  white, 
symbolic  of  the  house  of  the  clouds.  A  spread  eagle  painted  in  the 
center  of  the  disk  is  surrounded  by  game,  and  groups  of  grains  of 
corn  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  tablet  altar  is  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  fraternities.  Plate  lix  shows  the  altar  of  the 
‘San'iakiakwe  with  its  accessories  removed.  This  fraternity  has  a 
second  altar  which  differs  from  any  the  writer  has  observed,  in  that  it 
is  capped  with  eagle’s  tail  plumes.  The  songs  of  the  order  of  the 
‘San'iakiakwe  invoke  the  gods  to  give  them  power  over  the  game  when 
on  the  hunt,  and  there  are  also  most  attractive  songs  of  thanksgiving- 
after  the  capturing  of  game.  Songs,  too,  are  addressed  directly  to 
such  animals  and  birds  as  prey  upon  game. 

The  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Hunters  fraternity  is  one  of  the 
few  that  extends  north  and  south,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  cere¬ 
monial  the  tablet  altar  is  erected  in  the  north  end  of  the  room.  The 
pictures  on  the  walls  are  permanent;  the  writer  has  never  seen 
the  walls  without  them  except  when  the  chamber  was  undergoing- 
re  pairs.  The  bear  plays  no  part  in  the  ‘San'iakiakwe,  for  although 
it  will  devour  flesh,  it  lives  principally  on  vegetable  food;  but  the 
cougar,  the  gray  wolf,  the  lynx,  and  the  coyote  are  represented  upon 
the  walls  in  the  chase  after  elk,  mountain  sheep,  deer,  jack  rabbits,  and 
the  cottontail,  which  are  fleeing  from  their  pursuers.  Certain  birds 
are  also  represented  in  the  decoration—  the  su'lulukia  (butcher  bird, 
Lanius  ludovicianus),  “which  pecks  at  the  deer’s  head  when  he  sleeps 
until  it  kills  the  deer;”  the  kie'wia  (Oreospiza  chlorura),  which  kills 
the  deer  by  pecking  at  his  eyes;  the  pi'pi  (a  species  of  hawk),  which 
surprises  the  deer  when  grazing  and  kills  him  by  striking  him  with 
his  beak  first  on  one  side  of  the  jaw  and  then  the  other;  and  the 
kiakiali  (eagle),  which  does  the  same,  not  only  to  deer  but  to  mountain 
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«z,r.;,,rrw-  r<w,,'k,r*- an  *«* ti,at  ti,e  ^  **  i*. 

1  Tu/f.'k  Plll.n,ag<N  d^troys  game  in  the  same  wav. 

10  .etlsh  used  111  the  hu»t  is  the  property  of  the  individual  and 

n^6S  This  fetish?0  S°n‘  ,  U  ^  ;,0t  belon§  to  the  clan  or  frater- 
3-  this  fetish  is  carried  in  the  head-kerchief,  the  belt  or  what 

the  co^T„Tw'1ol/  Ff(ishes «•*  '«*«•  «»h  as 

cao  ln  f  are  carried  tor  e‘k,  deer,  or  antelope,  and  of  the 

ld  and  °ther  SmaU  "ame-  The  shrew  is  employed  as  a 
1  <-  ion  iom  mice  and  various  rodents  destructive  of  corn  and 

feai;Xi  Z  ^  hunt1ercanies  ,op  lar^e  game  an  oXl 
~?1'  and  when  §'ame  is  discovered  he  takes  the  feather  into  hi 

h“  ,CPtomfr  -M ,he  direCti°n  °f  the  *»“'•  »"<!  slowlv! 

‘U'°  *?  '"t  ‘  Wlth  *»«*»  ^  his  heart  h  good.  To  insure  „u- 
ss  n  the  hunt,  arrows  are  shot  into  a  vertical  fissure  in  an  inac 
cess.ble  rock  on  the  west  wall  of  To'wa  yal'lanne  (Corn  mountain) 

A  hundred  or  more  arrows  were  to  be  seen  in  this  cleft  in  1879  The 
h.,W  ,„r  of  a  ride  carries  it  in  preference  to  ,he  ,1  aid 
,  “  .  1S  il  «<)<>d  drawing-  in  blue-gray  of  a  deer  on  the  face 

?  .meSa,abOUt  80  mdes  southwest  of  Zuni,  which  is  shot  at  bv'all 
lunteis  w ho  pass  that  way,  and  success  is  inevitable  for  the  one  whose 
row  s  nhes  the  , nark.  The  Zuius  say  that  their  ancestors  „ ad 

ft  fa"  ShTe  t'wT  1  m0St,rreC’’  ***  ‘"iff rations  from 

me  rai  noithwest  when  the  world  was  new. 

A  hen  skins  are  to  be  used  for  ceremonial  masks  or  fetishes  the 
game  must  be  smothered,  not  shot.  The  process  of  secur.no-  o-ame  fir 

these  purposes  is  as  follows:  H  g 

A  deer  drive  of  chaparral  more  or  less  extensive  is  constructed 
and  at  intervals  of  about  100  yards  openings  are  left,  and  before  each 
ot  thes  openings  a  pit  is  dug  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  dee, 

tin  i  wh'"h  -  H  T  rwite  betW6en  the  entra"“  tbe  bottom  of 
the  pit  which  ,s  finished  at  the  top  with  poles  laid  as  beams  are  placed 

at  the  hatchway  ot  a  ki'wi*sin«.«  Two  poles  extend  across  the  open 

d  w\  tte.cbaparral  so  neal'  tlle  trap  that  should  the 

leer  be  able  to  extricate  himself  he  has  not  room  to  jump  the  pole 

thie°e"f  l-T  1  h'.'I,tsniai1  d"P«its  five  prayer  plumes  in  Lb  trap 

o  o  t  i“  ,  ,  Wa"  (LoUncil  of  the  G°d»).  and  two  to  ancestor.’ 

I  wo  ot  the  hunters  wear  cotton  shirts  with  sleeves  to  the  elbow  the 

tiont  and  back  of  the  shirt  being  painted  to  represent  as  neariv  as 

Ld  atoth  I  V  ’6  th“  “d  tha  *"»«  to  the  elbow 

and  also  the  sleeves  are  colored  to  represent  tbe  deer’s  forelegs 

tllc  skl“  ot  a  deer’s  head  over  his  head,  held  in  place  by 

buckskin  thongs.  In  this  dress  the  two  huntsmen  imitate  ai  closol'v 

as  possible,  even  to  the  browsing,  the  game  they  would  catch  As 

soon  as  a  deer  or  herd  is  started  these  two  men 'are  assisted  by  the 

a  Chambers  dedicated  to  anthropic  worship. 
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others  of  the  party  to  drive  the  deer  to  the  chaparral  and  down  it  to 
an  opening.  As  soon  as  a  deer  discovers  a  clear  spot  with  only  a  pole 
to  obstruct  his  flight  he  jumps,  only  to  find  himself  caught  in  a  trap. 
If  the  fall  does  not  kill  the  deer,  one  or  more  men  smother  it  b}T  press¬ 
ing  the  nostrils,  at  the  same  time  ottering  the  following  prayer  to 
A'wonawil'ona: a 

Lu'lda  yii'tonne  yam  TQash'ima  yam  to'shonane  yam 

Tliis  day  your  rains,  your  seeds,  your 

O'naya'nakia  ho'o  a'nichiyanap'tu 

Mystery  medicine  I  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  life. 

Free  translation:  This  day  I  give  you  my  thanks  for  your  rains, 
your  seeds,  and  the  mysteries  of  life  which  I  inhale. 

When  a  deer  or  an  antelope  is  brought  from  the  hunt,  the  hunter  is 
announced  by  some  of  the  villagers,  whereupon  the  matron  of  the 
home  of  the  hunter  advances  to  meet  him,  carrying  a  basket  of  sacred 
meal,  some  of  which  she  sprinkles  upon  the  game,  and  as  she  returns 
she  throwsaline  of  meal  before  her,  the  hunter  following  immediately 
behind.  After  entering  the  house  the  hunter  places  the  game  tempo¬ 
rarily  on  a  sheepskin  until  the  arrival  of  those  who  are  to  participate 
in  the  ceremonial.  They  comprise  the  members  of  the  household, 
the  order  of  the  ‘San'iaklakwe,  and  the  members  of  the  Coyote 
clan.  Another  sheepskin  is  laid  on  the  floor,  to  which  the  game  is 
transferred,  with  the  head  of  the  animal  toward  the  east  near  a  small 
circular  hole,  symbolic  of  the  entrance  to  the  undermost  world,  in 
the  stone  floor  in  which  prayer  plumes  to  the  te'nas^ali  (mythical 
medicine  plant),  which  is  eaten  b}r  the  game,  are  buried. 

Prayer  plumes  can  only  be  offered  when  the  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  belong  either  to  the  ‘San'iakiakwe  fraternity  or  to  the  Coyote  clan. 
When  the  offerings  are  to  be  deposited,  those  which  have  been  previ¬ 
ously  buried  in  the  cavity  are  removed  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
new  ones  and  are  cast  into  the  river  to  be  carried  to  Ko'thluwala'wa 
(abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods).  After  the  plumes  are 
deposited  the  hole  is  plastered  over — another  illustration  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  concealing  sacred  objects  in  cavities  in  dwellings.  The  *San'- 
iaklakwe  possess  the  blossoms  and  the  roots  of  the  te'nas^iili  because 
it  is  good  medicine  for  game. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  dances  in  Zuni  has  been  adopted  from  the  Hopi 
Indians,  the  masks  for  which  represent  the  heads  of  different  game  animals,  from 
the  elk  to  the  hare.  The  leader  of  the  dances  personates  Le'lentu,  the  Hopi  god  of 
music,  butterflies,  and  flowers,  who  bears  a  tray  or  bowl  containing  a  flowering  plant 
of  the  te'nas'siili.  Nothing  could  seem  more  Chinese  than  the  paper  blossoms  on 
this  artificial  plant.  When  it  is  set  down  in  the  plaza  the  dancers  gather  around  to 
eat  the  flowers.  The  animal-like  and  graceful  movements  of  the  men  personating 
the  game  present  a  beautiful  picture  (see  plate  cv).  These  dancers  appear  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  day,  and  the  scenes  close  with  a  man  shooting  a  little  cottontail, 
which  appears  to  give  great  grief  to  the  ether  animals. 


a  See  classification  of  higher  powers. 
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t-ts  %  •»  - « 

o-aine  rpu„  no  i  n  ,i  .  <!•  I  Ins  is  now  laid  beside  the 

j^  of  ko'hakwe^  1 

enTbroidered  ^cred>bfankeVhep^te  cvi^shows  ,'!f  "] 

as&'WSr :  tn  sJg  V&Xtess 
bJatt,' tothe  mouth^The  hlifcifthen  *7  7*  °r 

wit  r%ttoTe'tbe" aiong,he  ve"'":"  «^£rr,££ 

as  - - ^ 

eprayei  mentioned  above  is  repeated.  After  the  animal  i  H  l 

+***£2=2 

:,f  rs  tttztzfr  iff11:  ~  » = 

hoo  inrtr  ,my  retai" its  ^  btgp“td.w  a 

SpsSS 

threwVarge  "*  ”"7  °‘ ?* 

should  hnrrv  i  “  1  the  $lx  re§'lons  111  order  that  the  game 

dte,  to  tte  Wotr^r1’'  H°  .'hreW  *°  thc  N°rth  *'»'■  >'>e  blacktoil 
I  ’  f  A.  ,,  for  the  mountain  sheep,  to  the  South  for  the  ante 

w’it  to  ho  VSr‘T  t  Whitetail  d“'-’  to  «»  Zenith  f„,.  theTadt 
rabbit,  to  the  Aadir  tor  the  cottontail  rabbit. 

RABBIT  HUNT 

Although  the  rabbit  hunt  described  in  anthropic  worship  occurs 

of  'the'  16  °rder  °Tff  Ce]rta!u  PHests>  the  one  here  recorded  is  by  order 
_ gCn  ei  DQI •  a,so  ls  °t‘  a  religious  character. 

b"l'n  <»  my  people  and  given  them my^^^Titoa -^hey  wLeT*  When°e  U  came-  1  have 

they  sang  the  song,  my  song,  over  me,  and  I  will  again  return  to  Stem/’  '  Were  g"0fi; 
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The  hunt  occurs  in  the  three  farming  districts  of  the  Zunis — Pescado, 
Nutria,  andOjo  Caliente — as  thanksgiving  forabundant  crops,  and  takes 
place  immediately  after  the  gathering  of  the  corn  and  wheat. 

Mr  Stevenson  and  the  writer  accompanied  a  party  which  went  out  from  Zufii  to 
Ojo  Caliente.  Those  who  had  not  returned  to  Zufii  from  their  summer  homes  were 
found  busy  at  this  place  preparing  for  the  hunt.  The  men’s  hair  was  hanging  loosely 
about  their  shoulders,  having  recently  been  washed  in  yucca  suds,  since  no  one  can 
take  part  in  any  ceremony  without  first  washing  the  hair  in  yucca.  The  women 
were  busy  arranging  for  the  feast  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  hunt.  A  jack  rabbit  and 
a  cottontail  were  suspended  from  the  outer  beams  of  one  of  the  houses.  These  had 
evidently  been  there  many  days.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  why  the  decomposed  bodies 
were  not  cast  away,  the  reply  was:  “They  were  caught  some  days  ago  by  order  of 
the  Ko'yemshi a  and  hung  there  for  good  luck  to  hunters,  and  they  must  not  be  taken 
down  until  after  the  hunt.” 

At  1  o’clock  the  command  was  given,  and  in  a  short  time  every  man  in  the  village 
was  mounted,  with  rabbit  stick  in  hand,  many  of  them  carrying  two,  and  a  couple 
were  handed  to  Mr  Stevenson  with  the  words:  “You,  too,  must  join  in  the  hunt.” 
The  writer  was  wise  enough  to  refuse  the  two  that  were  offered  to  her,  knowing  the 
certainty  of  failure. 

No  Zufii  women  were  to  accompany  this  party,  but  as  a  young  man  was  taking  leave 
of  his  bride  her  eyes  expressed  such  a  longing  to  accompany  him  that  the  writer 
insisted  that  the  unspoken  wish  be  gratified.  It  was  not  until  after  much  persuasion, 
however,  that  the  pretty  little  girl,  bedecked  in  her  best  gown  and  jewels,  seated 
herself  behind  her  husband’s  saddle  and  rode  off  with  him.  The  several  hundred 
Indians,  all  gaily  dressed,  made  a  pleasing  picture.  The  horses  were  kept  in  a  walk 
until  a  knoll,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  was  reached.  The  A'wan  ta/'chu 
(Great  Father)  Ko'yemshi,  his  pe'kwin  (deputy),  and  a  man  of  the 'San'iaklakwe 
fraternity  sat  at  the  base  of  a  pihon  tree  at  the  summit  of  the  knoll.  The  Great 
Father  and  his  deputy  were  vis-a-vis,  one  facing  east,  the  other  west.  The  other 
man  faced  east.  The  Great  Father  clasped  the  hands  of  his  deputy,  his  hands  passing 
under  those  of  the  deputy. 

The  party  of  hunters  dismounted  and  sat  around  the  trio  while  the  Great  Father 
whispered  a  long  prayer  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  At  the  close  of  every  stanza 
“Athlu”  (amen)  was  repeated  by  the  deputy  and  the  man  of  the  ‘San'iaklakwe  frater¬ 
nity.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  the  Great  Father  placed  the  clasped  hands  to  the 
mouth  of  the  deputy  and,  drawing  them  to  his  own  mouth,  inhaled  from  him  a 
breath  of  all  that  is  good.  The  deputy  now  repeated  the  prayer  while  he  clasped 
the  Great  Father’s  hands.  These  prayers  are  a  thanksgiving  for  the  crops  and  good 
health  to  the  people  and  a  petition  that  in  years  to  come  the  ancients  may  bless 
them  with  the  same  good  crops,  that  their  people  may  not  die,  but  live,  and  sleep  to 
awake  as  little  children  in  Ko'thluwala'wa  (abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the 
Gods).  The  ceremony  closed  with  a  smoke,  in  which  all  joined.  The  two  Ko'¬ 
yemshi  and  the  man  of  ‘San'iaklakwe  fraternity  led  the  way  on  foot  to  a  tire  pre¬ 
viously  made  by  the  Ko'yemshi  that  was  burning  in  a  low  and  symmetrical  cedar 
tree,  the  flames  spreading  evenly  and  beautifully.  They  must  walk,  because  when 
the  world  was  new  the  A'shiwi  had  no  horses.  The  three  men  stood  near  the  tire, 
offering  prayers  to  the  dead  and  begging  the  intercession  of  their  ancestors  with  the 
Council  of  the  Gods  that  the  rain-makers  should  water  the  earth.  Bread  was  thrown 
into  the  flames,  with  a  call  to  the  tire  to  eat  and  convey  the  spiritual  essence  of  the 
food  to  the  dead. 

The  hunters  now  dismounted  in  couples,  and  receiving  bits  of  bread  from  the 
Great  Father,  who  had  an  armful,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  with  prayers  that  the 


a  See  p.  33. 
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spiritual  part  might  he  conveyed  to  the  end. 
through  the  flamea,  asking  th/eoda  to  r  *  '  n  Af  passing  their  rabbit  sticks 
their  horses.  The  ko'yemshiafd  member I?th  ^  T!'  "uoce->  th^  amounted 
tance;  then  they  gave  the  order  to  proceed  with  the^unt  &  tT  *  dl'8' 

squads.  For  a  time  there  was  consider) hip  r  The  party  divided  into 

Stevenson  and  the  writer,  each  partv  claim'in  ’h  mgm  t0  thedisP°sition  of  Mr 

it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  allowed  tc  fl  6  C°mpany  °f  the  visitors.  Finally 
l.inie.1  the  party  composed  of  the  more  import  The’ ‘T  T”'  "™*- 

many  steps  when  a  little  cottontail  came  ski, , ;  ,  T  ley  had  ”°t  proceeded 

There  was  confusion  as  all  hands  rushed  after  ttf  &  °ng’  f  unconscious  of  hs  fate, 
man  intent  upon  being  the  captor  With  tl  )  ^  1"^  !  "n&  surrounding  d>  each 

presented  the  rabbit  to  the  wrfter  The  n  L  m'  °‘ *  kni*ht  the  haPPy  -an 

rabbit  stick.  Not  a  single  mbb  t  thafan  T  ™  ***  dexterous  the  use  of  the 
killed  the  second  th*  ^  Mr  Stevenson 

tor  they  took  his  success  as  evidence  that  his  rejoicing  among  the  Indians, 

When  the  rahhi,  i,  aorpriaed  boh  d”  »"* 

escape  it  darts  to  another  point  and  tho™  “lrectl°n-  but  finding  itself  cut  off  from 
until  it  becomes  utterly  bewildered  and  it  Z  V  '  *  ,barner’  and  so  to  all  points 
“ticks  darted  toward  it  should  strike  the  mark^T?  *  ^  °f  the  dozen 
remained  with  the  hunters  until  the  kill  L  of  ‘  ™  f  Father  K°/yemshi 

fetich  i,lto  ite  blood.  This  was  ttot  ripeaW  L  If'  **">  »*«  '»  ^ 

“S  ‘ >— 

““  wfth  rabbits.  The  bach  of  the 

hiS  hoZ:zti:i::,zii7of  tstz  ;;,kes  l,is  - 

places  them  abreast  on  their  sides  with  tT^  l°  \  * '  l  '  01  fenla,°. 

"h;  •?, -V o/r/rot'trri I- 

rabbits.  Thfgatne  i!  ^rTL^^^^nlstft.  “T 
the  middle  of  the  paunch  and  is  drawn-  th  f  *  ^  cut  crosswise  >" 

are  reproved,  for  then  the 

body  and  gone  to  feed  the  rabbits  Tf  thi  •  *.  ,  lias  Jett  the 

saa!aK«sS353« 

«9S£ssisssasassS^ 

labbits  will  o0  off,  and  can  not  be  caught. 
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'Hle'wekwe  (Wood  Fraternity),  or  Sword  Swallowers 

The  'Hle'wekwe  separated  from  their  people  at  Han'‘lipmk!aa  to 
travel  northward  in  quest  of  the  Middle  of  the  world.  The  great  ones 
of  the  'Hle'wekwe  carried  two  et'towe  (rain  and  crop  fetishes;  see 
A'shiwanni,  rain  priesthood)  with  them — the  'hle'et'tone,  the  property 
of  the  fraternity;  and  mu'et'tone,  the  cherished  possession  of  the 
'Ko'doktakwe  (Sand-hill  crane)  clan.  Previous  to  the  separation  of 
the  ‘Hle'wekwe  from  the  other  A'shiwi  these  most  precious  of  precious 
things  contained  only  the  seeds  of  water  for  rain  and  vegetation. 
Some  time  after  the  separation,  the  et'towe  being  placed  upon  cloud 
forms  of  meal  on  the  ground  with  te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes),  and 
prayers  being  offered  for  rain,  great  was  the  consternation  when  snow 
came  instead.  Never  before  had  the  et'towe  brought  snow;  never 
before  had  the  people  seen  snow;  but  henceforth  these  precious  seed 
reeds  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  were  destined  to  bring  the  cold  rains  and 
snows  of  winter.6 

Having  proceeded  as  far  north  as  the  directors  thought  wise,  a  des¬ 
perate  dispute  arose  between  a  man  and  wife  and  the  fraternity,  the 
former  declaring  that  the  northern  route  should  be  continued,  while 
the  others  declared  that  their  course  should  now  be  changed  and  they 
should  go  a  little  southward  and  then  eastward. 

A  large  and  conspicuous  Triassic  sandstone  rock,  about  1£  miles  southwest  of  Zuni, 
contained  interesting  markings  that  are  declared  by  the  Zunis  to  be  a  map  of  the 
route  followed  by  the  'Hle'wekwe  after  separating  from  their  people,  together  with 
other  roads,  with  certain  mesas,  and  constellations.  An  associate  rain  priest,  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe,  knowing  the  interest  of  the  writer  in  the 
markings  on  this  rock,  decided  that  she  should  have  them;  with  no  other  tools 
than  two  axes,  a  slab  containing  the  pictographs  was  severed,  and  this  was  forwarded 
to  the  United  States  National  Museum.  (See  plate  cvn. ) 

This  etching  is  believed  by  the  Zunis  to  have  been  made  by  the  original  director 
of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  fraternity.  The  wavy  line  crossing  the  stone  indicates  the  course 
of  migration  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  from  Han'diplnkla  in  the  west  to  Shi'papolima  in 
the  east.  After  traveling  a  long  distance  northward,  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  turned  south, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Shi'papolima  in  the  east.  The  line  crossing  the  bend  in  the 
road  was  followed  by  the  fraternity  to  secure  certain  medicinal  plants.  They  returned 
to  the  point  whence  they  started  for  the  plants  and  then  resumed  their  journey. 
The  pits  north  of  the  line  of  travel  indicate  mesas  and  mountain  peaks.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  hand  symbol  is  not  clear.  The  larger  pit  east  of  the  hand  is  an  extensive 
basin  constantly  filled  with  water  from  rains  and  snows.  The  dots  surrounding  the 
pit  represent  Ursa  Minor.  The  short  lines,  no  longer  than  an  inch  in  the  pictograph, 
indicate  the  number  of  years  consumed  by  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  in  going  from  Ilan'MipIn- 
kia  to  Shi'papolima  and  thence  to  I'tiwanna,  the  site  of  the  present  Zuni.  The 
human  ligure  is  an  ancient  Shi'wi  before  the  tail  and  water  moss  had  been  removed 

a  See  p.  34. 

''While  tradition  points  to  the  far  northwest  as  the  Zuni  place  of  nativity,  the  belief,  not  only  of 
the  'Hle'wekwe  but  of  the  combined  priesthood,  that  snows  were  unknown  until  brought  by  the 
et'towe  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  on  their  northern  journey  furnishes  an  interesting  subject  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  'Hle'wekwe,  the  roots  of  grasses,  after  the  snow  disappeared,  contained  much 
moisture  and  furnished  refreshment  for  them  when  thirsty. 
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Tiltor  rf  tow!?'’'1/'!*  ,TI'C  dC"S  *l”“t  ,his  fi«"re  de"°*'  'or  the 

lirector  or  the  Hie  wek we  fraternity  desired  much  hail.  The  straight  line  extenriinc 
east  and  west  across  the  slab  indicates  the  road  leading  from  Hiin'ffipInkYa  to  the  Salt 
Mother  before  ,h,  left  her  h„,„e  e«  of  Ftiw,„»a.  °The  or 1Z  m 1  e„“ 
th,8  hue  and  south  of  it  symbolises  the  morning  star.  The  groan  of  “ten  do 

IS  S«s  T,  Ka  K-gr-r 

rxs 

Lg™S)  tb®.  Hl0.  wek"'e  lifted  «>«»  i'>  th«  blanket  and  tossed  then,  to 
...  "°r  i'  where  theT  t'-'tiitti tied  and  multiplied,  becoming  giants 

These  are  the  Su'ni-a'shiwanni. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  ‘I IleVekwe  drew  near  to  Shi'papolima 
home  of  Poshaiyanki  (Zuni  culture  hero).  The  two  chief  officers  of 

tltrn  ahTn  yfhCOnnUCted  them  t0  the  Presence  of  Po'shaiyiinki,  and 
ough  him  they  became  known  to  the  people  of  medicine  and  craft 

and  were  taught  by  A'chiyalii'topa  (being  with  wings  and  a  toil  of 
kimts)  the  art  or  secret  ot  sword  swallowing. « 

.  When  the ‘HleVekwe  started  on  their  return  journey  they  were  pro- 

One's  V  Jt  haS  been  stated  that  the  Divine 

Ones  vis  ted  bh.  papolima  and  transformed  the  medicine  men  into 

Beast  Grods  as  guardians  of  the  world.  The  cougar,  bear,  badger,  wolf, 

paii v 'th e^H |p'X  I0'  the  SiX  re^ions  were  appointed  to  accom- 

pan\  the  Hie  wekwe.  Long  was  their  journey  and  many  their  stops 

eie  Ending  the  Middle  place  and  their  people.  On  reaching  To'yakwi 

a  and  here’  as  elsewhere,  they  placed  their 

,  W,!  6  siU10C  prayer  plumes,  on  the  ground  upon  cloud 

y..,  08  ot  ™aI’  and  Prayed,  whereupon  the  earth  was  soon  covered 
with  snow.  Then  the  people  cried:  “Let  us  hunt  the  rabbit.”  Two 
ot  the  officers  ot  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  instead  of  hunting  the  rabbit  went 
to  the  mountains  for  deer.  Looking  westward  from  the  mountain 
op  they  discovered  smoke,  and  exclaiming  that  their  people  must  be 
there  they  hastened  toward  the  point  whence  the  smoke  issued. 
When  the  two  officers  entered  the  village  the  people  inquired  of  them 
who  they  were  and  they  replied:  “  We  are  A'shiwi,  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe 
t.  atei  111  tv.  I  he  Kia'kwemosi  (rain  priest  of  the  North)  was  notified 
and  he  gave  them  a  warm  greeting  and  said:  “After  ten  days  Dime 
periods]  bring  your  people  hither.”  Upon  their  return  to  To'yakwi 
the  two  officers  told  of  their  meeting  with  the  A'shiwi,  and  the  ‘Hle'¬ 
wekwe,  anxious  to  be  again  with  their  people,  moved  on  nearer  to 

used  b V  t h e Ff H l Swi ' ' 5  b^thls  fratern‘ty  are  supposed  to  have  been  exactly  like  the  one  now 
v-  ,  ■  y.  mosona  (sword  director),  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  original  sword  presented  hv 

,  ssr  swoM  — -  - 

b Nutria  is  a  farming  district  25  miles  east  ol  Zuni. 
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l'tiwanna,  stopping  at  Top'apkwinna  (black  rocks).  Here  their  origi¬ 
nal  director  disappeared  in  the  spring,  which  has  since  been  a  most 
sacred  spot  to  the  ‘Hle'wekwe,  who  assert  that  underground  roads  lead 
from  it  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  A'witen  te'hula  (fourth  or  undermost 
world).  Again  the  two  officers  visited  their  people  at  l'tiwanna  and 
told  the  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests)  that  they  wished  to  come  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  world.  The  Kla'kwemosi  said:  “  You  shall  make  te'likinawe 
(prayer  plumes)  for  rain.”  They  answered:  “No;  3Tou  have  found  the 
Middle;  you  shall  make  te'likinawe.”  Each  party  insisted  that  the  other 
should  prepare  the  plume  offerings.  Finally  the  A'shiwanni  made 
te'likinawe  and  planted  them,  whereupon  clouds  gathered  from  the  four 
quarters,  rain  fell  for  four  days  and  four  nights,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes 
were  full.  Then  the  two  officers  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  made  te'likinawe 
and  planted  them,  and  soon  the  smallest  white  clouds  could  be  seen  every¬ 
where;  then  there  came  so  many  that  they  appeared  as  one  great  sheet, 
and  snow  fell  for  four  days  and  nights.  The  snow  was  halfway  up  the 
ladders  of  the  houses.  The  A'shiwanni  were  very  angry,  and  the  Kla'¬ 
kwemosi  visited  the  village  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  and  told  them  he  did 
not  wish  them  to  be  near.  “Should  you  come  and  bring  your  et'towe 
and  songs  for  snows,  we  should  have  no  corn.”®  The  director  of  the 
‘Hle'wekwe  replied:  “If  you  have  only  warm  rains  your  corn  will 
fall  over  and  die  after  it  has  come  a  little  above  the  earth.  The  earth 
should  be  cooled  part  of  the  time  with  the  snows;  then  the  sun’s  rays 
will  melt  the  snows  and  sink  them  into  the  earth,  and  when  the  warm 
rains  come  the  corn  will  be  strong.”  “It  is  well,”  said  the  Kia'kwe- 
mosi.  Then  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  made  a  te'likinane  and  gave 
it  to  the  director  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe,  who  also  made  one  and  planted 
both  at  the  spring,  into  which  he  afterward  disappeared,  and  much 
lain  fell.  It  rained  for  four  days  and  four  nights,  so  that  all  the 
rain  roads  (stream  beds)  were  tilled  with  water,  and  the  people  were 
happy  and  contented,  being  assured  of  the  value  of  the  et'towe  con¬ 
taining  the  seeds  for  snow.  The  Kla'kwemosi  and  other  A'shiwanni 
desired  that  the  return  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  should  meet  with  such  a 
reception  as  became  their  exceeding  greatness.  Wishing  that  there 
should  be  more  than  two  et'towe  for  snows,  the  Kla'kwemosi  chose 
one  of  those  brought  to  l'tiwanna  by  the  Kia'nakwe  people  of  the  Corn 
clan,6  one  belonging  to  the  Badger  dan,  and  one  from  the  Ai'vaho‘kwe 
(a  certain  plant)  clan.  He  designated  these  et'towe  as  mu'et'towe. 
He  also  chose  maidens  as  bearers  of  the  et'towe  and  ‘hla'we  (bunches 
of  slender  white  stalks  with  beautiful  silvery  leaves  resembling 
feathers,  brought  by  the  Corn  maidens  from  the  undermost  world)/ 
Reflecting  on  whom  he  should  choose  as  leader  of  these,  he  decided 

a  Though  the  above  legend  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Zuiiis  with  the  site  of  the  present 
pueblo,  such  a  legend  must  have  had  its  origin  with  a  people  unaccustomed  to  snow. 

b  See  p.  44. 

<  See  Discovery  of  the  Corn  maidens. 
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hleVekwe  fraternity 


z&r  £$$**•.  <**wood)-  * 

JfiJK**  %T  Ke  "nderniost  "nr>d-  '-’££331*  M,'; 

theT  W1  Slne  t0  acoomPany  these  dancers  and  sing  for 

The  Beast  Gods  who  accompanied  the.  ‘Hle’wekvre  from  she 

tlieir  coming,  and  were  conducted  “P|,risfti  of 

the  fraternity  grouping  themselves  on  the  west  side!"  Of  the' heas!  T!- 

Zks  withSdeer  WW^®  ‘7 T"'  "0rtl>  “d  >,la-ved  011 

basket  heinw  p  LefupoTa’ls  f  'V'"8,  °"  >»*>*•.  each 

boast  warriors  sat^n^he  IT  !,  'the  17  ^  7  «*" 

those  of  the  ‘Hie'wel-i  -  , i  )at  wet e  chosen  to  accompany 

•bat  they  might  bring  sno'ws  alZ'll  t°hl  ‘pl^T' 

SSSrfS^SSrS 

dep„sitl7ith  fheltowe  °'  ih  ‘"™  * . 

.rv.ne«, . . eeth- 

Sn7Z7!  ec™elt,rfZ: . **“  ""  ^  te'likinawe  in 

;&tre*rrnf  of 

involve  any  conditions  of  unchastity, ^Ind  “"is  on! "  hi'  ’’  "riter  haS  stl,died  ,hnt 

fraternity,  the  night  dances  of  the  harvest  festival  'the  frofics  of^T^  “r?monte 8  of  lbe  'Hle'wekvve 
dances-  that  any  suggestion  of  improper  conduct  is  m-tde  hv  ?  yem&hl’  and  oneor  two  borrowed 
.mmoral  women  in  Zufi'i  are  regarded  with  the  same  aversion  as thev  ?°CIate-d 1*'''  th®  ceremonies. 
was  the  case  until  these  people  became  demoralized  hv  the  J  m  clvlll™tion;  at  least  such 

"At  the  time  the  writer  last  observed  Ore  I  y  the  environment  of  civilization. 

One  having  retired  on  account  of  age  another  took  hT^a"1*11  ^  InUL'rnit-v  had  ‘wo  directors, 
man  pres.ded  e.x  officio  at  the  ceremonials  and  performed  some  duties6  d‘reCt°r’  y6‘  the  aged 
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corn  husk  to  the  doctor  of  his  choice  who  is  associated  with  the 
‘Hle'wekwe,  who  personally  notifies  the  warrior  of  the  fraternity, 
who  in  turn  notifies  each  member  of  the  organization  to  be  present  at 
night  in  the  ceremonial  chamber.  Later  all  go  with  their  rattles  from 
the  ceremonial  chamber  to  the  invalid’s  house  and  sing.  The  relatives 
of  the  invalid  may  be  present.  A  basket  containing  the  corn  husk 
of  meal,  presented  to  the  doctor  by  the  parent  or  relative  of  the  invalid, 
is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  after  one  song  by  the  fraternity  the  husk  is 
opened  and  each  member  of  the  fraternity,  even  the  youngest  child, 
takes  a  pinch  of  the  meal  and,  passing  to  the  invalid,  runs  the  hand 
containing  the  meal  up  the  larynx  to  the  tip  of  the  chin.  Retaining 
the  meal  in  the  hand,  he  passes  directly  out  of  the  house,  and  facing 
east  prays  to  the  Pleiades  and  Orion  for  the  restoration  of  the  invalid, 
and  then  throws  the  meal  toward  the  east.  Three  more  songs  are 
sung  and  then  all  return  to  their  homes  except  the  chosen  doctor  and 
one  woman  of  the  fraternity  whom  he  selects.  The  family  also  with¬ 
draw.  The  two  remain  alone  with  the  invalid.  Early  in  the  morning, 
a  member  of  the  fraternity  brings  a  white-blossomed  medicine  plant0 
which  has  been  freshly  gathered.  A  woman  of  the  fraternity  brings 
the  pot  in  which  the  medicine  is  to  be  boiled,  and  the  woman  in  atten¬ 
dance  prepares  it  for  the  invalid,  who  drinks  three  large  gourdfuls 
one  after  the  other.6  The  throat  is  then  tickled  with  a  feather  by  the 
doctor,  and  copious  vomiting  is  the  result.  The  material  ejected  is 
carried  by  the  woman  who  prepared  the  medicine  some  distance  from 
the  house;  it  must  not  be  emptied  near  by.  This  treatment  is  repeated 
for  four  mornings.  On  the  fifth  morning  a  tea  is  made  from  a  red 
root  and  drunk  warm,  and  is  administered  on  the  three  succeeding 
mornings.  The  family  may  now  be  present.  After  the  tea  is  drunk 
the  doctor  and  the  woman  leave  the  house  for  a  short  time,  going  a 
distance  from  the  village,  and  each  deposits  two  prayer  plumes,  which 
were  made  by  the  doctor  on  the  fourth  day,  to  the  deceased  members 
of  the  fraternity.  The  doctor  and  associate  remain  with  the  patient 
until  after  their  morning  meal  on  the  eighth  day. 

When  one  has  been  restored  to  health  by  the  Tlle'wekwe,  he  may 
at  any  time  go  to  his  doctor  and  request  permission  to  join  the  frater¬ 
nity,  handing  him  at  the  same  time  a  small  quantity  of  meal  wrapped 
in  a  corn  husk,  with  a  fluffy  eagle  plume  pendent  from  the  white  cord 
wrapping.  Should  the  request  be  made  in  summer  one  winter  must 
pass  and  another  come  before  initiation,  as  the  Tlle'wekwe  fraternity 
holds  only  winter  ceremonials.  It  is  common  for  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  to  solicit  new  members,  especially  among  his  own  clan. 
Certain  clans  are  always  represented  in  this  fraternity.  The  Tllem'- 

«  Plant  not  yet  classified. 

ft  No  one  not  a  member  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  could  be  induced  to  enter  the  room  of  the  patient  while 
the  medicine  is  there.  Ail  the  meals  of  the  doctor  and  his  associate  during  their  stay  with  the 
invalid  are  served  by  the  patient’s  family  in  a  separate  room  from  that  occupied  by  the  invalid. 
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Wl'ile.the  ™rior  »®t  U.  of  the  Aik^ 

£  -  &X3&Z  MTfc.X'ttS 

Cigh  thSt^  tbe  . . <>»  dk  l°  thisP  body! 

j&tsrs;  :„r. 

as 

snow  from  bouse  to  house  at  midnight  in  January  and  “r, 

ces!  of  the  m  method  of  entering  this  fraternity  by  reason  of  t'L  suc- 

method  thfehlT6  ,  th\Ca8eof  s,ckness’  “ere  is  another 
ethod,  which  is  for  a  member  of  the  fraternity  to  go  to  the  house  of 

the  person  he  desires  to  have  join  the  organization  and  make  the  propo¬ 
sition.  An  adult  is  addressed  directly;  if  a  child  is  solicited  the  childl 
parents  and  not  the  chtld  are  addressed.  If  this  invitation  is  accepted 
tht  person  muted  gives  to  the  solicitor  a  quantity  of  meal  wrapped  in  a 

°hb  U  ;V  W  lf  1  R,  Slnffle  whlte  flufly  ea8'le  feather  attached  by  means  of 
white  cotton  cord  and  the  solicitor  thus  becomes  Ids  frater,  b  fether 

Both  the  fraternity  father  and  the  novice  stoop  with  bended  k  e  ' 
The  novice  hokls  the  husk  containing  the  meal  and  plume  n  both 
hands,  the  thumbs  over  the  top  and  the  fingers  pointing  to  the  fra 
unity  father,  who,  holding  the  candidate’s  hands  with  his  thumbs  on 

X’0::;  t1  rds  »r,  »■* six  -t: 

p.ukage  of  meal  tiom  the  novice. 

i„ ,?  v the  WV  ?re'’ioU?  to  the  °Pe"ing  of  the  ceremonial  in  the  follow- 
g  teat  the  tratermty  father  removes  the  eaole  feather  from  the 
package  of  meal,  places  it  in  another  husk,  sprinkles  me»l  upon  it 
folds  the  husk,  tying  it  at  each  end  with  cotton  cord,  and  Laves  it  for 
the  time  being  ,,,  his  home.  He  afterward  visits  the  houTof  each 
member  ot  his  clan  and  of  the  clan  of  his  paternal  parent,  carrying  the 
husk  ot  meal  from  winch  the  feather  was  removed,  and  gives  a  pi„c|, 
to  each  female  ot  both  elans.  The  fraternity  father  and  each  recipient 
stoop  turn  with  bended  knees,  facing  one  another.  After  a  pinch  of 
meal  is  received  m  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  the  right  hand  is  placed 
over  it  the  man  holding  the  hands  with  both  of  his  while  he  offers  a 
prayer  tor  the  good  health  of  the  members  of  his  fraternity  and  good 
‘  °  th,eone  receiving-  the  meal,  and  the  same  for  the  child  who  is  to 
be  received  into  the  fraternity.  Meal  is  often  given  to  girls  nofover  5 
23  eth — 04 - 29 
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years  of  age.  Each  person  wraps  her  pinch  of  meal  in  a  bit  of  corn 
husk,  tying  it  with  a  ribbon  of  the  same,  and  lays  the  package  away 
until  the  following  morning,  when  it  is  sprinkled  at  daylight  out  of 
doors  to  the  rising  sun.  All  the  recipients  of  the  meal  are  expected 
to  be  present  and  take  part  at  the  all-night  dance  which  occurs  on 
the  fifth  night  of  the  ceremonial. 

Some  days  prior  to  the  actual  ceremony  the  fraternity  gathers  in 
the  ceremonial  chamber  to  practice  its  songs,  which,  however,  never 
begin  until  near  the  approach  of  midnight,  the  earty  part  of  the  even¬ 
ing  being  consumed  in  telling  te'lapnawe  (tales);  at  least,  it  was  so  in 
the  past.  Now,  these  Indians  have  so  many  grievances  against  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  white  settlers  of  the  country  that 
their  present  distressed  condition  is  ever  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
no  time  is  found  at  these  gatherings  for  the  old  tales  in  which  in 
former  days  they  found  such  delight. 

These  gatherings  for  rehearsal  bring  no  change  of  the  family 
arrangements.  Each  woman  of  the  household  prepares  in  the  same 
room  her  children’s  beds  and  her  own  when  she  chooses,  and  husbands, 
wives,  and  little  ones  retire  at  will.  The  elder  ones  frequently  sit  near 
the  group  of  the  fraternity  and  join  in  the  discussion  until  the  director 
is  notified  that  the  villagers  are  asleep  or  are  engaged  in  other  meetings, 
when  the  first  stroke  of  the  drum  is  the  signal  for  the  choir  to  begin. 

In  all  Zuni  worship,  feathers  form  a  conspicuous  feature.  The 
‘Ille'wekwe  make  la'showawe  (one  or  more  plumes  attached  to  cotton 
cord)  of  wing  feathers  of  the  ddai'aluko  (Sialia  arctica),  which  are  not 
more  than  2  inches  in  length,  and  the  Tllem'mosona  carries  them 
to  the  He'iwa  (North)  ki'wksine  on  the  tenth  morning  of  the  winter 
solstice  ceremonies.  The  Kia'kwemosi  chooses  two  young  men  and  two 
girls  to  serve  as  a'mosi  (directors)  and  a'mosoncGkla  (directresses)  to 
the  Mu'waiye,0  and  two  young  men  and  two  girls  to  act  in  the  same 
capacity  to  the  six  members  of  the  A'pkdashiwanni  (Bow  priesthood), 
who  make  the  tehl'nawe6  to  be  carried  in  the  i'kwmnakia,  circle  dance, 
and  who  lead  the  dance.  The  la'showawe  referred  to  are  given  by  the 
pe'kwin  (sun  priest)  to  the  four  amosi,  and  each  one  gives  a  la'sho- 
wanne  of  a  single  plume  to  his  associate  directress  and  each  director 


«The  Mu'waiye  are  two  girls  and  one  youth.  Should  they  not  be  virgins,  the  snows  for  which 
they  dance  would  not  come. 

b  The  tehl'nanO  (singular  for  tehl'nawe)  is  a  slender  staff  the  length  of  the  extended  arms,  the  ends 
cut  squarely  off,  and  each  painted  for  one  of  the  six  regions.  Seeds  are  held  in  place  at  the  lower  end 
by  a  wrapping  of  corn  husk  extending  7  or  8  inches  up  the  staff,  bound  on  with  yucca  ribbons.  An 
eagle  plume,  a  buzzard  feather,  and  four  feathers  from  smaller  birds  are  attached  in  a  group  midway 
on  the  staff,  the  center  the  staff  being  supposed  to  lie  directly  over  tire  heart,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  center  of  the  breast,  when  measured  by  the  extended  arms.  A  la'showannf  of  a  tail  leather  and 
a  white  fluffy  eagle  feather  hang  by  a  cotton  cord  from  the  upper  group  of  feathers.  A  miniature 
war  club,  a  bow  and  arrows  with  a  shell  strung  on  the  bowstring,  and  a  shield  formed  of  a 
slender  hoop,  filled  in  with  a  network  of  cotton,  its  circumference  measured  by  bending  it 
around  the  knee,  are  attached  to  the  staff.  The  bow  and  arrows  are  colored  red  and  the  shield 
and  groups  of  plumes  are  rubbed  with  a  dry  red  paint.  The  la'showanne  given  to  each  maker 
of  a  tehl'nantf  by  the  mo'sona  who  selects  him  is  attached  to  the  bow,  and  five  fluffy  eagle 
plumes,  also  rubbed  over  with  the  pigment,  are  tied  to  the  shield.  A  stick  as  long  as  froVn  the 
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keeps  one  composed  of  two  feathers  for  himself  Uoao  ,  i 

uinish  the  singers  having  been  selected  by  the  Kia'kwemosi  and 
t h  e°te  h Ilia w e ' ' 1  '  t I ! ! ''  ^  'k  Bow  .priesthood  as  ar«  chosen  to  make 

;,ade  h  be  4; 

zi7rr  -----  :r 

££  -en *“ •«*  — 

tS  “  y°',th  a"d  maiden’ is  here  described. 

}  •  v  ,  ld]  ot  the  reaI  ceremony  arrives,  each  male  member 

the  lm  tl  JU1?  S  1>aCJ;  °f  W°°d’  which  is  deposited  in  the  street  before 
he  house  and  carried  to  the  roof  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  where  it 

ternity  »',,d  tie" 

onmtbe7“  gh',S  a”d  W°Ulen  “re  “  ,,ber*  P'ayV™  jote 

1  he  medicine  to  be  used  in  the  ceremonial  is  secured  by  one  of  the 
wood  gatherers,  the  fraternity  father  of  the  female  novice  being  the 
co  lector  on  the  occasion  described,  who  secretes  it  near  the  village 

moraine-  Tt^  1°^  W°°d?  burning  for  it  on  the  following 

oinin  It  can  not  be  brought  to  the  pueblo  until  the  room  is 

1  q,aied  to  receive  it  on  account  of  its  infectious  qualities,  which  are 
transmitted  not  only  directly  from  the  plant,  but  through  anyone  who 

By  n  llITtr  lnhal6d  itS  fumeS  aft-  ^  W  been  uprooted 
}  midnight  the  room  is  empty  and  the  floor  washed,  the  walls  are 

'  itened,  and  the  doors  and  windows  opening,  into  the  adjoining 

rooms  are  carefully  plastered  over  so  that  not  a  crevice  is  left  through 

ttlnch  the  fumes  ot  the, medicine  to  be  prepared  by  the  fraternity  on 

WUh  “  Single  «  feather,  is 

The  tehl'nanC  carried  by thedder br oh  B  ow  ’h  T  haV1"g  Seedsbo"n(i“  *  com  husks. 

War.  It  is  white,  being  freshly  d^oS  whenever  it  1,18hUPP^  *  ,mVe  bel°nged  t0  the  G°ds  of 
spearhead  4  inch*  lonf.  A  ^  T  ^  ^  is  tipped  with  a 

feathers  attached  at  ejual  wi‘h 

kept  in  the  house  of  the  younger  brother  Bow  pr^st  ?  ?  ^  ThiS  teh,'nane  is 

0ldSuX“  them;  -hen  not  in  use,  in  an 

of  the  middle  finger  to  the  elbow,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  slighU^CMved  anT'*  fr°“the  tlp 
?nd'  They  are  rubbed  with  cougar  or  bear  grease  and  red  Immaffte  see  pl  ctx  Thc  .  n  ‘  ^ 

feathered  handles  are  stored  away  in  the  ceremonial  house.  P’  '  The  elaborate 
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the  following  morning  can  penetrate  and  cause  bad  throats  and  per¬ 
haps  death  to  the  uninitiated.  The  fraternity  convenes  during  the 
evening,  when  the  swords  are  deposited  in  the  ceremonial  chamber 
and  the  choir  sing;  but  they  disband  at  midnight,  returning  to  their 
homes.  The  two  men  who  are  to  act  as  fraternity  fathers  to  the 
novices  bring  in  sheep  from  their  herds  on  the  following  morning, 
taking  them  to  their  homes  to  be  dressed  for  the  coming  feast;  if  they 
are  not  owners  of  sheep,  they  must  purchase  them.  The  richer  the 
man,  the  more  elaborate  the  feast. 

The  fraternity  gather  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  night  before 
the  ceremony  begins.  On  the  following  morning  the  fraternity  father 
carries  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  still  wrapped  in  its  corn  husk,  the 
plume  given  him  with  the  package  of  meal  by  the  novice  wdien  he 
expressed  his  wish  to  join  the  ‘Hle'wekwe,  and,  sprinkling  a  little 
meal  on  the  ledge  at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  la}Ts  the  husk  on 
the  meal.  The  sword  of  the  Tllem'mosona  is  laid  by  the  side  of  this 
package. 

Before  the  morning  is  far  spent  all  the  members  of  the  fraternity 
congregate  in  the  ceremonial  chamber.  The  medicine  plant  with 
white  blossoms,  which  is  an  emetic,  is  boiling  in  a  large  pot,  that  is 
used  for  no  other  purpose,  in  the  fireplace  under  the  supervision  of 
two  elderly  women  of  the  organization.  When  the  medicine  has  been 
boiled  sufficiently  it  is  removed  from  the  pot  and  deposited  on  the 
ledge  at  the  east  end  of  the  chamber.  The  tea  is  drunk  warm  by  each 
member,  and  copious  vomiting  is  the  result.  A  single  large  bowl  is 
the  receptacle,  and  when  all  are  relieved  it  is  carried  by  a  female  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  fraternity  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  where  the  con¬ 
tents  are  emptied.  This  medicine  is  taken  on  the  first  four  mornings 
to  enlarge  the  throat  and  prepare  the  stomach  for  the  reception  of  the 
sword. 

A  medicine  made  by  boiling  a  reddish  root  is  drunk  hot  each  evening. 
It  is  regarded  as  quite  harmless  to  the  uninitiated  and  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  a  deranged  stomach  or  headache. 

Each  morning,  at  the  first  peep  of  day,  the  members  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  ascend  to  the  house  top  to  pray.  They  appear  in  groups  of  twos 
and  threes,  each  one  offering  a  short  prayer  and  covering  a  spot  about 
the  size  of  the  foot  with  meal.  As  soon  as  the  last  group  descends,  the 
drum  and  rattle  are  heard,  the  song  begins,  and  the  dance  soon  fol¬ 
lows.  The  sword  is  continually  swallowed  during  the  indoor  dances. 
After  one  dance  they  ascend  to  the  roof  and  sing,  and  after  the  song 
the  men  go  to  the  river  to  bathe,  if  necessary,  breaking  the  ice." 

a  It  is  a  common  thing  for  members  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe,  after  dancing  without  cessation  for  an  hour 
or  more,  10  rush  out  of  the  house  with  the  perspiration  streaming  down  their  nude  bodies,  go  to  the 
river,  and  finding  a  break  in  the  ice,  plunge  into  the  water,  afterward  standing  on  the  ice  while 
they  bathe  their  hands.  During  their  night  dances  in  other  houses  than  their  own  they  pass  through 
the  frozen  streets  barefoot  after  constant  dancing  in  their  ceremonial  chamber. 
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The  women  and  children  bathe  from  large  bowls  on  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  between  9  and  10  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  1,  °  con 
tnue  each .night  until  the  rising  of  the  morning  star. 

\  hen  the  men  bathers  return  from  the  river  they  drink  the  emetic 

to'the  hateh  °mitnn"  ^  ^  m°rninS'  ,neaL  Th°  food  is  brought 
to  the  hatchway  by  relatives  of  the  members  of  the  fraternity  Con 

tinence  must  be  observed  throughout  the  ceremonial  and  for  four  days 

lustWbeab  Kan( /  SWe?8\heans’  -!«ash,  dried  peaches,  aid  off 
2  1  f  abltained  troi“  the  ceremonies.-  Prayers  are  a4 

offered  on  he  roof  between  8  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

b  t°  11Kni  )<>1  °  the  fraternity  must  touch  persons  not  members  or 
touched  by  anyone  until  after  sunset  of  the  fifth  day.  The  women 
“  WCl1  the  men’  therefore,  sleep  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  The 

pare  foodXrthe  f  1°  ^  d“ring  the  da^  Papally  to  pre- 

no  a  l  !  fraternity.  Even  the  children  understand  that  they 
must  keep  at  a  proper  distance  at  this  time.  ^ 

On  the  first-  morning  the  male  members  prepare  te'likinawe  after 

n,m<?jnin8  “®a1,  each  one  making  six,  one  to  the  Tile'et'tone  and 

dp  P  10  T  t0fe’  the  tWO  being'  i°ined  together,  three  to  the 

“iST  T, the  and  “,e  t0  (Coum 

(  the  Gods).  These  offerings  are  carried  on  the  same  afternoon 

bj  two  nien  ot  the  fraternity  and  deposited  in  the  spring  at  the  black 

~d  °"  7  th6  °7iMl  -  supposed  to  have  dt 

appeared,  with  prayers  tor  snows  and  cold  rains. 

The  west  wall  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  is  decorated  with  the  sun 

and  moon  symbols,  A'chiyala'topa  (the  being  with  tail  and  wings  of 

Wes),  the  Beast  and  Snake  Gods,  the  Pleiades,  and  Orion  A'chi- 

vala  topa  and  the  animals  are  painted  on  paper  and  afterward  cut  out 

^  TT  ‘I  "f  •  Thf  Snak6S  “d  -e  painted  ZTy 
on  the  wall,  and  a  cloud  symbol  of  meal  is  made  on  the  floor. 

j  .  th®early  moiming  dance  on  the  second  day  there  is  no  more 
dancmg  until  sunset,  the  time  being  consumed  in  preparing  te'likinawe 

rfurn  th,e  tir is  -  -4,  *1,4,  and  xt 

theSritf  2  °  When  the  dance  is  resumed  to  the  music  of 

e  lattle  and  drum.  After  the  morning  meal  on  the  third  day  each  one 

makes  five  prayer  plumes  to  the  deceased  members  of  the  fraternity 

ancmg  occurs  during  the  day  and  night.  The  TUe'wekwe  dance  on 

the  third  and  fourth  nights  in  the  house  where  the  Mu'waiye  rehearse 

On  the  fourth  morning  the  male  members  again  make  prayer  plumes 

and  dance  as  before,  and  a  woman  of  the  fraternity  makes  a  ha'kwani 

mV’ m  l6  COtt°n  !°°PS  s3'mbol]c  of  a  mi'ha,  sacred  white  blanket), 
h,  Hlem  mosona,  the  warrior,  and  six  members  at  large,  includino- 
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two  women,  all  of  ‘Ko'doktakwe  clan,  later  in  the  day  go  to  the  house 
of  the  ‘hle'et'tone,  where  each  man  makes  eight  prayer  plumes  to 
the  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  and  each  woman  makes' a  ha'kwani.  A 
member  of  the  fraternity,  who  must  be  of  the  Dogwood  clan,  visits 
the  house  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  and  receiving  a  prayer  plume 
from  him,  carries  it  to  the  chamber  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe. 

The  ceremonials  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  and  of  the  Sword  order  of  the 
Great  Fire  fraternity  are  synchronous,  and  the  two  combine  in  most 
elaborate  dances.  An  hour  before  sunset  on  the  third  day  live  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity,  attired  in  their  regalia,  precede  the 
warrior  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe,  who  has  been  visiting  their  fraternity,  to 
the  chamber  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe,  where  they  dance  and  swallow  their 
swords.  After  the  dance  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  who  visit  the  house  of  the 
‘hle'et'tone  now  return,  bearing  the  prayer  plumes  and  ha'kwawe  (plural 
of  ha'kwani)  which  they  have  made.  The  ‘Hlem'mosona  carries  the 
‘hle'et'tone*  resting  in  a  Hat  basket  partially  filled  with  meal,  two  stone 
fetishes,  and  two  ancient  small  bows  and  arrows  which  are  kept  with  the 
‘hle'et'tone,  covered  with  his  blanket,  to  the  chamber  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe. 
He  spi  inkles  meal  before  him  with  his  right  hand  as  he  proceeds  from 
one  house  to  the  other.  On  entering  the  ceremonial  chamber  he 
removes  the  et'tone  from  the  basket  and,  after  sprinkling  a  thick  bed 
of  meal  on  the  west  ledge  of  the  room  directly  under  the  wall  decora¬ 
tion,  deposits  the  sacred  fetish  upon  the  meal.  Plate  cviii  shows 
the  diy  paintings  and  fetishes  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe.  a,  Et'tone;  b,  corn 
husks  containing  the  fluffy  eagle  plumes  given  by  the  novices  to 
the  fraternity  fathers;  c ,  skins  of  bears’  feet;  d,  mi'li  of  the  frater¬ 
nity,  composed  of  banded  turkey  plumes  and  feathers  of  the  long- 
crested  jay  and  the  white  dove;  e ,  po'nepoyanne  of  the  fraternity; 
f,  mi'wachi  of  such  members  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  as  belong  to  the  order 
of  Mystery  medicine  of  other  fraternities;  <7,  ancient  bows  and  arrows; 
A,  stone  fetishes;  /,  medicine  bowls;  A,  archaic  medicine  bowl;  l,  prayer- 
meal  basket;  m,  gourd  water  jug;  n,  water  vase;  0,  vase  of  popcorn 
water.  Since  1902  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  have  added  to  the  ritual  group 
shown  in  the  illustration  a  tablet  altar  similar  to  those  used  by  other 
fraternities. 

Each  one  having  wrapped  his  own  prayer  plumes  together,  these  are 
grouped  by  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  with  the  offering  of  the  Shi'wanni  of 
the  West  into  a  kia'etchine,6  and  the  ha'kwawe  are  wrapped  around  its 
base  and  held  in  place  by  a  cotton  cord.  After  the  kia'etchine  has 
been  sprinkled  with  meal  and  prayed  over  by  all  the  members  of  the 
fraternity,  each  of  the  four  men  who  accompany  the  bearer  of  the 
kia'etchine  to  the  spring  in  which  it  is  to  be  deposited  prepares  eight 

a  The  ‘hle'et'tone  is  covered  with  native  cloth,  and  an  ear  of  com  is  placed  on  it,  the  corn  being 
completely  obscured  by  prayer  plumes,  whose  ends  project  beyond  the  package,  and  by  elaborate 
wrapping  of  precious  bead  necklaces  which  almost  covers  the  white  cloth  and  te'likinawe. 

*>  The  Kla'CtchinC  consists  of  a  number  of  prayer  plumes  wrapped  together  at  the  base. 
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r=s=^S“i=“ 

^■w^^KJK5tasii:,’5s: 

Coradan'Yh°  pCI  “llates  ,be  Cougar  of  the  North  and  who  must  be  of  the 
Ph  n  :  ’  Srite  tT1'01""’  “"7  “■»»">  -  oight  prayer 

:rs  it?  r.  r,d  must  ^ » t,; 

prayer ft  “J  ^ 
are  colored  blue  for  the  West  The  n  •  u  s  lc  vS  °t  his  offeiings 

Badoer  is  of  In  T  wamor>  wb°  Personates  the 

R  ’  ,  ,  the  Badger  clan;  he  carries  the  other  ancient  bow  nnd 

anowsand  the  same  plume  offerings  as  the  one  who  precedes  him  the 
Sticks  being  colored  red  for  the  South.  The  fourth  warrior  i 
resents  the  White  Wolf,  may  be  of  any  clan  The  Ji  n  h°  rep' 
plumes  are  colored  white  for  the  Ea't  Vhe  h  t  h.1S  praye1' 

sas^aaSSsSsSK 

S^^SsarsaassS 

„  thr  n  A  f®  Wh,te  plume  and  a  tiny  wing  feather 

ot  the  spurred  towhee  are  tied  tn  hie  wl  »  /  °  ei 

m ea  1 6 an dT  w h ff  I®  °°nf ant1^  aPPlied  throughout  the  ^^1^6 

ttstrs  szsvsz  ns 

,eft  hanf  sprinkling  meal  with  his  right  as  he  proceeds  On 
reaching  the  spring,  3  miles  distant,  the  leader  of  the  party  deposits 

tin"  IT  °n  a  IT  nea1'  ,the  Spr'^  a”d  PartyPstandafound 
and  prays  sprinkling  meal  upon  the  plumes.  After  the  prayer 

the  leader  lights  a  reed  cigarette,  colored  black  and  filled  with  natiye 

tobacc°  th  a  small  roll  of  cotton  ignited  by  sparks  from  a  t t- 

puffing  the  smoke  oyer  the  kia'etchine,  he  prays  for  cold  rains  and 

snows  When  more  than  half  the  reed  has  been  consumed  the 

emainder  is  stuck  into  the  bunch  of  plumes.  The  four  other’men 
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attach  suitable  stones  to  the  kia'etchine  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  it 
and  the}1-  then  deposit  it  in  the  middle  of  the  spring.  The  other 
prayer  plumes  are  deposited  among  the  rocks."  The  bearer  of  the 
kia'etchine  fills  his  jug  with  water  from  the  spring  and  the  five  men 
return  to  the  ceremonial  house. 

After  the  five  men  have  started  for  the  spring  those  members  of  the 
A'pi“lashiwanni  chosen  to  make  the  six  tehl'nawe,  accompanied  by  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  each  bearing  a  tehl'nane,  visit  the  ceremonial 
chamber  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  and  take  seats  on  the  north  ledge  of  the 
room  toward  the  west  end,  the  fraternity  sitting  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chamber.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  crosses  the  room  and 
delivers  his  tehl'nane  to  the  ‘Hlem'mosona,  who  remains  seated,  with  a 
prayer,  which  is  followed  by  one  from  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  as  he  receives 
the  staff.  The  bearer  of  the  yellow  tehl'nane  for  the  North  now  pre¬ 
sents  his  to  the  ‘Hlem'mosona;  and  all  follow  in  order,  prayers  being 
repeated  at  each  presentation,  after  which  each  warrior  stands  before 
the  ‘hle'ettone,  sprinkles  meal  and  prays,  and  returns  to  his  seat. 
The  warriors,  after  presenting  their  tehl'nawe,  remain  and  join  in  the 
feast.  The  same  afternoon  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests 
deposit  at  Shop'fidua  yal'lakwi,6a  shrine  a  short  distance  north  of  Zulu, 
prayer  plumes  to  the  Gods  of  War,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  at 
this  place  during  their  sojourn  at  Hiil'ona  and  J'tiwanna.  The  younger 
brother  Bow  priest  first  visits  the  shrine,  and  after  his  return  the  elder 
brother  makes  his  visit.  Each  carries  the  ancient  tehl'nane  to  the 
shrine.  The  party  who  carried  the  kia'etchine  to  the  spring  returns 
with  a  gourd  jug  filled  with  water.  He  hands  the  jug  to  the  ‘Hlem'¬ 
mosona,  who  deposits  it  with  the  other  sacred  objects  by  the  meal 
painting,  where  it  remains  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
water  is  consecrated  by  the  ‘Hlem'mosona. 

The  work  of  grinding  wheat  and  corn  begins  in  the  houses  of  the 
fraternity  fathers  and  novices  on  the  fourth  morning  of  the  ceremonial, 
which  is  the  10th  of  January .  One  of  the  fraternity  fathers  belongs 
to  the  house  where  the  meetings  of  the  fraternity  are  held.  The  corn 
is  removed  from  the  cob  by  the  elder  women,  the  crones  toasting  the 
meal  after  it  has  been  through  the  first  mill,  girls  taking  turn  at  the 
line  of  eight  or  ten  mills.  The  grinders  sing  under  the  directorship  of 
an  aged  woman,  who  sits  before  them  on  the  floor.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  the  alternate  grinders  dance  in  the  same  room.  The  girls, 
when  not  dancing,  are  seated  near  l>y ,  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the 
mills.  Women  of  the  household  are  busy  stewing  meat  and  peaches 
and  making  he'we  (wafer  bread)  to  supply  the  workers  for  the  feast. 

alt  is  claimed  by  the  'Hle'wekwe  that  this  spring  is  very  deep  and  that  the  place  below  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  deceased  ‘Hle'wekwe  and  the  beast  warriors  that  were  once  directly 
associated  with  the  fraternity,  who  receive  the  plume  offerings  at  this  point  and  convey  them  to 
Ko'thluwala'wa. 

b  See  p.  57. 
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Comparatively  little  work  is  done  by  the  grinders  on  the  fifth  ,l„,. 

^  #(  th* 

'r -r-f  t  r  1=  it;  xnr:,;:;1 

•  f!  ,  ,  ,  5  novices  swallow  the  contents  of  the  bowls  the  throat 

S  wd  'IIth  “  feather’  ««.8ing  violent  vomiting.  Another  bow  Ms 

carries  it  from  the  chamber,  depositing  the  contents  in  the  river  [h  it 
tl  on1""  ,““d  tho  meal  ™.v  g°  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  to  be  received  h, 
la  ,  iWe’,'I,K'  r  *****  '«*•*  the  undermi;  world  aiid 

P  T? 8  back  and  forth  trom  ^eir  spring  to  Ko'thluwala'wa 

he  male  members  of  the  fraternity  remain  seated  on  the  south  side 

tab  Th  Ulen!bers  0,1  the  aorth  side  of  the  room;  the  two  novices 
ake  seats  between  three  women  on  the  north  ledge.  All  remain  seated 

dunng  the  first  song,  for  which  rattles  only  are  used,  wh le th e  ZTen 
and  the  novices,  with  their  fingers  interlocked,  keep  time  to  the 

stend^  T  r  e11’  ]TndS  heW  d°Wnward-  A ftei-  the  song  all  present 
_  two  lines,  the  men  remaining  on  the  south  side,  the  women  and 

novices  on  the  north.  A  fraternity  father  now  requests  the 

a  to  ff've  him  the  ancient  sword  of  the  original  ‘Hlem'mosona  at  the 
same  time  calling  for  a  certain  medicine. «  A  young  man  belonging  to  the 
Corn  clan  removes  from  the  group  of  fetishes  a  small  sack  fLrwhich 
he  takes  a  bit  of  root,  which  he  places  in  the  fraternity  father’s  mouth 
who  holding  the  ancient  sword  in  his  left  hand,  approaches  the  novice 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  says:  “My  child,  come  with  me.”  He 
leads  the  novice  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  they  both  face  the 
noitb,  the  novice  standing  at  the  right  of  the  fraternity  father  411 
the  members  of  the  fraternity  now  sing.  When  the  'second  stanza 
of  the  song  is  begun,  the  fraternity  father  and  the  novice  dance  and 
soon  the  fraternity  father  swallows  the  sword,  having  the  root  medidne 
•  till  in  his  mouth.  After  the  sword  has  been  passed  down  the  throat 
me  he  places  Ins  bps  to  those  of  the  novice,  giving  him  the  medicine 

“A  plant  not  yet  classified. 
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from  his  mouth,  and  the  novice,  taking  the  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
runs  it  down  his  throat  and,  withdrawing  it  witli  his  left  hand,  hands 
it  to  his  fraternity  father.  The  two  do  not  cease  dancing  while  swal¬ 
lowing  the  sword.  The  novice  and  the  fraternity  father  now  return 
to  their  places.  The  fraternity  father  of  the  other  novice,  who  is  a 
woman,  repeats  the  ceremony.  She  does  not  run  the  sword  down 
her  throat  at  this  time,  but  merely  puts  it  into  her  mouth, a  the 
fraternity  father  running  it  down  his  throat  in  her  stead.  The 
son o-  does  not  cease  during  the  initiation.  Afterward  the  candidate 
is  accompanied  to  his  home  by  his  fraternity  father.  At  daylight 
on  the  following  morning  he  goes  to  the  fraternity  father’s  house, 
where  his  head  is  bathed  in  3Tucca  suds  by  the  wife  or  daughter 
of  the  fraternity  father.  After  the  head  is  washed  the  novice  eats 
alone  in  the  fraternity  father’s  house.  lie  may  take  meat  and  bread, 
but  no  peaches,  beans,  coffee,  or  sugar.  The  one  who  bathes  the 
head  accompanies  the  novice  after  the  meal  to  his  home,  carrying 
the  large  bowl  from  which  the  head  is  bathed,  which  is  a  gift  to 
the  novice. 

THE  MU'WAIYE  * 

Before  the  drama  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  is  enacted  the  Mu'waiye  dance 
must  be  rehearsed.  The  two  maidens  and  j'outh  who  personate  the 
Mu'waiye  perform  their  part  in  the  drama  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  just  as 
their  prototypes  are  supposed  to  have  done  when  the  Tlle'wekwe 
were  received  by  the  Kia'kwemosi  upon  their  return  after  the  long 
separation  from  the  A'shiwi.  The  Kia'kwemosi  selects  from  among 
the  ki'witsiwec  the  one  which  is  to  furnish  the  choir  for  the  dance  of 
the  Mu'waiye.  The  rehearsals  occupy  six  nights  previous  to  the 
drama,  which  occurs  in  the  plaza  at  sunset,  three  nights  in  the  house 
of  one  and  three  in  that  of  another  member  of  the  ki'wPsine  which 
furnishes  the  music.  The  people  of  the  Chu'pawa  (South)  ki'wPsine 
appeared  on  the  occasion  described.  The  i'kwinnakia  (circle  dance)  is 
also  rehearsed  in  the  same  chambers.  There  seem  to  be  no  stated 
hours  for  such  meetings  in  Zuni.  Punctuality  is  not  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  these  people. 

About  10  o’clock  the  Chu'pakwe  and  others  begin  to  saunter  into 
the  large  room.  The  three  Mu'waiye,  attended  by  their  a'mosi 
(directors)  and  a'mosono'dda  (directresses),  enter  through  the  smaller 
room,  the  Mu'waiye  taking  seats  on  the  north  ledge  midway  down  the 
large  room.  The  choir  assembles  on  the  south  side,  opposite  the 
dancers.  The  girls  who  are  to  perform  in  the  circle  dance  take  their 

alt  is  said  that  this  is  invariably  the  case  with  women  at  initiation,  whereas  the  men  and  elder 
boys  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  seldom  fail  in  their  first  effort  to  run  the  sword  down  the  throat.  New 
women  members  practice  in  the  February  ceremonial  until  they  can  swallow  the  sword  with  some 
degree  of  ease;  but  few  women  become  as  expert  in  sword  swallowing  as  men. 

!>See  p.  447,  note  a:  p.  450,  note  a. 

cSee  Ki'wi'siwe  and  their  functions. 
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Ctit  itrv1 1  vh^  ^ 

tf  feref  ,to  i>e  “y --7oc::™„noe t 

side, "painted  wh  te  an".-^  ^thT  ““  1  n  ^  * 

shrew,  wolf,  A-ohiyfiirtop"  ^  ^gTanl  MoT^'  ^ 
and  stars.  *  winsh  ancI  a  tai1  °t  knives), 

^o^'^rhotr&t  hegi''  <la,,ci"g- The  ** «“ 

£  -«  r.*ft  ts 

boy  lining  bis  upper ^rms  out  and* ^  ^  f*/  ^ 

?S^»SSwS3gSS 

ftoInT  r  y  ‘Tl  the  earth-  »*  “>«  *».  time  raising  the!  e 
o  his  kind  "Tr^  “  S‘“P-  Aftefone  motion 

after  which  “  rePeated  three  times,  then  the  second  twice 

afte,  winch  comes  a  pause,  and  then  the  two  motions  are  reputed 

After  three  repetitions  of  this  figure,  which  consumes  forty  inim.tes 
Ttegid  lotkZTt  t'T  Td  ,h0  Ch‘racter  °f  “tisfc  change,' 

band  resting  on  the  breast  before  it  is  extended  and  a  steoT^l  7 
eac  i  time  by  raising  squarely  from  the  floor  first  the  right  foot  then 
the  lett.  \\  hen  the  girl  to  the  west  has  taken  a  few  steps  the  bo v 

Whln„S'thenl  Cr  j  h“.  “en  *  «  two,  the  second  g-l  siarts3 

Thev  d  ’ee  ar!-  anCmg  their  motions  are  synchronous  and  rapid' 

Th  y  d;i  distance  to  the  west,  then  to  the  east,  and  so  they 

,  !,  °  flgh  and  left  severaI  times,  when  the  music  again  changes 

doses  Or:  ' JT™.?  are  «  f«'-  -  hour,  whef  the  dZe 
the  dance.  *“  8  ,s  compelled  to  rest  a  minute  or  two  during 

Although  many  witness  this  dance  from  the  beginning  the  room 
becomes  crowded  at  its  close,  when  preparations  fbr*the  aSval  of  th” 

.  1  j?kw_e  are  begUn-  The  smaller  of  the  two  boxes  referred  to  is  placed 
immediately  west  of  the  larger  one,  four  notched  sticks  and  dee  “eg 
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bones  are  laid  upon  it,  and  four  musicians  from  Chu'pawa  ki'wTsine 
take  seats  west  of  this  box.  At  this  time  the  crowd  makes  room  for 
the  members  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  fraternity,  who  enter,  led  by  a  woman 
carrying  in  her  left  hand  a  pottery  basket  of  sacred  meal  and  her  mi'li 
(insignia  of  the  order  of  O'naya'nakia),  which  she  possesses  through 
membership  in  another  fraternity,  and  sprinkling  meal  with  her  right 
hand.  She  wears  ordinary  dress,  with  a  white  cotton  blanket  bordered 
in  red  and  blue. 

The  ‘Hlem'inosona,  who  follows  the  woman  leader,  is  dressed  in  a 
white  cotton  shirt,  white  embroidered  kilt  held  on  with  an  embroidered 
sash  and  red  belt,  and  dance  moccasins.  A  large  white  Unify  eagle 
plume  and  a  wing  feather  of  the  ‘hlai'aluko  are  tied  to  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  and  several  short  yellow  parrot  plumes  are  attached  to  the 
forelock;  the  hair  is  flowing,  and  has  been  plaited  to  make  it  wavy. 
The  sword  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  original  'Hlem'mosona  is 
in  his  left  hand  and  one  with  a  feathered  handle  is  in  his  right.  He 
precedes  the  other  officers,  who  are  followed  by  the  fraternity  at 
large,  each  man  preceding  those  for  whom  he  acts  as  fraternity  father. 
The  bodies  of  the  men  are  nude,  except  for  the  black  woven  kilt. 
Each  wTears  his  bow  wristlet  and  elaborate  necklaces.  Hanks  of  dark- 
blue  yarn,  with  sleigh  bells  attached,  are  tied  around  the  legs  below 
the  knees,  the  yarn  hanging  in  tassels  at  the  side.  Gourd  rattles  are 
carried  in  the  right  hand  and  swords  in  the  left,  a  number  of  the  men 
having  two  swords,  two  three,  and  one  four.  Plate  cix  shows  sword 
of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe.  The  swords,  which  are  of  juniper  (species  unde¬ 
termined),  are  slightly  curved,  rounded  at  the  end  and  are  as  long  as 
from  the  tip  of  the  middle  linger  to  the  elbow,  this  being  the  method 
of  making  the  measurements.  The  aged  warrior  has  a  serpentiform 
sword,  tipped  with  an  arrow  point  2  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide. 
Though  this  sword  is  frequently  swallowed  to  the  handle,  it  is  run 
very  cautiously  down  the  throat. 

The  women  and  the  girls  wear  the  usual  dress,  with  the  limbs  and 
feet  bare,  and  are  adorned  with  many  necklaces  of  silver,  coral,  and 
ko'lmkwa  (white  shell  beads).  They  carry  two  eagle-wing  feathers  in 
the  right  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  left;  one  woman  has  two  swords. 
They  hoot  and  make  animal-like  sounds  as  they  enter  the  room,  and  as 
they  proceed  they  shake  their  rattles  and  sing  for  a  moment  or  two 
before  the  performers  on  the  notched  sticks  and  deer-leg  bones  begin 
their  music.  The  party  moves  in  single  tile  with  slow,  even  step,  keep¬ 
ing  perfect  time  with  the  music  of  the  notched  sticks.  First  one  foot  is 
raised  squarely  from  the  ground,  then  the  other,  the  men  raising  their 
feet  much  higher  than  the  women.  The  women  hold  their  arms  out 
and  up,  and  the  left  arms  of  the  men  are  held  in  the  same  way.  They 
pass  around  the  boxes  and  the  musicians  by  the  north  side,  and  when 
the  ‘Hlem'mosona  reaches  the  south  side  of  the  boxes  he  steps  from  the 
line  and,  waving  his  sword  before  and  over  the  boxes,  turns,  facing 
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left  hand  T  \  occflonally  ^  *  put  down  the  throat  with  the 
that  the  ’  dancing  does  not  cease  an  instant,  and  the  wonder  is 

“  Z  With  0—  th.  throat  while  tZ«Ly 

he  retun  to  ,h  line  ,  ““T  u°  «"»«»"*  «>  sword  than 

her  ftXnityfethe'r  swallowsTt^or  her  -  Tn  ThTca^  t°fSWa,l°W  hers’ 
children  their  fraternity  fathers  swallow  'the  Jwo.X  for  tlju^  ^ 

.owed  u  "hr  z 

prayer,  and  the^f raterldt/lwyM^e  ^draw,nff  a  hreath’  doses  his 

returned  and  an  ,„imat'd  diKnj£  ‘ ^  ™™or  of  the  fraternity 

name,  one  being  the  man  who  was  tonal,  lo  .  ther  members  of  the  fraternity 
that  the  musician  sh  ,M  c.  lnTto  h  '  t"°10,hers  »*”<*<».  They  insisted 
won  his  eonsent,  thereby  saving  t^e  'TTT  "  '”™  **  »d  finally 

ills,  perhaps  death,  which  he  would .  °'  «*  «■**"•<*  *»  «■. 

G^r^^rure  °f  thea‘Hle'Wekwe  the  Swort  order  of  the 
atei  nit}  ai  lives  in  order  similar  to  that  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwo 

a  woman  leading.  Their  step  is  like  that  of  the  *IIIe'wek„e.  and  they 
too,  hold  their  swords  in  the  left  hand  r i > . .  on-  -  -  ’ 

a  crooked  prayer  plume  (symbolic  of  lo„gevity)™s“Tof  Tratti? 

ti  ™:';r  ,,a:,ve  biacbwwen  ««*  —  yuLmt£  *;£ 

swall™ T  ’  7  °P  ‘hree  fo™  »  group  before  the  boxes  a  d 
swallow  their  swords  together.  The  choir  does  not  sin.,  durino-  the 

p.esenee  ot  the  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity 

After  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  leaves  the  room  the  smaller  box  is 

‘he  lal¥“  0,,e-  The”  «w«‘  arrive 
om  the  Uhe  vva  (East)  ki  wiW,  and  six  of  them  .seat  themselves 

behind  the  boxes,  and  one  at  each  end;  they  play  on  the  notched  sticks 

are  gL  of  “orio  g,''S  “e/me80no'‘“‘  of  the  circle  dance  who 
aie  gills  of  10  01  12 years,  clad  in  ordinary  dress  and  the  white  cotton 

pi  om  (a  piece  ot  cloth  tied  together  at  the  upper  ends  at  the  neck  and 

:8,:;r‘e  Z  Z ZZ  hetOK  tbe  bOX63'  5Pd"kl-  ,nettl  o“ 

them,  and  pray.  Some  of  tbegtrls  now  form  the  circle  and  dance  from 

fraternity UPerStItl0U  'Hle'wekwe  is  n°t  entertained  by  the  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Fire 
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left  to  right  around  the  two  boxes.  The  circle  is  gradually  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  girls — the  youngest  being  8  or  10  years  of  age,  the 
oldest  not  over  20 — who  often  require  persuading  and  in  many  cases 
are  forced  into  their  places  by  the  a'mosi  and  others.  When  all  the 
girls  are  on  the  floor  the  youths  and  young  men  join  the  ring,  each 
taking  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  girl  of  his  choice,  and  with  clasped 
hands,  which  they  swing  backward  and  forward,  they  dance  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Some  of  the  girls  try  to  drop  out,  but  without  success, 
as  they  are  caught  in  a  good-natured  way  and  made  to  return  to  the 
ring.  After  this  dance  the  girls  flock  together  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  room,  where  they  have  a  merry  time,  the  young  men  bringing 
them  water  to  drink  and  chatting  with  them.  The  musicians  at  the 
boxes  pray,  each  drawing  in  a  breath  from  his  stick  and  deer-leg  bone, 
and  then  leave  the  chamber,  closing  the  ceremonies  for  the  night. 

The  Tile'wekwe  repeat  the  dancing  the  last  three  nights  of  the 
rehearsals  of  the  Mu'waiye,  and  the  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Fire 
fraternity  appear  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  nights,  remaining  the  fifth 
night  in  their  own  ceremonial  chamber,  where,  in  addition  to  swallow¬ 
ing  the  swords,  they  perform  feats  with  tire.  On  the  fourth  night  of 
the  rehearsal  the  a'mosi  of  the  Mu'waiye  distribute  the  la'showawe, 
which  they  received  from  the  sun  priest,  among  the  Clm'pakwe  choir, 
breathing  upon  each  la'showanne  and  placing  it  to  the  lips  of  the 
recipient,  who  remains  seated,  and  then  tying-  it  to  a  lock  of  hair  to 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  when  a  short  prayer  is  repeated. 

At  daylight  on  the  fifth  morning  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe 
a  man  makes  a  picture  of  dry  colors  of  Achiyala'topa  on  the  stone 
floor  of  the  ceremonial  chamber,  immediately  before  the  cloud  symbol 
of  meal.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  picture,  which  is  about  30 
inches  long,  a  broad  line  of  meal,  bordered  with  black,  is  extended 
from  the  head  of  the  figure  toward  the  east;  eight  arrow  points  are 
laid  upon  the  line  of  meal,  and  a  stone  fetish  is  stood  on  a  meal  line 
that  extends  from  the  cloud  symbol  to  the  figure.  A  line  of  corn 
pollen  extends  from  the  heart  of  the  figure  to  the  mouth,  symbolic 
of  truth,  and  a  crystal  is  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  this  line,  sym¬ 
bolizing  purity  of  heart  (see  plate  cviii). 

The  figure  of  Achiyala'topa  often  performs  wonderful  things,  but 
onl}r  when  the  fraternity  is  absent  from  the  ceremonial  chamber  and 
dancing  in  the  plaza.  The  aged  man  of  the  Bear  clan  who  is  left 
alone  in  the  chamber  sees  the  arrows,  which  are  placed  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  move,  and  on  their  return  the  fraternity  finds  them  in 
closer  proximity  to  one  another,  and  strands  of  hair  taken  from  heads 
of  those  destroyed  by  Achiyala'topa  between  the  arrow  points.  Ora¬ 
cles  are  whispered  by  this  figure  to  the  lone  watcher  and  wonderful 
disclosures  are  made.  A  strand  of  hair  is  always  laid  by  the  figure 
before  it  is  consulted.  On  the  present  occasion  the  solitary  watcher 
is  told  by  the  oracle  that  there  is  talk  among  the  Americans  of  build- 
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towf  the  Zuiii  C0untr-''’  1)1,1  *•  people  must  never 

■*.  -  f-i  izs  ir 

causing-  their  aimer  so  thsi  tio0,7  1  1  rtct  clulet,  thus 

Tha  they  Would  Prevent  the  rains  and  snows 

Hiliii mm* 

ner ^  ~  *5  ““ 

thhe,n0rtheast  eorner  of  the  roof  outride  of 

for  the  outdoor  daucS  °*  W**®r  bef°re  deeorating  themselves 

retort  to'1tL‘Hhm'!"OSOea'  ?fter  drawil«  UxU  line  on  the  roof 

iuo-  of  water  /  '‘"V01'  he  places  the  ancient  medicine  bowl  and  gourd 
g  ot  water  from  the  spring  near  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  "t-,l-e 

--'srcsr=a: 

ui-  ,  ,  a  vers  ^C1  snows,  and  rains  of  winter  The 

the  bowl.  YY  ater  is  poured  six  times  from  the  gourd  iuo-  into  t|ir, 
how  ,  and  after  placing  eight  eagle  plumes  across  the  bow  with  the  r 
t,ps  to  the  east  he  sprinkles  four  lines  of  corn  pollen  over  ihe  feafcr 

J  riel  w  fa',i  mAm  ?lacea  by  tlle  cloud  “.V">U  and  all  present  take 
a  dm  k  of  the  red-root  medicine  previously  referred  to.  I„  a  short 

tame  the  signal  comes  from  the  •hle'ettone  to  the  aged  ‘Htem'mosona 

the  roof  to  which  the  member^r^  her  door  opened  upon 

cine  of  the  fraternity,  entertained  by’ inmates  of  the  hon^T^01^*31^14  °f  the  Powerful  rnedi- 
photographsontheroofand  to  enter  the  ceremonial  chamber  great  efforts  Wer®  required  to  secure 
time  during  the  several  days'  ceremonies  We'wha  a  c  or,  ’  Ww1Ch  the  Wnter  spent  most  of  the 
her  efforts  to  detain  an  old  father  be^w  wMeTJe’^w  P  °U,S  Ch’lniCter  °f  Zufli-  was  untiring  in 
eral  times  released  her  when  the  father  had  barred  the  door'u  l  P  lotograpl,18  011  the  roof,  and  sev- 
wrath  and  distress  of  the  old  man  knew  now,  ,  ,, °or  ol  ler  room  vvlth  heavy  stones.  The 

calamity  not  only  to  herself  but  to  all  the  household8’  deplared  that  the  writer  would  bring 
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that  the  hour  has  arrived  for  it  to  leave  the  chamber.  The  four  other 
et'towe a  appearing  in  the  ceremonial  were  deposited  the  previous 
night  in  the  house  of  a  member  of  the  Badger  clan.  The  Tllern'- 
mosona  places  the  Tde'ettone  in  the  hands  of  a  maiden  whose  hands 
have  been  rubbed  with  sacred  meal.  She  is  attired  in  ordinary  dress, 
with  a  mi'ha  (white  embroidered  blanket)  hanging  from  her  shoulders, 
the  feet  and  lower  limbs  being  bare.  The  ‘hle'ettone  is  carried  by  the 
right  hand  and  arm,  and  the  left  hand  is  used  as  an  additional  support; 
two  men,  each  carrying  in  his  right  hand  one  of  the  archaic  bows 
with  arrows,  accompany  the  girl  from  the  ceremonial  chamber  to  the 
plaza.  They  proceed  in  single  tile,  the  girl  between  the  men,  and 
are  joined  by  four  girls  clad  in  ordinary  dress,  each  with  a  black  blan¬ 
ket  over  her  shoulders,  bearing  the  mu'et'towe,  each  et'tone  being 
carried  by  a  girl  of  the  clan  to  which  the  et'tone  belongs.  Every 
member  of  the  household  of  each  et'tone-bearer,  every  member  of  her 
clan,  and  every  member  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  fraternity  must  offer  to  the 
et'tone  four  prayer  plumes  composed  of  eagle  and  turkey  plumes  and 
feathers  from  the  birds  of  the  six  regions,  for  snows,  each  individual 
depositing  an  offering  to  each  of  the  four  regions.  They  proceed  to 
the  plaza,  where  the  two  decorated  boxes  seen  at  the  rehearsals  of  the 
Mu'waiye  are  placed  end  to  end  east  of  the  center  of  the  plaza  (see 
plate  cx). 

There  are  six  notched  sticks  on  the  boxes,  each  crossed  with  a  deer- 
leg  bone,  two  of  the  sticks  being  on  the  smaller  box.  A  tiny  twig  of 
spruce,  symbolic  of  vegetation,  is  planted  by  the  a'kwamosi  (maker 
of  medicine  water)  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  larger  box,  with 
prayers  for  snows  and  longevity  for  his  people;  he  sprinkles  meal  over 
the  twigs  while  he  prays. 

A  wicker  basket  without  a  handle,  made  by  a  female  member  of  the 
‘Hle'wekwe  and  colored  purple  with  the  berries  of  Berberis  fremontii, 
is  filled  by  the  aged  ‘Hlem'mosona  with  finely  ground  meal,  the  meal 
being  smoothed  over  in  mound  form  and  crossed  with  corn  pollen,  and 
having  a  white  fluffy  eagle  plume  at  the  apex,  is  deposited  under  the 
larger  box.  There  are  three  men  from  the  0'he‘wa  ki'wPsine  sitting  on 
wadded  blankets  west  of  the  boxes.  The  et'towe-bearers  stand  in  line 
before  the  boxes,  facing  east.  The  men  with  the  bows  and  arrows  stand 
on  each  side  of  the  bearer  of  the  ‘hle'et'tone.  The  girl  next  to  the  man 
on  the  north  side  carries  an  et'tone  of  the  Ai'yaho‘kwe  (a  plant)  clan; 
the  girl  on  her  left  holds  an  et'tone  of  the  To'nashikwe  (Badger)  clan; 
the  girl  at  the  right  of  the  man  on  the  south  side  carries  the  et'tone 
of  the  Kia'nakwe  (people  of  Corn  clan);  and  the  girl  on  her  right 
carries  an  et'tone  of  the  Tvo'ffoktakwe  (Sand-hill  crane)  clan.  The 
et'towe-bearers  and  the  two  men  throw  a  line  of  meal  about  2  feet 


«See  p.  444.  One  of  the  four  et'towe  referred  to  belonged  to  the  Sand-hill  Crane  clan,  who  were 
members  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  fraternity. 
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~5£j  rtx  r;  “r  Etassjra-  -  *~ 

*;r;  si :=;z; 

over  his  lower  arms  «  ,  ”  ‘  . m  °*  t“e  ^ear  or  cougar 

\  aiiation  in  the  music  is  DrodtHwH  Utt  rEff  *■ 
movements  ot  the  bones  over  the  sticks  Th,  f,  d  b~\dlfferent 

must  come  from  the  0'he‘wa  kiVi‘sine  .  i^T  muslcmns’  who 
ki'wPsine  sine-  these  mrticnll  f  ’  L  7  °  peoPle  of  this 

of  the  sticks  Lari  ften  After  ttiTt  ^ 

the  hones  are  ran  from  n,  ‘  f  m?tlon  ,s  repeated  (our  times 

this  being  rented  four  ?h  ''“'.t**  !'*  °*  •“*  to  «*  far  end, 

the  western  way,  the  beared  ^hle'ettong  and  thT two  men ‘wi^the 

t,u;  raza  tbe  — ^  <*»-'«>££ 

me  now  nses  and  passes  to  the  east  of  the  boxes,  when  the  "  hers  i  t 

a.e  agam  brought  to  the  plaza.  This  time,  however,  the  ■hle'Sftort 
■s  earned  by  another  girl,  the  bows  and  arrows  are  in  other  ,  rtd 
an  there  is  an  additional  musician  at  the  boxes.  All  the  other 

" It  is  claimed  that  these  skins  are  very  old  and  fm„,  twi 
can  not  be  questioned.  ’  ‘r  aPI>t‘arauee  the  truth  of  the  statement 
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features  of  the  second  ceremony  over  the  et'towe  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  first. 

As  soon  as  the  et'towe-bearers  leave  the  plaza  the  ‘Hle'wekwe 
appear.  Their  bodies  are  nude,  and  daubs  of  yellow  paint  about  8 
inches  long  and  3  inches  wide  appear  over  each  scapula  and  breast. 
The  forearms,  hands,  feet,  and  the  legs  halfway  up  to  the  calf  are 
also  j^ellow.  They  wear  black  native  wool  kilts  embroidered  in  blue, 
and  }7ucca  wreaths  adorn  their  heads,  the  hair  hanging  and  tied  at  the 
back  with  a  red  garter.  The  ‘Hlem'mosona  wears  a  white  cotton  shirt 
with  white  embroidered  kilt,  held  on  by  an  embroidered  sash  and  a  red 
belt.  All  those  belonging  to  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  of  other 
fraternities  wear  the  reddish  eagle  plume  tied  to  the  forelock;  the 
others  wear  only  the  white  plume.  The  ‘Hlem'mosona  has  a  very  large 
white  fluffy  eagle  plume  and  a  single  feather  of  the  ‘hlai'aluko  (Sialia 
arctica)  tied  to  his  forelock.  All  males  wear  the  bow  wristlet,  and 
such  members  of  the  Tlle'wekwe  as  belong  to  the  A'pi“lashiwanni 
(Bow  priests)  wear  the  war  pouch. 

The  drummer  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe,  who  is  a  warrior  to  the  fraternity, 
precedes  the  female  leader  of  the  dancers  a  short  distance,  beating  on 
the  wooden  drum  of  the  fraternity,  and  takes  his  position  on  the  east 
side  of  the  plaza.  The  leader,  who  has  requested  this  position  from  the 
‘Hlem'mosona,  wears  ordinary  dress,  with  a  white  blanket  bordered 
in  red  and  blue  falling  over  her  shoulders,  and  carries  the  mi'li  of  the 
fraternity  and  a  basket  of  meal  in  her  left  hand,  using  the  right  hand 
to  sprinkle  the  meal,  which  she  throws  out  before  her  as  she  advances. 
The  ‘Hlem'mosona  follows  her,  the  deput\'  comes  after  him,  the 
retired  ‘Hlem'mosona  is  next,  and  the  aged  warrior  of  the  fraternity 
follows.  The  plaza  is  entered  from  the  western  street,  and  the 
dancers,  passing  south  of  the  boxes,  continue  around  in  single  tile  b37 
the  east,  north,  and  west,  making  the  complete  circle  before  swallow¬ 
ing  the  sword.  Rattles  are  carried  in  the  right  hand  and  the  swords 
with  the  feathered  handles  held  upward  in  the  left.  The  musicians 
play  on  the  notched  sticks,  while  the  members  of  the  fraternity  sing. 
They  proceed-  with  measured  step,  raising  first  one  foot,  then  the 
other,  squarely  and  quite  high  from  the  ground.  The  women  do  not 
raise  their  feet  so  high  as  the  men.  The  leader  of  the  song  and  dance 
has  his  place,  as  usual,  midway  in  the  line  of  dancers.  The  ‘Hlem'¬ 
mosona  steps  from  the  line  just  as  he  passes  south  of  the  boxes  and, 
dancing  before  them,  he  turns  and  faces  east  and  runs  the  sword  once 
down  his  throat.  In  most  instances  the  rattle  is  transferred  to  the 
left  hand  and  the  sword  taken  in  the  right  before  it  is  put  down  the 
throat,  but  occasionally  a  dancer  manipulates  the  sword  with  the  left 
hand.  In  no  case  does  the  dance  cease  during  the  swallowing  of  the 
sword.  Soon  after  withdrawing  the  sword  he  joins  the  circle,  and 
the  next  man  steps  before  the  boxes  and  repeats  the  sword  swallowing. 
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wcneife  iun  first  one  sword  down  the  throat  n„rl  i  •  .  ^  ' 

sx*a-? ~i  “ 

Itspiiiis 

=r^:i;£pSSS 

T  medici“e  °f  A'«hV«»'topa,  which  is  taken  from  the 

x:ra^Tr:“'mr  X:  rs 

L;e?trt;/:rsdofotth“ white  ?-* 

exfr„di„s  6  inches,  with  a  single  kXkwTSte  ^  bead'eVum! 
on  it,  are  deposited  with  the  sand  in  the  snrinn  at  the  l,l!l  * 

iS  SUPP°Sed  l°  llav<!  di®ppe!,,e7 

tofhetmT^I.cM^C'  h“'  **  "U* 

•  ^:!x7«rr“y  past 

number  of  spectators  are  gathered.  The  n.nsidanVa^i,,  ^  at'  the 
boxes  and  play  and  sing  while  the  *HIem'mosona  faces  the  north  and 
swallows  his  sword.  The  sword  swallowing  is  repeated  at  the  we  t 
south  and  east,  and  at  the  last  point  he  fwallow^  hb  sword MrS 
times,  tor  the  East,  Zenith,  and  Nadir.  Figure  3d  shows  ‘Hlem'mosona 
swa  lowing  Ins  sword.  In  making  the  circuit  each  time  before  swill 

severd  Jim  "‘T  “  nCh  °f  Cardinal  Poi"ts  «»<)  damps 
actual  timo.  The  sword  swallowing  at.  the  six  regions  is  repeated, 

P«oK“n  tor«“«iT,r»l“S  ““  on  >l»  «oor.  .nd  th«,B 
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and  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  stands  facing  the  east  and  prays  to  the  Sun 
Father,  sprinkling  meal  toward  the  east  before  returning  to  the  cere¬ 
monial  chamber.  After  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  leaves  the  plaza  the  musi¬ 
cians  pray  aloud,  and  waving  the  deer-leg  bones  over  the  boxes  draw 
a  breath  from  them. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  a 
woman  of  the  fraternity  ascends  to  the  roof  and  securing  the  tehl'nawe" 
carries  them  to  the  outside  ladder  leading  to  the  street  and  hands  them 
to  some  one  below.  Soon  afterward  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
appears  from  the  eastern  covered  way,  leading  six  members  of  the 


Fig.  32— 'Hlem'mosona  swallowing  sword. 


Bow  priesthood,  each  having  a  tehl'nane,  while  he  himself  carries  the 
ancient  staff.  The  musicians  who  perform  for  the  ‘Hlem'mosona 
now  leave  the  plaza  and  others  take  their  place  at  the  boxes  to  play 
for  the  circle  dancers.  The  tehl'nane  bearers  and  others  form  a 
circle,  which  must  never  be  entirely  closed,  and  as  they  pass,  with 
slow,  even  steps  from  left  to  right,  the  tehl'nawe  are  waved  up  and 
down  to  the  rich  strains  of  the  song  of  the  choir.  There  is  no  sing- 
ing  by  the  dancers.  The  circle,  which  is  small  at  first,  is  gradually 
joined  by  men,  women,  youths,  and  maidens  until  it  is  very  large. 
All  clasp  one  another’s  hands  except  those  next  to  a  tehl'nane;  in  such 
cases  the  staff  is  held  below  the  hand  of  the  warrior  who  carries  it. 


a  See  p.  450,  note  b. 
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a"  exce0di^^  ^-aceful  motion,  never 

insrthar?eofm?h1  tW°  (directresses)  hav- 

n’nJ  g  \ *  anCe  Were  enei'^tic  in  gathering  dancers  The 
<  OM  wear  black  velveteen  trousers  over  white  cotton  shirt*  11  1 

nat.ve  wool I  si, Ms  with  plaited  red  and  green  ribbons  over  the  ,’houTd 

ers  and  falling  n  streamers  nnrl  t- 1,  r  snoma- 

,,  oLieameis,  ancl  the  ordinary  moccasins  Yne™ 

anTtt  rrn  and  ,l,"Uffy  White  l)luuie  is  ««<  to  the  forelock 
right-side  ^of'Thenhead^The  ^hai  ^ers,  hangs  at  the 

tMr°lmi?doKklaCeS  ‘'0mP,lete  the  c°st“me."C  The  a'mosono'“kfe  hTv'e 

t:.  «>,.  torjrzrS“:t 

lack  wool  dress  embroidered  at  top  and  bottom  In  dark  bine  .,  red 
.  and  abo'lt  tl10  shoulders  a  white  blanket  bordered  at  ton  ,„d 
ottou,  in  red  and  blue.  The  moccasins  are  white  hnekskh,  ‘  w 
black  soles.  Long  strings  of  turquoise  beads  hang  from  the  ears 
d  sihei  and  other  beads  adorn  the  neck,  while  the  left  wrists  .,,-p 

TT?  With  ba"gle8-  Ead‘  director  carries  a  ba,l .  LZ 
colored  light  green  from  a  native  dye,  with  the  end  run  through  a 
•  ge  needle,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  blanket  wraps  of”tho 
giLs  who  dance,  that  they  may  not  fall  from  their  shoulders 

e,“f  dlulce  continues  until  the  arrival  of  the  'Hle'wekwe 
when  the  dancers  group  themselves  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
plaza.  The  ‘Hle'wekwe  enter  the  plaza  from  the  western  sireet  and 
pioceed  as  described  the  account  of  their  previous  dance.  They 

C *“  “IT  ?  bOXeS’  lwall“win* tlK  «*OBb  each  time  after 
hi.  ten  cuit.  Several  group  themselves  before  the  boxes  and  swal 

rnv  then-  swords  simultaneously.  After  the  last  circuit  the  TllenV- 
ni  os  on  a,  on  reaching  the  south  end  of  the  boxes,  steps  before  them  and 
facing  them  waves  his  swords  over  the  boxes  and  prays  iilmid  to  the 
Cougar,  the  Bear,  the  Badger,  the  White  Wolf,  the  Shrew  A'chiva- 
a  topa,  the  Rattlesnake,  the  Pleiades,  and  Orion"  for  their  intercession 
with  the  Council  ot  the  Gods  for  cold  rains  and  snows,  and  that  the 
k  lU1  *athei  may  Rive  to  his  people,  referring  not  only  to  the  »Hle'- 
\vekv\e  but  the  Zum  in  general,  long  life,  that  they  may  not  die  but 
sleep  to  awake  ,n  Ko'thluwala'wa.  During  this  prayer  all  hold  their 
swords  with  the  points  upward,  and  as  the  prayer  closes  each  one  draws 
a  breath  all  that  is  good  from  his  sword. 

At  this  time  the  rattles  and  drum  of  the  Sword  order  of  the  Great 
due  fraternity  are  heard,  and  as  the  last  man  in  the  line  of  the  Tile' 
wekwe  reaches  the  east  side  of  the  boxes  the  leader  of  the  Great  Fire 

the  TB  J  TT,Velat  that  POint-  This  fraternit-V  Allows  in  file  after 
the  Hie  wekwe,  the  step  ot  both  fraternities  being  the  same.  After 
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every  few  steps  both  parties  turn  and  face  the  boxes.  The  female 
leader  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  precedes  her  fellows  from  the  plaza  through 
the  western  covered  way  and  the  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Fire  fra¬ 
ternity  form  into  a  circle  around  the  boxes.  Hundreds  of  spectators, 
wrapped  in  their  bright  blankets,  crowding  the  house  tops  and  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  plaza,  present  a  brilliant  scene. 

Two  women  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  return  to  the  plaza  before  the  leader 
of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  has  passed  west  of  the  boxes,  and  the 
musicians  tip  the  larger  box  toward  them  while  one  of  the  women 
removes  the  basket  of  meal,"  whereupon  the  musicians  retire  from  the 
plaza. 

Before  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  leaves  the  plaza  the  male  and  the 
female  novice  of  the  Tlle'wekwe  and  their  catchers,  who  are  also 
referred  to  as  their  fathers,  appear.  The  male  novice  wears  a  fine 
large  white  buckskin  around  him.  The  woman  wears  the  ordinary 
black  dress  and  blanket.  They  stand  close  to  the  wall  of  the  He'iwa 
(North)  ki'wi‘sine*  on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza,  and  the  catchers 
stand  by  the  wall  of  the  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza. 

The  Great  Fire  fraternity  leave  the  plaza,  but  soon  return  to  repeat 
the  dance,  and  while  they  are  dancing  the ‘Hlem'mosona  and  a  warrior 
of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  appear,  the  former  carrying  the  sword  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  director  in  his  right  hand  and  his  own  with  feathered  handle  in 
his  left.  The  warrior  carries  his  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  six 
swords  in  a  cougar-skin  quiver,  supported  by  a  broad  band  of  the  same 
skin  which  hangs  from  the  left  shoulder.  The  couple  pass  within  the 
circle  of  dancers  and  pray.  The  ‘Hlem'mosona  takes  his  position  to 
the  southeast  and  facing  north  swallows  his  sword;  then  turning  to  the 
west  he  swallows  the  sword  of  the  original  director,  and  withdraw¬ 
ing  it  hands  it  to  the  warrior,  who  having  removed  the  swords  from 
the  quiver  holds  them  in  his  left  arm.  The  warrior  gives  one  of 
the  swords  to  the  ‘Hlem'mosona,  who,  leaving  the  circle,  runs  to  the 
six  regions,  the  east  representing  also  the  Zenith  and  Nadir,  stamp¬ 
ing  and  hooting  at  each  cardinal  point.  Again  he  makes  the  circuit, 
repeating  the  stamps  and  hoots,  and  returning  to  the  west  swallows 
the  sword  which  was  handed  him  within  the  circle  of  dancers  b3^ 
the  warrior.  Exchanging  this  sword  for  another  and  running  twice 
around  the  circle  of  dancers,  stopping  at  each  cardinal  point  to  hoot 
and  cry,  he  stands  facing  south  and  swallows  the  sword.  The  ‘Hlem'¬ 
mosona  repeats  the  swallowing  of  the  sword  at  the  other  regions  in  the 
manner  described  until  the  six  swords  from  the  quiver  have  been  swal¬ 
lowed.  He  and  the  warrior  now  stand  before  the  boxes  and,  facing 
west,  swallow  their  swords.  Withdrawing  them,  they  wave  them  over 

a  This  basket  is  afterward  carried  by  a  male  member  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  to  Ma'^sakfa,  a  ruin  a  short 
distance  east  of  Zufii,  where  he  deposits  it  in  an  excavation  the  depth  of  his  arm,  which  he  makes  at 
the  base  of  the  mound  upon  which  the  ruin  stands. 

t>See  Ki'wi'siwe  and  their  functions. 
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the  boxes  and  pray,  closing  the  prayer  by  inhaling  a  breath  with  their 
mouths  close  to  their  swords.  The  warrior  now  returns  the  six  swords 

cLpLftheTr'  1  ‘"T*  SWfOWers  ot  the  Great  Fire  fraternity 

mplete  then  dance  and  sword-swallowing  and  leave  the  plaza  and 

the  cn-e  e  dance  is  formed  before  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  and  warrior  of  the 

HI .  wekwe  fraternity  terminate  their  ceremony.  As  soon  as  the  circle 

cnceis  begin  to  move,  the  melodious  strains  of  the  singers  at  the 

boxes  are  repeated.  e 

bC'Vehe"  lateJ,HI6T  “'OSO"“  and  tl,e, warri0r  reMh  the  ceremonial  eham- 
.  ,  latter ,  who  is  a  very  aged  man,  dons  a  queer-Iookinn  mask 

entirely  unlike  those  worn  by  the  personators  of  the  gods  but  similai- 

to  our  common  falseface.  He  then  returns  to  the  plaza,  where  he 

causes  general  amusement.  He  is  not  in  the  plaza  very  long  when  six 

ol  the  Hie  wekwe,  including  two  women,  come  through  the  eastern 

Wth  Thi'T^  °"e  T7i,lg,a  bU"Ch  °f  slender  willow  6  feet  in 

lie  ,Th'  ,sthe  slgnal  tov  the  novices,  who  are  still  standing  by 
the  ki  wi  sine,  to  start  on  a  run  through  the  western  street.  They8first 
hurriedly  pass  the  right  hand  around  the  head  three  times  and  throw 
a  la  showanne  composed  of  four  fluffy  eagle  plumes,  to  the  ground 
ffhe  catchers  start  after  them,  those  carrying  the  switches  following. 

httei'  deky  l0ll«  «•  their  switches 

% h  h  f  0,1  th(5?  spectators  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 

reach  fbpUr^°PSi  .  |.h®wh,PPin«  of  the  ^vices  ceases  as  soon  as  they 
where  fh  *  ^  &&  T8  to  tl]e  hatchway  of  the  ceremonial  chamber, 

e  the  novices  and  catchers  wait  until  the  others  have  gone  into 

ofAhe  ctmber  "  "  ^  “d  ^  thdr  pkceS  the  end 

The  clans  of  the  two  fraternity  fathers,  one  being  the  Dogwood 
and  the  other  the  Badger,  and  their  paternal  clans,  both  being  the 

tlmwJl’  7r  north  east,  and  south  ledges  which  extend  around 

the  wall.  Many  are  standing  for  want  of  room.  The  fraternity  forms 
MSf-a-v's  m  lines  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  toward  the  north  side.  ' 
ihe  gifts  for  the  novices  lie  folded  on  top  of  the  ‘hle'et'tone,  a 
fluffy  eagle  plume,  dyed  red,  protruding  from  the  folds  of  each  Mft 
that  for  the  man  being  a  white  cotton  embroidered  kilt  atuAhe 
womans  a  mi'ha  (white  embroidered  blanket).  The  retired  Tllem' 
mosona  and  the  active  one  remove  the  la'showawe  from  the  kilt  and 
mi  ha  and  dance  down  between  the  lines  of  the  fraternity,  whose 
members  at  the  same  time  gracefully  wave  the  feathered  handles  of 
heir  swords  up  and  down.  The  two  pass  on  to  the  novices  and  tie 
feathers  to  their  forelocks.  No  prayers  are  offered  when  the 
plumes  are  attached,  and  the  two  return  at  once  to  the  west  end  of 
the  rooni  Each  fraternity  father  taking  his  gift  for  his  fraternity 
child  holds  it  spread  with  both  hands,  with  the  right  side  next  to 
him,  and  passing  on  to  the  novice  he  ties  the  upper  corners  at  the 
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back  of  the  neck  and  returns  to  the  west  end  of  the  room,  while  the 
other  members  continue  to  wave  the  handles  of  their  swords.  After 
the  mi'ha  and  kilt  are  presented,  the  catchers  stand  before  the  novices 
and  present  them  each  with  a  bunch  of  prayer  plumes  and  four  ears 
of  corn  tied  together  with  yucca  ribbon  and  then  return  to  their 
places  behind  the  novices.  The  Tllem'mosona  now  stands  before  the 
male  novice  and  prays,  while  he  passes  the  ‘hle'et'tone  four  times 
before  the  lips,  the  heart,  the  right  shoulder,  the  head,  and  the  left 
shoulder;  repeating  the  ceremony  over  the  female  novice,  he  replaces 
the  Mde'et'tone  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  and  passes  his  sword  in 
the  same  wajr  over  the  two  novices.  Each  time  he  passes  between  the 
lines  of  the  fraternity  he  is  fanned  gracefully  by  the  handles  of  the 
swords. 

Each  member  of  the  fraternity  takes  his  turn  in  repeating  the  cere- 
raony  of  the  sword  over  the  novices,  the  sword  being  swallowed  by 
its  owner  before  he  leaves  the  line.  When  he  is  through  with  the 
novices,  he  hands  his  sword  to  the  dde'pekwm  (deputy)  to  the  Tllem'- 
mosona,  who  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  room.  When  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  disposed  of  their  swords  the  guests  and  people  of  the  house 
crowd  about  the  novices,  each  one  having  his  or  her  mi'li,  and,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  male  novice,  repeat  a  prayer  and  pass  the  mi'li  over  each 
novice,  just  as  the  swords  were  passed." 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  a  feast  is  enjo37ed  by  the  fraternity 
and  guests,  this  being  the  first  refreshment  taken  by  the  members  of 
the  Tlle'wekwe  since  the  previous  night.  After  the  feast  the  novices 
carry  their  gifts  to  their  homes,  but  soon  return  with  the  corn  and 
prayer  plumes  and  take  their  seats  on  the  north  ledge  of  the  room 
toward  the  west  end,  the  woman  sitting  to  the  right  of  the  man. 

The  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Eire  fraternity  dances  four  times  in 
the  plaza  during  the  indoor  ceremonies  of  the  'Ille'wekwe,  leaving 
the  plaza  after  each  dance,  when  the  circle  dancers  dance  until  they 
return.  At  the  close  of  the  last  circle  dance  in  the  plaza  the  tehl'nawe 
are  carried  from  the  plaza  by  the  a'mosi  of  the  dance,  each  carrying 
three;  the  a'mosonoakia  walk  to  the  right  of  the  a'mosi,  and  they 
leave  the  plaza  by  the  western  street.  The  tehl'nawe  are  returned 
to  the  roof  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Tlle'wekwe,  where 
they  remain  over  night. 

The  dancing  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  in  the  plaza  ceases  at 
sunset,  and  a  member  of  the  Tlle'wekwe  immediate^  arrives  on  the 
scene  and  forms  two  crosses  of  meal  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
plaza,  the  arms  of  the  crosses  being  each  2  feet,  two  of  the  horizon¬ 
tal  arms  meeting,  a  disk  of  meal  being  made  on  each  cross.  The  two 


a  The  writer  and  a  woman  of  the  Dogwood  elan  who  was  not  associated  with  a  Mystery  medicine 
order  used  the  mi'li  of  the  mother  of  the  latter,  the  mother  being  a  member  of  the  U'huhukwe 
fraternity. 
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Eg  tao'Xd  ":":  “H: 

about  (i  inches  in  diameter  .... " ^5  an  old  howl-shaped  basket 

sprinkle  meal  upon  the  notched  stfckE  ‘  1 7’"‘  >'7  WeSter"  street  and 
inside  the  boxes  Ther  i  i  .',ai’ddee‘  %  bones,  which  are  now 

embroidered  kite  sSped Zth 1“  "  'T"  *l«*  and  s, 

a  conventional  design  of  the  '  '  f'.'r  "’  ' ’C  stnpB  decorated  with 
ders,  and  dance  mEal,  £"*■’ ‘°  T’  “  ^  ™  "le  >*«l- 
takes  a  notched  stTck  and"  d  73  bef°‘'e  "ie  ">Bai  crosses,  each 

Ws  basket,  inverted,  on  a  disk  rf  meT' “w  ^ 

bers  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  and  tho  •  !  twelve  male  mem- 

ntost  in  the  group,  the  7  ,OW- 

m3C!,"' b"C1  T  a"d  l-^riSTCT  The  two 

Z'ZZ  tou  :be  bar-  ™ 

the  bones  toward  them  over tL  sticks ,1  3 "twot,mB8-  then  draw 
This,,,  ovement  is  repeated  without  ££  *£ 

presentTegh,  ^  ^  members  of  the  fraternity 

two  men  of  the leaf  ctan tET? “E”'  °f  thei''  «•««,  and  the 

The  warrim- rv+-  tir  +•  *  -a  blankets  worn  around  them 

joins  in  the  some  I'lm  t  '"'‘i™?1'  i"terrals  and  the  whole  body 

l  Sd^xrrS'Kh’  r7,,enh,g  f  *h“ 

„„  ,•  ,,  "tdipis,  witn  Mu  chain  ha nona  a  their  loarW 

appear  from  the  eastern  covered  wav  Th0  m  n  ,  d  ’ 

the  two  ee^iro^uXld'Fetuarrt  TheTead  "7  7 

at  the  itht'E  h  tb  1  °™  bj,the T° 0m° Bearcla”.is  fastened 

itemE  7  s  3f  ‘  8id6’  blue  kait  ‘^higs,  and  dance  moccasins 

b,h  t„  ,f  7  7  Up,pe'' ends  han*s  «ver  the  body,  the  long  wavv 

ha  fal  sever  the  back,  and  bangs  cover  the  brows.  A  large  white  fluffv 

^le  plume  and  a  bunch  of  yellow  parrot  feathers  are  attached  to  the 
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forelock.  The  face  is  white  with  meal.  The  necklaces  are  elaborate. 
He  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  black  bowl-shaped  basket  5  inches  in 
diameter,  three  cords  about  12  inches  long  and  terminating  in  a  knot 
being  attached  equal  distances  at  the  rim.  This  basket  is  suspended  by 
the  strings  from  a  slender  stick,  12  inches  long,  with  a  la'showanne 
pendent  from  one  end.  The  basket  is  filled  with  tine  meal  shaped  into 
a  mound.  A  cross  is  formed  over  the  mound  with  corn  pollen  and  a 
line  of  pollen  encircles  the  meal,  symbolic  of  the  four  regions  (see 
plate  cxi).  The  basket  and  stick,  which  latter  is  never  freshly  painted, 
are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  undermost  world. 

As  Mu'chailiha'nona  proceeds  with  majestic  step  and  sprinkles  meal 
carried  in  his  belt  lie  is  followed  byr  eight  maidens  in  single  tile,  the  first 
four  carrying  in  the  right  hand  two  ancient  ‘hla'we,  resting  them 
across  the  left  arm,  the  sticks  of  which  are  claimed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  lower  world  by  the  Corn  maidens a  (see  plate 
cxii,  a).  The  others  carry  each  a  mu'et'tone  resting  on  the  left  arm 
and  supported  with  the  right  hand.  These  girls  wear  the  dark  wool 
embroidered  dresses,  white  moccasins  and  leggings,  and  white  blankets 
bordered  in  red  and  blue,  fastened  at  the  upper  ends  and  falling  over 
the  shoulders.  After  advancing  a  short  distance  in  the  plaza,  they 
halt  and  stand  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  line,  facing  west,  and  then 
advance,  passing  around  to  the  north.  When  they  have  all  reached 
the  north  side  of  the  plaza  they  again  halt  and  face  south. 

At  this  time  the  Mu'waiye  appear,  dancing  sidewise,  from  the  east¬ 
ern  covered  way.  The  girls  each  wear  two  mi'hawe  (plural  of  mi'ha), 
the  under  one  having  the  deep  embroidery  at  the  neck,  the  outer  one 
the  deep  border  at  the  bottom.  In  order  to  make  the  blanket  serve  as 
the  short  skirt,  it  is  folded  over  at  the  top  and  held  on  with  an 
embroidered  sash,  the  upper  edge,  which  is  turned  over,  standing  up 
in  a  kind  of  ruffle.  The  sashes  are  tied  at  the  back.  They  wear  fine 
white  deerskin  moccasins  with  black  soles.  The  fflelh'pone  (see  plate 
xxxviii)  is  worn  on  the  head.  Elaborate  necklaces  of  ko'hakwa,  coral, 
and  turquoise,  with  turquoise  earrings  pendent  from  the  necklaces,  are 
worn.  The  boy  has  his  hair  flowing,  with  two  white  Huffy  eagle 
plumes,  one  above  the  other,  hanging  down  the  center  of  the  back,  a 
bunch  of  yellow  parrot  feathers  and  a  white  fluffy  eagle  plume  being 
attached  to  the  scalp  lock.  lie  has  a  yucca  wreath  fancifully  tied  at 
the  side,  and  his  hair  falls  in  bangs  over  his  eyes.  He  wears  an 
embroidered  kilt,  with  a  border  of  blue-green  and  the  game  of  sho'- 
liwe  painted  upon  it,  fastened  at  the  right  side.  A  white  fringed  sash 
and  a  red  belt  are  looped  at  the  right  side  and  a  fox  skin  is  pendent  at 
the  back  of  the  belt.  He  also  wears  earrings  and  a  profusion  of  neck¬ 
laces,  a  silver  bow  wristlet  on  the  left  arm,  blue  yarn  leggings  with 


«The  stems  were  originally  white,  with  foliage  of  delicate  silvery  leaves  resembling  feathers.  When 
the  leaves  disappeared  they  were  replaced  by  feathers  of  the  'hlai'aluko  (sialia  arctica). 
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hanging-,  and  .^Tl^maid  ^  h  ^ith  ®lei£h  bells 

each  hand  (see  plate  c\n  h  ri  ti  ' '  V'  '  a  ^1lu'tsiponea  in 
his  hands.  ■  C)-  The  y°uth  >>.i<b  his  mi'li  between 

with  their  heads,  hands,  and  feet  This  h  i  k  ?erfeCt  time 

the  a'mosi  and  ihe choi  * 

which  consists  of  about  100  men  of  the  ChuWa  ^ 

immediately  behind  them  Tho  '  •  P  kl  W1  Slne>  grouped 

native-woven  shirts  of SLnk  btaok  rehet  fusers, 

green  ribbons  and  ouantities  aJoiae->'  ornamented  with  red  and 
in  the  usual  ^  “e  hf  »P 

et'towe-bearers,  all  beine- adorned  dre88ed  slmilarlT  to  the 

secure  from  relatives  and  friend  ■  TI 1  ^  ne?kIaces  as  they  can 
is  quite  independent  of  the  ‘Hle'wekvve  ai”lngs  ^*th  the  song-,  which 
the  plaza.  The  et'towe  and  ‘h  W  .  Z  °"  .the side  of 
side  of  the  plaza  until  the  M  '  *  .  eaieif5  Inffer  in  line  on  the  north 
they  move  oiZy  ^W  ^17^  T  *  the  Pla^  -hen 

person  frequently  sprinkling-  meaf  into  "them6  ^i”"  each 

by  the  western  way,  proceeding  to  flhn  iZ  leave  the  P^a 

the  et'towe  are  recced by "ifeii  ^  Where 

are  deposited  in  hat  baskets  rm-t  I  nZ  -1  ?  Women*  TheT 

from  north  to  south  in  the  center  of  the  fW  Tt h ’  ^  Hne 

ancient  ‘hla'we  are  laid  nu-n  i  i  ^  f  the  arge  room-  Th<? 

«i.e  tip  ends  pointing « t  1  “•,?"*  Wi,k 

fetish  carries  a  pinch  of  meal  held  in he  left  h  A  .bearer  °f  » 
the  head  and  sprinkles  it  over  the  et'towe  »  u""i  ,0'"  tlmes  aro“nd 
right  hand  and  sprinkled  over  the  fct  k  ?  "  "OW  toke“  »  «>« 

ther  than  the  norlheas tern  corne,  %  H  Pakwe  do  not  proceed  far- 

have  passed  four  times  around  d  clot's  ?  The  •  *"* 

z&zr1* bmes  -  *>  -cbed-rticL^rihtd 


«  The  ‘hIu'>sipone  is  made  like  the  ancient  "hla'we  Th,T7  - - - - 

feathers  take  the  place  of  the  silvery  leaves  The  varim,  °  S  ^  P’Unted  white  and  white  duck 
the  •hln'Wpowe.  The  ‘Hlem'mosona  oTthe  fmter Xor?  ft  f6  Wrapped  111  «’tton  at  the  ends  of 
of  ‘hlu'tsipone),  having  the  white  feathers  and  two  dda'wfrfff ' 8.7nter  two  «hlu'«sipowe  (plural 
m  the  National  Museum.  '  ':t  l  hlai  aluko  plumes,  which  are  now 

b  0ne  faili"ff  t0  sprinkle  the  meal  would  be  troubled  with 
one,  perhaps  many,  would  come."  th  crescenees  and  swellings;  perhaps 
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The  evening  shadows  are  falling  when  the  Mu'waiye  complete  the 
fourth  circuit  around  the  boxes  and  advance  toward  the  western 
entrance.  This  movement  is  the  signal  for  the  spectators  to  hasten 
from  the  plaza  and  stand  in  lines  facing  each  other  on  each  side  of  the 
streets  through  which  the  dancers  are  to  pass,  their  course  being 
through  the  western  entrance  to  a  second  plaza,  thence  to  the  north 
street  and  around  to  the  west  street,  and  down  this  street  to  the  house 
where  the  et'towe  are  deposited.  The  Mu'waiye  dance  every  step  of 
the  way,  as  has  been  described,  to  the  music  of  the  Chu'pakwe,  who 
follow  closely.  It  is  dark  by  the  time  the  Mu'waiye  reach  the  house. 
As  each  girl  is  relieved  of  her  ‘hlu'bipone  it  is  placed  with  an  ancient 
‘hla'we,  and  both  are  passed  before  her  lips  while  she  inhales  all  that 
is  good  from  them,  they  being  then  laid  across  the  basket  from  which 
the  ancient  ‘hla'we  is  taken. 

An  old  woman  removes  the  la'showawe  of  ‘hlai'aluko  feathers  from 
the  hair  of  each  of  the  Mu'waiye  and  it  is  tied  to  the  ancient  ‘hla'we 
with  which  her  lhlu'‘sipowe  are  placed.  The  Mu'waiye  and  choir  take 
in  their  left  hands  meal  from  the  meal  basket  by  the  et'towe  and,  car¬ 
rying  the  hand  from  left  to  right  around  the  head  four  times,  throw 
the  meal  over  the  fetishes  for  physical  purification.  Meal  is  afterward 
taken  in  the  right  hand  and  sprinkled  over  the  et'towe,  with  prayers 
for  food,  raiment,  and  good  health.  The  Mu'waiye  now  have  their 
headdresses,  mi'has,  and  other  paraphernalia  removed  by  the  two 
a'mosi  of  the  Mu'waiye,  and  they  take  their  seats  on  the  south  ledge. 
The  choir  crowd  around  the  fetishes  and  pray.  Each  man  gi\es  a 
la'showanne  of  the  ‘hlai'aluko,  which  he  received  during  the  rehearsals 
of  the  Mu'waiye,  to  the  old  women,  who  attach  them  to  the  ancient 
‘hla'we;  by  this  means  the  ancient  sticks  are  kept  supplied  with  plumes. 
The  masses  gather  from  the  street  and  repeat  the  performance  with 
the  meal,  held  first  in  the  left  hand,  then  in  the  right/'  The  et'towe 
are  now  placed  on  the  north  ledge  of  the  room  and  the  ‘hla'we  and 
‘hlu'‘sipowe  are  stood  against  the  wall,  back  of  the  et'towe. 

On  the  fifth  morning  of  the  ceremonial  the  plastering  is  removed 
from  the  doors  and  windows  leading  from  the  ceremonial  chamber  of 
the  ‘Hle'wekwe  into  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  stone  slabs  which  block 
up  spaces  in  the  north  and  south  walls  when  not  required  to  serve  as 
openings  through  which  the  elite  observe  the  final  ceremony,  are  also 
removed.  The  room  immediately  back  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  is 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  special  guests.  A  smaller  room  beyond 
is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  toggery  by  those  who  are  to  amuse 
the  fraternity  and  guests  previous  to  the  night  ceremonial. 

At  9  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  two  novices  take  seats  on  the  north 

a  Squads  of  drunken  men  and  boys  offering  prayers  and  sprinkling  meal  over  the  fetishes  present  a 
revolting  sight. 
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right  of  thetr  Th°Wa,'f  ‘be  W6St  e"d-  the  fitting-  to  the 

south  s  d  mMwav  ltwe“  thT'?  °'  ““  M  «  * 

••oo,n.  i„  a  “hot  T 

west  of  the  choir  nn  fi1Q  i  j  ie  female  members  sit 

To'nakwe  (Turkey)  To'nashhcw6  m!  1^°  fl°°r‘  The  women  of  the 

clans  have  the  position  ■  fh  *'  •  A,  f61'  ’  and  ^ohikwe  (Dog-wood) 

B.V  10  o-Cook  tCrm  toLZT  ™Uri "/  the  a,fe~.’  ~y! 

with  the  cronies  of  the  old  man  of  th  p  <l..JOUlll]1»  1001,1  ls  al*o  tilled 
leg-ed  clans,  principally  male  ■'  T)  •  *1  ami  -v  and  otbers  °f  the  privi- 

into  ‘he  ceremonial  etemW  ^IteTo^T? ‘“di“g 
group  of  the  women  of  the  family  ,Md  H  °*  "hat  18  £olntf  °n,  and  a 
in  a  side  room,  leoki,,*  It  me  "T*.''™”*  *>“*•»  * 

wall  that  is  made  by  removing J ’  ?  i»  the 

in  this  space.  At  this  time  ft  i  "/  'u£e  stone  slabs  plastered 

monial  chamber  their  dre  ^  I” “  the  cere- 

At  one.  time  th;rc7,t"then  H  17  ridta"°™  “  P°-ble. 
gods).  Ao-ain  one  He'mishnkwe  (certain  anthropic 

the  day.  Their  sonls  and  Der/  n°tcfaed  ^^caricaturing  a  scene  of 
the  spectators.  After  remainin^a'f !” ^  1  ™  COnstant  aPplause  from 
chamber  this  party  visits  th  ^  1110111  ents  1,1  the  ceremonial 

P'-ed.  where  a' ^ mlml^  -0f  l°Y  « 

especally  designated  to  be  present  with  the  ^  ‘W 

zxzL^rkm  besin  ^ 

black  wool  dresses  with  red  belts  heh  Lk  "'°me"  We,U'  their 

their  hair  flowing  with  the  I . .  ..  ks  and  arnis  uncovered  and 

women  have  elaborate  ,  eel-  “  T* ‘helr  ^  Both  the  men  and 
and  rings.  the^oir  W  “  tb  T"  wea''  sil™'  bangles 

-r1;— 

and  they  take  position  on  the  H  WT“  replaced  others, 

two  eagle-wing-  plumes  in  the  right  hand  On  two  or  thr  1 

•t  is  noticed  that  the  plumes  an,  held  in  the  left  hand ThTuT" 

3?  z  “  r  rti  r  zz 

groups  have  served  ^  ^  ‘™ 

the  place  of  the  catchers.  There  are  usuadv  L  f  “e  novtees  in 

th* floor  at  - - . *  \z;:!:t:zz 
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to  the  east  and  then  to  the  west,  the  dancers  facing  first  south  and 
then  north.  The  members  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  dance  between  these 
lines.  The  Tllem'mosona  is  the  first  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  on  the  floor. 
He  swallows  his  sword  several  times  while  dancing.  He  is  followed 
by  the  aged  warrior,  who  runs  his  sword,  which  has  the  arrow 
point,  a  number  of  times  down  his  throat.  The  dancing  is  more 
violent  on  this  occasion  than  in  the  plaza,  and  therefore  the  sword 
swallowing  more  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  officers  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  are  followed  to  the  floor  by  all  the  members  (except  two  or 
three  young  children),  generally  two  at  a  time,  sometimes  three. 
Some  hold  the  sword  down  the  throat  twent}-  seconds,  others  ten 
seconds,  the  usual  time  being  five  seconds.  One  man  holds  two 
swords  at  once  in  his  throat  seven  seconds.  On  three  occasions  the 
swords  are  run  down  one  another’s  throats  during  the  most  violent 
motions  of  the  dance."  Toward  the  close  of  the  dance  a  director  of 
the  Mu'waiye  visits  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  and  joins  in  the  dance. 

The  novices  do  not  take  their  seats  from  the  beginning  to  the  close 
of  the  night  ceremonial.  The  male  novice  becomes  so  exhausted  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  as  to  be  in  danger  of  fainting,6  and  a  small  blanket  is 
laid  under  his  feet  as  a  rest  for  them.  Popcorn  water  and  the  red 
medicine  previously  referred  to  are  drunk  frequently  during  the  night, 
and  one  or  two  members  of  the  choir  are  stimulated  with  whisky 
brought  in  by  the  old  woman  of  the  house.  Shortly  after  midnight 
the  drinking  of  whisky  begins  in  the  back  room.  It  is  dealt  in  by 
both  male  and  female  members  of  the  family.  One  woman  buys  a 
horse  with  a  small  glass  of  whisky  and  a  handsome  string  of  beads 
with  half  a  glass.  The  morning  star  is  carefully  watched  for,  and  its 
appearance  above  the  horizon  is  the  signal  for  the  ceremonies  in  the 
chamber  to  cease.  The  aged  warrior  closes  the  dance,  holding  the 
po'nepoyanne e  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  left. 

The  ‘Hle'wekwe  and  dancers  now  leave  for  the  house  where  the 
et'-towe  were  placed  and  those  who  are  not  too  drunk  to  stand  venture 
from  the  back  room  into  the  ceremonial  chamber  and  join  in  drunken 
revelry.  Though  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  guests  in  the  house  of 
the  et'towe  during  the  night  is,  in  a  quiet  way,  most  insinuating  and 
indecorous,  those  associated  with  the  fetishes  perform  their  duties  in 
great  seriousness.  The  four  et'towe  are  still  side  by  side  in  their 
baskets  of  meal  on  the  ledge  on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  about  mid¬ 
way.  The  aged  woman  having  charge  of  the  et'tone  of  the  Ai'yaho’kwe 
clan  sits  west  of  the  line  of  et'towe,  and  the  old  woman  having  charge  of 
the  et'tone  of  the  To'nashikwe  clan  sits  on  her  right,  the  bearers  of 

u  While  accidents  seldom  happen  from  swallowing  the  sword,  death  is  sometimes  the  result.  This 
is  attributed  to  a  bad  heart  or  to  the  unfortunate  having  been  touched  by  another. 

t>Such  an  exhibition  of  weakness,  were  he  to  succumb,  would  be  unfortunate  for  his  standing  in 
the  fraternity. 

<"See  p.  417,  note  a. 
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WeLW°xS 

trr* -  4 

£  “cxt’and  f«  o'1'*''  two-h.u'Wp;we.bear6r8~tt,‘htehaee mM'Xe 

Szrt&tr  “kh  sit  «-**>  * 

tratenmy  grouping  themselves  near  the  boxes.  The'  four  m  l 

i:h:C  a 

lino,  also  faeing'east .  T| "  u"  ef  of  TSe  "  "T!  **“d  hefore  this 
them  with  «  h  V  e  1  the  fratermtj  fathers  are  behind 

:PtZ^ 

thuLrnS-  ^  Tg!lng  C6aSeS  and  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  receives  the 

n  o  ona  prays  over  them  the  old  women  carry  the  et'towe  afd  he* 
Mu  wa.ye  carry  the  ‘hla'we  to  the  houses  where  thev  are  k It 
of  the  hla'we  being-  deposited  with  each  et'tone.  The ‘Hlem'mos  '° 
accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe,  carries  the  w’ 

b  t  "h  '!  baSket  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe 
but  afterward  removes  it  from  the  basket  and  lavs  it  on  thn  I  i  ’ 
upon  which  he  first  sprinkles  meal.  He  now  it^J^e  oht  e  S 
plumes  from  across  the  bowl  of  medicine  water,  shaking  the  polfen 
horn  the  plumes  into  the  water,  and  administers  the  water  from 
sie  to  each  member  of  the  household,  including  the  infants  The 

drinker  says:  “Ta‘chumo  (father).”  The  ‘Hlem'mosnn  r 
“Cha'limn  »  i?  i  ,  niem  mosona  replies: 

[\mo  ■lnI<,1);  Each  one  "OW  takes  meal  in  the  left  hand  from 

e  pottery  meal  basket  and,  waving  the  hand  around  the  head  from 

left  to  right  four  times,  throws  it  upon  the  et'tone  for  physical  puri 

hcation  and  good  health.  Meal  is  afterward  taken  with  the  right 
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hand  and  sprinkled  on  the  et'tone,  that  one  may  not  die,  but  grow  old 
and  sleep,  to  wake  as  a  little  child  in  Ko'thluwala'wa  (abiding  place  of 
the  Council  of  the  Gods),  where  the  Zunis  go  for  a  time  after  death. 
During  the  prayers  the  women  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  clans  of 
the  novices  are  bringing  large  bowls  of  food,  and  the  center  of  the 
tioor  soon  bears  evidence  of  preparation  for  an  elaborate  feast.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayers  over  the  ‘hle'et'tone,  We'wha,  not  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  but  a  member  of  the  house,  addressing  the 
assemblage,  in  the  presence  of  the  guests  of  the  night,  says: 

“My  children,  those  of  you  who  would  be  members  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  the  ‘Hle'weke,  prepare  corn  meal  and  choose  a  father,  that  you 
may  become  one  of  them.  In  live  worlds  below  all  was  dark;  in  live 
worlds  below  all  was  unclean.  The  ‘kia'et'tone,  chu'et'tone,  mu'et'tone, 
and  ‘hle'et'tone  came  up  to  the  light  of  the  Sun  Father  and  passed  to 
the  land  of  the  creation  of  the  gods,  our  children  becoming  gods; 
but  first  those  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  were  water  snakes,  tortoises,  frogs, 
and  tadpoles.  ‘Kia'et'tone  and  chu'et'tone  passed  to  Hal'ona,  but 
‘hle'et'tone  and  mu'et'tone  traveled  with  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  by  the  far 
north  road  to  Shi'papolima  and  the  house  of  Po'shaiyanki,  where  we 
lived  four  years  [time  periods],  and  after  that  time  we  arose  and  trav¬ 
eled  to  the  west  and  made  our  home  at  To'yakwi  ‘kiai'akwi  [Nutria 
spring  place],  where  we  lived  four  years,  and  again  we  arose  and  passed 
to  the  west  to  Top'apkwlnna  [Black  rocks].  Here  the  ‘Hlem'mosona 
spoke  to  us  saying:  ‘  I  am  old.  I  will  go  no  farther.  Here  I  shall 
make  my  home  for  all  time.  Now  we  are  near  I'tiwanna;  I  will  goon 
farther  with  you.’  Addressing  his  deputy,  he  said:  ‘  I  give  to  you  my 
pok'et'tone  [the  ancient  sword].  You  [referring  to  others  of  his  fra¬ 
ternity]  will  go  to  Hal'ona  I'tiwanna  [ant  middle  place],  and  when  you 
wish  snows  and  cold  rains  make  te'likinawe  and  bring  them  hither  [to 
the  spring]  and  I  will  receive  them  and  carry  them  to  the  Kok'ko 
A'wan  [Council  of  the  Gods],  at  Ko'thluwala'wa,  for  the  road  from 
mv  house  here  leads  to  that  house. 

Thanks  are  now  given  for  the  food,  and  after  making  the  proper 
offering  to  the  dead  of  the  fraternity  all  enjoy  the  feast.  Then  the 
ceremonies  close. 

The  ‘Hlem'mosona  returns  the  ‘hle'et'tone  with  its  associated  fetishes, 
including  the  bows  and  arrows,  to  its  chamber  in  a  house  of  the  ‘Ko“- 
loktakwe  clan.  He  carries  the  sword  blades  in  the  cougar-skin  sack 
to  his  home.  The  basket  and  slender  stick  which  is  attached,  carried 
by  Much  ailiha'nona,  the  ancient  bowl  and  bear’s  feet  skins,  the  stone 
fetishes,  and  the  sword  handles  are  kept  in  a  back  storage  room  of  the 
ceremonial  house.6 


a  The  writer  has  given  such  portion  of  the  prayer  as  she  was  able  to  hear. 

»  A  large  stone  cougar,  brought  out  only  in  cases  of  severe  illness,  is  secreted  beneath  plastering  in 
a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  ceremonial  chamber. 
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Alter  the  close  of  the  moraine-  feast  the  tphi' 
such  members  of  the  frateraitv”,  l  i  /  nawe  are  carried  by 
their  homes,  and  later  in  1 °  °'5  the  ^PPdashiwa.mi  to 
of  the  Gods  of  War  which  „  ™01  "ln§  ley  are  taken  to  fche  shrines 
Bad,  shrine  is  *T  *** 

«orth,  with  it,  aceompanrtrT  sir  Lt  f  teld'“a"fi  *«  the 

<he  aged  warrior  of  the  :Hl?wekwe  ‘‘‘""t  by 

shrines  are  as  follow^-  a  1'0k  •  ifi  ,  .  *  *  ^hg  names  of  these 

west  shrine;  llhala  at  shrine;  Ha'wikonakwi! 

«ir);  To'nashi  an  te-khpoaklr  et"tlril  “if  *bf?  <*•  P** 
elevated  g-round  Thpv  .««  i  *  '  llne-  These  shrines  are  on 

east  ,'delovered  b^^°‘ ""**”>»*  **<*  »»  «b. 
the  others.  It  is  in  horse -h  1  i-  ,  ,SOuth  ;shnne  is  superior  to 
dome-like  top.  On  removing  theflab  at"  j  *1'^  St°"eS>  with  a 
aide  many  prayer  plumes  are  seen  planted  .™‘'ance  0,1  tlle  cast 
tehl'nawe  for  the  Zenith  and  \Cd  P  ,  d  1,6  gl'°"n<L  The 
The  tehl'nawe.  beim,  taller  iff  "®1?epfl‘ed  at  th"  ««*  shrine. 

°“  "»  ?“**>  against  the  walls  T™  *"  P‘aeed 

side  to  make  room  Z  LC  *  th'™  “le"'  *  one 

Ihe  la'showawe  worn  l>v  flio  Q',>o  ■  i 
A'pi-liishiwanni  and  those  worn  hv  h  ,  a  T80”0'*^  of  the 
the  Mu'tvaiye  are  n.ade  L’  a  ’  !  ”  m091  “nd  a'™sonO“kia  of 

monies,  the  paternal  parent  I  broth  ^  °*  olosi»«  «re- 

women.  The  plumes  of  the  f  .  preparing  those  for  the 

with  prayers  to  the  u'wannam  A'l'llhi?''  “y ]  p!anted  in  the  fields 
deceased  members  of  thp  nn  •  .V^  '^nni  (rain-maker  warriors), 

are  offered  in  the*  ZulTe  t  1  f 

"  hid,  bring  rains  and  fructification,  with ^  prayers  t  ^ 
winter  rains.  The  two  men  «,nH  ti  P layers  toi  snows  and 

their  plumes.  tbe  W°men  8'°  separately  to  plant 

the  newly  initiated  member  accompanies  the  fraterndy  afcrT  h"‘t 
at  initiation  arejtept  until  planting  time  and  the,!  pE  intte"  S 

23  eth— 04 - 31 
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with  the  other  corn.  On  the  return  from  plume  planting  the  novice's 
head  is  bathed  in  yucca  suds  by  the  wife  or  female  relative  of  the  fra- 
ternity  father,  and  a  feast  is  enjoyed  at  the  fraternity  father’s  house. 

FEBRUARY  CEREMONIAL  OF  THE  ‘hLE'wEKWE 

The  January  ceremonial  is  repeated  in  February  with  but  slight 
variation.  If  no  members  are  to  be  received,  the  initiation  ceremo¬ 
nies  are  omitted  and  the  decorations  are  left  off  the  west  wall  of  the 
ceremonial  chamber.  Instead  of  the  black  breechcloth  seen  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  a  white  embroidered  kilt  held  on  by  a  white  embroidered  sash 
and  a  woman’s  red  belt  is  worn,  with  a  fox  skin  pendent  at  the  back. 
The  fraternity  dance  once  in  the  plaza  after  the  early  ceremony  with 
the  et/towe  and  return  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  for  their  morning 
meal.  At  noon  the  two  a'mosi  of  the  circle  dance  visit  the  plaza  b}’  the 
western  street.  The  leader  carries  a  small  purple  wicker  basket  of 
meal,  such  as  was  used  in  the  January  ceremonial;  the  other  carries 
the  tehl'nawe.  The  bearer  of  the  tehl'nawe  takes  his  position  south¬ 
east  of  the  boxes,  and  the  leader  places  the  basket  in  his  right  hand, 
and  then  removes  the  notched  sticks  and  bones  from  the  boxes,  laying 
them  upon  the  ground,  reverses  the  position  of  the  boxes,  placing  the 
larger  one  south  of  the  other,  and,  taking  the  small  basket  of  meal 
deposits  it  under  the  larger  box,  and  leaves  the  plaza  by  the  route 
he  entered.  In  a  few  moments  three  musicians  arrive  and  sit  by 
the  boxes,  and  the  Tllem'mosona,  carrying  the  original  sword  and 
one  with  a  feathered  handle,  appears  through  the  eastern  covered 
way  and  repeats  the  swallowing  of  the  swords  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
viously  described.  After  making  the  circuit  he  stops  again  at  the 
north  end  and  swallows  first  the  sword  with  feathered  handle  and  after¬ 
ward  the  ancient  sword.  The  swallowing  of  the  swords  is  repeated  at 
the  six  points,  but  he  makes  the  circuit  each  time  before  swallowing 
them.  After  the  sword-swallowing  is  repeated  at  the  six  regions  the 
Tllem'mosona  stands  before  the  boxes  and,  facing  them,  waves  the 
swords  over  the  boxes  to  the  six  regions  and  prays.  At  the  close  of 
the  prayer  the  swords  are  carried  in  a  circle  over  the  boxes,  brought 
to  the  lips,  and  all  that  is  good  in  them  is  inhaled.  The  musicians 
pray  aloud  at  the  same  time.  The  retired  ‘Hlem'mosona  stands  at 
the  western  entrance  and  observes  the  ceremony  with  the  deepest 
interest.  As  soon  as  the  Tllem'mosona  leaves  the  plaza  the  circle 
dance  begins. 

Before  2  o’clock  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  are  assembled  in  the  plaza  to 
dance.  The  women  carry  two  eagle-wing  feathers  in  the  right 
hand,  the  sword  in  the  left,  except  in  the  case  of  the  most  expert 
female  sword-swallower,  who  has  a  sword  in  each  hand.  The  Tlle'- 
wekwe  dance  three  times  in  the  plaza,  and  during  the  third  dance 
the  leader,  who  is  midway  the  dancers,  takes  from  his  th ree  frater- 
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he  runs  four  rdITne  aftt'the'Th"  ^a™  in  Succession-  Anally 
four  to  remain  sever.,  I  '  ,  th  ?hfr’  down  his  thl’oat,  allows  the 

same  time !  The rrelr-  ,"S  T  U  at  the 

standing  before  the  hoxe/J  pt/nTwtrhetave^h™"1^ T”* 
the  boxes  and  draws  the  sacred  breath  (see  l7e  r^  7n  7" 
return  from  the  last  plaza  dance  the  ‘MleVe  we  f  V  their 
■at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  running  east  and^est  p-mbT TV? 

the  momhoftt11 ftatera^chTd'tf 't  P'aCeS  Kb 

t0^;-:d  "Tr  t0  ”ake  "*  H«le  child  lIdKoTh"wat’waUt 

January  Tw^  ^ f  h  dMCrib*d  in  the 

«'hite  buckskins 

kets.  The  male  noviee  wL  J  the  8acred  embroidered  blan- 

January,  now  has  his  place  amo  'n  ,ont  of  the  group  of  singers  in 
'  member  of  the  Dogwood  oUn  lead*  t^tWatfd^laVe 

houesemof  h~Mr°efthte  '""''I**  T'  ““ 

the  January  cerenunAl  °  “  ,bo*'  deSCribed  *«  «*  -count  of 

ex^^rArXo™^anU‘7;  18S7’  with  few 

brother  of  ’a  ptdmini,  member  o^l  <”7.  *°  ^ ^  of  “  adopted 
where  the  fraternity  holds  it  f-'  **  <>lnit^  an<1  aIso  °f  the  house 

Plaza,  and  the 

‘Hliim'mosona  and  his  warrior  Th  ?m-  ■*“"  was  b.v  the 
alone  and  swallowed  his  swords-  fi  *  mosona  first  appeared 

Ho,  both  swallowed  C°W  with  a 

rior  ltd,’!  1  •  A  swoids  and  others  carried  by  the  war 

sat  on  a  chair  in  the  ea'fenTofMe  ""  ^  PIaceof  cat^er 

young-  girl,  sat  on  a  blanket  spread  ontheY""  “  wh°  was  a 

his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  The  fraternity  °T  1  .”S  teet;  lie  had 

lines.  The  ceremony  of  presenting- tlwmi'h^q  "I  tW°  °PposinS 

occurred  exactly  as  before  described  wff’  pi'a-ver  PIumes 

worn  by  the  men  instead  of  ihe  daf  o  es  ^  ™ 

the  group  of  ‘Hle'wekwe  who  appeared  in  the  IZT  ?%****** 
ceremony.  1  tae  P  aza  at  the  sunset 

ORDER  OF  THE  KIa'lAWo  «  (SPRUCE  TREE) 

“'t110  occurs  in  Feb™r-'-  “• 
r„Ttr-  The “ b ^ iSS: -2^; 

K::tK.rn^<Wiw  -**■« - 


long  a  member  of  the  'Hle'- 


«  Pseudotsuga  douglassii. 
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wekwe  before  joining  the  Kni'lalsilo.  He  is  usually  requested  by  the 
‘Hlem'mosona  to  join  the  order.  If  he  consents,  the  ‘Hlem'mosona,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  ceremonial,  selects  a  director  to  conduct  a  party 
to  collect  spruce  trees.  The  ‘Hlem'mosona  places  meal  in  the  palm  of 
the  man’s  left  hand  and  directs  him  to  go  the  same  day  for  the  trees. 
The  man  afterward  wraps  the  meal  in  a  corn  husk.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  six  men  of  the  fraternity,  who  assist  in  cutting  and  bringing 
to  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  trees,  which  are  always  collected  south 
of  the  village,  since  the  distance  in  other  directions  to  such  trees  as 
they  wish  is  much  greater.  The  leader  or  director  ascends  a  tall  tree 
and  attaches  a  la'showanne  of  a  single  dully  eagle  plume  to  the  tip 
of  the  top  branch,  saying:  “I  wish  the  kia'lalsilo  for  the  ‘Hle'wekwe; 
in  a  little  while  we  will  dance.  I  ask  that  ourselves  may  not  be  made 
ill  by  swallowing  the  kia'la*silo.  I  pay  you  with  this  la'showanne.” 
When  he  descends  from  the  tree  the  men  sprinkle  its  base  with  meal 
from  the  corn  husk  and  look  about  for  the  best  tree  near  it,  since  it 
is  not  necessary  to  choose  the  tree  nearest  the  one  with  the  plume. 
The  selected  tree  is  supposed  to  be  cut  down  with  an  ancient  stone  ax, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  modern  ax  is  also  secretly  used.  The  same 
ancient  ax  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  cutting  the  other  trees,  one  for 
each  member  of  the  order  and  one  for  the  novice.  The  trees,  which 
are  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  12  to  15  feet  high,  are  transported 
crosswise  on  the  backs  of  the  men  by  ropes  which  pass  around  the 
forehead.  Though  the  distance  is  several  miles,  they  must  always 
make  this  trip  on  foot. 

During  the  absence  of  the  tree-collectors  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  asks  the 
novice,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  he  asks  each  one  separately, 
whom  he  wishes  for  a  fraternity  father.  He  replies,  “I  do  not 
know.”  Then  one  is  chosen  by  the  ‘Hlem'mosona,  who  takes  meal 
from  the  basket,  places  it  in  a  corn  husk,  folds  the  husk,  and,  stoop¬ 
ing  before  the  chosen  fraternity  father,  who  remains  seated,  lays  the 
package  in  his  hands;  clasping  the  man’s  folded  hands  he  offers  up  a 
prayer.  The  fraternity  father  afterward  distributes  a  pinch  of  this 
meal  to  each  of  the  women  of  his  clan,  as  mentioned  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  initiation  into  the  Sword  order. 

At  sunrise  the  work  of  making  the  sword  at  the  butt  of  the  tree 
begins.  The  first  chip  from  each  tree  is  cut  with  the  stone  ax  by  the 
man  who  acted  as  director  to  the  tree-collectors,  and  the  tree  is  passed 
on  to  the  man  who  is  to  use  it  in  the  dance,  and  he  fashions  the  sword. 
A  lien  the  swords  are  completed  each  maker  attaches  to  the  top 
branch  of  the  tree  a  la'showanne,  composed  of  a  turkey  feather,  an 
eagle  plume,  and  feathers  from  the  birds  of  the  six  regions.  The 
tree  director  gives  a  bit  of  root  medicine  to  each  one,  the  same  as  that 
placed  in  the  novice’s  mouth  at  initiation  into  the  Sword  order,  and 
they  chew  this  and  draw  their  swords  through  the  mouth  four  times 
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to  cover  them  with  the  medicine.  The  trees  are  now  hung-  to  the 
tatters,  except  the  one  made  by  the  fraternity  father  for  the  novice 
who  also  makes  one  tor  himself.  This  tree  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  with  the  sword  end  pointing  west. 

At  sunset  the  fraternity,  including,  as  before,  the  women  who  are 
on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  stand  and  sing.  After  one  song  Tor 
snows  and  rams  the  tree  director  puts  a  bit  of  the  root  medicine  into 
ic  mouth  o  the  fraternity  father,  who  stands  before  the  collection  of 
fetishes  at  the  west  end  of  the  room.  After  receiving  the  me^cine 
he  fraternity father  takes  the  novice  by  the  left  wrist  mid  leads  him 
se  to  the  ladder,  standing  south  of  the  novice,  while  both  face  west 
pepping  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  fraternity  father  lifts  the  tree 

the  h  AcV  Z  anting  downward,  passes  the  top  out  through 
the  hatchway,  and  hands,  the  tree  to  the  novice,  who  facino-  south 

fmtSvtfaStrllOWltbe  SWO;;1’  but  fails-  The  tree  is  returned  to  the 
emit}  father  and  he  swallows  the  sword.  After  three  songs  for 

.nows  and  rains  the  fraternity  father  places  the  tree  with  the  ofherT 
and  the  men  smoke,  the  novice  joining  the 


rp,  ,  -  j . s  group. 

he  trees  are  carried  to  the  plaza  on  the  fifth  dav,  when  the  sword 
e,,’ds  “re  swallowed  during  the  dances.  After  the  dances  the  trees  are 

■rnd  after  th'" ^  rer  elel’ated  P°Siti011  in  tbe  ceremonial  chamber, 
•md  attei  the  early  morning  ceremony  they  are  carried  on  the  backs 

*  ,me"  (dlfferent  lnen  I1'0™  those  who  brought  them)  to  a  mesa 
about  d  miles  north  of  the  village,  where  the  trees  are  laid  upon  the 
f  ound  w  ith  the  sword  ends  pointing  to  the  west.  Meal  is  sprinkled 
over  the  trees  and  prayers  are  offered  for  snows,  rains,  and  the  gem 

on  tlK°l,r  ''V6?16'  Whe”  ‘ho  novice’s  head  is  bathed, 

on  he  fifth  morning,  the  fraternity  father  presents  him  with  a  tew 

yaids  of  calico  or  some  simple  gift,  this  being  the  only  gift  from  the. 
fraternity  father  to  the  novice. 

Ma  ke  ‘hlan'nakwe  (Great  Fire  Fraternity) 

K„H|eo“bl"k’-  'hJ“n'nakwo  (Gneat  Fire  fraternity),  has  three  orders: 

'  ’ .  Jn  “s  eat  which  is  under  the  patronage  of  three 
anthropic  gods  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na,  Shits'nkia,  and  Kwe'lele;  I'wen- 
ash  nawe  (knowledge  of  sucking)  or  O'naya'nakia”  (Mystery  medicine) 
a, Hi  Ma  ke  Hlan'na  (Great  Fire).  The  latter  order'  lias  several  div  - 
■SIOIIS-I  .aim,  hie  (Sword),  Klamilo  (Spruce),  Sho'tikianna (Arrow)," 
laotiw-e  Navaho  dance),  and  Po'sikishH  (commonlv  interpreted 
spruce  tree),  flic  officers  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  consist  of  a 

tep  re,,,vin!  p,nur,“”"  -"t  ■'«  ™ 

‘S  SuTZ. — - “— *»  - 

.won,  ,le  Po-MI.au  „„  ,f,hl  ^  “* 
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mo'sona  (director)  of  the  fraternity,  pe'kwin  (deputy)  to  the  director, 
a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine  water),  a'kwape'kwin  (deputy)  to  the 
a'kwamosi,  ‘hlem'mosona  (wood  director;  the  order,  however,  is  known 
as  the  sword,  the  blade  being1  made  of  wood,  hence  the  name),  te'hai‘- 
toy'nona  (music-maker,  flutist),  pi'alashiwanni  (warrior),  a'lunakwe 
(walking  about),  general  managers,  and  couriers. 

‘‘Long,  long  ago”  two  members  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity,  one 
belonging  to  the  Eagle  clan,  the  other  to  the  Badger  clan,  went  to  the 
northeast  and  there  met  the  Ke'pachu a  (buckskin  Navahos),  whom 
they  found  to  have  a  language  similar  to  their  own;  and  these  people 
understood  mystery  medicine,  it'sepcho,  sword  swallowing,  and  arrow 
swallowing.  The  two  A'shiwi  returned  to  their  village,  bringing 
songs  from  the  Ke'pachu,  and  since  that  time  the  Great  Fire  fraternity 
have  sung  only  the  songs  of  the  Ke'pachu,  and  the  a'kwamosi  has 
been  of  the  Eagle  clan  or  child  of  the  clan6  and  his  pe'kwin  of  the  same 
clan.  The  sword  director  has  been  of  the  Badger  clan  or  a  child  of 
this  clan  and  his  pe'kwin  of  the  same  clan. 

The  following  stanzas  are  in  the  Ke'pachu  tongue: c 

SONG  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PRACTICING  OP  MYSTERY  MEDICINE 

I 

Eniniya7  achu'yia  tai'wayaia7  tai'wayaia7  Ta/kuluwaye  tai'wayaia7  eni/niya/ 
eni'yaia7. 

Ya'eniya  eniyae'na  ya/eniya/  eniya7  aha'ena7  Hea/  ya'eniya7  hea'ena  hea/ena 
hea'ena  hea'ena  hea'heya  Hea'heya  ena/  ena7  hea'ena7. 

II 

Eya7  henia7  eyaha7  henia7  eya7  eya7  he . na/  Eyaha/  eyaha7  he . na7 

hena7  eniya7  yaha7  ena7  yaha'e . na7. 

Eyaha/  eyahena7  eyaha7  eyahena7  eyahena'  eyaha'  e . yaha'hena'. 

Evaha7  ahena7  eyahena7  eyahe . na'. 

SONGS  USED  IN  THE  SWORD-SWALLOWING  CEREMONY 

I 

Ai..yi/_.yL.yi._yi  ye. .he. .ena7  ai. .yi7. .yi. .vi  ye. .he. .ena7  ai7yi. .ye. .he. . 
ena7  aiyi.  .ye.  .he.  .ena7  eni..ya..he7  ya7..he..na  ya7hena  akulawa7  ni'yashi 
kulape'hu  i7tati7niye  'si7ita  pi'iinni'hle  ‘si7ita  nichihlhkai  'si'ita  tanilth  ki'ishi  shi7shi 
ye'la 'si'ita  tanilth  ki7ishi  ai7i..yi..yi  ye.  .he.  .ena7  ai7i.  .ye.  .he.  .ena7  eniya  hoi. 

II 

Ilea7  le7ya  ena7  hea7  liea7  ena7  hea7  ena7  hea7  ena7  hea7  ena7  ya  ena7  hee7. 

Ni7ye  kachfi7  ku'na7  niye7  ku'lawa  ine7  aye  kache7  pi7annilhle  seya7taspa  alth7su 
na7si  yaye7  hena7  tuhu7  yi7ta  eniya7  Ya  eniya7  he  eniya7  ku7lawa. 


<i  Ive  from  kffm'me  buckskin;  pachu,  one  who  wears  the  hair  brushed  back.  The  Zufii  name  for 
Navaho  is  A'pachu,  singular  pa'chin,  these  Indians  wearing  their  hair  back  from  the  face. 
b  See  List  of  clans. 

c  The  writer  was  not  aware  until  a  short  time  before  her  departure  from  Zufii,  in  1902,  that  the 
Great  Fire  fraternity  songs  were  not  in  Zufii  but  in  the  “  Ke'pachu”  tongue,  since  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  words  amid  the  din  of  rattle  and  drum. 
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ORDER  OF  KOIv'KO  ‘HLAN'NA 

\\  hile  this  order  is  known  as  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  (Great  God)  there  are 

and^"1  M°P1CRg°dS  asSOciated  with  Kok'ko ‘hlan'na,  Shits'ukla 
an  Kwe  lele  who  are  supposed  to  live  in  the  east  near  Shhpapolima  « 
home  ot  Po'shaiyanki,  the  Zuni  culture  hero. 

I  he  order  of  Kok'ko ‘hlan'na  can  be  joined  only  when  these  nods 
are  summoned  to  the  village  by  an  illness  which  produces  swellino- 
an}  pait  of  the  body.  They  possess  great  power  over  such  maladies 
but  must  not  be  called  upon  until  all  other  efforts  have  failed  to  effect 

The  following  story  is  implicitly  believed  bv  the  Zunis- 

ssas-SS^SSSSs:: 

business?”  Shumai/koli  rpnli^a-  10  are  you,  and  what  is  your 

“Well,”  said  Kok'ko ‘hlan'na  “I  I  °  a,'e  ,you’  and  what  if*  your  business?” 

....  bodyo,  the  Shiup.PtoU,  w“„"Ln  C,.  to  :we”af„^?r„ehifrVe'' 

™trjZl7y°m'  Tfine"  ”d  «*  “'ered  ’.he  k'oht  £&£ 

bodk  tehTt  it  Tu  T  his  and  „r™  and  every  part ..[  t  “ 

maasms 

another!  to  h°™e'”  The“  *»*  >—  *»  «*  ti.ne  lived  near  ol 

When  a  member  of  the  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  wishes  another  to  join  his 
Older  he  makes  known  to  him  his  wish.  If  the  one  invited  Lents 
he  carries  meal  wrapped  in  a  corn  husk  to  the  member,  who  becomes 
tiaternity  father  of  the  novice;  but  should  the  novice  already 

be  a  member  ot  another  order  of  the  fraternity,  the  meal  o-ift  is  ntt 
necessary.  ^  9  1UL 

Ceremony  for  the  Cure  of  Sore  Throat 

A  ceremonial  to  cure  a  sore  and  badly  swollen  throat,  observed  by 
the  wuter  in  1891,  is  here  described: 

Kok  ko  ‘hlan'na,  Shits'ukla,  and  Kwe'lele  (see  plates  xxvi  xxvii 
and  cxv  arrive  near  sunset  and  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  house  of 
he  invalid  who  is  a  young  man.  This  is  the  signal  for  the  patient 
to  be  placed  on  a  pallet  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  half-reclin- 
ing  body,  facing  east,  is  supported  by  the  chosen  fraternity  father 
who  must,  of  course,  be  a  member  of  the  order  of  Kok'ko ‘hlan'na’ 
Only  the  patient  and  members  of  this  order  may  be  present  The 


«See  p.  407. 
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invalid  is  nude,  except  the  breechcloth.  When  the  patient  is  a 
female  she  wears  the  usual  clothes  minus  the  pi'toni  (a  piece  tied 
in  front  and  falling  over  the  back).  The  male  members  of  the 
order  group  at  the  south  wall  and  midway,  facing  the  choir.  The 
female  members  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Blankets 
are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  dressing  room  for  the  personators 
of  the  gods  at  the  east  end  of  the  room.  The  gods  stamp  and 
dance  on  the  roof  until  it  is  time  to  descend  through  the  hatchway 
into  the  chamber  below,  the  custom  being  to  enter  the  house  about 
dusk.  Shits'ukia  (warrior  or  aid  to  Kok'ko  'hlan'na)  carries  giant 
yucca  in  the  left  hand  and  a  rhombus  in  the  right.  Kwe'lele  carries 
the  yucca  in  the  right  hand  and  in  the  left  sticks  for  producing  tire  by 
friction  and  an  unlighted  cedar  brand.  Shits'ukia  precedes  Kok'ko 
'hlan'na,  who  carries  giant  yucca  in  each  hand,  down  the  ladder,  as  he 
always  leads  this  god,  who  has  tiny  eyes.0 

A  female  member  of  the  order,  holding  her  mi'li  (insignia  of  the 
Mystery  medicine  order)  and  sacred  meal  basket,  sprinkles  meal  as  she 
leads  the  gods  from  the  roof  to  the  room;  passing  from  left  to  right, 
they  encircle  the  patient  four  times,  the  choir  singing  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  rattle  and  pottery  drum.  Upon  halting,  Shits'ukia,  taking- 
meal  from  his  belt,  runs  a  line  with  his  four  fingers  across  the  bod}rto 
the  waist,  beginning  at  the  left  shoulder  of  the  patient;  and  Kok'ko 
‘hlan'na,  standing  before  the  patient,  places  his  hands  to  the  middle  of 
his  own  forehead,  as  he  clasps  the  yucca  in  both  hands  and  then  runs  it 
over  the  meal  lines  indicated  by  Shits'ukia.  Kwe'lele  simply  passes 
around  the  patient;  but  should  Kwe'lele  be  chosen  by  the  patient 
instead  of  the  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na,  the  places  of  these  two  gods  would  be 
reversed.  The  gods  again  pass  around  the  invalid,  and  Shits'ukia 
draws  the  meal  lines  from  the  right  shoulder  across  to  the  waist,  and 
Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  repeats  the  strokes  with  the  yucca.  Again  the}-  encir¬ 
cle  the  patient,  and  the  lines  are  drawn  from  left  to  right  across  the 
knees,  which  are  close  together,  and  the  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  repeats  the 
motion  with  the  yucca.  After  another  round,  Shits'ukia  draws  lines 
of  meal  from  right  to  left  over  the  knees,  and  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  brings 
the  yucca  over,  and  again  the  meal  lines  are  made  across  the  back. 
Instead  of  beginning  at  the  shoulders  in  crossing  the  back,  he  begins 
at  the  waist,  running  the  lines  upward  to  the  shoulder.  The  yucca 
always  follows  the  meal  lines.  After  the  back  is  crossed  the  arms  of 
the  patient  are  extended  forward  and  kept  close  together  while  the}T 
are  crossed  with  the  meal  and  yucca.  The  palms  of  the  hands  are 
turned  upward  and  crossed  together  in  the  same  way.  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na 
now  stands  at  the  side  of  the  patient,  and  removing  his  mask  hands 
it  to  the  patient’s  fraternity  father,  who  places  it  over  the  invalid’s 


«A  pregnant woman  avoids  looking  upon  the  mask  of  Kok'ko 'hlan'na,  that  her  child  may  not 
have  small  eyes,  since  the  Zufiis  regard  large  eyes  as  a  mark  of  beauty. 
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ribbon,  three  of  which  are  in  ring  form  while  the  fourth  is  a  perforated 
disk.  Holding  his  hands  close  together  Kwe'lele,  bending  forward, 
moves  them  over  the  patient  from  the  head  down  the  e'en  ter  of  the  body 
to  the  feet.  He  now  stands  at  each  side  of  the  shoulders  and  runs  his 
hands  down  the  body  to  the  feet,  and  standing  each  side  of  the  upper 
arms  he  runs  his  hands  down  to  the  feet,  and  repeats  the  same,  stand¬ 
ing  over  the  forearms,  which  are  extended  down  the  body.  Again 
standing  each  side  of  the  lower  legs,  which  are  close  together,  he 
extends  his  hands  toward  the  head,  drawing  them  downward;  passing 
around  to  the  left  side  of  the  patient,  and  again  standing  each  side  of 
the  head,  lie  runs  the  hands  down  to  the  heart,  laying  the  string  of  bread 
over  it.  With  female  patients  the  bread  is  laid  upon  the  dress  and  not 
next  to  the  nude  body.  He  then  leaves  the  house  to  join  the  other 
gods  on  the  roof.  The  gods  now  depart,  Shits'ukia  leading,  followed 
by  Kok'ko  Tdan'na  and  Ivwe'lele  in  file;  they  all  encircle  the  village 
and  pass  on  over  the  eastern  road  to  their  home  near  Shi'papolima.8 
After  the  gods  leave  the  chamber  the  fraternity  father  hands  the 
string  of  bread  to  the  invalid,  who  eats  three  pieces  and  throws  the 
fourth  to  a  dog  which  has  been  brought  into  the  room  by  his  mother- 
in-law  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  the  bread.*  The  dog's 
eating  the  bread  that  has  been  laid  upon  the  heart  of  the  invalid  is 
supposed  to  absorb  the  disease  from  the  invalid.  After  the  bread  has 
been  thrown  to  the  dog  the  wife  of  the  fraternity  father  places  a 
bowl  of  yucca  suds  near  him,  and  the  fraternity  father  presents  the 
invalid  with  four  ears  of  corn,  two  prayer  plumes,  one  to  the  Sun 
Father  and  the  other  to  the  Moon  Mother,  and  a  calico  shirt  or  some 
such  gift.  Each  member  present  dips  a  handful  of  suds  and  deposits 
them  on  the  head  of  the  invalid,  after  which  the  head  is  thoroughly 
washed  by  the  wife  of  the  fraternity  father.  The  invalid  becomes  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na  through  the  treatment 
described,  without  further  ceremony.  A  feast  follows,  furnished  by 
the  wife  and  immediate  relatives  of  the  invalid,  who  also  send  gifts  of 
flour  and  meal  to  the  house  of  the  fraternity  father. 

INITIATION  INTO  THE  ORDER  OF  o'NAYA'NAKIA  c 

The  ceremonial  described  was  observed  by  the  writer  in  1891.  The 
fraternity  convenes  on  the  11th  of  November. a 

The  first  day  is  consumed  in  decorating  the  tablet  altar,  preparing 

a  In  reality  they  go  a  short  distance  from  the  village  and  exchange  their  regalia  for  their  ordinary 
clothing,  which  is  secreted  under  the  blankets  of  several  attendants,  who  follow  the  gods  at  a 
respectful  distance.  These  same  attendants  bring  back  the  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the 
gods,  which  is  also  hidden  under  their  blankets. 

i>  When  the  invalid  is  able  to  do  so  he  goes  to  the  door  and  throws  the  bread  outside  to  the  dog, 
but  when  this  is  impossible  the  dog  is  brought  in  by  a  female  relative  of  the  patient,  or  by  a  relative 
of  his  wife,  should  he  be  married.  These  women  arc  not  present  during  the  ceremonial. 

c  Referred  to  by  the  fraternity  as  i'wenash'nawe  (knowledge  of  sucking). 

done  may  belong  to  the  three  orders  and  every  division  of  the  Fire  order  or  to  only  one  or  a  portion 
of  these.  Though  a  member  of  the  fraternity  may  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  other  than  his  own 
orders,  he  participates  only  in  the  proceedings  of  the  order  or  orders  to  which  he  belongs,  except  for 
taking  part  in  the  dancing. 
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chamber  IJvTo’dod^  ^  m°CC**jBa  on  enterin?  the  ceremonial 
J  .•  •'  9  oclock  both  men  and  women  of  the  order  are  b.mv 

Je“  lhJZeTm  ad°/”ment-  The  feet  mi  'o'™'  portion,  of  the 
eg.  ,  and  the  hands  and  arms  to  the  elbow,  are  painted  white  Tl 

■non  wear  black-wool  breechcloths;  the  women  we  o  d  ,a  y'dre 

v.th  neck  and  I, mbs  bare.  The  novices-a  woman,  a  girl  o  »  ,t  ’ 

and  a  girl  of  not  more  than  4  years,  each  with  a  fraternity  parent  by 

he.  aide-sat  on  the  north  ledge  near  the  altar,  the  woman  bei,,.,-  at  the 

estend  of  the  line  and  the  youngest  girl  at  the  east  end.  The  flutist 

s  ts  .mined, ately  behind  the  altar  and  to  the  north  side.  Three  oHicer, 

oUhe  fraternity  sit  behind  the  altar  and  south  of  it.  The  a'kwamosi 

a  See  p.  416. 
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sits  on  his  folded  blanket  in  front  of  the  altar  and  to  the  north  side, 
while  a  warrior  of  the  fraternity  has  his  seat  in  front  of  it  to  the  south 
side. 

When  all  are  assembled,  the  fraternity  parents — two  being  men,  the 
other  the  A' wan  ‘sita a  (Great  Mother)  of  the  fraternity  (see  plate 
exvii)— distribute  meal  from  corn  husks  to  each  person  present,  the 
meal  being  received  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  The  male  members, 
and  afterward  the  women,  sprinkle  the  meal  over  the  altar  and  fetishes. 
The  a'kwamosi  forms  a  cross  of  meal,  symbolic  of  the  four  regions, 
upon  the  stone  floor  near  the  altar,  and  places  the  medicine  bowl  in  the 
center  and  his  prey-god  fetishes  at  the  points  of  the  cross,  and  those 
for  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  by  the  side  of  the  one  at  the  eastern  tip.  The 
song  opens  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle,  and  immediately  a 
woman  deposits  a  vase  of  water  by  the  a'kwamosi;  at  the  same  time 
he  raises  the  medicine  bowl  upward  six  times,  and  prays  to  the  Beast 
Gods  of  the  six  regions,  while  the  warrior  beats  time  with  his  eagle¬ 
wing  plumes.  As  soon  as  the  medicine  bowl  is  returned  to  the  cross, 
the  drum  is  struck  and  the  a'kwamosi  dips  a  gourdful  of  water  from 
the  vase;  at  the  same  moment  the  warrior  stands  before  the  altar  and 
whirls  the  rhombus,  calling  the  clouds  to  gather  quickly.  This  deafen¬ 
ing  noise  continues  throughout  the  consecrating  of  the  water.  Water 
is  dipped  six  times  from  the  vase,  and  each  time  the  gourdful  of  water 
is  held  over  the  medicine  bowl,  while  the  a'kwamosi  offers  a  prayer  to 
the  appropriate  Beast  God.  The  six  fetishes  are  dropped  separately 
into  the  bowl,  a  praj-er  being  repeated  each  time  invoking  the  presence 
of  these  gods.  Meal  sprinkled  into  the  water  completes  the  consecra¬ 
tion.  The  a'kwamosi  now  dips  his  eagle  plumes  into  the  water  and 
sprinkles  the  altar,  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  warrior  of  the 
fraternity  and  another  officer  of  the  order  wrap  their  blankets  about 
them  and  collect  the  food  from  before  the  altar  in  two  basket  trays, 
which  they  rest  on  the  blankets  over  the  left  arm,  and  leave  the  cham¬ 
ber  to  deposit  the  food  in  the  river  to  the  Beast  Gods.  The  Great 
Mother  now  hastens  to  the  fireplace,  and,  lifting  ashes  in  her  right 
hand,  deposits  them  in  a  heap  before  the  dry  painting.  Two  men  now 
leave  the  choir,  each  having  an  eagle  plume  in  each  hand,  and  dip  the 
ashes  with  the  plumes.  The  head  is  turned  over  the  left  shoulder,  the 
right  arm  is  drawn  back  as  far  as  possible,  and  with  a  sort  of  sweep  it 
is  brought  forward  and  the  eagle  plume  held  in  the  right  hand  strikes 
the  under  side  of  the  plume  held  in  the  left,  the  two  men,  side  by 
side,  striking  their  plumes  simultaneously.  The  ashes  are  thrown  first 
to  the  East,  then  to  the  North,  West,  South,  Zenith,  and  Nadir,  for 
physical  purification  of  those  present.  After  repeating  the  throwing 
of  ashes  to  the  six  regions  by  striking  the  plumes,  they  dip  them  in 


«  Though  white-haired  and  aged,  she  is  considered  the  most  efficient  female  theurgist  in  Zufii. 
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the  medicine  bowl  and  sprinkle  all  present  Thn  two 

tlio  food  from  before  the  altar  return,  and  the  three  novicesTIginTo 
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nf  thn  patients.  A  woman  deposits  a  large  bowl  south 

of  the  center  of  the  room  beside  an  aged  woman  who  sits  on  the  fl„ ' 

!  unng  the  healing  the  theurgists  throw  themselves  almost  e 

on  the  floor  and  suck  at  the  exposed  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  invalids 
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the  material  the  large  bowl  presided  over  by  the  old  woman  f 
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song  changes,  and  lb  the  women  along  ttTn^  [he 

his  oil  w'and'af L  1*rent  immediately  before 

/  <Uld  ,‘lt  the  same  t]“e  they  hold  the  eagle  plumes  o'ver  their 

tend  ty'irent  "tZ"  '““h1"?  “P  e"ds  °f  tbe  P1--*  her  fra- 
tn  .eh  th  l  youngest  novice  has  to  be  raised  in  order  to 

lity  a  herttZek  !  **  cbiId  her  to  the  (rater- 

■tj  father  s  hack  by  means  ot  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.  The  wife  or 

s.ster  of  the  fraternity  father  stands  back  of  the  novice,  with  a  1h  d  on 

sTdCe  of  th  b  °\the  .laT  1,1  thiS  W8-V  a"  8dra““  toward  the  south 
west  tl  1  lbel'’  hree  ble?’ the  (ireat  Mother’s  file  being  to  the 
west  then  they  turn,  wheel  fashion,  and  face  the  east,  and  the  women 

attendants  take  seats  on  the  north  ledge,  while  tile  fraternity  parents 
seat  their  children  on  the  floor  a  short  distance  before  the  altar 
facing  east  and  take  their  seats  behind  (hem.  Each  fraternity  parent 
extends  the  feet  on  each  side  of  the  child  and  draws  her  head  back 
until  it  rests  on  the  bosom,  the  eyes  of  the  novice  being  covered  by 
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the  hands  of  the  fraternity  parent.  A  warrior,  wearing  his  war  pouch, 
and  on  his  head  his  plume  wand,  now  dances  before  the  novices,  bending 
and  wildly  gesticulating;  passing  around  bv  the  north  side  of  the  altar, 
he  stands  his  two  eagle-wing  plumes  upward  in  his  bow  wristlet  and 
slips  a  bear’s  foot  skin  on  his  left  hand.  He  takes  one  of  the  diminu¬ 
tive  mounds  from  the  sand  painting,  and  returning  by  the  south  side 
of  the  altar,  he  throws  himself,  with  one  knee  bent  and  the  other  leg 
extended  backward,  before  the  couple  at  the  south  end  of  the  line, 
and  places  the  material  from  the  dry  painting  to  the  heart  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  child  of  the  Great  Mother.  Clawing  over  the  novice,  he  indulge;: 
in  extravaganza,  throwing  his  arms  outward  and  upward;  he  then 
returns  to  the  altar,  dances  a  moment  or  two  before  it,  takes  a  second 
mound  from  the  painting,  and  applies  it  to  the  heart  of  the  novice  mid¬ 
way  the  line.  After  the  third  novice  has  passed  through  the  rite, 
the  warrior  returns  to  the  first  novice,  growling  and  gesticulating, 
and  throws  himself  forward  and  sucks  at  the  spot  where  the  material 
from  the  dry  painting  has  been  placed.  Waving  the  supposed 
extracted  material  about  his  head,  he  approaches  the  altar,  and,  danc¬ 
ing  wildly,  passes  by  the  south  side  and  appears  to  deposit  the 
extracted  material  in  a  bowl.  In  this  particular  ceremony  the  suck¬ 
ing  is  done  at  the  heart  only,  and  is  for  the  purification  of  the  heart. 
He  no  sooner  sucks  at  the  heart  of  the  second  novice  than  a  female 
theurgist  repeats  the  same  rite  with  the  girl  at  the  south  end  of  the 
line,  and  continues  with  the  other  two  novices;  one  after  another  from 
the  choir  repeat  the  form,  until  every  theurgist  of  the  fraternity  has 
drawn  evil  from  the  heart  of  the  novice,  each  one  aiming  to  outdo  the 
other  in  extravaganza.  No  one  omits  to  pass  around  the  altar  from 
the  north  side  in  going  to  the  bowl  to  deposit  the  material  supposed 
to  be  drawn  from  the  hearts  of  the  novices. 

The  women  are  as  enthusiastic  as  the  men,  but  are  awkward,  while 
the  men  are  wonderfully  graceful.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  cere¬ 
mony  each  novice  is  assisted  to  her  feet  by  the  fraternity  parent,  who 
leads  her  to  the  altar,  where  they  both  pray,  and  afterward  she  is  led 
to  lier  place  on  the  ledge  on  the  north  side  of  the  room.  When  the 
novices  have  taken  their  seats  the  warrior  carries  out  the  bowl  of 
supposed  extracted  material.  Two  men  leave  the  choir  and  appear 
before  the  altar  just  as  the  Great  Mother  deposits  ashes  before  it,  and 
the  former  ceremony  of  sprinkling  ashes  for  purification  is  repeated. 
Those  present,  still  holding  in  their  left  hands  the  meal  previously 
distributed,  wave  their  hands  four  times  around  their  heads,  from  left 
to  right,  whenever  the  dancers  strike  the  ashes  from  their  plumes. 

After  the  sprinkling  of  ashes  to  the  six  regions  is  repeated,  all  but 
the  really  ill  people  stand  and  pray  aloud.  The  prayer  closes  shortly 
before  2  in  the  morning,  and  the  male  members  gather  about  the 
altar,  and  afterward  the  female  members,  to  sprinkle  meal  and  receive 
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rattle  d  Mothers  move  the,,-  infants’  tin,-  lists  in  time  with  the 
their 

cets  often  break  into  a  promiscuous  mass.  Now  and  then  a  man  drags 
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a  woman  to  the  floor,  compelling  her  to  dance.  Again  the  dancers  run 
about  healing  the  sick.  Two  or  more  theurgists  sometimes  grab  at 
the  same  patient  simultaneously.  The  patient  often  rubs  his  hands  up 
the  back  of  the  theurgist  during  the  healing. 

The  a'kwamosi  stands  by  the  altar  keeping  time  with  his  plumes, 
held  in  each  hand  and  moved  simultaneously  up  and  down.  An  aged 
man,  much  crippled  with  rheumatism,  who  comes  late  in  the  evening, 
receives  treatment  from  many  of  the  theurgists,  who  seem  especially 
interested  in  his  case.  The  largest  number  of  women  observed  on  the 
floor  at  any  one  time  is  seven,  and  these,  with  the  number  of  men 
crowding  the  floor,  form  a  curious  living  kaleidoscope.  The  dance 
closes  shortly  before  midnight.  The  a'kwemosi  dips  his  plumes  into 
the  medicine  water  and  places  the  quill  ends  to  the  lips  of  the  Sia 
guests.  First  the  men  and  then  the  women  group  about  the  altar, 
each  receiving  a  draft  of  medicine  water  from  the  a'kwamosi,  and 
sprinkle  the  altar  with  meal.  Then  the  women  leave  for  their  homes 
with  their  wideawake  babies  on  their  backs.  The  men  remain  in  the 
ceremonial  room. 

Third  night.  The  ceremony  is  somewhat  delayed  by  the  making 
of  flash-light  pictures,  much  effort  being  necessary  to  succeed,  as  the 
fraternity  at  large  make  strong  objection.  The  officers  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  finally  prevent  any  interference. 

The  members  of  the  order  are  devoid  of  paint  or  other  decoration, 
except  the  vucca  wreath  and  fluffy  eagle  plume.  At  half  past  10 
o’clock  the  room  is  well  filled,  the  choir  having  previously  grouped  in 
the  designated  place.  The  a'kwamosi  is  seated  as  usual  by  the  medi¬ 
cine  bowl  at  the  altar,  and  the  medicine  water  is  prepared.  A  warrior 
of  the  fraternity  now  comes  before  the  altar  and  moves  his  eagle- wing 
plumes  up  and  down.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  director  dances  before 
the  altar  and  then  proceeds  to  heal  the  sick.  After  sucking  his  first 
patient,  who  is  a  woman,  he  throws  the  supposed  extracted  material 
into  the  fire.  His  next  subject  is  the  a'kwamosi,  from  whose  side  he 
“■draws”  an  object  and  throws  it  into  the  fire.  He  afterward  deposits 
the  material  supposed  to  come  from  his  patients  in  the  bowl  presided 
over  by  the  aged  woman.  For  some  time  he  practices  healing  alone, 
when  his  exquisitely  graceful  movements  can  be  clearly  observed. 
When  the  director  retires,  the  warrior  moves  from  his  position  before 
the  altar,  and  a  second  theurgist  comes  to  the  floor.  Dipping  his 
plumes  in  the  medicine  water,  he  sprinkles  the  choir  and  dances  wildly 
before  the  altar,  twisting  and  bending  his  body,  and  proceeds  to  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  patients.  In  a  few  moments  he  is  joined  by  two  female 
theurgists,  who  perform  curious  antics  before  the  altar,  bending  first 
one  knee  and  then  the  other.  Gradually  the  number  of  theurgists  on 
the  floor  increases,  leaving,  however,  a  sufficient  body  to  continue  the 
song.  One  of  the  practicing  theurgists  is  a  Sia  guest  invited  to  take 
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E  kr  b,fore  *•  — .  ,lis  back  to  it, 
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a  draft  of  medicine  water  to  each  person  present.  The  men,  and 
afterward  the  women,  gather  about  the  altar  and  pray,  and  the  women 
return  to  their  homes,  the  men  remaining  in  the  ceremonial  chamber. 

Fourth  night.  The  four  walls  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  paintings  of  the  cougar  in  yellow,  bear  in  black,  badger 
white  spotted  in  black,  wolf  in  gray,  and  a  second  bear  in  dark  gray 
followed  by  a  cub.  A  black  thread  outlines  each  figure  except  the 
cub.  The  hearts  are  shown  in  red,  with  a  line  extending  from  the 
heart  to  the  mouth  in  the  same  color.  A  red-colored  fluffy  eagle 
plume,  insignia  of  Mystery  medicine,  is  attached  to  the  outline  near 
the  head  of  each  animal.  The  altar  is  elaborate  with  its  fetishes  and 
other  accessories. 

Although  the  opening  of  the  ceremonial  is  not  until  11  o’clock,  the 
personal  adornment  commences  at  9,  the  men,  as  usual,  painting  first 
their  own  limbs  and  then  the  bodies  of  one  another  in  red  hematite 
and  then  in  micaceous  hematite.  Both  of  the  paints  are  scraped  and 
mixed  in  water.  The  women  decorate  in  white  their  own  feet  and 
legs  halfway  to  the  knee  and  their  hands  and  arms  midway  to  the 
elbow.  Some  time  is  consumed  in  this  decoration,  and  the  process  is 
evidently  enjoyed.  Finally  all  is  completed  and  the  men  group  in 
the  southwest  end  of  the  room. 

Members  of  the  A'pialashiwanni  are  privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  all  the  fraternities,  but  they  are  not  alone  the  privileged 
ones.  Others  may  not  only  be  present  by  invitation  of  the  director  of 
a  fraternity,  but  they  may  be  active  in  the  healing.  It  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  for  the  director  of  a  fraternity  to  invite  members  of  another 
organization  to  join  him  in  his  ceremonies.  On  the  present  occasion 
two  men  and  a  woman  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity  and  other  guests 
from  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  one  being  a  woman,  arrive  and  are 
greeted  with  marked  cordiality,  though  pronounced  formality,  and 
shown  seats  on  the  ledge  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  near  the  choir. 
The  two  theurgists  from  Sia,  who  have  been  present  each  night,  are 
also  cordially  received  and  shown  seats  on  the  south  ledge. 

At  the  outset  sacred  meal  is  given  from  corn  husks  into  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand  and  afterward  medicine  is  distributed  from  corn  husks. 
The  meal  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  the  medicine  is  taken  into  the 
mouth  of  the  one  who  receives  it  and  expectorated  on  the  body  and 
afterward  rubbed  over  the  body  with  the  right  hand.  A  warrior  and 
another  male  member  carry  out  food  from  before  the  altar,  each  pro¬ 
viding  himself  with  a  pinch  of  meal  from  a  basket  before  it,  and  the 
a'kwamosi,  who  sits  as  usual  to  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  after 
making  a  cross  of  meal  upon  which  the  medicine  bowl  is  to  stand, 
signals  the  choir  to  begin  by  raising  the  bowl.  The  ritual  attending 
the  making  of  the  medicine  water  does  not  vary  from  that  previously 
described. 
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ty  parents,  Carnes  a  kettle  of  kaolin  mixed  with  water,  to  he  used  on 

1  e  rCeS'  S  S°°n  **  th6y  de*Mrt  ««>r  »  cleared,  and  though 
tie  choir  remains  m  position,  there  is  no  music  during  the  houf’s 

absence  ot  the  nonces,  this  being  the  only  rest  for  the  sinners  from 

atTSotlfr1''"10"  “  eve,’ing  to  the  M]0™e  »*">% 

retmm  T  *bs°nCe0!  an  hour  the  "°™es  and  their  fraternity  parents 
let,., the  wee  one  being  earned  on  her  fraternity  father’s  back-  the 

feet  and  legs  hallway  to  the  knees  and  the  hands  and  arms  halfwit  to 

,e  b°"”r,e  P“,n^d  white-  Ttey  wear  the  ordinary  dress  and  red 
belt,  and  the  hair  is  done  up  in  the  usual  way.  A  circle  of  white  mint 
with  hawk  .down  attached,  symbolic  of  the  clouds  of  the  world  crowns 

with  t?  ’d  cbm  and  upper  lip  are  also  painted  in  kaolin  and ’covered 
wi  h  t l  e  down.  An  owl  and  a  raven  feather  are  crossed  on  the  wrist 
and  held  m  place  by  yucca  ribbons,  the  owl  feather  pointing  outward. 
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the  other  pointing  inward.  The  novices  are  led  to  seats  on  the  north 
ledge  near  the  altar  by  their  fraternity  parents,  the  younger  girl 
sitting  on  her  mother's  lap. 

The  return  of  the  novices  is  the  occasion  for  reopening  the  song, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dancing  begins,  the  director  of  the  fraternity 
being  the  first  to  appear  on  the  door.  He  dances  before  the  altar, 
bending  and  twisting  his  body  and  growling  animal  like,  every  little 
while  dashing  up  to  an  invalid  and  “drawing  disease”  from  the  body. 
During  the  fifteen  minutes  that  he  practices  a  warrior  stands  to  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  holding  his  eagle  plumes  in  each  hand,  con¬ 
stantly  extending  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other.  When  the  director 
retires  behind  the  altar  the  novices  form  in  line  and  dance  (the  young 
child  being  held  on  the  back  of  a  woman  by  means  of  cotton  cloth). 
Theurgists  from  time  to  time  cease  their  healing  to  join  in  the  dance. 
The  noise  of  the  choir  increases  in  volume  until  the  close  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  practice  previous  to  the  closing  ceremony  of  initiation,  except 
for  live  minutes  allowed  to  all  for  rest.  Occasionally  the  woman 
holding  the  child  is  relieved  and  sits  for  a  while,  but  this  is  not  often. 

Five  male  and  two  female  theurgists  are  soon  at  work  upon  the 
patients.  Gradually  others  come  to  the  floor  until  about  twenty  are 
dashing  about  madly  among  the  sick.  Sometimes  four  theurgists  are 
sucking  at  one  man.  As  the  night  wanes  and  the  floor  becomes  more 
crowded  the  scene  grows  more  and  more  wild  and  weird  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  is  intense.  The  women  appear  even  more  excited  than  the  men, 
though  they  are  far  from  graceful,  and  their -attempts  at  legerdemain 
are  very  poor.  The  Great  Mother,  however,  is  one  of  the  experts. 

Among  the  vast  number  suffering  from  real  or  imaginary  ills  a 
few  are  seriously  afflicted.  Though  several  theurgists  pretend  to 
extract  from  the  writer’s  forehead  (she  is  suffering  from  headache) 
material  “shot”  in  by  witches,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  discover 
the  clever  tricks.  Large  pebbles  and  yards  of  yarn  seem  to  be  drawn 
from  her  forehead.  A  Sia  guest  apparently  extracts  a  large  stone. 
Occasionally  some  one  is  caught  nodding,  and  is  at  once  wakened  by  a 
neighbor  in  no  very  kind  tone.  Sleeping  at  such  times  is  regarded  as 
most  disrespectful  to  the  Beast  Gods,  only  young  infants  being  accorded 
the  privilege.  At  times  the  theurgists  dance  in  groups;  then  again 
the  men  and  women  form  into  several  parallel  lines,  facing  first  the 
south  and  then  the  north,  as  they  dance  back  and  forth  from  west 
to  east.  Usually  there  are  more  men  than  women  on  the  floor.  A 
theurgist  from  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  followed  by  three  of  his 
fellows,  who  appear  to  be  charmed  by  their  leader,  enters  the  chamber 
in  semicrawling  position,  and  after  holding  a  crystal  for  a  moment 
to  the  breast  of  an  invalid — the  crystal  showing  the  seat  of  the  dis¬ 
ease — he  touches  the  spot  with  his  two  eagle  plumes  with  a  trem¬ 
bling  motion,  and  while  one  of  the  party  sucks  the  spot  he  continues 
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T,  ,  la  *  past  3  oclock  the  healing-  performances  close  for  a  time 
e  dance  ceases  and  the  novices  form  in  line  behind  their  fraternitv 

the  ends '^0;!ilC1.n"  S°Uth’  pUmie  °ver  cach  shouldei 

the  end,  of  which  are  caught  by  the  novice,  while  the  wife  or  siste,- 

ot  the  fraternity  parent  is  behind  and  rests  a  hand  on  each  shoulder 

the  novice.  In  this  way  they  advance  several  steps  toward  the 

south  and  stand  for  a  moment,  when  the  Great  Mothp  i 

tl'0  west  end  of  the  line,  t.t.ms  toward  L  efsfa“d  th“;  ^°,'S'  “ 
wheel  fashion  The  shoulders  of  the  novices  art  moled  i  riL™th 
the  choir,  and  the  novices  make  a  similar  motion  with  the  plumes 
Again  they  wheel  around  by  the  north  and  face  west,  when  thev  receive 
consecrated  water  from  the  a'kwamosi,  who  administers  if  irom  a 
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After  this  ceremony  with  the  novices  the  dancing  is  resumed  and 
the  theurgists  continue  their  practicing  upon  the  sick.  Three  young 
and  charmingly  graceful  boys,  wearing  white  cotton  breechcloths, 
their  bodies  painted  white,  now  appear  for  the  first  time  among  the 
dancers,  a  number  of  whom  are  women.  The  adult  novice  is  led  upon 
the  Hoor  to  receive  her  first  lesson  in  healing.  She  is  very  awkward 
as  she  is  dragged  about  by  her  fraternity  father,  who,  after  touching 
his  plume  to  some  portion  of  the  body  of  an  invalid,  has  the  pupil  suck 
the  spot.  She  afterward  pretends  to  deposit  something  from  her  mouth 
into  her  fraternity  father’s  right  hand,  and  he  dashes,  with  her  arm 
through  his,  to  the  bowl  and,  holding  his  hand  close  to  it,  appears  to 
drop  in  some  object.  When  novices  receive  their  first  instruction  no 
objects  are  seen  or  sounds  heard  in  making  the  deposit  in  the  bowl 
The  wee  one  is  carried  on  the  back  of  her  fraternity  father,  who  throws 
himself  almost  prostrate  upon  the  floor,  jumps  about  in  a  squatting 
position,  and  performs  curious  feats  when  he  is  not  extracting  disease. 
The  child  takes  no  part  in  the  healing,  as  one  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  discretion  before  attaining  to  the  degree  of  practicing  medicine. 
After  some  fifteen  minutes  the  fraternity  children  are  returned  to 
their  places,  and  they  at  once  join  in  the  dance,  the  younger  one  dan¬ 
cing  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  elders.  One  of  the  theurgists 
carries  on  his  back  a  boy  about  eight  years  of  age,  who  has  been 
previously  initiated  into  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine,  but  is  not  }Tet 
old  enough  to  be  active  in  his  order.  This  man’s  actions  are  so  violent 
that  it  is  remarkable  the  child  retains  his  position. 

The  Great  Mother  collects  ashes  from  the  fireplace  and  heaps  them 
before  the  altar,  and  the  ash-sprinklers  who  appeared  early  in  the 
evening  come  again  from  the  choir.  They  repeat  the  sprinkling  of 
the  ashes,  and  they  dance  in  front  of  the  altar  longer  and  more  vio¬ 
lently  than  before.  After  the  ashes  are  sprinkled,  the  a'kwamosi 
administers  medicine  water  from  the  bowl  with  a  shell  to  the  men  and 
women,  and  all  sprinkle  the  altar  with  meal. 

The  novices  now  take  seats  on  boxes  in  line  facing  east.  A  bowl  of 
yucca  suds  is  brought  and  the  fraternity  parent  lifts  suds  with  his 
two  eagle-wing  plumes  and  anoints  the  head  of  the  novice.  After¬ 
ward  each  member  of  the  order  dips  suds  with  his  eagle-wing  plumes 
and  deposits  them  on  the  head  of  each  novice,  and  then  the  head 
is  washed  by  the  wife  or  sister  of  the  fraternity  parent,  who  gives 
prayer  plumes  and  four  ears  of  corn  to  the  novice,  and  then  draws  his 
mi'li  by  the  novice’s  lips,  head,  and  shoulders.  Each  member  of  the 
order  docs  likewise  with  his  mi'li,  and  the  ceremony  of  initiation  into 
the  order  of  O'naj^a'nakia  is  closed.  Variations  of  a  minor  character 
occurred  in  the  Mystery  medicine  order  in  1884. 

Soon  after  the  order  assembles,  one  of  the  theurgists,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Fire  division,  stands  before  the  altar  and  dips  the 
quill  ends  of  his  eagle  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  and  presses 
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whVUi!IS  ,t0  bis  ,H,de  breast  to  receive  charm  of  the  medicine 

It  I,'6  lH:0“e:ef7VaSatt  I",'"  bK‘St-|ik«  P-'fc-ma„ces  Id 

aancing.  He  raises  first  one  toot  then  the  other  as  high  as  possible 

lanneTth  ao7TK  flr,ty  UP°?  the  "°°r;  lei'Ps  “b«"‘  i»  the  wildesi 
.1  nu,  tb  ow.s  himself  upon  the  floor,  maintaining  the  most  graceful 

a  ft,  des;  then  suddenly  rising,  dances  before  the  altar.  After  some 

ac  runs  mto  the  back  of  his  belt  the  two  eagle-wino-  p|,m,es  he 

carries,  and  dashing  forward  the  fireplace  takes  a  large  eoaT  and 

or"twtpaut°s?tItth  r  6nt  t  °',e,  h0"d  and  ,lM"  ‘ba  °thcr  a  momcni 
wh  I  ti  e  he  ,  ,  m°Utb>  Wher6  11  thirty  seconds,  during 

uh  time  hr  indulges  extravaganza.  He  is  soon  joined  by  other 

men  and  by  women,  whose  dusky  forms,  moving  beast-like  in  I  ,|,t 

Tc  tl,  aCC0'1  "»  tC  tbC  'W.‘  the  cube,:  b,  The  le 

ei  in,  e',es  alm08t  as  hrittht  as  the  coals  in  their  mouths  which 

of  PI,  to  Tht  I™'1  I!'1''  Can7-°ne  tmugination  to  the  regions 
°L  ‘“t0;  ‘>c  'ongest  tune  a  coal  ,s  held  in  the  mouth  is  on . dm, to- 

he  shortest,  thirty-  seconds.  There  is  considerable  rivalry  at  "Ueh 

es,  each  one  aiming  to  outdo  the  other,  yet  all  are  filled  with  the 

fP  1,4  °  ?°od  “‘ure-  When  the  coal  is  removed  from  the  ninth  it 

After  I  ti1me°theethrep'act  "T''  8  pe0ulia1'  '|uick  and  graceful  motion, 
et  a  time  the  theurgist  who  came  first  to  the  floor  dips  the  feather 

ends  ot  Ins  eagle  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  and  places  them  to 

"7‘h’  “f"  resumes  his  seat  in  the  choir.  Again  the  them-llts 

IZtr  tWOZth'e,e  f  “  timeand  Pelt  ‘he  members  of  the  choir 
th,  I  -  co“  s’  ""d  the"  hghting  large  bunches  of  corn  husks,  shower 

mouth”'  "  '  '  '  6  SPalk8’  n"d  ea<1'  0,16  runs  tbe  burning  mass  into  his 

When  these  me,  return  to  the  choir  the  women  begin  dancing  but 
they  are  not  long  on  the  floor  when  a  young  man  of  the  Pi'amii'hle 

bad  of  hi  7  “IT8?  T’ff  g  3  War  P0"ch:  a  wand  is  attached  to  the 

advance  ,  ,rd,rai,d  *  '  eag|e  Pllllne  tied  to  ‘he  forelock.  He 

■  .  e?  *°  ‘ 10  al‘ar,  and  dipping  the  feather  ends  of  his  eagle-wing 
plumes  "do  the  medicine  water,  places  them  to  his  lips  and  rubs  them 

time  I  ""de  ’'’d-V'  After  dancing  wildly  about  the,  room  for  a  short 
tune,  he  secures  a  sword  of  his  order  from  behind  the  altar  and 

fo,'w',‘!d  f  t-’  e  T'  a,Kl  facing  be  gracefully  throws  his  hod,: 
toiwaid,  twisting  and  turning  in  beast-like  motions.  After  a  time  he 

"ns  and  faces  the  east,  and  dropping  on  one  knee  swallows  the 

!Zd  hr  I  b  'Z  baS  bee"  repeated  three  times  he  places  the 
the  a|tar.  His  movements  are  the  perfection  of  grace  and 

lie  -ili0""'6  SreSeIed  iS  !"°St  pleaSi"B'  The  f,utist’  wh°  aits  behind 
-be  altai,  puffs  smoke  each  side  of  it  at  intervals.  The  healing-  of  the 

sick  begins  soon  after  the  sword  swallowing,  and  the  sword  swallower 

and  two  girls  conclude  the  dance  at  midnight.  The  remainder  of  the 

ceiemonial  corresponds  with  the  one  previously  described. 
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FIRE  ORDER  OF  THE  >IA'‘kE  ‘hLAN'nAKWE  SWORD  DIVISION 

First  night.  The  tablet  altar  is  erected  as  usual  the  first  day  in  the 
ceremonial  chamber,  and  members  are  busy  preparing  prayer  plumes, 
the  door  being  quite  covered  with  medicine  boxes  and  plumes.  When 
the  fraternity  convenes  for  the  night  ceremonial,  the  novice’s  father 
calls  for  him  (there  being  but  one  novice  on  the  occasion  described) 
and  conducts  him  to  a  seat  on  the  north  side  of  the  ceremonial  cham¬ 
ber.  Eight  officers  of  the  different  orders  of  the  Fire  division, 
each  supplied  with  a  bundle  of  juniper  (species  not  yet  determined) 
splinters  as  long  as  from  the  heel  to  the  bent  knee,  measured,  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  sit  behind  the  altar.  After  the  choir® 
sings  one  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  rattle  and  drum,  each 
officer  takes  bits  of  the  root  and  blossom  of  yarrow  (Achillea  lanu- 
losa)  into  his  mouth  and  expectorates  upon  the  splinters  six  times 
alternate^,  and  deposits  the  bundle  behind  the  altar.  The  novice  now 
hands  a  husk  of  meal  to  some  member  of  the  order  and  returns  to  his 
seat;  while  the  man  receiving  the  husk  hands  it  to  the  chosen  frater¬ 
nity  father,  saying’:  “The  child  wishes  to  join  the  order.”  The  chosen 
one  receives  the  meal,  saying,  “  I  wish  for  the  good  heart  and  health 
of  my  son,”  and  he  distributes  the  meal  to  each  person  present,  depos¬ 
iting  it  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  while  the  receiver  remains  seated. 

The  ‘Hlem'mosona  of  the  Swoi;d  order  now  spreads  a  blanket  some 
distance  from  the  altar  and  removes  the  sword  blades,*  which  are 
wrapped  in  an  old  buckskin,  from  a  box  and  deposits  them  in  the 
center  of  the  blanket.  Each  member  has  his  sword  so  marked  that  he 
readily  selects  it  from  the  large  number;  he  then  attaches  the  feath¬ 
ered  handle  to  it,  these  handles,  when  not  in  use,  being  kept  suspended 
on  the  wall  of  an  inner  room  of  the  ceremonial  house.  After  all  the 
swords  are  arranged  with  their  handles,  each  member  of  the  order 
sprinkles  the  altar  with  the  meal  which  was  given  him  by  the  novice, 
the  novice  alone  taking  meal  from  the  meal  basket  to  sprinkle  the 
altar.  They  pass  in  file  by  the  south  side  and  around  the  altar  and 
down  the  north  side  of  the  room  to  the  east  end,  led  by  a  female 
member  of  the  fraternity  carrying  her  mi'li  and  meal  basket.  The 
‘Hlem'mosona  follows  the  woman,  and  after  him  the  other  officers, 
and  then  the  order  at  large.  The  novice  follows  his  fraternity  father 
around  the  altar,  but  afterward  takes  his  seat  on  the  ledge.  When 
the  ‘Hlem'mosona  while  returning  to  the  altar  reaches  the  ladder 
leading  through  the  hatchway  into  the  chamber,  the  director  of  the 
dance,  who  is  midway  in  the  tile,  begins  the  song.  The  sword  is 

a  While  all  the  members  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  may  be  present,  only  those  of  the  Fire  division 
are  privileged  to  form  the  choir. 

b These  blades,  which  are  of  juniper,  are  as  long  as  from  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  tip  of 
the  thumb,  the  fingers  extended,  and  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  crosswise,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide  slightly  curved  and  rounded  at  the  end.  They  are  rubbed  with  Congar  grease  and  red  hematite. 
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«mcd  in  the  left  hand  and  the  rattle  in  the  rieht  a  ft 
»  «"«.  th«  ‘Hlem-mosona  addresses  his  1  g  ■  Att”  onc  so"? 
fathers,  my  uncles,  my  sons  mv  elder  I  r  tl  ’  M'  Ulff '  "  2Tand- 
«>"ight  I  commence  mv  dance.  Are  a™'*  Z  br0thera’ 

want  everybody  to  be  happy  to-niwht"  The  3  Pe°pl®  SOn'->’?  1 
pacing  around  the  altar  from  the  s"outh  siX  "°W  be*in8> 

bnhe  bto 

and  stands  behind  him  with  hei  I  '  I  '  °  lootn’  facing  him  east, 
and  then  the  othe  fo  ar^w  le  h"  f  °",  ta.  sbould‘^  moving  one 
side.  After  the  da,^s“Sm  *  «*  "?™e  '<?  his 

Who  leads  them  approaches  the  novice  the 'other  T'  t""e;the  woman 
mg,  and  places  her  midi  to  hi  -  >•;  m  i’  ,  ,  “  woman  at  once  retir- 

-rh: tL  -  maytXt^r^:  ,,ldv '  - 

c-zx  "*  t 

before  the  right  shouldei  held  eft  ,7  !“is  S'™'<l  draivs  » 

as  was  done  noth  fhe  mi'l’i  and  t  a"d  1SPs  of  (l>e  novice, 

repeats  the  ceremony  with’lxis  "  7°  *°  h"  ^  Eacl>  “<"nbcr 
the  meantime  continuing  aronndThe  altT  "°™e’  da"Cei's  ia 

lowiifS^^;"ds  before  ‘ho  notice,  and  after  swal- 
the  sword  down  his  throat  The  "“"r  wbo  makes  *"  <*«*  to  pass 

four  times  bv  the  noviirLdro  Ve  f  S"PP°Sed  t0  be  swallowed 

father,  who  breathes  four  times  upon”, dX  retUmS  “  ‘°  the 

sword  down^hi^  throat  "hi  s^frat^ Tv  ^  time  to  pass  the 

After  the  sword  swallowing,  the  novice  follo^  T  •  ?Wa!,OWS  il  instead- 

joins  the  dancers,  who  remain  but  a  I  wmg  1*  laternitv  father, 

After  each  one  prays  before  the  altar  he  h  ,  T,1011^1’  0,1  the  floor, 
mosona,  who  deposits  it  on  the  hi,  a  1  ■  lanX*  hl*  sword  to  the  ‘Hlem'- 
to  the  altar,  the  tips  of  ^  °  ^  been  pIaced  close 

skin  is  folded  ove  the  1  hi  T ^ T8'  t0  the  west‘  The  buck- 
arranging  the  swords  the ‘Hll  aVIng  the  hand,es  exposed-  After 
ladder,  and,  beginning  with  the  T®®  hls  positi°n  near  the 

mosona,  deposit!  ZZZf  nd  bi£ ^  T  tlU^ 
tke^eft^dot^  member  of 

a  See  p.  22.  "  - - 

thoughT^o^  0bserved  sword  swallowing  was 

after  long  persuasion,  to  visit  her  camp  and  swallow  teswoMr  "dt “  mcmber  of  this  order, 
the  head-kerchief  and  leather  pouch  were  removed  and  the  S^L ,  Was  observed  while 

SSESt"™  ofagreat  wrong, 

ternity  sttfes!  forl^o^  member  of  the  Great  Fire  fra- 

2sr..“  ~ - — -  ■**  - 
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and  to  the  novice.  Some  put  the  medicine  into  their  mouths  at  once, 
while  others  wait  until  they  are  about  ready  to  eat  the  tire.  This 
medicine  is  chewed  to  protect  the  mouth  when  the  fire  is  eaten.  After 
the  medicine  is  distributed,  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  places  near  the  fire- 
place  a  bundle  of  the  juniper  splinters  previously  referred  to,  and  the 
novice  is  again  conducted  by  the  woman  to  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
She  turns  him  to  face  the  east,  and  moves  his  shoulders  as  has  been 
described,  while  the  dancers  pass  twice  around  the  altar.  Again  the 
female  leader  of  the  file  of  dancers  goes  to  the  novice  as  before,  and 
the  first  woman  returns  to  her  seat;  then  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  lights  the 
bundle  of  splinters  and  puts  them  into  the  novice’s  mouth.  When  the 
fire  is  out  he  draws  them  over  the  novice’s  shoulders,  head,  and  mouth, 
as  previously  described;  this  ceremony  is  repeated  four  times  by  each 
member  of  the  order,  a  fresh  bundle  of  splinters  being  used  each  time. 
After  this  ceremony  the  splinters  are  laid  by  the  fireplace.  The  novice 
now  passes  with  his  fraternity  father  once  around  the  altar  and  returns 
to  his  seat,  and  all  sprinkle  the  altar  with  meal,  and  pray;  then  the 
warrior  of  the  Fire  division  carries  the  partially  burned  splinters  east 
of  the  town  and  deposits  them  at  Ku'shilowa  (red  earth). 

Second  day.  After  six  songs  are  sung  to  the  six  regions  for  snow, 
two  members  of  the  Fire  order  go  in  single  file,  the  second  man  whirl¬ 
ing  the  rhombus,  to  collect  two  young  trees.  They  are  preceded  by 
another  man,  who  carries  a  meal  basket  and  sprinkles  meal  for  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  village.  The  trees  which  are  selected  are  about 
3  feet  high,  one  being  pi  non,  the  other  another  species  of  pine. 
Three  marks  are  made  near  the  base  and  on  the  east  side  of  each  tree, 
denoting  eyes  and  mouth.  The  trees  are  cut  with  a  stone  knife  and 
are  carried  in  the  left  arm  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  the  man 
who  accompanied  the  tree  collectors  beyond  the  village,  receives  them 
and  waves  them  to  the  six  regions.  The  ‘Hlem'mosona  afterward 
puffs  smoke  from  native  tobacco  in  a  reed  over  them  and  attaches  a 
la'showanne  of  a  single  white  fluffy  eagle  plume  to  each  tree.  The 
collectors  of  the  trees  are  careful  to  bring  young  buds  of  spruce 
and  pi  non  trees  in  separate  husks,  some  of  which  are  put  into  the 
medicine  water;  the  remainder  are  afterward  distributed  to  the  fra¬ 
ternity  at  large.  The  women  especially  are  anxious  for  the  “bud 
medicine,”  as  they  call  it,  which  is  eaten  when  a  woman  is  preg¬ 
nant.  If  a  boy  is  desired,  she  eats  the  buds  of  the  pine;  if  a  girl, 
she  takes  those  of  the  pi  non.  The  wish  is  always  realized  unless 
the  woman’s  heart  is  bad.  Upon  the  writer’s  asking  for  the  buds 
from  a  pine  branch  brought  to  the  village  with  a  load  of  wood,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  exclaimed:  “Oh,  the}'  are  no  good; 
the  bough  was  not  cut  from  the  tree  while  the  old  songs  of  the  Ma'‘ke 
‘Iilan'nakwe  were  sung.” 

The  man  who  receives  the  trees  lays  them  north  of  the  swords, 
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Of  the  ceremonial  on  "the  fifth lay  dT 

position  the  eight  officers  of  the  f  .  ■,  ees  !ile  placed  in 

flutist  plays  thfwarSor  1  tt  T  l"7  Shlncl  arou”d  «"■»;  the 

l  -  vs.  me  warrtoi  whirls  the  rhombus,  while  the  *rn, 

prays  and  sprinkles  meal  upon  the  trees  «  There;  °Ta 

ceremonials.  her  h°Uses  are  noted  the  ‘Hle'wekwe 

the  altar  on the' fourth  IftonTo^  f  -°n  the  floor  and  near 

the  ordinary  **  ****  ]» 

tight  hand,  fromCthentipoPfththe  d‘°  T™  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

side,  of  the  square  are  measured  in  this  way.  The  north  lino  V? 

the  west  line,  of  the^ 

“"nt' 

and  center  of ^  oouniry,  the  head 

other  powdered  pigment  '  c0  01  '  ls  charred  corncob  mixed  with 

represent  Na'We  f  •  ,  V'™  huDla11  %»«*  in  the  painting 

1 1  piesent  A  a  ke  e,  the  original  director  of  the  Great  Fi.-o  tv.  n 

and  his  fellow  or  youne-er  brother  /;  ,  Maternity, 

each  side  of  the  figures,  denoting  lightniS-^  The  waf  no  ’  F  'T 
rated  by  a  diagonal  line  acr„s.,"the"  body”'  A  ■  ZC «  f" 

%'Z  r„d,  rrrr  r the  :i  ; 

I™*8  ^iug  °rard  beW  the 

;  ...  ‘  3ain.  Crosses  over  the  surface  of  the  nn inf 

uointhm  i  *  '1 °f  cor"  011  eaclb  indicate  stars.  When  the 

painting  is  completed  ,t  ,s  protected  by  placing  a  stone  at  each  corner 

Certa;:<r are  — 1  - a  -■*» 

I  he  painting  is  uncovered  at  night  by  the  ‘Hlem'rnosrma  nTm  tu 
Mtords  are  distributed  to  their  owners.  Iho 

‘  U  a  bIemish  18  found  °n  raising  the  blanket  from  the  paintino- 
thG  H1:m  mOSOna  -3-,  should  it  be  near  the  pollen  line  “7  af 

the'n  rvr  WiU  die'”  U  the  defect  is  “ear  another  line  then 
yeople  ot  tlle  country  indicated  by  the  line  will  die 

After  passing  once  around  the  altar  the  Sword  order  forms  in  line. 

"The  trees  are  not  referred  „s  sue,,  but  as^vi  ,,  „im,l. 
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The  two  small  trees  are  brought  from  the  hatchway  and  as  the  TUem'- 
mosona  passes  down  the  line,  he  draws  the  trees  before  the  face  of  each 
dancer  with  a  prayer,  the  dancer  drawing  a  sacred  breath  from  them. 
When  all  have  drawn  the  sacred  breath,  or  all  that  is  best,  from  the 
trees  they  are  placed  beside  the  altar,  and  the  Sword  division  visit  the 
chamber  where  the  Mu' waive a  rehearse,  and  dance  and  swallow  the 
swords.  On  their  return  to  their  ceremonial  chamber  the  novice  is 
served  with  food,  and  then  all  present  partake  of  it. 

After  the  repast  is  finished  dancing  is  resumed  and  continues 
throughout  the  night.  At  midnight  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  deposits  prayer 
plumes  and  sprinkles  meal  in  an  excavation  the  depth  of  a  man’s  arm 
in  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  at  the  base  of  the  ladder  east  of  the  one  which 
leads  to  the  Ide'iwa  ki'wi‘sine  with  prayers  to  Na'ke'e,  the  original 
director  of  the  fraternity.  After  the  deposition  of  the  prayer  plumes 
the  ‘Hlem'mosona  covers  the  cavity  with  a  stone  and  earth  so  cleverly 
that  no  one  would  dream  of  its  existence.  This  spot  in  the  plaza  is 
most  sacred  to  the  Great  Fire  fraternity,  as  Na'ke'e  is  supposed  to 
have  disappeared  into  the  earth  as  this  point,  and  no  one  must  sit  on 
the  ladder  that  runs  up  by  this  excavation  or  on  the  roof  immedi¬ 
ately  above  it  when  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  is  present  in  the  plaza, 
for  an  et'tone h  of  a  shi'wanni  (rain  priest),  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Great  Fire  fraternity,  is  kept  in  the  old  house  to  which  the  upper 
ladder  leads. 

Fifth  day.  At  daylight  on  the  fifth  day  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  runs  hi 
hand  over  the  pollen  line  of  the  painting  in  the  ceremonial  chamber 
and  places  the  pollen  he  collects  in  a  corn  husk;  and  men  and  women 
hasten  forward  to  take  a  pinch  from  the  heart  (which  is  considered 
good  medicine  for  fecundity)  of  each  figure,  each  one  having  a  corn 
husk  in  which  to  place  what  is  collected.  The  grains  of  corn  are  also 
eagerlv  sought.  One,  two,  three,  or  four  grains  collected  are  planted 
apart  from  other  corn  the  coming  year,  and  the  corn  raised  from  this 
is  not  eaten,  but  kept  till  the  next  year  and  planted  in  the  field  with 
the  other  corn.  After  all  the  mi'wachi  are  removed  from  the  altar, 
the  ‘Hlem'mosona  brushes  the  meal  on  the  floor  about  the  altar  to  the 
dry  painting  with  his  eagle  plumes  and  lifts  the  sand  with  his  two 
hands  and  deposits  it  in  a  bowl,  which  a  woman  places  near  him,  and 
carries  it  to  the  river  where  he  deposits  the  contents.  After  the 
‘Hlem'mosona  leaves  the  chamber  a  box  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  with  a  blanket  spread  over  it,  upon  which  the  novice  takes  his 
seat.  The  fraternity  father,  standing  behind  the  novice,  places  over 
his  shoulders  a  blanket  (a  gift)  which  has  the  sun  emblem,  painted  on  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth,  sewed  to  the  center  of  it,  and  steps  before  him, 
while  his  wife  stands  behind  the  novice  with  a  hand  on  each  shoulder. 


«See  p.  458. 


b  See  p.  163. 
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-  oSf’fo0"  ^  ,502  st 

a,;e  ^  3 *Z  order 

with  falling  rain  The  neck  i  i  ■  i  mbolic  of  rain  clouds 

body  black  the  unne  ,  •  IT"te<l  yell°"'-  the  remainder  of  the 

and’ hands  y  eUoJZh °^Z  ^  ^  ^  and  tbe 

shoulders,  the  itH  d7  f  r  °f  botb  ™  near  the 

crossed  in  double  lines  of  white -^the  °  ^  the  leS‘sat  the  kneejoint  are 
white,  a  band  of  black  encircle’  f  ipper  IX)rtlon  the  legs  are 
remainder  of  the  legs  and  the  feet  ^  'iT  &  >OUt  the  knee’  and  the 
orations  vary,  the  ^  ^ 

areworn.  White  and  hlaoE  k  j”  /^yellow.  Dance  moccasins 
pass  over  the  rightSouMer  ,  ?  ’  "Mdo  fro'“  »  dried  berry, 

tightly  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  w  “th  red  yarn  o  “ '  ‘Y  l0"g k  *ied 
wreath  knotted  at  both  sides  encircles  the  head'  *  '  a  yUCCa 

arranged  like  a  spread  tail  with  •,  t‘  n  ‘  d’  S1X  eag>le'tai1  feathers 

‘d  the  base,  ornantent  the  left  side  of £ taYTLI^ 
colored  red  is  tied  to  the  fnvol^i  *  '  .  ,  A  fluffy  eaS',e  phime 


Hlem'mosona  carries  a  crook  T  T  ^  ^  the  left*  The 
and  his  deputy  has  in  /  *  ,P yer  plume  mstead  of  the  rattle 

tablet  carved  in  cloud  de^ls^nd  tfathf^ed  '“"die  *•  Me  sword  » 
black,  and  white  and  furL/  )0?  0?/'"  blue^’een,  red,  yellow, 
Two  white  fluff,  e^te  a ! th et  8““  “0  »  -fr! 

tablet.  The  ‘Hlem'mosona  the  K  '  °  °UC  /eslffn  at  tbe  toP  of  the 
ki'wPsiwe)  a  and  the  m'm  mosona  (director-general  of  the 

this  fraternity,  have  each  //l  ^t-F  CUstodianb  who  are  members  of 
The  female  meX"™^"  *2™  T'  denotinS  %htning.. 
with  a  folded  mi'ha  passing  under/ lncludlnff  moccasins, 
left  shoulder;  the  arms  and  >o  1  ie  1  arm  and  fastened  on  the 
earrings  and  Habo™  necklacet  Te  ^  ™ 

manner,  with  a  fluffy  eagle  plume  ntt-mt '  i  **  F°n?  Up  ln  the  usual 
carries  a  sword  in  her  left  hi  ]  ! '  ^  t0  tbe  f°rel°ck,  and  each 

right.  l6tt  hand  and  two  eagle-wing  plumes  in  her 

Solzz::z^7:avv  ;,ati,Ieads,the  d—  ^  ^ 

-rtb  by  the  east side ZA  Ztl  £  £!  ^  ^  *>  «" 
prayer  plumes  were  deposited  the  previous  ui^to 

«  See  Ki'wi'siwe  and  theiiYYlYY  ' - - 1 _ _ 

such  four  year,  was  anxious  to  possess 

ber  of  the  organization  long  enough  for  the  goodness  of  his  hearTto  he  tested  °  ^  be6n  *  mem- 
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the  line  of  the  Tlle'wekwe  fraternity,  who  have  completed  their  dance 
and  are  retiring  from  the  plaza.“ 

The  members  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  pass  once  around  the 
boxes  of  the  Tlle'wekwe  before  dancing,  but  the  musicians  on  the 
notched  sticks  sit  with  bowed  heads  and  do  not  play.  Each  dance  is 
begun  with  a  barbaric  shout;  then  the  dancers  settle  down  into 
monotonous  song.  There  is  little  or  no  variety  in  the  step;  first  one 
foot,  then  another,  is  raised  as  the}7  continue  to  encircle  the  boxes. 
The  ‘Hlem'mosona  is  the  first  to  step  from  the  moving  circle.  At 
this  moment  all  cease  to  dance,  and  simultaneously,  like  well-drilled 
soldiers,  commence  dancing  again,  and  reverse  the  swords,  holding 
the  blades  upward,  while  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  waves  his  serpentiform 
sword  over  the  boxes  and  prays.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  the  swords 
are  reversed  with  the  same  precision,  and  the  Tllem'mosona  steps 
before  the  boxes  and  swallows  his  sword.  Again  they  move  on  for  a 
moment  or  two,  when  all  turn  and  face  the  center;  then  the  others  in 
turn  leave  the  circles  in  groups  and  swallow  the  swords. 

As  soon  as  one  group  returns  to  the  circle  others  step  out,  some 
swallowing  two  swords  at  once,  one  man  swallowing  three.  The  first 
group  faces  north,  the  second  faces  west,  another  south,  another  east, 
and  two  other  groups  face  east  for  the  zenith  and  the  nadir.  The  Great 
Mother  of  the  fraternity  swallows  two  swords  at  once.  It  is  noticed 
that  many  of  this  fraternity  run  the  sword  through  the  mouth  to 
moisten  it  before  swallowing  it,  but  this  is  not  done  by  the  Tlle'wekwe 
fraternity.  They  dance  five  times  around  the  boxes,  swallowing 
swords  each  time,  and  as  the  boxes  are  encircled  the  fifth  time  the 
Tllem'mosona  swallows  his  sword  facing  north,  two  men  swallow 
theirs  facing  east,  two  men  and  one  woman  swallow  theirs  facing  south 
(see  plate  cxvm),  the  warrior  with  his  lightning  sword  and  another 
man  and  the  Great  Mother  swallow  two  swords  facing  east. 

Again  three  men  face  north,  three  men  east,  two  men  south,  two 
men  and  two  women  south,  one  man  and  two  younger  boys  east,  the 
man  swallowing  three  swords  at  once;  and  the  Tllem'mosona  again  swal¬ 
lows  his  sword  facing  west.  Passing  around  the  circle  he  receives 
the  swords  from  each  person,  resting  the  feathered  handles  over  his 
right  arm.  When  all  the  swords  are  collected  he  has  all  he  can  man¬ 
age;  he  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  facing  the  east,  and  prays. 
After  the  prayer  he  motions  the  swords  to  the  six  regions  and  again 
passes  to  the  dancers,  that  each  may  take  his  sword.  When  all  have 
received  their  swords  again  those  east  of  the  ladder  draw  as  near  as 
they  may  to  the  others  on  the  opposite  side*  and  proceed  with  the 
dance,  and  at  its  close  they  make  their  exit  from  the  plaza  by  the 

«See  p.469.  The  Ulle'wekwe  fraternity  and  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  hold  syn- 
chronal  meetings  in  January  and  February,  and  alternate  in  their  dancing  in  the  plaza. 

b  No  one  must  stand  directly  over  the  excavation  .sacred  to  Na'ke'e  or  before  the  ladder. 
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from  the  Vhz*  the music  of  the  not hed ^dc^TT  ^  difPpeared 

issr  fz  “  teste 

.  ..  ‘  e  cut  le  giadually  increases  in  numbers  through  the 

m  ii  mg  eneioy  of  the  a'mosi  and  the  a'mosonoukia.  Much  persua" 
Mon  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  dancers. 

Un  retiring  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  aftpr  tho  lvt  1 
sword,  are  handed  over  to  the  ^mWnatd  altp  ay  betote  tt 

altai.  A  feast  brings  the  sword  festival  to  a  close.  " 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SHO'TIKIANNA,  ARROW  DIVISION 

One  day  a  white  arrow  point,  as  long  as  from  the  tip  of  the  middle 
hngei  to  the  second  joint  measured  on  the  under  side  of  the  ti 

The’dta  T  the/rrrbr0,,|h  th<!  hat0hway  of  the  ceremonial  chaiXr’ 
r  th6  Great  Fire  ^rnity  exclaimed:  What  is  S” 
He  Ufted  the  arrow  and,  upon  examining  it,  expressed  thanks  for  the 
?  t.  He  declared  that  A'chiyiila'topa  (being  with  wings  and  tail  nf 

atroTiX84  Th°  r'0|>rd  tlW  arrow’  whhUw  him  to  institute  an 
...  -  .  ‘  u  directoi  attached  the  arrow  to  a  reed  shaft  and 

after  making  three  efforts  he  succeeded  the  fourth  time  in  running  the 
arrow  down  his  throat  to  his  heart.  He  afterward  initiated  ofher! 
into  the  arrow  swallowing,  and  so  instituted  the  order  of  the  Arrow 
Only  men  belong  to  this  order.  The  ceremonial  occurs  even  four  h 
}eai  in  February,  in  connection  either  with  the  po'sikishi'  (spruce 
iee  ceremony  or  with  the  pa'et'towe  (Navaho  dance).  The  arrow 
swallowing  is  always  combined  with  sword  swallowing  and  is  svn 

February. 'V1  '  ^  SW°rd  °r  tree  CeremoniaI  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  in 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  festival  of  the  winter  solstice  the  war 

noi  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  cuts  a  reed  square  across  the  ends 

the  length  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  He  places 

a  bit  of  raw  cotton  in  one  end,  and  after  filling  the  reed  with  corn 

pollen  he  stops  the  other  end  with  cotton,  then  colors  the  reed  red 

leaving  the  cotton  white,  and  attaches  to  the  center  of  the  reed  a 

la  showanne  (one  or  more  plumes  attached  to  cotton  cord)  composed  of 

a  Huffy  under- wing  eagle  feather,  banded  turkey  feather  and  a  tail 
feather  from  eaeh  nf  xi_ .  •  v  ’  lna  a  tai1 


..  ,  .  ’  tuiKex  rei 

ZZ  kXkwa  c ,°  **  ^  *  **  **  -  ttead,  which 

•  “howum  .  Th  TU°,Se’  18  St,r"n=  °"  «*  attached  to  the 

a  showanne  I  he  reed  is  wrapped  in  acorn  husk  and  the  warrior 

lands  it  to  the  Tllem'mosona,  who  sits  near  the  altar,  the  fraternitv 

1,1  the  afterno»»-  Holding  the  iced  with  both  hands 
the  Hlem  mosona  prays:  “  Give  me  rains,  give  me  corn,  horses  all  ani’ 
ml  food  and  other  food  and  all  clothing.”  Then  he  gives  it  to  another 
1  U1  ot  thG  (ratermty,  who  repeats  the  prayer.  The  reed  in  this 
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way  is  passed  to  the  eight  officers  and  to  all  males  present,  who  repeat 
the  same  prayers.  The  warrior  of  the  fraternity  afterward  places  it 
in  a  basket. 

The  following  morning,  the  order  having  spent  the  night  in  the 
fraternity  chamber,  the  warrior,  after  taking  his  morning  meal,  car¬ 
ries  the  reed  to  his  home;  but  soon  afterward  he  visits  O'pompia 
mountain,  and  after  reaching  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  younger  God  of 
W  ar,  he  selects  a  tall  tree  near  by.  Climbing  it,  he  attaches  the  reed  to 
the  topmost  limb,  with  prayers  to  the  spirit  of  the  tree  to  intercede 
with  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  for  cold  rains  and  snows.  On  his 
return  to  the  village  he  goes  to  the  house  of  every”  man  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  and  notifies  him  to  come  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  at  night,  at 
which  time  all  assemble  and  sit  and  smoke,  and  he  announces  that  they 
will  have  the  arrow  dance  in  February. 

The  ceremony  described  was  in  connection  with  the  Navaho  dance® 
and  was  observed  by  the  writer  in  February,  1891.  Each  member  of 
the  Arrow  order  makes  three  prayer  plumes  to  Na'ke'e.  Two  are 
retained  and  one  is  given  to  the  director  appointed  to  collect  the 
young  pinon  and  spruce  trees  for  the  ceremonial.  The  indoor  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Arrow  order  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Sword,  the 
main  difference  occurring  on  the  fifth  morning.  At  sunrise  on  the 
fifth  morning  the  men  make  suds  and  wash  their  heads.  The  one 
novice  also  washes  his  own  head.  The  hair,  which  the  men  must 
attend  to  for  one  another,  since  no  woman  can  come  in  or  touch  them, 
is  parted  over  the  head  and  done  up  in  the  usual  knot,  with  a  wreath 
of  yucca  around  the  head;  a  fluffy  eagle  plume  dyed  red  is  attached  to 
the  forelock  and  an  elaborate  wand  is  attached  pendent  to  the  back  of 
the  hair  near  the  crown.  Their  feet  and  legs  halfway  to  the  knees, 
and  hands  and  arms  nearly  to  the  elbow,  are  painted  white.  A  ser¬ 
pentine  line  for  lightning  runs  up  the  outside  of  the  legs  and  upper  arms 
and  up  each  side  of  the  chest  and  each  side  of  the  back.  There  are  a 
few  variations,  one  man  having  blue-green  curves  spotted  in  red  and 
white  over  each  scapula;  another,  blue-green  up  his  right  arm  and 
yellow  up  his  left,  while  all  the  curves  on  a  third  are  of  blue- 
green  spotted  in  colors.  A  ribbon  of  yucca  encircles  the  right  wrist 
and  a  bow  wristlet  is  worn  on  the  left.  The  face  is  colored  black  to 
the  line  of  the  lips  and  painted  white  below;  hawk  down  is  applied 
over  the  white,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  down  is  stuck  to  the  end  of 
the  nose.  A  line  of  micaceous  hematite  extends  across  the  face  below 
the  eves.  A  black  breechcloth  with  blue  embroidered  ends  is  worn. 
Rattles  are  carried  in  the  right  hand. 

Each  one  receives  in  his  left  hand  from  the  lI  I  lem'mosona  the 


aThe  participants  in  the  Navaho  dance  dress  similar  to  the  Navahos. 
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rig-ht'hand;  'then  h^^as^g^njun^the68!^6?  meal  from  his 

h>s  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  ^ 

at  takes  tis 

tr-  snr«rr to  the  t * 

~ «*  v? oecasiu"-  ^ 

zrx  t  tLzi  Ktz to 

ea.st;  swallows  the  arrovv  After  fhe^arrow  ^  t  “*  <4g 

all,  the  fraternity  father  den  Z  swallowing-  is  repeated  by 

aad  over  the  head  the  ^ 

efforts  to  swallow  the  arrow  Th  yee  makes  four  unsuccessful 
teVita,  preceded  f°''  *«  81W 

side  of  the  plaza  The  le-wle,-  ’  t  k,  hls  PIace  0,1  the  east 

embroidered  kilt, '  blue  knit  ggT„™  iZZT""  ^  Whi*B 
api»er  legs  are  exposed,  but  are  not  painted  H  The 

meal  basket  and  a  po'nepoyannS »  in  his  left  hand  Z  '  P°ttery 

to  sprinkle  meal.  Each  dancer  carries  I,  d  uses  hls  nk,|lf 

hand,  and  in  his  right  hand  Im  a  • '  ,  T  arrows  ia  his  left 

rattle  (plate  cxix  shows  the  t  rim  I  ie  ls  to  swallow  and  also  his 
the  'Hle'wekwe  are  eTcUkdlo  ,r^  "  i!"  ““  ^  The  boxes  of 

shouting,  --Ha ha-ha*”  the  "T'  en  a  stand  for  a  moment, 

and,  faci  g  ",em  wave,’  h  dl,'eCt°''  stePs  the  boxei 

them,  then  ri^<  to  left  over 

swallows  the  arrow,  facin'  “  ’  ttl  T  "«*»  *>  '<*  and 

are  held  horizontally  and  nhee.l  ,  ,1  h  ,  S"'ords  a,1<l  the  arrows 
then  the  head  is  Iv^Snln  I,  “T  h  7^ 
pushed  down  the  throat.  Greaf  care  L  !h  “V  is 

three  men  venturing  to  dance  while  swallowi.V the  an*ow  o“ 
gtves  three  quite  violent  pressures  to  the  shaft  af  er  th  "e 
down  the  throat.  Each  one  in  tm-»  *t  i  t  ”,  f  the  an'°w  is 
and  swallows  his  arrow  Oup  -s  eps  jetore  the  boxes,  faces  east, 

waves  it  over  the  ZeZoZlbZZZ  *°  *’?Uow  ">*  a™«'* 
Groups  of  two  face  the  cardinal  points  as"^™!!1^0™^1''' 

The  arrow  dance  is  repeated  three  times  in  the  plaza  thl  d  T* 
rag^after^each  dance  to  the  eeremoniai  chang’wtr 

glossy  Sl  oveTLm  anVT'  S°“e  are  c™d  with  a 

The  arrows  vary  in  size  and  form,  many  being  slightly  ovnl  nt  t,  °  ^  °Dly  one-tlilr(i  of  the  way 

are  rounded  or  oval  where  they  are  attached  to  the  shaft  which  Snme  are  P°»nted.  and  all 

notJnV  *^real  ^'re  aaternity  llH-  11  PO'nepoyanne  similar  ^thVone^tf^tae^Hfe'wekwe  ^see  p-  417, 

23  ETH— 04 - 33 
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third  dance  the  ‘Hlem'inosona,  standing  near  the  altar,  receives  the 
arrows  and  the  dancers  are  provided  with  their  swords  for  the  closing 
dances.  When  the  swords  are  carried  for  the  first  time,  the  ‘HlenT- 
mosona,  on  reaching  the  south  end  of  the  boxes,  steps  before  them 
and,  facing  west,  prays;  then  he  and  two  others  swallow  their  swords, 
and  all  by  groups  follow  in  succession  in  swallowing  the  swords,  as 
heretofore  described.  The  dance  is  suspended  for  a  time,  and  the 
‘Hlem'inosona,  stepping  before  the  boxes,  prays  and  swallows  his 
serpentiform  sword. 

Immediately  following  the  dance  just  described,  the  order  of  the 
Arrow,  joined  by  the  women  of  the  Sword  order,  begins  another 
dance,  and  soon  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  and  a  warrior  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe 
appear  from  the  western  way,  and  stepping  within  the  circle  of  dancers 
stand  before  the  boxes  and  pray.  The  dancers,  as  usual,  pass  four 
times  around  the  boxes  before  swallowing  the  sword,  the  leader  of 
the  dance  shouts  and  hoots,  and  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  steps  before  the 
boxes  and  the  sword  swallowing  begins. 

The  following  table  gives  the  order  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Arrow  order  and  the  women  swallow  their  swords  during  the  last 
dance  in  the  plaza: 


Two  men  and  one  woman,  facing  north. 
Two  men,  facing  east. 

Two  men  and  one  woman,  facing  south. 
Two  men  and  one  woman,  facing  south. 
Two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  girl,  facing 
south. 

Three  men  and  one  woman,  facing  west. 


Three  men  and  one  woman,  facing  north. 
Two  men,  facing  south. 

Two  men  and  one  woman,  facing  east. 
Two  men  and  one  woman,  facing  south. 
Two  men,  facing  east. 

Two  men,  facing  east. 
tH16m/mosona,  facing  east. 


At  the  close  of  the  sword  swallowing  the  ‘Hlem'inosona,  retaining 
prayer  plumes  in  his  right  hand,  collects  the  swords,  resting  them 
over  his  left  arm,  the  feather  handles  pointing  to  his  right.  Each 
dancer  lays  his  sword  on  the  arm  of  the  ‘Hlem'inosona,  who,  holding 
the  swords  with  both  hands,  stands  before  the  boxes  and  prays  that 
A'chiyala'topa  and  the  Beast  Gods  will  intercede  with  the  rain-makers 
for  cold  rains  and  snows.  All  the  members  stand  with  folded  arms 
during  the  prayer,  which  lasts  three  minutes.  The  ‘Hlem'inosona  now 
passes  around  the  ellipse,  that  each  one  may  receive,  his  one  or  more 
swords. 

All  but  two  now  clasp  hands  and  form  into  a  broken  circle,  and 
the  musicians  at  the  boxes  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  play  on  the  notched 
sticks  and  sing,  joined  by  the  drummer,  who  stands  to  the  north  of 
the  plaza.  The  dancers  shake  their  rattles  and  sing  as  they  jump 
back  and  forth  toward  the  center  of  the  circle,  holding  their  swords 
in  the  left  hand,  the  feathered  handles  pointing  inward.  This  move¬ 
ment,  so  like  one  of  the  children’s  games  of  civilization,  creates  much 
glee  among  the  dancers  and  many  of  the  spectators,  though  some  of 
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the  latter  express  indignation  at  the  burlesquing  of  the  sacred  circle 

the?dant,ter;hrthhe/,aSP<d  TdS  "*  outward  while 

change  their  song  to  melodlZ  tt  ctek  t“e“f peT 

onned  pm  ious  to  the  appearance  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe.  This  f rater 
y;  lie  Great  Fire,  and  the  circle  dancers  alternate  in  danc ing  Yn 
the  plaza  throughout  the  day.  With  each  repetition  of  the  latte  "the 
numbers  are  increased.  When  the  Great  Fir*  • 

the  ceremonial  chamber  for  the  last  time  the  swords  are  lmndedover 

•ilbu  6  Thhnt  TS°na’  Wh°  Pkces  them  for  the  time  being  by  the 
aUai.  ^  The  fraternity  father  gives  the  novice  four  prayer  plumes 

ears  of  com,  and  enough  calico  for  a  shirt  The  head  and  hands 
wi  the  n°v,ce  are  bathed  by  the  wife  of  his  fraternity  father  at  the 
1  S  ,°U^ef’an(.  f1*3  eni°3TS  a  meal  with  him  and  others  of  the  family 
a fte  winch  the  w.fe  of  the  fraternity  father  accompanies  the  nov“e  to 

inis  ZmhS  b°Wl  h!S  —  ™  -  W 

POnSIKISHI— DIVISION  OF  THE  SPRUCE  TREE 

At  the  present  time  this  order  has  hut  two  female  members  and 
he  tiees  handled  by  them  are  smaller  than  the  others.  While  the 

°  f  T6  •SWa"0Wi"g  OCCUre  “"I'’  •»  initiation  in  h 
He  vehwe  fraternity,  it  ,s  not  dependent  upon  this  rite  with  the 

fraternities.  e''",ty'  ^  ^  “  »»»•»  with  the  two 

The  day  the  order  convenes  the  member  and  novices  each  make  three 
prayer  plumes  to  Na'ke'e.  The  officers  make,  in  addition  to  these 

two  o/'ht  m 6  T‘  G°dS  °J  ‘he  Six  Kgions-  Each  ‘nan  reserves 
,1  j  l  ’-  ei  p,umes  and  gives  one  to  the  deputy  director 

together  at'  t  '7  ^  «™P  »f  prayer  plumes  wrapped 

together  at  the  base),  which  he  places  in  a  basket.  The  other 

p.ayer  plumes  are  also  placed  in  baskets,  each  man  tying  together 

the  two  he  retains.  The  eight  a'mosi  (directors  of  the  differed 

orders)  s,t  in  the  middle  of  the  room  around  the  baskets  of  plumes 

while  the  others  of  the  order,  including  the  women,  sit  towetbei 

.in<  sing  to  Nnkee  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  wooden  drum 

no  rattles  being  used.  They  begin  thus:  “We  are  to  swallow  the 

e,  we  ask  that  our  throats  may  not  be  made  ill.”  The  baskets  of 

plumes  are  now  placed  on  the  ledge  in  the  west  end  of  the  room,  and 

.  !;■'  ad,ouln  t0  thelr  homt>s  lor  ‘he  remainder  of  the  night  The 
following  morning  about  9  o’clock  they  return  to  the  chamber  and  sing 
six  songs,  one  to  tile  Beast  God  of  caci,  of  the  six  regions,  to  intercede 

den'  tor  cold  rains  and  SHOWS.  After  these  songs  tile 

deputy  Hlem  mosona  followed  by  a  warrior  whirling  the  rhombus, 
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leaves  with  the  lua'etchine  he  made  the  previous  day,  and  as  he  passes 
out  of  the  room  the  female  members  stand  in  line  and  sprinkle  meal 
on  the  group  of  plumes.  The  two  are  led  for  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  village  by  a  man  carrying  a  meal  basket  and  sprinkling  meal.  He 
returns,  and  the  others  continue  on  their  journey  to  collect  two  small 
trees,  one  pine  and  the  other  pinon,  which  are  brought  and  deposited 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  January  ceremonial  of  the  Sword  order, 
except  that  the  la'showanne  for  each  tree  is  an  undertail  banded  turkey 
feather  instead  of  the  thitfy  eagle  plumes.  A  Hint  arrow  attached  to  a 
shaft  is  placed  between  the  trees  when  they  are  planted  on  the  roof  by 
the  hatchway,  to  remain  through  the  ceremonial.  The  directors  hold 
a  ceremony  over  the  trees  on  the  roof  similar  to  the  one  described  in 
January,  and  the  trees  are  sprinkled  with  meal  each  morning  by  the 
members  of  the  order.  After  the  ceremony  over  the  trees,  there  is  no 
more  singing  during  the  night  unless  some  one  should  cough.  During 
the  ceremonies  in  the  fraternity  chamber  the  feet  must  be  kept  close 
together,  whether  the  person  be  sitting  or  lying  down,  and  the  arms 
must  not  be  extended  outward  or  upward  except  when  using  the  sword 
or  sprinkling  the  meal.  Should  this  rule  not  be  observed  the  corn 
would  be  stunted  in  its  growth. 

The  flutist  and  a  warrior  to  the  fraternity  sit  on  their  sheepskins  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  for  awhile,  the  latter  speaking  in  whispers  to 
his  rhombus,  the  other  to  his  flute.® 

After  the  early  meal  on  the  third  morning  in  the  ceremonial  cham¬ 
ber  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  selects  a  man  as  director  and  five  others  and 
sends  them  for  pine  trees,  which  are  collected  south  of  the  village. 
Each  tree  is  marked,  before  it  is  hewn,  with  three  dots  to  denote  the 
eyes  and  the  mouth.  All  take  their  turn  in  cutting  the  trees,  which 
are  brought  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  held  in  place  bv  ropes;  they 
arrive  about  sunset.  The  trees  are  slid  down  the  ladder  through  the 
hatchway  into  the  ceremonial  room,  where  they  are  received  by  six 
men.  As  the  trees  descend  the  ladder,  animal-like  yells  are  given. 
All  the  trees  remain  in  the  middle  of  the  room  while  the  choir  sings 
and  the  director  puffs  smoke  from  a  reed  cigarette  through  the  boughs. 
The  trees  are  afterward  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceiling  at  the 
east  end  of  the  room,  the  eyes  and  mouth  sides  upward.  A  feast  is 
now  served;  but  previous  to  eating,  a  quantity  of  the  food  is  taken 
from  all  the  bowls  and  placed  before  the  altar  by  a  warrior,  and  it 
is  afterward  divided  by  him  into  five  heaps  before  the  altar.  Six 

«The  use  of  the  rhombus  and  flute  at  this  time  is  to  bring  snows  and  rains  quickly.  These  instru¬ 
ments  are  placed  by  the  heads  of  the  flutist  and  the  warrior  when  they  lie  down,  and  should  one  cough , 
the  flutist  plays  and  the  warrior  whirls  his  rhombus,  and  every  one  must  immediately  rise  and  stand 
until  the  music  ceases,  when  all  present  draw  a  breath  and  the  director  and  all  sprinkle  the  altar 
with  meal  and  ascend  the  ladder  and  sprinkle  meal  on  the  trees;  then  there  is  no  more  sleep  during 
the  night.  Should  a  member  be  caught  nodding,  he  is  awakened  by  another  member  with  lighted 
husks  or  sticks,  and  they  must  sing  and  dance  until  sunrise,  when  the  altar  and  afterward  the  trees 
are  again  sprinkled  with  meal. 
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mdthl  ke.Seats  behind  tbe  and  the  a’kwamosi  site  n0,th 

a,  the  wamor  south  ot  it.  The  ‘HISm'mosona  now  save:  -  I  hope  all 

and  ,vLZy‘‘rTt  '7'  Sad  01V"-”  The"  addressing'  the  (List 
‘  .  1  remam  llere  and  make  rains  and  snows  for  me  ” 

are  in  sena^TH  T  T*  y°U"S  buds  of  SP™*  and  pinon,  which 

WbMng  °f  daXte 

“ 

woman  ,s  fated  her  sword  is  made  by  her  fraternit,  V  'the  The 

r  tLa7r  a„l  b°ened  "T  t;,<>7  ,0'  the  S"°rd  at  the  butt'oi  th 
e  II  e  funk  being  slender  (there  are  no  serpentiform  swords  fash 

oned  by.  the  order  of  the  KK'hfselo).  The  swords  are  a  ,t™d 

nibbed  with  cougar  grease  and  red  hematite.  This  same  hematite  is 

tocolor  tl  l"  *  0”  “I”"'  f“CeS  ‘°  Plotect  them  from  sunburn,  and 
e7ed  b  PlUmeS  W0,'"1  by  tbe  ««*>•  «t  Mystery  medicine  and  „b  el 

sacred  to  the  Bow  priesthood.  ct 

o,Jb„f  T7m  briT  r*  SiX  5,0ne  k"ives’  «*  o»«  »  color  of 
one  of  the  mx  leg  ons  which  are  used  to  polish  the  swords.  When 

the  sword  is  completed  the  maker  attaches  a  Ia'showanne  of  a  turhev 

feather  to  the  top  of  the  tree  from  which  his  sword  is  fashioned  and 

thetree  ts  depos.ted  in  the  east  end  of  the  room,  with  the  sword  pointing 

If  there  is  to  be  no  initiation  the  dry  painting  described  in  the  Janu- 

rl  — ld  !?  °mitte  •  The  tH^m'mosona,  who  sits  at  the  south 
fnd  of  the  Ilne  of  officers,  now  gathered  near  the  east  end  of  the  cham- 
-  rises  an  ieads  them  to  the  altar,  which  they  all  sprite  witi 
ineal.  The  altar  is  afterward  sprinkled  by  the  members  at  lame  who 

i*5™  18  thvmea1’  PT  hy  the  south  Mo  around  the  altar  and 

letmn  to  their  positions  at  the  east  end  of  the  room 

the  ‘HlCm'mosona,  with  ihe  sword  end  of  his  tree  resting  oyer  his 

left  arm  and  the  tree  extending  on  the  floor,  now  approaches  the  novice, 
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who  has  taken  his  position  near  the  center  of  the  room,  facing  east,® 
and  gives  him  a  sprig,  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  of  the  same 
medicine  that  was  distributed  in  the  initiation  into  the  Sword  order. 
After  giving  the  medicine,  the  ‘Hlem'mosona  turns  and  faces  east,  and 
running  the  top  of  the  tree  through  the  hatchway  in  the  roof,  swallows 
the  sword  at  the  end  of  the  tree,  while  the  order  sings  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  drum.  After  withdrawing  the  sword  he  passes  it  before 
the  lips  and  each  shoulder  of  the  novice,  and  places  his  tree  across  ropes 
near  the  ceiling  at  the  east  end  of  the  room,  and  takes  his  place  behind 
the  altar.  The  deputy  ‘Hlem'mosona  repeats  the  ceremony  with  his 
tree,  and  after  placing  it  by  the  other  near  the  ceiling,  takes  his  seat 
l>3r  the  ‘Hlem'mosona.  The  other  six  officers  of  the  fraternity  repeat 
the  ceremony  with  their  trees  each  one  when  through  taking  his  place 
behind  the  altar;  and  then  each  member  of  the  order  repeats  the  same 
ceremony,  the  order  at  large  gathering  near  the  drummer.  The  fra¬ 
ternity  father  of  the  novice  now  goes  through  the  performance  also 
and  then  runs  the  novice’s  tree  through  the  hatchway  and  hands  it  to 
him,  and  the  latter  attempts  to  run  the  sword  down  his  throat.  When 
the  novice  fails,  the  fraternity  father  takes  the  tree  and  runs  the 
sword  four  times  before  the  lips  of  the  former,  who  draws  a  breath 
each  time.  The  fraternity  father  now  returns  the  tree  to  the  novice, 
who  again  fails  to  swallow  the  sword.  Two  other  efforts  are  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  fraternity  father  repeats  the  passing  of  the  sword 
before  the  lips  of  the  novice,  and  depositing  it  with  the  others,  he 
returns  to  his  place  bv  the  drummer.  The  afternoon  ceremony  closes 
with  the  singing  of  one  song,  after  which  a  feast  is  enjoyed  in  the 
ceremonial  chamber. 

A  few  hours  later  preparations  begin  for  the  night  ceremonial, 
which  is  a  repetition  of  that  described,  the  personal  decorations  being 
much  the  same  as  when  they  appear  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Sword  divi¬ 
sion.  After  one  dance  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  order  swallows  the  sword  portion  of  the  tree,  they  then  take 
their  swords  with  feathered  handles  instead  of  the  trees  and  visit  the 
house  where  the  Mu'waiye  of  the  ‘Hle'wekwe  fraternity*  are  rehears¬ 
ing  and  dance  and  swallow  the  sword;  returning  to  their  chamber, 
young  buds  of  spruce  and  pinon  are  administered  by  the  deputy  to 
the  fraternity  at  large,  and  all  retire  for  the  night  but  the  eight  offi¬ 
cers  who  visit  Si'aa'  te'wita  to  deposit  prayer  plumes  to  Na'ke'e.  The 
flutist  plays,  the  warrior  whirls  the  rhombus,  and  four  keep  watch 
to  see  that  no  intruder  appears  while  the  other  two  deposit  prayer 
plumes.  After  the  return  of  the  officers  from  the  plume  planting,  the 
fraternity  are  privileged  to  sleep  in  any  part  of  the  ceremonial  cham¬ 
ber,  and  no  amount  of  coughing  necessitates  their  rising  to  dance. 


all  there  is  more  than  one  novice,  the  'Hlfm'mosona  begins  with  the  one  at  the  north  end. 
5  See  p.  458. 
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I  he  morning  ceremony  begins  about  7  o’clock,  when  the  ‘Hlem'- 
mosona,  holding  six  couples  of  eagle-wing  plumes,  representative  of 
the  six  regions,  takes  his  seat  on  a  stool  near  the  center  of  the  room  and 
not  tai  from  the  fireplace.  The  a'kwamosi  sits  on  his  wadded  blanket 
o  the  left  and  the  deputy  sits  on  the  right  of  the  Tllem'mosona. 

en  the  deputy  takes  his  seat  he  deposits  a  medicine  bowl  before  the 
a  kwamosi,  and  immediately  a  female  member  of  the  fraternity  places 
a  vase  of  water  and  a  gourd  near  him.  The  a'kwamosi  combines  as 
before  young  buds  of  spruce  and  pihon  in  one  husk.  The  flutist  sits 
ci(  mg  the  Hlem  mosona  and  the  warrior  stands  before  the  a'kwamosi. 

6  me“bers  of  the  order  at  large  are  grouped  about  the  drummer  on 
the  southwest  side  of  the  chamber.  The  deputy  first  dips  six  gourd- 
uls  of  water  from  the  vase  and  empties  them  into  the  medicine  bowl 
each  time  motioning  to  the  six  regions;  the  a'kwamosi  then  takes  a 
pmch  of  the  spruce  and  pinon  buds  from  the  husk  he  holds  in  his 
eft  hand  and  deposits  them  in  the  left  palm  of  the  deputy,  who  takes 
them  with  his  right  hand  and,  motioning  to  the  six  regions,  drops 
hem  into  the  medicine  bowl.  This  is  repeated  six  times,  each  time 
the  a  kwamosi  putting  the  pinch  of  buds  into  the  deputy’s  left  hand. 

.  ix  stone  fetishes  are  afterward  dropped  separately  into  the  bowl 
and  the  deputy  takes  his  two  eagle  plumes  in  his  right  hand  and  draws 

em  In  the  water  from  eacJl  of  the  four  regions  to  the  center  and 
moves  them  from  the  zenith  to  the  center  of  the  bowl  and  stirs  the 
water  for  the  nadir.  The  flute  is  played,  the  rhombus  whirled,  and 
the  choir  sings  to  the  accompaniment  of  rattle  and  drum  durino-  the 
consecration  of  the  water.  When  this  is  done  the  Tllem'mosona  hands 
the  deputy  the  six  pairs  of  eagle  plumes  separately,  which  he  lays  over 
the  bowl,  the  tips  toward  the  altar.  Then  the  Tlfem'mosona  rises  and 
carrying  a  meal  basket,  advances  to  the  altar,  preceded  by  the  flutist 
playing  and  the  warrior  whirling  the  rhombus,  and  followed  by  the 
deputy ,  with  the  a'kwamosi  and  another  officer  on  each  side.  The 
other  members  of  the  order,  the  drummer  excepted,  follow  the  officers. 
After  taking  a  few  steps  all  halt  while  one  song  is  sung.  Again  they 
advance,  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  song,  and  stand  until  it  is  finished 
Again  advancing,  they  halt  while  a  third  song  is  sung;  then  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  altar,  and  the  fourth  song  is  sung.  The  flutist  does  not 
halt  after  reaching  the  altar,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  his  place  behind 
it  and  continues  playing  on  the  flute.  The  warrior  stands  in  front  and 
south  of  the  altar  and  whirls  the  rhombus.  The  song  is  enlivened  with 
animal-like  calls  upon  the  Beast  Gods  to  intercede  with  the  Council  of 
the  Gods  for  rain.  When  the  singing  ceases,  the  deputy  deposits  the 
medicine  bowl  near  the  altar,  and  all  sprinkle  the  altar  with  meal  and 
then  depart,  carrying  their  bedding  to  their  homes.  But  they  soon 
return  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  the  men  have  their'  heads 
washed  by  the  female  members  of  the  fraternity,  each  of  whom  after- 
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ward  washes  her  own  head.  After  the  morning1  meal  in  the  ceremonial 
chamber,  preparations  are  begun  for  the  outdoor  festival. 

While  black  paint  is  being  applied  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  face 
they  sing  to  Na'ke'e,  accompanied  by  the  drum  and  rattle:  “Your 
people  are  now  preparing  for  the  dance;  they  are  happy;  they  wish 
the  cold  rains  and  snows  to  come.”  When  all  is  ready  they  ascend 
the  ladder,  each  with  his  tree,  led  by  a  woman*  carrying  her  mi'li 
and  meal  basket,  from  which  she  sprinkles  meal  as  she  advances. 

The  ceremonies  in  the  plaza  are  identical  with  those  described  in 
the  Sword  order.6  There  are  three  dances  with  the  trees  in  the  plaza. 
At  the  close  of  each  dance  the  party  returns  to  the  ceremonial  cham¬ 
ber,  the  leader  places  her  meal  basket  near  the  two  trees  by  the  hatch¬ 
way,  and  all  sprinkle  the  trees  with  meal  before  descending  into  the 
chamber.  Each  one  pulls  his  tree  after  him  and  lays  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  with  the  knife  pointing  toward  the  east,  the  “eyes” 
of  each  tree  looking  upward.  This  is  the  convenient  way  for  plac¬ 
ing  the  tree  so  as  to  carry  it  out.  After  resting  a  while  the  dancers 
sprinkle  meal  over  the  altar  and  return  to  the  plaza  to  dance  and 
swallow  the  tree  sword.  After  the  third  dance  the  trees  are  returned 
to  their  former  elevated  position  near  the  ceiling,  and  the  swords 
with  feathered  handles  are  used  instead  of  the  trees  in  the  closing 
dance.  On  their  return  the  last  time  to  the  ceremonial  chamber 
the  members  of  the  order  take  meal  from  the  basket  before  the 
altar  in  their  left  hands  and  stand  around  the  room  close  to  the 
wall,  the  drummer  standing  west  of  the  fireplace.  The  ‘Hlem'mo- 
sona,  beginning  with  the  officer  at  the  south  end  of  the  line,  the 
officers  being  assembled  in  the  east  end  of  the  room,  administers  the 
medicine  water.  He  passes  around,  first  by  the  north  wall,  giving- 
each  one  a  draft,  while  all  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and 
drum.  Again  beginning  with  the  officer  at  the  south  end  of  the  line,  he 
takes  a  shellful  of  water  into  his  mouth,  refilling  the  mouth  when 
necessary,  and  each  one  of  the  order  throws  his  head  back  while  the 
‘ITlem'mosona  sprays  the  throat  with  the  medicine  water  from  his 
mouth,  that  the  larynx  may  not  suffer  from  the  sword  swallowing. 
He  then  sets  the  bowl  before  the  altar  and  takes  a  corn  husk  filled  with 
diminutive  and  slightly  sweet  black  seeds  and  places  one  in  each  per¬ 
son's  mouth;  then  he  returns  the  husk  to  the  altar.  Ascending  the 
ladder,  lie  brings  in  from  the  hatchway  the  two  small  trees  and  arrow, 
and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  and  facing  east  he  moves 
the  trees  and  arrow  up  and  down  in  time  with  the  song,  and  passes  to 
each  one,  beginning  with  the  officers,  who  sprinkle  the  trees  with  the 

n  It  is  the  custom  for  a  woman  of  an  order  to  ask  the  director  for  this  position,  for  should  he  select 
one,  the  others  might  feel  aggrieved. 

i>  The  danger  incurred  in  swallowing  the  sword  carved  from  the  trees  renders  the  sight  anything 
but  pleasing  to  the  stranger,  but  the  Indian  spectators  become  so  enthusiastic  at  this  ceremony  that 
they  are  without  thought  of  accident  to  the  dear  ones,  for  "only  those  of  wicked  heart  can  be  injured.” 
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“e“‘ hfld  Ieft  1hand’  fOT hi» physical  purification.  The  trees  are 

ljn.es  when  l”t ^ 

rsr-rss';;s;-br;=:sd? 

ihe  Hlem  mosona  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  after  nr! 
he  again  passes  the  trees  four  times  before  the  order  wh  1 
catches  the  la'showawe  and  passes  the  feather^  .  d,  \  each  one 

adhere^  to  'the^p  ki  rnes  ^The ‘ffl'ern'm  ^  mOUth  ^  ^ 
e»ob*onelriv1  *  ^igaiti  passes) before))) 

^r^Krort*0^'1  °tt  2  bUd  °r  tW°'  E'-«'y  effort 

«he  individual,  f„,  a  ™ ec  5 Xltiid'"’^^''’?  "1  ,b*  .wWl  <* 
the  floor,  the  •Hlenfmosona  holds  the  t  ees  unt  1  he'fo  ’  °f 

holding  the  trees,  he  addresses  his  1„1  Tt  ** 

more  of  this  until  another  year  [four  years  hence]  II  "  W  U° 
will  be  happy  and  keen  well  r  )  '  e-J  1  hope  my  people 

cold  rains'Jnd  snows  [„7  L,  dl  1  n'  ‘“r6  an<l  ^  wil1 

th;w  up  your  arcs"  '  And  all  obeylt  o,«.  ^  NoW- 

•Hitawr^w:^xZow“irtmri^rSi"dt,h 

the  head  four  times  from  left  tv  ri  It  lnie"uPon  tt>  waves  it  around 

^SSSSSSSSS&s^ 

including  the  two  small  ones,  are  carried  bv  ,  ,liit  *  .  S’ 

front  those  who  gathered  them,  some  4  miles'  north  of  The)))  “to” 

XZtrzr* dropped  int°  * d-" 

lT  huhukwe  (Eagle  Down  Fraternity) 

This  fraternity  takes  its  name  from  u'kla,  down;  reference  to  the 

dow  n  of  eagles  and  other  birds  and  of  native  cotton  The  I  T,  l  i 

embraces  four  orders-  O'naWnakD  (Mv  ,  1  huhukwe 

Ho'lrv/A  ft  ir,  na>  a  nakia  (Mystery  medicine),  Manke  (Firel 

?  °  (Ant)’,and  lt  sePcho  jugglery).  The  last-named  order  L  no 

female  members.  The  women,  however,  are  most  acti™  during  ^ 

the  throat  sick.11'6  nUdlUn'  Sho"ld  not  l,e  removed  from  the  mouth,  it  would  pass  down  and^lTe 
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exhibitions  with  tire  and  are  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  the  men  in  the 
chase  with  the  flaming  brand.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Ant  order  are 
similar  to  those  practiced  by  the  Ant  fraternity. 

CEREMONIAL  OF  INITIATION  INTO  O'NAYA'NAKIA 

Members  of  the  fraternity  prepare  te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes)  in 
the  ceremonial  chamber  the  first  morning,  and  before  sunset  the  tablet 
altar  (see  plate  lviii),  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  to  be  found 
in  Zuni,  is  erected  and  the  fetishes  placed  about  it. 

The  U'huhukwe  have  some  good  animal  fetishes  of  stone,  one  a 
well-cut  image  of  the  bison,  the  horns  being  well  detined,  which  is 
the  only  representation  of  this  animal  observed  by  the  writer  among 
the  Zunis,  who  claim  to  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  bison,  as  they 
say  it  belongs  to  the  east.  It  is,  certainly,  an  unimportant  factor  in 
Zuni  at  the  present  time.  The  bear  fetish  is  10  inches  long;  the  other 
animal  forms  are  somewhat  smaller.  The  human  figure  (female)  is 
about  18  inches  high.  Figures  in  human  form  are  very  rare  in  Zuni, 
while  they  are  coftimon  in  Sia. 

The  ceremonials  are  so  like  those  of  the  other  orders  of  O'naya'nakia 
(Mystery  medicine)  that  the  writer  will  describe  only  the  ceremonies 
of  the  fourth  night,  when  the  novices  appear  for  the  first  time. 

The  members  are  busy  by  8  p.  m.,  preparing  for  the  ceremonies. 
The  feet  and  legs  to  the  knees  and  the  hands  and  arms  nearly  to  the 
elbows,  of  both  men  and  women,  are  painted  white.  The  rest  of  the 
bodies  of  the  men  are  striped  or  starred  in  white.  A  line  of  mica¬ 
ceous  hematite  runs  across  the  face  under  the  eyes,  and  a  circular  spot 
of  the  same  is  on  the  chin  and  each  cheek.  A  Huffy  eagle  plume, 
colored  red  with  dry  pigment,  is  tied  to  the  forelock,  and  a  wreath  of 
yucca  ribbon  adorns  the  head.  A  bow  guard  is  worn  on  the  left- 
wrist.  The  women  wear  the  ordinary  woven  dress,  and  elaborate 
necklaces  adorn  the  necks  of  both  the  men  and  the  women.  When  the 
toilets  are  complete  the  women  take  their  seats  on  the  north  ledge, 
near  the  east  end  of  the  room,  and  the  men  group  on  the  south  side 
near  the  west  end.  When  the  men  indicate  their  intention  of  beginning 
the  song,  the  women  gather  on  the  south  ledge  and  to  the  east  of  the 
men,  but  they  do  not  use  the  rattle.  Each  fraternity  father  leads  his 
one  or  more  fraternity  children  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  each  frater¬ 
nity  child  bearing  the  large  buckskin  which  is  the  payment  to  the 
fraternity  father  for  initiation  into  the  order  of  O'naya'nakia.  After 
the  novices  have  assembled  each  one  is  decorated  by  his  fraternity 
father  as  described  on  page  499.  Yucca  ribbons  are  knotted  around 
the  wrists  and  forehead  of  each  novice,  and  a  fluffy  eagle  plume  is 
tied  to  the  left  side  of  the  head,  not  to  be  removed  until  four  days 
after  the  ceremonial,  during  which  time  no  animal  food  or  grease 
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take^t  Vlten'  ^  ben  tbe  decoration  of  the  novices  is  completed  they 

o  i  zr  vnf":r 0,1  tiie  no,th  '«*«*.  —■ «* A* 

children  t!!  '  ''f’8' ,th<“  left  01  tbe  eternity  child  or 

rirrh  Th! Al! 'A  rl'  0t  the  fraternity  father  sitting  o„  the 


rpt  ,,  .  -  iaiuer  SKI 

1  e  a  kwamosi  has  his  assigned  seat  on  the  north 


side  of  the 


„ifo>.  ,  ,  ““  “oc,ifiucu  on  tne  nc 

aitai  and  the  deputy  director  sits  on'  the  south  WIp  Th» 
pcotectorot  the  altar  and  . . 

back  ofTe  a“tar°Und  °'  ‘°  tl,e  *»*•  The  flutist  sits 

rollhhIviare  tW°  ''0HS  ,0f  corn  husks  containing  native  tobacco  each 
having  a  prayer  plume  on  each  side  One  roll  „  •  i 

the  north  wall  near  the  altar,  and  one  tin  a  n^e  i n  the  so7^S 

immediately  opposite  the  other.  The  ceremony  begins  with  the  hand 

nig  of  the  rolled  husks  to  the  a'kwamosi,  who  opens  them  and  with 

ie  na  ive  to bacco  and  corn  husks  makes  cigarettes.  The  a'kwamosi 

the  deputy,  and  the  flutist  all  retain  their  sits  while  each  smol^e 

ai  OWlng  the  Smoke  over  the  altar  and  rni'wachi  «  the 

back  Th  !l  T^T  the  front  and  the  flute  player  from  the 

is  now  r^T'i^ 'f  t0°dplaCed  near  the  altar  at  the  evening  feast 
s  now  divided  by  the  warrior  into  two  heaps,  with  a  space  of  8  or  lo 

before  the'!']!'  A  ^i  °f  '™ter  Ls  brou§'ht  by  a  woman  and  placed 

six  times  1  4  Wam°S1’  "“f8  and  lowers  the  emPty  medicine  bowl 
*  times.  As  soon  as  he  touches  the  bowl  he  begins  a  prayer  som-  in 

icine  wSeT'^r68’  Until  the  c<>mpletion  of  the  nfed- 

ne  watei.  Dipping  a  gourd  of  water  from  the  water  vase  he  holds 

he  N^hbr,  6  b°Wl  Whi‘e  h‘  »  1-yer  to  the  Couga,  “ 

the  Noith  to  be  present  in  spirit,  and  then  empties  it  into  the'  bowl 

the™  rapeate  a  grayer  the  ^  0, 

Of  the  South  Will  h  TM  furdful  he  otfers  a  Praver  to  the  Badger 
the  South,  with  the  fourth  a  prayer  to  the  White  Wolf  of  the  Fast 

and  w,th  the  fifth  be  pray*  to  A'chiyilla'topa  (a  being  with  l  A  t  d 

d  oed  f  ’t  the.Zenith-  The  sixtl>  goardfuf.  as  soon  l  it  is 
pped  from  the  vase,  is  emptied  into  the  bowl  with  prayers  to  the 

and  T  h  6  NadU  ‘  SlX  fetishes  are  now  taken  from  a  leather  pouch 
and  each  one  is  raised  six  times  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  two  eagle 

pinnies  taken  from  the  medicine  bowl  are  held  in  the  left  hand.  Each 

fetish  is  deposited  at  its  appropriate  point  of  the  compass,  those  of  the 

,  "ifh  and  Nadlr  beinF  lai(l  bT  tbe  fetish  of  the  East.  After  all  the 
fetishes  are  placed  the  a'kwamosi  takes  the  one  of  the  North  and  holds 

it  into  the  I  I  aDT,after  r!USln"  an<1  WeriDg-  h  Six  times  be  drops 
through  thP  remainin|.  bve  fetishes  are  passed  separately 

through  the  same  ceremony.  Six  pinches  of  meal  are  afterward 

spi  inkled  into  the  bowl,  each  pinch  being  raised  and  lowered  six  times 

a  Mi'wachi  is  plural  for  mi'li  (see  p.  416;. 
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before  it  is  cast  upon  the  water.  The  two  eagle  plumes  which  the 
a'kwamosi  has  in  his  left  hand  are  now  transferred  to  the  right,  and 
the  quill  ends  are  dipped  six  times  into  the  water,  the  plumes  being 
held  in  a  perpendicular  position.  Each  time  the  a'kwamosi  stirs  the 
water  with  the  plumes,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  most  beast-like 
growl,  he  invokes  the  prey  animals  of  the  six  regions  to  give  their 
spirits  to  the  bodies  of  his  people  that  they  may  have  the  power  to 
penetrate  the  flesh  and  see  disease. 

After  the  consecration  of  the  water  the  a'kwamosi  dips  the  feather 
ends  of  the  plumes  into  it,  and  taking  a  plume  in  each  hand  sprinkles 
the  altar,  striking  the  underside  of  the  plume  held  in  the  left  hand 
with  the  one  held  in  the  right,  keeping  both  plumes  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  sprinkling  of  the  altar  is  repeated  four  times,  and 
then  the  a'kwamosi  throws  meal  six  times  over  the  altar.  Though 
the  music  of  the  choir  and  the  whirling  of  the  rhombus  are  continu¬ 
ous  throughout  the  consecration  of  the  water,  the  impressive  tones 
of  the  a'kwamosi  and  the  sweet  music  of  the  flute  are  distinctly 
heard.  Two  members  of  the  choir  now  collect  the  food  in  front  of 
the  altar  and  throw  it  into  the  river,  to  be  borne  to  the  Beast  Gods, 
and  the  dance  begins  with  both  men  and  women,  the  warrior  being  a 
conspicuous  dancer. 

The  room  gradually  becomes  crowded  with  those  suffering  from 
some  real  or  imaginary  malady.  While  such  persons  are  often  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  members  of  the  fraternity,  others  who  wish  to  be  cured 
may  be  present.  The  dancing  and  healing  of  the  sick  being  similar  in 
all  orders  of  Mystery  medicine,  the  writer  will  mention  only  certain 
features  in  this  ceremonial. 

Those  men  who  have  not  already  removed  their  shirts  and  trousers 
bare  their  bodies  as  soon  as  the  first  dancers  take  the  floor.  At  the 
beginningof  the.  dance  two  members  of  the  choir,  their  bodies  painted 
white,  join  in  the  dance.  Suddenly  they  spring  before  the  altar,  and 
bending  their  bodies  low  dip  the  eagle  plumes"  which  they  carry  into 
the  medicine  water  and  sprinkle  the  altar,  each  striking  the  left 
plume  on  the  underside  with  the  right  one.  Again  dipping  the  plumes 
into  the  medicine  bowl,  the  water  is  sprinkled  to  the  North,  West, 
South,  and  East.  Each  time  the  feather  is  struck  the  dancer  cries, 

i4Uh _ hu.”  After  the  sprinkling  to  the  four  regions  has  been 

repeated  four  times  the  two  return  to  the  choir  and  two  others  come 
to  the  floor.  Dipping  their  plumes  into  the  medicine  bowl,  they 
repeat  the  sprinkling  to  the  four  regions,  calling  upon  the  Beast  Gods 
to  come.  No  women  dance  while  the  water  is  being  sprinkled,  but 
immediately  after  the  sprinkling  three  women,  dressed  in  white  cotton 
gowns  and  red  sashes,  and  holding  an  eagle-wing  plume  in  each  hand, 

The  eagle  plumes  carried  by  both  men  and  women  are  referred  to  as  kla'kliili  a'siwe  (eagle  hands), 
and  when  once  taken  in  the  hands  must  not  be  laid  down  until  the  close  of  the  ceremony. 
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z^to!;he-choir  in  *■ 

for  a  while,  then  performing  f)  °U1'  ddncing  With  the  women 

arirKr^  'pttszrsz 

bear’s  feet  without  ^0^  tteTf  ^  “t0  -  <*  «» 

about  wildly.  He  circulates  ”  °  P  l,mes  11  bolds,  dashes 

%  the  beer's  chtws  ove^  the  „2d  f  t®  IT’  *">wlb*  “"d  W 

continues  his  violent  movements  for  an  hou,  In  ,h  ^ 
juggler  appears  before  the  altar  He  .  i-  meantime  a 

the  ti replace  and  after  »V  m  now  takes  a  pmch  of  ashes  from 
palm  of  the  ’right  hand  of  ail  present  T®  ™  ,b® 

distributed,  the  assemblage  groups  before  the  1  t-wth  *  'T 
afterward  the  women  Lot  1  01  e  tne  altai,  the  men  first  and 

Chapparral  cock  skip  about  o-racrfudl/fo^a  “C"  T™*8  ““ 
and  one  to  the  left  of  the  altar  CaiKe  gleefully,  one  to  the  right 

regions,  beginning  at  the  North  The  t  '  .1  ,  t0  the  s,x 

=r-  ‘xfie  ^  z  r:.;: 

to  all  present,  after  which  lie  repeats  a  long  litany  ,h  .  , 

eac  summation  the  people  join  in  the  pra/er.  '7t  the ‘close  ^  th 

Hods  Th!  ™.0S1  ,!8  l“ne<1  by  all  in  a  long  prayer  to  the  Beast 
eve  .  1  *0  kWI?  Slts  throughout  the  ceremonial  with  bowed  head 

piZ  h  t  “  k,Wam0si  «■*•»  *  cigarette  and,  taking  one  whiff 
passes  it  to  his  deputy  to  hmsh.  The  dance  closes  at  daylhht  and  the 

TfteVthTc  °  "el'  K'll“  ‘"  the  manner  heretofore  described. 

Attei  the  ceremony  with  the  novices,  and  as  the  first  rays  of  sunlight 
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come  through  the  eastern  window,  the  men  assemble  before  the  altar 
and  pray.  The  women  go  outside  of  the  house  to  offer  their  prayers 
to  the  Sun  Father,  but  return  to  sprinkle  meal  upon  the  altar  and  pray. 
The  Kia'kwemosi,  rain  priest  of  the  North,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
U'huhukwe,  removes  the  animal  fetishes  from  before  the  altar  and, 
blowing  the  meal  from  them,  gathers  them  into  his  arms.  The  owners 
of  the  mi'wacki  collect  them,  carefully  blowing  off  the  meal,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  altar  is  bared  of  its  adornments.  A  little  later  the 
altar  itself  is  taken  apart  and  stored  away  until  required  for  future  use. 

The  February  ceremonial,  in  which  initiation  into  the  Mystery  medi¬ 
cine  order  occurred,  was  very  much  the  same  as  the  one  described,  with 
the  addition  of  playing  with  fire,  and  there  was  a  greater  display  of 
jugglery.  The  features  not  given  in  the  December  meeting  are  here 
described. 

There  is  an  elaborate  display  of  tire  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of 
the  meeting  of  the  fraternity,  the  members  appearing  in  the  street 
before  the  ceremonial  house  and  on  the  house  tops  with  blazing  brands 
of  cedar  fiber.  Three  Ile'hea  and  six  Na'wisho  (anthropic  gods)  appear 
for  the  occasion,  though  only  the  He'hea  go  to  the  ceremonial  house 
of  the  U'huhukwe.  The  He'hea  gods  have  their  nude  bodies  covered 
with  white  kaolin  and  lined  by  drawing  the  finger  nail  through  the 
paint.  A  }Tellow  crescent  is  painted  on  the  back  of  each  (see  plate 
oxx).  As  soon  as  the}r  enter  the  ceremonial  chamber  they  are  pelted 
with  fire  from  cedar  brands,  and  they  escape  to  the  street,  where  they 
create  great  amusement  by  their  pantomimieal  conversations.  Being 
in  the  street  does  not  save  them,  for  they  are  followed  by  men  and 
women  with  flaming  brands,  who  chase  the  gods  up  the  ladder  to  the 
roofs,  where  they  get  more  pelting  with  tire  by  members  of  the  frater¬ 
nity,  especially  the  women  (see  plate  cxxi).  The  gods  at  times  climb 
a  pole,  perform  gjun  nasties  on  the  ladders  and  a  pole  suspended  hori¬ 
zontally  before  the  ceremonial  house.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
fraternity  also  pelt  one  another  with  fire,  not  even  sparing  the  face. 
A  very  pretty  sight  is  a  run  of  about  a  thousand  yards,  in  a  kind  of 
meander,  by  two  of  the  men  of  the  fraternity,  both  carrying  flaming 
masses  of  cedar  fiber,  the  foremost  one  flying  like  the  wind  and  the 
other  apparently  no  less  fast,  but  he  does  not  catch  the  foremost. 
The  men  are  nude  except  for  the  black  woven  breechcloth.  The 
women  wear  their  ordinary  dress  and  knitted  leggings,  and  their  feet 
are  bare.  The  women  especially  seem  to  enjoy  the  fun.  Two  tricks 
worthy  of  mention  are  performed  at  night  in  the  ceremonial  chamber. 
A  yucca  rope  apparently  passes  through  the  body  of  another,  the  rope 
being  held  by  a  man  at  each  end.  The  illusion  is  perfect.  Another 
trick  is  the  changing  of  a  basket  tray  of  balls  of  blue  mush.  The 
writer,  taking  one,  finds  it  to  be  as  pliable  as  firm  mush.  The  tray, 
with  the  balls  of  mush,  is  afterward  raised  high  and  waved  to  the  six 
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arffound  tobe  tfh  ’  "  18  a«“in  and  the  balls 

7  ,  ,,  'ard  »  stones'  A  third  time  the  basket  is  passed 

f  *  have  been  0<1e''ed,  and  the  balls  are  in  the  same  condition 

as  When  first  examined.  The  D'huhukwe  and  HM„‘kwe  (Art)  1 
considered  the  most  expert  jugglers  in  Zuni. 

On  the  closing  evening  an  aged  member  with  white  hair  miners 
with  a  flaming  brand  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  women  of  the  fra 
n  ty  who  IS  tardy,  and  entering  without  ceremony  starts  her  out 
before  h,s  flaming  brand.  Though  this  woman  is  hourly  expecting  to 

----- 

CEREMONIAL  OVER  A  SICK  MAN 

In  connection  with  this  fraternity  the  writer  witnessed  a  ceremonial 
over  a  sick  man  at  his  house.  The  patient  was  suffenhg ZHZl 

cure'-  aecordinglvlh*8  K-i  <?‘M  in’  bllt  none  effected  a 
IT'hn’hnb  d  g  J  16  ,Km  kwemosi,  who  is  also  a  theurgist  of  the 
l  hnhuhwe,  was  appealed  to.  He  was  surprised  at  the  beginning  of 

had  !a[Cm?uJ  1  Presence  of  Mr  Stevenson  and  the  writer  who 

pi  One  of  r  fbat-‘ P  d°7  '"'aWareS  *“  was  sleeping  at  ht 
post.  One  of  the  officiating  theurgists  even  declared  that  the  pres 

ce  of  the  visitors  would  be  fatal  to  the  invalid,  but  Mr  Stevenson 
and  the  writer  nevertheless  remained. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  an  old  Zuni  lamp  resting  on  the 
i  imnej  p  ace.  the  KiVkwemosi  sat  upon  a  low  stool  in  the  center  of 
he  large  room,  facing  east.  He  was  clothed  in  a  suit  of  pure  while  It 
m  and  his  black  wavy  locks  were  flowing.  The  head-kerchief  so  con¬ 
stant!  |  worn  had  been  removed.  A  bowl  of  medicine  water  two  eagle 

He 'lToked  h ’l '  eSSf  °t,SaCred  ,meal  wore  °n  the  stone  floor  before  him. 

p-itiem  a  8een'ed  to  have  «W«I  since  the  afternoon.  The 

ft  nut,  a  young  man.  partially  reclined  upon  a  blanket  spread  upon 

he  floor  on  the  north  side  of  the  room.  His  body  was  s, ‘ported  by 
I  s  mother  Two  theurgists  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Kia'kwe- 
one  sta,K  ,n8'  “  ‘rent  of  the  sick  man,  holding  an  eagle-wing 
plume  ,,i  each  hand,  the  other  holding  two  eagle-wing  plumes  in  hi? 

g  t  hand  and  a  bowl  of  medicine  water  in  bis  left,  from  which  he 
hllcd  his  mouth  and  sprinkled  the  man’s  nude  body,  waving  the  plume, 

!"  the  nfh‘  hand  ovea  him-  The  mouth  being  emptied  of  the  water 
he  joined  the  other  theurgist  in  incantations  over  the  sick.  During 

Sp,IIlkl,,l"1  ot  tllc  medicine  water  and  the  passing  of  the  eagle 
plumes  over  the  body,  which  was  done  with  a  graceful  waving  'JL 
‘lire  the  Kia  kwemost,  with  the  sacred  meal  basket  in  I, and,  rose  and 
stood  before  the  patient  and  placed  pinches  of  sacred  meal  in  spots  over 

I  se7e  V  S,Tn  ,BeaS‘  G°ds  t0  «ive  hi“  Power  to  call  the 
disease  to  one  ot  the  meal  spots,  that  it  might  be  drawn  from  the 
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patient.  “  If  the  prayer  is  not  answered  and  the  disease  does  not 
show  itself,  the  heart  of  the  patient  is  not  good.” 

The  Kla'kwemosi,  in  company  with  his  associates,  visited  the  patient 
four  nights,  one  of  the  Beast  Gods  being  appealed  to  each  night  to  be 
present  and  send  pure  winds  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to 
heal  the  sick.  The  first  niofht  the  Cougar  of  the  North  was  appealed  to 
to  send  the  pish'lankwin  pi'naiye  (north  wind);  the  second  night  the 
Bear  of  the  West  was  invoked  to  send  sun'hakwin  pi'naiye  (west  wind); 
the  third  night  prayers  were  addressed  to  the  Badger  of  the  South  to 
send  ta'wialda  pi'naiye  (south  wind);  the  fourth  night  the  Wolf  of  the 
East  was  besought  to  send  te'wana  pi'naiye  (east  wind). 

Only  the  mother  and  the  doorkeeper,  besides  those  officiating,  were 
present.  The  prayers  of  the  Kla'kwemosi,  which  were  repeated  aloud, 
must  not  be  heard  by  any  other  person,  else  he  would  not  be  granted  the 
desired  power.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Kla'kwe* 
mosi  officiated  not  in  his  capacity  as  rain  priest,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  of  an  esoteric  fraternity.  His  high 
priestly  position  gives  him  additional  power,  as  the  A'shiwanni  (rain 
priests,  of  whom  the  Kla'kwemosi  is  the  head)  must  be  absolutely 
pure  of  heart. 

‘Chi'kialikwe  (Rattlesnake  Fraternity) 

The  ‘Chi'kialikwe  fraternity  is  a  division  of  the  U'huhukwe  and  was 
created  in  this  wa}T:  A  member  accidentally  stepped  on  one  of  the 
bowls  of  medicine  before  the  altar,  breaking  the  bowl  and  spilling  the 
medicine  and  also  turning  over  a  carving  of  the  rattlesnake  which 
stood  before  the  tablet  altar.  Some  of  the  fraternity  were  very  angry 
with  the  man  and  violent  words  followed,  until  it  was  declared  by  the 
offender’s  friends  that  a  division  of  the  fraternity  must  occur.  The 
division  was  called  the  Rattlesnake,  for  the  reasons  that  the  carved 
snake  had  fallen  over  and  been  bathed  in  the  medicine-water  spilled 
from  the  bowl,  and  that  the  fraternity  quarreled  like  angry  snakes. 

The  functions  of  the  two  fraternities  are  the  same. 

Ha'lo‘kwe  (Ant  Fraternity) 

This  fraternity  has  four  orders — O'miya'nakia  (Mystery  medicine); 
Ha'lo  (Ant),  sometimes  called  Pe'pe  (Broom),  because  broom  straws  are 
used  in  brushing  from  the  body  of  the  invalid  the  pebbles  “shot” 
into  it  by  the  ants  after  they  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
theurgists;  It'sepcho  (Jugglery),  and  A'chiya  (Stone  knife).  The 
fraternity  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  A'chiya  ti'kianne." 

The  male  membership  of  this  fraternity  is  large,  but  in  1896  there 
were  only  four  female  members.  Only  men  belong  to  the  A'chiya  order. 


aTi'klanng  is  another  name  for  ti'kili  (fraternity). 
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InMatio"  into  the  H»'l.‘kw.  order  sometimes  occurs  on  the  first 

icine  1  r  me(  r"g  °*  the  fraten,ity  for  initiation  into  Mystery  med 
f  ull  '  I,  '  ln'tlatl0n  tokes  Piece  on  the  last  night.  The  fraternity 
tather,  having  prepared  te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes!  to  tin.  „  V„  ' 

six  regions,  goes  at  sunset  to  the  home  of  th e  novTce  I  * ,e 

him  over  the  southern  road  to  an  anThdl  n  n0™e’  "ho  accompanies 

Sta"d  *>?“*  -st  while  the  fratern^f  er  » 

g 

ant  inns  i„to  those  who  micturate  or  steu  unon  tho..,  mi  ,  ,  , 

. . . . . ; 

on  thefloor  ^  VV  "T*  r* 

n£pne^r^—  &£££££££ 

blanket,  a  line  is  extended  to  the  north  Indue.  ,,,,!  ,  h 

meal  is  carried  from  the  center  of  the  blankefto  the  Louth' Ugfta 
tlm  ants,  their  spirits,  may  come  over  the  meal  road  and  lie  present 
.patient  is  present  four  nights,  and  the  process  of  heilino-  fc 

the  pS*  tch'ha't"8;  A  nTber  0f  the  th«"'siats  surround 
-on,  straws  in  his  Jt 

the  most  weird  incantations  they  invoke  the  ant  gods  to  he  present 

North  MhtT  P°"m  n°  “*•*  ,he  disease'”  The  Yellow  Ant  of  the 
he  he  An,  „f  n  *> the  »«bt;  the  second  night 

R  d  1"  ?,f  ,k‘  ^6S hha.8  th,6  S|,eci“'  P~y«=  on  the  third  nijht 
Whife  Aniof  th  h  ^°Uth  'S  th6  <*«W  0M«.t  of  prayer,  and  the 

there  is  lid  I  T.  appea'ed  to  the  f0“rth  right.  Occasionally 
to  h  animal-like  cry  when  one  of  the  Beast  Gods  is  invoked 

to  influence  the  ant  gods  to  give  the  theurgist  power  to  see  disease 

bodh  *  hr  7 '-.,leS  T  brashed  °tf  “  sl'°'vers  ffom  the  patient's  nude 
.  •  le  Aims  and  the  Sia  observe  the  same  method  in  curing 
disease  caused  by  angry  ants.  cuung 

23  eth— 04 - 34 
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On  the  fourth  morning-  the  novice  goes  with  his  fraternity  father  to 
a  deserted  ant-hill,  and  stepping  firmly  on  the  ground  he  extends  his 
right  foot  over  the  hill.  Standing  on  his  toes  he  takes  the  tips  of  the 
fraternity  father’s  eagle-wing  plumes  in  each  hand  and  then  stoops 
over  the  ant-hill  while  the  fraternity  father  repeats  a  prayer.  The 
novice  does  not  relinquish  the  plumes  until  after  he  rises. 

The  prayer  plumes  made  for  novices  of  the  A'chiya  order  are  in 
length  from  the  inner  side  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger,  the  sticks  are  painted  yellow,  and  eagle  plumes  and 
feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions  are  attached.  These  offerings 
are  to  A'chiyala'topa  (the  being  of  the  Zenith  with  wings  and  tail  of 
knives),  who  gave  the  knife  to  the  Ha'lofliwe. 

Shu'maakwe 

The  Shu'maakwe  is  named  from  shu'minne,  a  spiral  shell,  because 
this  fraternity  treats  the  disease  known  as  ku'suldayakia,  which  is  a 
terrible  twisting  of  the  body,  convulsions.  If  the  pain  strikes  the 
back  of  the  neck,  the  head  twists  and  the  afflicted  one  falls.  The 
remedy  is  to  sprinkle  urine  on  a  heated  stone  over  which  crushed 
medicine  is  sprinkled.  The  invalid,  if  he  is  an  adult,  is  carried  in  a 
blanket  by  four  men  to  the  fraternity  chamber,  where  the  principal 
men  of  the  fraternity  are  assembled;  the  altar  is  erected  and  a  meal 
painting  is  made  before  it.  The  director  of  the  fraternity  makes  a 
square  of  four  central  stalks  of  yucca,  symbolic  of  the  four  winds, 
by  crossing  them  at  the  corners  and  tying  them;  he  then  lays  the 
square  upon  the  painting.  When  the  patient  arrives,  he  is  rubbed 
with  the  medicine  from  the  hot  stone,  and  then  the  director,  while 
four  songs  are  sung,  manipulates  the  square  over  the  head  of  the  inva¬ 
lid,  down  the  back,  arms,  breast,  legs,  and  over  the  feet.  He  then 
rolls  the  square  between  his  flattened  hands,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
yucca  drops  from  his  hands  in  the  four  original  pieces.  Should  the 
director  fail  to  undo  the  four  knots  during  the  rubbing  of  the  yucca, 
the  patient  would  surely  die. 

The  Shu'maakwe  has  for  its  patron  gods  the  Shumai'koli  of  the  six 
regions  and  their  attendant  Sai'apa  warriors.  These  gods  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  live  in  Chi'pia,  which  is  in  the  east  and  near  Sbi'papolima, 
the  home  of  Po'sbaiyanki  (Zuni  culture  hero).  The  fraternity  com¬ 
prises  two  orders — Shumai'koli  and  Fire.  It  is  stated  in  the  chapter 
on  “Origin  and  functions  of  esoteric  fraternities”  that  the  Shu'maa¬ 
kwe  wras  organized  by  the  Shumai'koli  when  they  visited  Hal'ona  on 
the  special  invitation  of  the  pe'kwin  (sun  priest).  The  origin  of  the 
Shu'maakwe  fraternity  is  explained  in  the  following  legend: 

When  the  Shumai'koli  came  to  this  world  through  Ji'mi'klanapklatea  in  the 
northwest,  the  Sun  Father  commanded  them  to  go  to  his  house  in  the  east.  The 
distance  was  great,  and  all  the  Shumai'koli  and  all  who  accompanied  them — men, 
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■«»  s„„  Father  gave 
at  once.  A(ter  a  time  the^ XmaFt  J n .  a  T  eIte™“I>'-»''ioh  cured  the  feet 

Father’s  house,  going  by  his  command  to  live',  ruv  ^0|lle  raove(l  from  the  Sun 
Shumai'koli  visited  HSl'ona  whe„  they  initiated  a ‘^'0^!,'“™“'“*',  A"*r  *h° 
into  the  secrets  of  the  medicinp  qnH  fhn  4  °*  Chaparral  cock  clan 

they  .vent  ,0  the  tves,  and  deUaC SZ tjy  o^a^The^",,  ^ “°  ^ 

“tVL™8  *T.  dme'the'sho- 

they  have  their  representatives  of  the  six  region!  '  ^  ^  Pla’  and  ^  each  place 

koH  mask  IrT  alhumaf- 

breaUhL^ 

have  been  known  to  become,  crazy,  and  cogently  Zy  Sihe  t 

may  be  ZediJl tiZtthZgZf  ZlSsttt  C  ^ 
Inrthmu'Tthe'f,  Shu,llai'kol.i’  but  now  Possess  those  of  tlrnSia  Indi- 

^  ts: t  ■  ? ' cz  rrr *«*  ^  ^ 

privileged  to  personate  the  Ko'yemshi; »  alUhoJe  who  unde/stoot'uhe 

~°n  praye:  P!™MS  for  the  Ko'yemshi  have  died.  Bring-  one 
(  fi  1  ’  °un^  men  Zohi  and  we  will  initiate  him  into  the  Ko'tikili 

Key  m3°S'Ca  ;arity)  “f  tea<'h  W“  *>»  prayers  be  mad^totte 
t„  peTsonl  ,L  Ca,V,,„t:,n’  *“«h  and  you  will  again  beable 

vim  w«  u  g°d  Accordingly,  a  delegation  of  Sia  priests 

of  1891  The  yortt**’**’'  v"t  a’  •Z“Bi  with  a  TounS man  in  the  winter 
V  •  ut  1  was  1111tuxted  into  the  fraternity  of  Ko'tikili  at  the 

"6"'  of  rolnntary  initiation,  when  several  Znhi  boys  “re 

father^'  H°  i  *,  "*  Sh»'"««*»o  "*»t  m  his  fraternity 

f.th.M-’f  1  1  i  u  piepared  P™yer  plumes  for  the  novice,  the  fraternity 

AV  Kd  -kolf  '  ™df:He"thr  were  to  be  made  to  t£ 

A  nan  Kok  ko  Council  ot  the  Gods).  The  youth,  after  being  properly 

mi  a  ed,  was  able,  on  his  return  to  Sia,  to  impersonate  the  Ko’yemshi 

mt,;tHSLtbr  a"d  eXi8b  *°  “  — ^hte  — 

“Seep.  411.  - 

clods  may  bTehpers0„natedhLt:  h°  t  Ioand*™*S  the  Hopi  «d  Rio  Grande  Indians, 
have  the  knowledg^  f  mltZ IhlZT  t  the  to  be  addressed  to  them  and 

<*See  ••  Voluntary  *"  “  **  *  * 
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The  director  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity  must  be  of  Po'yi‘kwe 
(Chaparral  cock)  clan  and  his  pe'kwin  must  be  a  child  of  that  clan.0 
Other  officers  must  be  of  ‘Ko'doktakwe  (Sanddiill  crane),  Pi'chikwe 
(Dogwood)  and  Ta'kiakwe  (Frog)  clans,  or  children  of  these  clans. 
The  officers  have  the  septum  of  the  nose  pierced,  this  ceremony 
occurring  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  members  at  large  hasten 
to  lap  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  wound.  The  piercing  is  done 
with  a  splinter  of  archaic  wood,  a  bundle  of  it  being  in  the  keeping 
of  the  director  of  the  fraternity.  The  aperture  is  plugged  with  a  bit 
of  wood  so  perfectly  fitted  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  plug  is 
removed  for  ceremonials,  and  the  quill  end  of  an  eagle  plume  is  thrust 
through  the  opening.6  Sometimes  two  plumes  are  worn  on  opposite 
sides.  A  man  having  the  septum  pierced  must  observe  continence  for 
one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  captures  a  wood  rat  (neo- 
toma),  and  roasting  it  eats  it,  that  his  blood  may  not  be  made  impure 
by  terminating  his  period  of  continence/ 

The  director  of  the  Shu'maakwe  is  also  a  shi'wanni  (rain  priest),  his 
clan  being  Po'yPkwe,  and  lie  therefore  has  an  et'tone.  His  deputy, 
and  the  warrior  of  his  fraternity  are  present  at  the  ceremonies  over 
his  et'tone. 

The  Shu'maakwe  possess  in  addition  to  their  remedies  for  convulsions  infallible 
medicine  for  rheumatic  affections  and  cramps  of  the  limbs.  This  medicine  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  fetishistic,  and  can  be  classed  as  bona  fide  materia  medica.  The 
medicines  of  this  fraternity  comprise  a  variety  of  plants,  several  of  which,  after  being 
ground,  are  compounded  into  small  cakes  and  sun  dried,  and  then  used  as  medicine 
internally  and  externally.  The  writer  can  testify  to  its  efficacy  in  external  use  for 
rheumatism,  since  it  relieved  her  and  also  a  member  of  her  party  after  other  medicines 
failed.  These  cakes  have  a  pungent  odor.  A  number  were  secured  and  deposited  in 
the  National  Museum. 

The  Shu'maakwe,  like  other  fraternities,  invite  women  who  are  not 
members  to  participate  in  the  dance  and  in  the  grinding  of  medicines. 
The  director  visits  the  houses  of  such  women  as  he  desires  and  invites 
them  to  be  present,  giving  each  a  small  quantity  of  meal  wrapped  in 
a  corn  husk. 

s  * 
CEREMONIAL  OF  INITIATION  INTO  THE  SHU'MAAKWE 

First  day.  The  early  part  of  the  day  is  consumed  in  repainting  and 
erecting  the  tablet  altar,  working  upon  masks,  and  preparing  prayer 
plumes,  in  some  instances  the  women  painting  their  own  plume  sticks. 
At  3  p.  m.  the  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine  water)  draws  a  cloud 

«See  List  of  clans. 

?>  The  wearing  of  the  plumes  through  the  septum  is  not  confined  to  Shu'maakwe  ceremonials.  One 
is  priviliged  to  wear  the  plume  in  the  ceremonies  of  any  other  fraternity  in  which  he  holds  member¬ 
ship,  and  it  is  usually  displayed. 

clt  was  observed  that  in  a  Hopi  fraternity  ceremonial  bits  of  a  charred  mole  were  taken  into  the 
mouths  of  the  members  during  the  night.  The  mole,  it  is  understood,  was  used  in  ceremonials  by 
the  early  Japanese. 
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tteX^T  f°?T’  Wh° 

warrior  to  the  fraternity,  The^ohalnber^t'ter^he'conipletion^of 

pELrn ai,d, — 

:: “  t s°r,be,ore ,iie 

officers  , “  far-  1*»*  east>  “d  *  soon  joined  by  three  other 

moecILs  O  *  ,  W*fnor  is  seated  «»  present  remove  their 

moccasins.  One  woman  having  suffered  an  injury  to  her  left  foot  is 

a  lowed  to  retain  the  moccasin.  The  a'kwamosi  consecrates  the  ^Vi 

to7hpa«  P‘eviCdusl-E  described,  dropping  in  concretion  fetishes  sacred 
to  t  e  held  instead  of  those  in  animal  form,  and  while  the  choir  Ws 
to  the  accompaniment  of  rattle  and  pottery  drum  the  a'kwamoJ 
sprinkles  the  altar.  The  director  sits  on  the  north  ledge  and  nea^ 

..  tai’  a“d  a  female  member  who  sits  beside  him  deposits  a  basket 
o  piayer  plumes  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  room -the  only  office 

the  ceremonial^  ^  retains  the  seat  throughout 

JfpL  dtT 

hvc  men,  three  young  boys,  five  girls  from  6  to  11  yeaTof  £ 

TZ°Zl  ,1  IT  M  t?e  rme"  a‘e  °'d’  *"d  4  k™wnt  th 

■ . .  ris 

blankets  before  them.  Each  officer  places  a  corn-husk  packaJe  of 
mea  in  tie  light  hand  of  the  novice  opposite  him,  and  clasping  the 

the  hand  *  7  '  ^  Tf  ?P?tS  &  ,0ng'  l,ra-Ver.  At  its  close  he  holds 
the  hand  containing  the  husk  to  the  novice’s  mouth,  that  he  may  draw  ' 

th  hom  the  meal,  the  novice  praying  at  the  same  time'  This 

ceremony  continues  hut  a  few  moments,  when  the  four  officers  return 

to  their  former  positions.  Then  the  a'kwamosi  sits  before  them  and 

draw‘n  T  ^  resPond;  at  its  close  the  sacred  breath  is 

chawn.  The  four  novices  now  pass  to  everyone  present,  givino-  to 

each  a  pinch  ot  meal  from  the  husk  referred  to.  The  meaf receded 

s  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  corn  husk  and  tied,  and  each  member  starts  for 
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Ku'shiloa  (red  earth),  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village,  to  plant 
prayer  plumes  and  sprinkle  meal. 

When  the  writer  returns  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  at  half  past 
7  in  the  evening  she  finds  a  number  of  members  already  gathered 
about  the  south  ledge  chatting  by  the  light  of  a  low  fire.  As  the 
women  come  in  they  take  seats  on  the  north  ledge.  After  about 
twenty  men  have  arrived,  the  deputy  a'kwamosi  and  another  officer 
leave  the  chamber  with  corn  husks  containing  offerings,  which  the}7 
take  from  behind  the  altar,  and  a  warrior  at  once  removes  the  food 
which  was  deposited  near  the  altar  before  the  evening  repast  and 
carries  it  out  to  offer  it  in  the  river  to  the  gods.  The  two  return 
in  an  hour  with  the  empty  husks,  which  they  deposit  in  their  former 
place  by  the  altar.  A  youth  now  removes  a  bunch  of  gourd  rattles 
from  the  wall  and  distributes  them  to  the  members  of  the  choir.  The 
a'kwamosi  and  a  warrior  sit  on  the  north  ledge,  near  the  altar,  and 
the  novices  also  sit  on  this  ledge.  The  deputy  a'kwamosi  and  a 
second  warrior  sit  on  the  south  ledge  apart  from  the  choir.  Three 
women  join  the  choir,  which  now  begins  the  song  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  rattle  and  pottery  drum.  At  the  sound  of  the  music  a 
young  man  clad  only  in  a  breechcloth,  with  his  hair  done  up  in  the 
usual  way  and  carrying  a  rattle  in  his  right  hand,  who  is  to  personate 
one  of  the  Sai'apa  gods,  leaves  his  seat  at  the  east  end  of  the  room  and 
goes  to  the  center  of  the  floor.  One  foot,  which  has  been  severely 
injured,  is  bandaged,  and  he  walks  with  a  limp,  which,  however,  he 
soon  forgets  in  his  interest  in  the  dance.  Poised  on  one  foot,  he 
stamps  several  times  with  the  other;  then  drawing  up  the  foot  as  high 
as  possible,  with  a  sudden  spring  he  spins  around  like  a  top,  usually 
revolving  three  times,  but  on  several  occasions  he  turns  five  times 
when  balancing  on  the  left  foot.  Though  he  endeavors  to  do  the 
same  when  poised  on  his  right  foot,  he  fails  to  turn  more  than  three 
times.  His  figure  is  most  symmetrical  and  his  motions  graceful. 
Now  and  then  he  stands  before  the  altar  and  inhales  the  sacred  breath 
of  the  fetishes.  For  fifty-eight  minutes  he  dances  without  the  slight¬ 
est  evidence  of  fatigue.  At  the  close  of  this  dance  the  women  gather 
before  the  altar  to  sprinkle  meal  and  inhale  the  sacred  breath,  and 
then  return  to  their  seats.  The  men  also  sprinkle  the  altar  and  pray, 
and  then  the  fraternity  is  adjourned  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

On  the  second  day  some  of  the  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  are 
completed.  Many  objects  are  then  added  to  the  altar.  Three  masks 
are  deposited  before  it,  the  others  are  placed  on  the  ledge  behind 
the  altar  and  covered  with  a  mi'ha  (white  embroidered  blanket). 

Second  night.  By  8  o’clock  most  of  the  company  have  assembled. 
The  director,  his  deputy,  and  a  warrior  sit  on  the  north  ledge  near 
the  altar.  Other  officers  sit  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  The  four 
novices  sit  on  the  north  ledge  near  the  three  officers.  Five  women 
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a"(l  »‘rls  sit  011  the  north  ledge,  nearer  the  eastern  side  of  the 
room,  the  Great  Mother  o,  the  fraternity  sitting  to  the  east "nd  of  the 

•  chon,  Which  is  grouped  in  its  usual  place,  begins  the  sons 

awI?to°iffe  t  t'f6''  ,  firf*  8tanZa  tW°  men  lcave  the  choir  and  carry 

away  to  offei  to  the  gods  the  tood  which  was  placed  before  the  altar 
when  the  evening  meal  was  served. 

A  woman  of  the  fraternity,  who  has  been  absent  from  the  village 
now  appears  for  the  first  time.  She  takes  her  seat  with  the  others  of 
her  sex  and  at  once  removes  the  moccasins,  and  each  of  the  four 
novices  saves  her  a  pinch  of  meal  from  his  husk,  which  she  receives 
n  be  palm  of  her  left  hand.  She  wraps  it  in  a  bit  of  husk  forming 
,  rectan§Pdar  package,  as  the  others  did  on  the  first  afternoon  of  thf 
eremonia  .  er  fraternity  father  hands  her  a  prayer  plume  and 
then  she  leaves  the  chamber,  accompanied  by  the  fraternity  father 
and  proceeds  to  Ku'shilowa,  where  she  plants  her  plumes  and  sprin- 
es  the  meal  Though  the  night  is  cold  and  the  wind  piercing  she  is 
not  deterred  from  complying  with  the  demands  of  her  cult.  After  the 

Whenthe  se"  ^  »m°ke*nd  chat  for  fifteen  minutes. 

*  i  h  f  ?U  d  r8'  begIDS  tWO  JOUn8'  men  start  the  dance  by  pulling 

ho  OH  8,  8  t0/he  fl°°r’  and  theSe  are  Joined  by  threVof  thl 
'  °ther  ^omen  (one  who  is  soon  to  become  a  mother  has  her 
belt  so  arranged  by  the  acting  Great  Mother  as  to  hide  the  form  as 
much  as  possible)  are  induced  to  join  the  ring,  until  all  the  women 
excepting  the  Great  Mother  are  dancing.  Others  from  the  choir  step 
un  i  a  circle  of  twenty  is  formed.  They  dance  around  from  left 
to  right,  all  but  two  holding  hands.  There  is  always  a  break  in  the 

;:;ir’^b0hC  0t  the  r0ad  °r  P^sageway  of  life.  Two  young  men 
t0HPerS0nate  hai'apa  gods  are  5,1  the  center  of ‘the  circle. 
hJy  take  their  Positions,  wearing  their  cotton  trousers  and  shirts 
but  almost  immediately  each  of  the  two  removes  his  clothing  and 

wTth  bitar<7  8  7ai.St  a  fHnge  of  buckskin  6  i,lches  deep  and  tipped 
. .  ,  b  t®°fu  ponicaI  tin.  The  two  men  dance  back  and  forth  in  the 
cue  e,  w  nc  is  constantly  moving,  with  a  monotonous  side  step  This 

mKlTnhnGHUe'!thiriJ,  ^hen  aH  the  ^ dancers  pass  to  the  altar 

i  ie  sacred  breath  of  life.  Coffee  is  now  served  to  the  men 

and  after  a  ten-minute  chat  the  song  is  resumed,  the  personator  of  the 

to.vi  apa  of  the  previous  evening  being  joined  by  a  companion.  The 

balancing  on  one  foot  is  varied  by  jumping  and  hopping  about  the 

loom  crying  out  in  wild,  weird  tones.  The  two  men  are  cheered  by 

the  others,  who  cry  in  a  similar  way.  After  dancing  thirty  minute's 

ie  dancer  of  the  previous  evening  leaves  the  floor  and  his  place  is 

i  ed  by  a  warrior  of  the  fraternity,  who  is  far  from  graceful  in  the 

springing  motion.  An  aged  woman  and  two  girls  now  begin  dancing. 

hey  aim  to  follow  the  men  in  the  springing  figure,  but  their  feet  are 

raised  only  a  few  inches  above  the  floor.  The  women,  as  well  as  the 
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men,  stop  frequently  before  the  altar  to  inhale  the  sacred  breath.  The 
woman  and  girls  dance  thirty  minutes,  the  former  vehement  in  her 
motions  and  in  her  efforts  to  have  the  girls,  who  appear  to  be  novices 
in  the  dance,  display  more  enthusiasm.  When  these  female  dancers 
leave  the  floor  one  of  the  first  male  dancers,  who  has  been  on  the 
floor  an  hour,  goes  out  into  the  bitter  night  wind,  his  body  glistening 
with  streaming  perspiration.  Three  other  women  and  two  men  then 
take  the  floor  and  dance  thirty  minutes,  when  their  places  are  filled  by 
others.  As  each  dancer  leaves  the  floor  he  prays  before  the  altar  and 
sprinkles  meal.  All  the  members  sleep  in  the  ceremonial  chamber. 

Third  day.  The  members  of  the  fraternity  are  occupied  in  deco¬ 
rating  masks  and  preparing  other  paraphernalia.  The  ceremony  of 
the  third  night  is  similar  to  that  of  the  second  night. 

Fourth  day.  The  fourth  day  is  a  busy  one  in  completing  the  para¬ 
phernalia  for  the  closing  scenes  and  in  preparing  prayer  plumes,  which 
they  plant  during  the  afternoon.  At  sunset  the  town  is  in  commotion 
over  the  arrival  of  a  Shumai'koli  god  from  Chi'pia,  attended  bv  two 
Sai'apa.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  fraternity,  most 
of  them  grouped,  forming  the  choir,  and  the  whole  party  is  led  by  a 
female  member  of  the  fraternity  carrying  a  pottery  basket  of  sacred 
meal. 

The  Shumai'koli  is  in  gorgeous  array.  The  mask,  which  covers  the 
face  only,  is  flat  and  colored  yellow,  in  personation  of  the  Shumai'koli 
of  the  North,  and  the  eyes  protrude.  The  mask  is  crowned  with  a 
bunch  of  long,  banded  turkey-tail  plumes,  some  of  which  are  tipped 
with  fluffy  white  eagle  plumes.  At  the  base  is  a  band  of  short,  black 
turkey  feathers,  somewhat  fluffy.  Two  fluffy  white  eagle  plumes  are 
each  side  of  and  at  the  base  of  the  standing  feathers.  A  white  wool 
embroidered  sash  passes  around  the  mask  outside  the  feather  band, 
and  is  attached  at  the  back  so  as  to  have  the  two  streamers,  which 
are  securely  fastened  together,  fall  straight  down  the  back,  thus 
covering  the  entire  back  of  the  mask.  Plate  cxxm  shows  mask  of 
Shumai'koli  of  the  Zenith. 

The  Shumai'koli  wears  a  white  cotton  shirt  with  full  sleeves,  a  mi'ha 
fastened  on  each  shoulder  and  falling  below  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
and  a  white  cotton  fringed  sash  around  the  waist  fastened  at  the  back. 
A  mass  of  buckskin  fringe  tipped  with  conical  bits  of  tin  hangs  from 
the  waist  in  front.  A  gray  skin  having  a  white  streak  down  the  back, 
which  is  not  over  12  inches  long,  is  attached  to  the  blanket  dress  about 
midway  on  the  front.  Tight-fitting  trousers  fringed  on  the  outer 
sides  extend  to  the  feet.  These  trousers  are  removed  for  the  indoor 
ceremonies  and  the  legs  are  painted  white.  Dance  moccasins  are 
worn,  with  anklets  blocked  in  black  and  white  porcupine  quills. 
Hanks  of  native  blue  yarn  with  sleigh  bells  attached  are  tied  around 
the  legs  below  the  knees  and  fall  in  tassels  on  the  sides.  A  strip  of 
reddish  buckskin,  somewhat  longer  than  the  arm  and  5  inches  wide, 
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bl“  rk>  ■*”>»'*  of  longevity"  Z 

ZZ;Z!Z^SWh'e  P°Wer’  a"d  the  ®“"  *“>“•  's  attached 
The  Sai'apa  masks  cover  the  head  The  face  of  r.n*  i  ,  ,  , 

oAT  ye,lT  rMk  <,f  tbe  su" 

ot  both  are  white  decorated  with  a  tadpole  in  the  center  Fach  h  ,  „ 

S“7°f  ^ht-colored  upthe  erofThe  a“e 

F™  cyhnders  .bout  5  ioches  in  length,  circled  in  vellow,  blue  and 
are  n  T  ^  ^  ^  f°rehead  on  the  toP  of  the'mask.  Feathers 
hem  l’  ”  ':  ,'T  *Tf  Z  tUb,eS  as  '°  PIO'ect  i”  line  with 

each  one  „  O  h  Z  **  "“**  *•“  ^  lender,  padded  horn.,, 

T  ,  of  winch,  where  attached,  is  so  turned  as  to  form  a  rim- 

1  °X  sklns  encircle  the  base  of  each  mask.  The  heads  of  the 
annuals  are  crossed  in  front,  the  tails  hanging  at  the  back  The  Ldv 
of  each  Sai'apa  ,s  painted  white.  The  person  of  one  is  covered  with 

The'other  w  ^  °"  *  yUCCa  ribbon  Passed  around  the  waist. 

lei  w eais  a  war  pouch  in  the  same  way.  Anklets  of  spruce  twies 

comidete  their  dress.  They  carry  a  burning  cedar  brand  in  the  ilht 

and  and  a  bunch  ot  giant  yucca  in  the  left.  The  Sai'apa  speak  and 

act  the  reverse  of  what  they  mean.  They  ask  for  food  when  they  are 

desire^crn'tobacco"  "  *°  ““ke  ^  ^  “’ey  have  ■» 

Upon  reaching  the  village,  the  Shumai'koli, 
others  go  at  once  to  the  ceremonial  house,  the 
burning  torches  as  they  proceed.  On  reaching 
about  tor  a  time  in  the  street  and  then,  since  a  tan  reel 
the  lower  doorway  ascend  the  outer  ladder  to  the  roof.  The  choir 
descend,  m  o  the  chamber,  but  the  Shumai'koli  and  the  Sai'apa  remain 
tor  some  minutes  on  the  roof,  the  former  running  about  in  a  pic  nr 
manner  wht  e  the  latter  brandish  the  hurningVmds.  It  i  disk 
to. e  the  three  gods  descend  into  the  chamber.  Previous  to  the 

^hTtehway!1  Pa  eXtl,’8“iSh  their  brandS  b-v  striking:  them  against 

ZZfZZ  Tl,'"  "ight  cert"10"i»l  begins  at  10  o'clock.  Two 
a  kets  have  been  hung  near  the  northeast  end  of  the  room  so  as  to 

members FT'  9  °’dock  the  P^on'al  decoration  of  the 

and  lb,  b  7  f?terD1fy  beg,ns'  Som»°f  the  men  have  their  bodies 
and  h  mds-^M  ?  "  white’  with  streaks  «f  white  down  the  feet 

ant  lb  kh  k1S.n  'C  Serp*ntme  Hnes  of  "hit-  over  their  bodies 
Imrba,  while  others  are  spotted  in  white  to  represent  the  heavens 


the 

Sai' 

the 


two  Sai'apa,  and 
apa  moving  their 
house  they  dance 


a  tall  cedar  tree  bars 
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They  give  one  another  much  assistance,  marking  the  scapula  and  back 
with  the  greatest  care.  On  such  occasions  the  paint  is  always  applied 
with  the  lingers.  The  female  members  paint  in  white  their  lower 
arms,  hands,  lower  legs,  and  feet.  Those  who  are  to  personate  the 
Sai'apa,  consisting  of  two  men  and  a  boy,  are  painted  in  white  from 
neck  to  toe.  They  should  appear  perfectly  nude  at  the  indoor  cere¬ 
monials,  dispensing  even  with  the  yucca  and  war  pouch.  “The 
Sai'apa  lived  in  this  world  before  any  kind  of  raiment  was  known, 
and  therefore  never  had  an}7;  and  it  is  by  the  strict  injunction  of  these 
gods  that  all  apparel  be  dispensed  with  by  their  personators.”a 

The  women  wear  black-wool  dresses  embroidered  in  blue,  with  red 
belts.  The  hair  is  done  up  as  usual;  the  necks  are  bare  and  adorned 
with  many  necklaces.  When  the  personal  adornment  is  completed 
each  one  receives  a  bit  of  root  in  the  mouth  from  the  a'kwamosi. 
This  the}7  chew,  and  then  ejecting  it  into  their  hands,  rub  first  their 
own  bodies,  then  those  of  the  others,  that  they  may  not  become 
fatigued  in  the  dance. 

The  pottery  drum  has  been  made  ready  with  its  covering  of  hide.  A 
member  removes  the  bunch  of  rattles  from  the  wall,  and  at  10  o’clock 
the  choir  is  heard,  accompanied  by  the  rattle  and  drum.  The  first 
song  consumes  an  hour.  At  its  close  a  woman  places  a  vase  of  water 
near  the  deputy  a'kwamosi,  who  sits  by  the  south  side  of  the  altar. 
The  cloud  bowl  containing  the  bits  of  root,  which  has  stood  to  the 
north  side  of  the  altar,  is  now  placed  south  of  the  medicine  bowl.  The 
a'kwamosi  deposits  six  pebble  fetishes  for  fructification  to  the  four 
sides  of  the  medicine  bowl  and  two  others  for  the  Zenith  and  Nadir 
to  the  east  of  it.  Each  fetish  is  held  in  the  right  hand  while  he  offers  a 
prayer.  At  the  moment  the  first  fetish  is  deposited  a  warrior  rises 
and,  standing  before  the  altar,  whirls  the  rhombus,  the  flutist,  who 
sits  behind  the  altar,  plays,  and  the  choir  begins  the  second  song, 
accompanied  by  the  rattle  and  drum.  After  the  a'kwamosi  arranges 
the  fetishes,  his  deputy,  taking  a  gourd  of  water  from  the  vase,  waves 
it  to  the  six  regions  with  prayers  for  rain;  then  he  waives  it  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  symbolic  of  the  whole  world,  and  empties  a  portion  of  the  water 
into  the  medicine  bowl  and  the  remainder  into  the  cloud  bowl.  Six 
gourdfuls  are  passed  through  the  same  form  and  deposited  into  the 
bowls.  Afterward  two  gourdfuls  are  emptied  into  the  bowls  without 
ceremony,  and  the  a'kwamosi  begins  the  consecration  of  the  water  in 
the  medicine  bowl,  dipping  in  the  pebble  fetishes,  etc.,  as  described 
on  page  492.  At  the  same  time  the  deputy  a'kwamosi  deposits  bits  of 
root  in  the  cloud  bowl  and  whips  the  water  rapidly  with  a  reed  held 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°. 6 

"After  n  discussion,  continuing  over  an  hour  during  the  afternoon,  it  was  decided  that  the  Sai'apa 
should  wear  breechcloths  at  the  request  of  the  writer. 

b  The  Sia  hold  the  reed  perpendicularly  and  are  greater  experts  in  their  manner  of  producing  the 
suds,  which  rise  high  above  the  bowl,  but  do  not  fall  over. 
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stool^h,,  be„as  forward  „„  his  knees  and  ,LZ 

h  -  •  !n‘ei5’  eac  1  time  blowing-  the  smoke  into  the  bowl  of  water 

bringing- his  mouth  close  to  the  bowl  After  tho  u  ,  ate  ’ 

tt  ^d  SfTl '°  th°  C'0,'d- . ker’  Wh°  4“  at  riteLver 

eLe  and  aakt°°  ‘"U-S  t-  work-  A"  and  the  rhomb” 

watv;  ::dd  “  rrrated 

t.me  the  warrior  carries  off  the  food  from  before  the  altar'  Me  ““d 
women  now  form  into  a  circle  and  dance  from  left  to  right  the  'three 
Saiapa  dancing  back  and  forth  within  the  circle  Th,"  i  ’  i  , 
continnes  the  preparation  of  the  clouds,  “n^  ^^ 

Til  Wh  “n,h  '  T  SUdS  fK^nt'y  «  over  the  bowl  toT 

the  alta.  throws  suds  over  it,  lifting  them  with  his  reed  while  he 

i  '  P'yer  ln  vor-V  lo"’  ‘ones.  After  the  dance  has  progressed 
o.  a  t  me  the  master  of  ceremonies  removes  the  yellow-faced  ,msk 
trom  its  place  behind  the  altar  and  carries  it  concealed  will  • 
of  new  cotton  cloth,  to  the  east  end  of  the  rootn  G1  |  T 
bring  dressed  behind  the  blankets  to  personate  the  Shm^^T 

“eptfo'n  Of  theTo  S  S’  iS  the  same  t>s  described,  with  thee, 

stepping  Within  the  circle,  begLsTdancT  The  dTn'c^cloLT  aLl’ 

».  when  all  except  the  master  of  ceremonies,  the  Grea  Tether 
e  four  novices,  two  Sia  guests,  and  the  writer  leave  the  c  an  b  L 

th  SSvc  L  r*?  T  MUWW«  «’*'«-.*  where  nTbe 

.:;;ntoses;:;,8L-i^'LLX 

oies 

guests  smoke  constantly.  &ia 

The  Shumai'koli  and  Sai'apa  are  absent  an  hour,  the  others  return 
nig  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Upon  his  return  the  a  k ZnZ 

i  line  Vvea'Vei’  ?  the  ^  whiIe  the  W  novices  rise  and  stand 
line,  hve  women  alternating  with  the  men,  who  clasp  the  hands  of 

Lei  TTL  ItbT  ThVinTS  m  e"twined’  th.  novices’  Land 

being  above  In  this  position  the  chain  of  hands  is  kept  in  motion 

*  “  t0  lelt’  tbe  women  slightly  bending  their  knees  Three 

wonien  and  a  little  girl  stand  on  the  ledge  behind  the  men  eal  oL 
placing  a  hand  on  each  shoulder  of  the  man  before  her.  At  the  con  - 


«  See 
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elusion  of  his  prayer  the  a'kwamosi  takes  his  mi'li  from  the  altar  and 
passes  it  with  a  prayer  before  the  mouth  of  each  novice,  who  draws 
the  sacred  breath.  The  motion  of  the  novices’  hands  ceases  but  twice, 
and  then  only  for  a  moment  each  time,  except  when  the  corn  is  placed 
to  their  lips,  until  6  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  women  relieve  one 
another  in  attending  the  novices. 

Thirty  minutes  after  the  ceremony  with  the  mi'li  the  dance  begins, 
and  the  Shumai'koli  of  the  North  backs  out  of  the  dressing  room  to 
the  middle  of  the  door,  and  suddenly  begins  turning  around  like  a 
top  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Sai'apa.  The  Shumai'koli  dances  two 
minutes,  when  he  is  joined  by  an  officer  of  the  fraternity  from  the 
seat  formerly  occupied  by  the  a'kwamosi,  the  latter  being  now  seated 
at  the  west  end  of  the  room.  The  Shumai'koli,  with  his  associate  to 
his  right,  the  latter  carrying  the  bowl  of  medicine  water  in  his  left 
arm  and  an  ear  of  corn  in  his  right  hand,  approaches  the  novice  at 
the  west  end  of  the  line,  and  the  man  dips  the  ear  of  corn  into 
the  medicine  water,  and  with  the  Shumai'koli’s  hand  upon  the  corn 
he  puts  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  novice.  Each  novice  has  the  corn  put 
to  his  mouth,  after  it  has  been  dipped  each  time  into  the  medicine 
water.  As  the  lips  are  touched  each  novice  ceases  to  move  his  hands. 
The  Shumai'koli  touches  the  corn  only  for  the  first  novice,  but  he 
stands  by  while  the  corn  is  put  to  the  lips  of  the  second,  and  then 
returns  to  the  floor  to  dance.  After  the  corn  is  passed  to  the  four 
novices,  the  medicine  bowl  and  corn  are  deposited  near  the  altar,  and 
the  officiating  officer  resumes  his  seat  on  the  north  ledge,  by  the  altar; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  joins  the  Shumai'koli,  and  they  stand  before 
the  two  novices  whom  the  Shumai'koli  omitted,  while  the  officer  prays. 
Again  the  Shumai'koli  returns  to  the  floor,  and  after  dancing  a  few 
minutes  he  retires  to  the  greenroom,  having  been  in  the  chamber  just 
th  i rty  minutes. 

A  charm  fashioned  of  wood  and  similar  to  one  of  the  bars  of  the 
suspended  form  above  the  altar  is  carried  by  a  young  man  whenever 
the  Shumai'koli  appears,  the  bearer  manipulating  the  bar  before  the 
god,  which  appears  to  have  mystic  control  over  the  Shumai'koli. 
The  writer  has  observed  the  same  thing  among  the  Hopi  Indians. 
The  bearer  of  the  charm  also  carries  a  cedar-liber  brand,  which,  how 
ever,  is  not  lighted  until  later. 

The  three  Sai'apa  now  come  to  the  floor  and  dance  most  gracefully, 
the  younger  of  the  three,  a  lad,  remaining  on  the  floor  an  hour  and 
three-quarters,  dancing  violently  all  the  time.  He  succeeds  in  turning 
but  three  times  while  poised  on  the  left  foot,  though  he  makes  numer¬ 
ous  efforts  to  do  better.  He  can  turn  but  twice  while  balanced  on  the 
right  foot.  The  leg  is  always  drawn  up  as  high  as  possible.  The 
Sai'apa  are  soon  joined  by  dancers  of  both  sexes,  each  one  dancing 
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•l*t  are  ^"*1-^^ 
thp  |inp  Ip,  *  ;lch  novice’  beg'lnnmg  with  the  one  at  the  west  end  of 

fffi^XT=.^^sat=5:s: 

'*  >a;Sfl  over  sonie  Portion  of  the  body  of  the  novice  This  t 
Heated  tom,  t,mes  with  each  novice.  As  each  male  memL  I  * 
this  ceremony  he  returns  to  the  choir  so  tlv.f  th  t  •  nnisJies 

&£^5&ss*S*i£S 

!henhr°f„f?ring  tlle  e0m  ^‘“^rmtlidLTat8,-!®?  placid  “  to 

:yrr;,;;;;!asT- 

motion  '  apPea,'S’  b,lt  th«  c'lasped  hands  continue  in 

l-uldei’  Thp  f  i  ■  I  eu^me’  continual  ascending-  of  the 

laddei.  he  straw  mat  which  covers  the  hatchway  is  u 

one  goes  forth  to  look  for  the  star  About  tl  •  f-  '  ^  each 

announced  hv  the  withd^.,  ^tterCh^.^ 

All  c  laim  Is  laid  aside  by  its  bearer,  who  immediately  lights  a  heap 
ot  coin  husks  and  runs  with  the  blazing  mass  to  the  choir  nelt  il  . 
singers,  and  afterward  dances  violently,  still  holding  the  husks-\nd 

£°  11  pe.  S  "  ,cla;"'  and  aSain  dances.  A  number  of  dancers’ now 
congregate  on  the  door.  Rushing  to  the  fire,  the  you,,*  man  TathZ 
more  husks  and  lighting  them  pelts  the  male  and  femTle  dfuc^ 
nothei  and  another  light  great  bunches  of  the  husks  until  the  room 
^ablaze,  women  and  children  vying  with  one  another,  one  of  the 

chamber  than  the  otbe*.  ** 

fraternities  leave  the  chamber  for  such  purposes.  P lnce  111  the  room’  members  of  other 
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enthusiastic  participants  being  a  girl  less  than  6  years  of  age.  Cedar 
brands  succeed  the  husks  and  a  grand  melee  ensues.  A  warrior 
runs  up  the  ladder  and  descending  with  an  armful  of  husks  ignites 
them  and  runs  about  among  the  people  with  them  blazing  in  his  arms. 
The  excitement  grows  greater  and  greater  as  the  male  and  female 
members  run  around  pell-mell,  showering  one  another  with  sparks. 
Clubs  are  thrown  upward,  and  much  dodging  is  necessary  to  avoid 
being  struck.  Another  and  another  join  in  the  excitement  until  only 
the  drummer  and  two  companions  remain  in  the  choir;  but  the  cries 
and  yells  of  the  dancers  drown  all  other  sounds.  The  women  do  not 
seem  to  mind  in  the  least  the  sparks  showering  over  their  bare  necks 
and  arms.  They  are  too  crazed  with  excitement  to  be  conscious  of 
physical  pain.  The  aged  woman,  whose  usefulness  as.  a  member  of 
the  fraternity  has  long  since  passed  away,  is  aroused  by  the  tire  dis¬ 
play  and  her  old  wrinkled  face  brightens  with  a  lively  interest  as  she 
touches  the.  writer,  when  she  is  near,  and  exclaims:  “  Kokshi!  kokshi!” 
(good!  good!)  It  must  have  been  many  a  day  since  this  creature 
played  an  active  part  in  these  weird  scenes,  which  a  pen  picture  can 
scarcely  describe,  especially  the  fighting  with  the  great  firebrands. 

The  Shumai'koli  of  the  Nadir  leaves  the  floor  soon  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fire  display,  but  the  Sai'apa  remain  on  the  floor  to  the  last. 
J ust  previous  to  the  close  of  this  barbaric  scene  the  tree  which  was 
removed  from  the  lower  entrance  and  carried  up  the  ladder  and  then 
down  into  the  chamber  earl\r  in  the  evening  is  taken  from  the  room 
through  the  lower  door  and  stood  outside,  the  door  being  left  open. 
After  the  fire  fight,  prayers  are  offered  before  the  altar,  and  the  tree, 
which  has  a  la'showanne  composed  of  a  banded  turkey  feather,  a  fluffy 
white  eagle  plume,  and  feathers  of  the  ‘si'liliko  (Falco  sparverius 
deserticolus,  desert  sparrow),  hawk,  and  ‘hlai'aluko  (Sialia  arctica, 
mountain  bluebird),  attached  to  the  topmost  branch,  is  planted  in  the 
center  of  Si'aa'  te'wita,  and  the  fraternity  dance  around  it  for  two 
hours  and  then  return  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  to  enjoy  a  feast. 
Later  in  the  morning  the  fraternity  reappear  in  the  plaza,  and  after 
dancing  around  the  tree  all  return  to  the  chamber  to  remain,  except 
the  charm- bearers  and  those  who  personate  the  gods. 

As  is  the  custom  with  other  fraternities,  youths  and  maidens  are 
appointed  by  this  fraternity  to  procure  dancers  from  the  town  at 
large,  the  youths  choosing  the  women  and  the  girls  the  men.  The 
youths,  who  are  designated  as  a'mosi  (directors),  wear  black  shirts  of 
native  weave,  trimmed  in  bright  red  and  green  ribbons,  or  velveteen 
shirts,  when  this  material  can  be  secured,  velveteen  knee  breeches, 
deerskin  moccasins  and  leggings  colored  a  reddish  brown,  and  red 
garters.  The  breeches  and  leggings  have  lines  of  silver  buttons  on 
the  outer  sides.  Lines  of  micaceous  hematite  under  the  eves  denote 
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ofbcership.  The  girls  wear  the  conventional  dress,  with  a  white 
blanket  wrap  bordered  in  red  and  blue,  and  white  moccasins  with 
nohU  Polished  black  soles.  Both  sexes  wear  turquoise  earrings  and 
pi o  fusions  ot  ko'hakwa,  turquoise,  and  coral  beads,  and  the  girls  wear 
their  silver  necklaces  in  addition  to  these,  Each  youth  carries  a  ball 
ot  yarn  and  a  large  needle  to  be  used  in  securing  the  blanket  wraps 
of  those  who  dance.  The  dancers  usually  form  two  concentric  circles. 

e  drummer  sits  east  of  the  tree  and  uses  a  wood  drum  covered  with 
hide.  As  the  dancers  become  fatigued,  or  when  for  other  reasons  thev 
do  not  wish  to  remain  on  the  ground,  they  drop  out  at  the  close  of  a 
dance;  hut  their  places  are  soon  filled. 

The  six  Shumai'koli  appear  both  separately  and  in  couples  in  the 
p  aza  and  dance.  Two  Sai'apa  are  in  attendance  (see  plate  cxxiv) 
Bach  Shumai'koli  is  accompanied  by  a  charm-bearer; «  whenever  he 
waves  the  charm  the  Shumai'koli  backs  off  a  distance  and  then  starts 
forward  while  the  charm-bearer  vigorously  manipulates  the  charm  to 
draw  the  god  to  him.  The  two  Sai'apa  perform  a  variety  of  antics; 
they  climb  the  tree  and  run  up  the  ladders  to  the  houses  above 
begging  tor  melons  and  bread,  which  they  deposit  beside  the  tree.’ 
flie  Sai  apa  return  at  intervals  to  the  ceremonial  chamber.  At  times 
none  of  the  gods  are  to  be  seen  in  the  plaza,  but  the  dance  is  contin 
nous.  At  sunset  two  of  the  Shumai'koli  gods  and  the  Sai'apa,  one 
of  the  latter  whirling  the  rhombus,  depart  over  the  eastern  road  with 
those  who  accompanied  them  to  the  village. 

Preparation  of  medicine.  The  day  preceding  the  ceremony  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  collecting  medicinal  plants.  A  plant  closely  resembling 
water  cress  (not  yet  classified),  but  having  a  much  more  pungent  odor. 
is  gathered  at  the  base  of  the  mesa  north  of  Kwil'li  yal'lanne  (Twin 
mountain),  several  miles  north  of  Zuni. 

A  hen  the  writer  enters  the  ceremonial  chamber  about  10  o’clock 
the  room  appears  in  general  confusion,  though  the  tablet  altar  has 
been  erected.  Six  nn'wachi  are  placed  in  line  on  the  cloud  symbol  of 
white  meal.  The  mi'li  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  fraternity  stands 
on  the  meal  line,  which  extends  outward  from  the  cloud  symbol.  A 
sacred,  meal  basket  is  on  the  line  before  the  mi'li,  another  meal  basket 
is  to  the  north,  and  two  medicine  bowls  with  serrated  rims  stand  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  altar.  The  other  bowls  and  a  basket 
tia\  aie  fot  the  use  of  the  medicine  cakes  (see  plate  cxxv).  A  la  roe 
quantity  of  some  variety  of  plant  is  heaped  near  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  room,  with  a  quantity  of  squash  blossoms  scattered  over  it. 
Near  by,  and  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  room,  is  another  mass  of 
plants  which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  only  younger,  the 
latter  having  white  blossoms,  the  whole  plant  measuring  less  than  12 

a  The  charru-hearer  does  not  appear  in  the  picture,  being  absent  when  the  photograph  was  taken. 
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inches  in  height.  Near  this  heap  is  a  quantity  of  root  about  3  inches 
in  diameter.  On  the  north  side  of  the  room,  and  more  to  the  east, 
is  a  quantity  of  wild  sage  and  a  bowl  containing  the  flower  tips  of 
the  plant.  Groups  of  men  are  near  each  collection  of  plants  and  at 
once  begin  work.  The  plants  in  the  southwest  end  are  broken  into 
bits  and  deposited  in  large  bowls  together  with  the  squash  blossoms. 
The  younger  plants  are  also  separated  and  put  into  bowls,  the  roots 
are  prepared  and  cut  into  small  pieces  and  deposited  in  bowls,  and  the 
leaves  are  removed  from  the  stems  of  the  sage  and  also  placed  in 
bowls.  One  plant  is  separated  into  small  clusters  and  placed  in  bowls 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  that  it  may  remain  fresh.  The  work  is 
industriously  pushed  forward,  and  by  2  o’clock  all  the  medicine  is 
arranged  and  the  floor  is  in  order.  Six  very  old  grinding  stones  or 
mills,  much  worn  from  use,  are  placed  on  the  floor  on  the  north  side 
not  far  from  the  altar,  upon  skins  and  cloths,  with  just  space  enough 
between  the  mills  and  the  ledge  for  the  grinders  to  kneel.  The  grind¬ 
ing  begins.  The  medicine  of  all  the  fraternities  is  ground  principally 
by  invited  guests,  who  also  take  part  in  the  dancing,  the  girls  and 
women  relieving  one  another. 

As  the  .grinders  and  dancers  arrive  they  take  seats  on  the  north 
ledge,  near  the  east  end  of  the  room.  Other  women  also  sit  in  this 
locality,  and  several  sit  near  the  choir.  When  all  are  present  the 
a'kwamosi,  who  carries  a  meal  basket  in  his  left  hand,  gives  a  pinch 
of  meal  to  each  female,  and  prays  about  a  minute  over  each.  The 
meal  is  received  in  the  left  hand,  but  it  is  changed  to  the  right  when 
the  women  go  to  the  altar  to  pray  and  sprinkle  the  meal.  Six  grind¬ 
ers  are  now  dressed  by  the  warrior  and  another  member  of  the  frater¬ 
nity.  Only  the  pi'toni  and  the  moccasins  are  removed.  The  usual 
woven  dress  is  covered  with  a  mi'ha  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder 
and  passing  under  the  left  arm,  and  a  white  cotton  fringed  sash  is  worn 
tied  at  the  back.  The  hair  is  hangingr  and  tied  loosely  with  a  red 
garter  at  the  nape  of  the  neck;  a  white  flu  fly  eagle  plume  is  attached 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  The  neck  and  arms  are  bare,  and  silver 
beads,  bangles,  and  rings  are  worn,  besides  the  elaborate  necklaces  of 
ko'hakwa,  turquoise,  and  coral.  Each  girl  is  led  separately  to  the  mill 
by  the  a'kwamosi,  who  carries  an  eagle-wing  plume  in  each  hand,  the 
girl  holding  the  tips  of  the  plumes.  She  passes  behind  the  mills,  while 
the  a'kwamosi  walks  before  them.  They  now  face  one  another,  the 
girl  still  holding  the  plumes.  The  first  girl  is  led  to  the  most  western 
mill,  the  others  follow  in  succession.  After  each  girl  is  in  position 
the  a'kwamosi  places  a  hand  on  each  shoulder  and  motions  her  to  the 
six  regions,  carrying  the  head  forward  and  back  for  the  Zenith  and 
the  Nadir.  An  aged  woman  and  a  man  take  seats  before  the  mills. 
Each  has  a  large  bowl  of  the  mixed  plants  to  the  right;  there  are  also 
two  small  bowls  containing  bits  of  turquoise  and  ko'hakwa  (white  shell 
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beads)  I  hese  two  perform  the  double  duty  of  supplying  the  mills 
with  the  medicine  and  rearranging  the  elaborate  ornaments  of  the 
grinders  when  necessary,  each  having  three  mills  and  three  grinders  in 
care.  The  song  is  now  begun  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle. 
'  hie  woman  remains  near  the  choir  but  she  does  not  sing.  The  song  is 
low  and  in  minor  key.  The  aged  man  and  woman  who  sit  by  the  mills 
deposit  on  each  mill  bits  of  turquoise  and  ko'hakwa,  which  the  girls 

i  to  P°wder:  to  this  se™ral  Pieces  of  the  root  medicine  are 
added.  I  he  various  plants  are  lifted  from  the  bowl  dripping  wet  and 
squeezed  before  placing  on  the  mills;  sometimes  a  little  water  is  added. 

.  ach  additional  plant  is  ground  as  it  is  placed  on  the  mill.  The  o  rind¬ 
ing  appears  to  be  hard  work,  and  the  girls'  heads  bob  up  and  down  as 
t  ey  proceed  with  the  grinding.  At  times  the  a'kwamosi  wipes  the 
dripping  faces  of  the  girls  by  slipping  a  cloth  under  the  long  bangs 
without  pushing  the  hair  aside.  When  the  medicine  is  thoroughlv 
crushed,  fully  an  hour  being  required  to  reach  the  desired  result,  the 
grinder  works  it  into  cakes  and  hands  it  to  the  attendant,  who  deposits 
it m  one  of  the  large  bowls  used  for  this  purpose  which  stands  north 
ot  the  altar.  I  he  a'kwamosi  assists  the  grinders  from  the  mills  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  led  to  them.  Their  dress  and  adornments  are 
removed  and  placed  on  others  who  are  to  take  their  places  at  the  mills. 
The  garters  are  also  removed  from  the  hair. 

As  soon  as  the  second  party  takes  its  turn  at  the  mills  the  character 
ot  music  changes,  the  drum  is  used  in  addition  to  the  rattles  and  the 
songs  appear  to  be  martial  in  character,  the  time  being  more  rapid 

than  before.  A  youth  in  the  choir  is  an  attentive  listener,  wishing 
to  learn  the  songs. a 

At  this  time  the  a'kwamosi  stands  before  the  altar  keeping  time 
with  his  feet  and  two  eagle  plumes  held  in  each  hand.  He  dips  the  tips 
of  his  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  and  touches  them  to  the  four  ser¬ 
rated  points  of  the  bowl  and  motions  them  up  and  down  for  the  Zenith 
and  Nadir;  he  afterward  sprinkles  the  altar  and  fetishes  and  the  cross¬ 
bar  above  the  altar  with  the  medicine  water  and  starts  the  latter  whirl¬ 
ing.  Afterward  he  dances  in  the  middle  of  the  Hoor  for  a  time  and 
returns  to  the  altar  to  repeat  the  sprinkling  and  whirling  of  the  cross¬ 
bar,  which  must  be  kept  in  motion.  Five  men  and  ten  women  begin 
the  dance  in  groups  of  three,  a  man  between  two  women.  The 
a'kwamosi  leads  the  dancers.  He  holds  a  corn  husk  horizontally, 
catching  it  at  each  end  and  his  two  partners  hold  each  an  eaele-wine- 

"  During  this  ceremonial  the  writer  discovered  that  the  Shu'maakwe  songs  were  not  in  the  Zuni 
E  -  •*«  «.  -*  annoyed 

There  still  much  to  be  learned  concerning  this  fraternity,  the  most  interesting  features  being  its 
igin  and  its  association  with  the  Pirnas.  Friar  Marcos  de  Niza  mentions  in  the  account  of  his  travels 
m  the  present  New  Mexico  that  he  met  an  old  Cibolan  Indian  among  the  Pimns.  n  it  be  true  that 
Cibola  and  Zuni  land  are  one  and  the  same,  then  the  old  man  N.za  reterred  to  was  a  Zunian 
23  ETII—  04 - 35 
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plume  in  the  same  manner.  The  four  men  who  follow  catch  the  ends 
of  the  plumes  held  by  their  partners.  The  acting  Great  Mother  fol¬ 
lows  alone,  with  her  eagle  plume.  They  all  pass  around  the  room  in 
an  ellipse  from  west  to  east,  starting  from  the  south  side  with  a  for¬ 
ward  step  with  the  right  foot,  then  the  left,  each  time,  especialty  the 
men,  raising  the  foot  high;  the  women  are  not  very  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  raise  their  feet  high  from  the  floor.  The  arms  are  extended 
outward  in  unison  with  the  music.  The  song  is  spirited  and  the  drum 
and  rattles  resound  through  the  room.  'The  dancing,  which  is  most 
pleasing,  continues  until  sunset,  when  the  a'kwamosi  dips  ashes  from 
the  altar,  which  he  has  previously  placed  there  from  the  fireplace, 
and  sprinkles  the  dancers.  The  sprinkling  of  the  dancers  is  repeated 
four  times  and  then  ashes  are  lifted  and  thrown  out  of  the  door, 
when  all  inhale  a  sacred  breath.  The  sprinkling  of  the  ashes  is  for 
physical  purification.  Each  male  dancer  passes  his  hands  over  his 
face,  the  entire  body  dripping  with  perspiration,  and  rubs  them  over 
the  faces  of  his  partners,  then  passing  his  hands  over  his  breast  and 
arms  rubs  their  arms,  but  he  does  not  touch  their  breasts.  After 
repeating  the  rubbing  over  his  legs,  he  rubs  his  hands  over  the  lower 
legs  of  his  partners,  and  the  backs  are  rubbed  in  the  same  manner. 

At  sunset  the  two  sets  of  grinders  stand  in  line  north  and  south  in 
tbe  east  end  of  the  room  and  face  east.  Each  grinder  has  a  female 
vis-a-vis  who  is  supplied  with  a  bowl  of  yucca  suds,  and  each  grinder 
has  her  forelock  and  then  her  hands  washed  with  the  suds  b}T  the 
woman  immediately  before  her.  They  are  bathed  in  turn,  the  woman" 
at  the  south  end  of  the  line  beginning  with  the  grinder  before  her. 
The  a'kwamosi  stands  behind  each  grinder,  with  a  hand  on  each 
shoulder. 

The  grinding,  with  the  full  ceremonies,  is  repeated  on  the  following- 
day,  and  the  day  after  the  ceremonial  chamber  is  deserted,  the  male 
members  of  the  fraternity  being  at  work  in  the  fields  of  the  director 
of  the  fraternity.  On  their  return  after  sunset  they  are  entertained 
at  a  sumptuous  feast  by  the  wife  and  family  of  the  director  at  their 
house,  the  female  members  of  the  fraternity  first  assisting  in  waiting 
upon  the  men  and  afterward  enjoying  a  feast  themselves  with  the  women 
of  the  household.  Grinding,  with  the  ceremonies  described,  is  repeated 
on  the  next  day,  and  the  following  day  more  plants  are  gathered,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  the  grinding  and  dancing  are  repeated.  The  dancing 
continues  until  sunset,  then,  after  a  rest  of  a  couple  of  hours,  is  resumed 
and  continues  until  midnight.  After  the  dance  closes  at  sunset  acorn- 
husk  package  about  9  inches  in  length  and  several  inches  across,  con 
taining  sun-dried  cakes  of  the  freshly  prepared  medicine,  is  given 
to  each  grinder  and  dancer  who  has  participated  by  invitation.  The 
dancing  at  night  is  the  same  as  previously  described,  many  taking  their 
turn  on  the  floor.  During  the  intervals  between  the  dances  the  men  rub 
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cine  alnlS  a‘!d  alSO  'heir  le®s  88  fai'  aa  the  knees  with  medi- 

ne,  eaiefullj  manipulating  the  limbs  to  relieve  them  of  fatioue  and 

give  then,  strength  to  continue  in  the  dance.  At  the  close  of  the  da„ 

'  m~  '!  "Ilf  nl^kt  medicine  water  is  administered  to  all.  The  followi’nir 
morning  a  tree  is  planted  in  the  center  of  SiW  te'wita  and  the  danchio 
2"  aPpea ranee  of  the  gods  in  the  plaza  occur  as  previously  described" 
Much  persuasmn  ,s  often  required  to  induce  the  women  to  tote  'art' 

te®  S  m  r  '"if"1'''  U»*r  appearance,  „  part  ! 

pate.  Sometimes  the  men  force  them  into  the  dance.  Both  men  and 

ZZIZTT  ‘heir  be1  °hthi A.  the  afternoon  ::i„“ 
formed,  dXr"!  **•  *" 

right  to  left  holding  one  another’s  hands,  the  men  si„7ing7T  ac  cT 
panimont  of  the  drum.  The  two  Sai'apa  are  busy  throughout  theTy 
ascending  ladders  to  compel  the  spectators  on  the  house  tops  to  come 
<  wn  and  take  part  in  the  dance,  and  collecting  loaves  of  bread  which 
icy  place  111  the  tree  around  which  the  men  and  women  dance’  Sev 

fork  ”7  “ f  aPa  f  “to  ",e  tree  to  P'«<»  the  bread  in  the  uppermost 
folks.  As  dancers  become  fatigued  they  drop  out  of  the  circle  and 

others  take  their  places.  At  sunset  the  circles  remain  stationary  while 

!e  ve  Tl  6  f  SaCT  breath  of  A'wo„awil’ona,«and  then  all  the  dancers 
the  da  b<!  l>la^ai  but  an°ther  circle  is  at  once  formed  by  others  and 
the  dance  continues  until  dusk,  when  the  ceremonial  is  concluded 

The  Shumai  toll  precede  the  Sai'apa  over  the  eastern  road  and  are 
supposed  to  he  down  and  sleep  at  Shu'minkia,  on  the  road  to  ChlZ 

"I  fi  ZZlZ  apa  f°llow’  each  '"’andishing  a  flaming  cedar  brand’ 
and  hnd  the  Shumaikoli  sleeping  they  waken  them,  and  catching  hem 
M  the  waist  carry  then,  off  to  Chi'pia,  whence  they  came. 

tel  tan,  features  appear  m  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Shu'maakwe 
that  the  writer  has  not  observed,  as  they  never  happened  to  be  b  “fght 
out  when  she  was  m  Zuiii,  though  she  has  seen  them  in  the  Shumai'koli 
performances  among  the  Hopi  Indians,  these  Indians  and  the  ZuW ' 

The  m-  7  rme  name’  Ya'-™>  f01'  the  m»l«  Characters  introduced' 

perfeX  withTfr  *7  ^  ,7.P*'kw,n  a,,t‘  othe1'  Z'""*  «cords 
pei  recti}  with  the  scenes  observed  in  the  Hopi  villages.  The  Ya'v, 

cieate  general  amusement  among  the  spectators  when  at  sunset  the 

’  ,U!rnai  ko1.1  ot  the  W est  appears  in  the  plaza  and  separates  the  circle 
of  dancers  by  grabbing  the  men’s  wrists.  The  women  at  once  go  to 
hen  homes  and  do  not  see  the  Ya'ya  put  in  blankets  and  dropped 
tin  ough  the  hatchway  into  the  ceremonial  chamber. 

Li  1902  the  director  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity  with  an  associate 
sited  Laguna  tor  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  six  Shumai'koli  masks 
ot  the  pueblo,  since  all  those  privileged  to  use  these  masks  had  died 
I  hey  were  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  the  director  of  the  Zuni  f ra¬ 


ff  See  p.  22. 
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ternity.  The  masks,  carefully  wrapped,  were  brought  to  Zuni  on  the 
backs  of  burros.  The  writer  was  present  at  the  ceremonial  held  by 
the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity  on  the  return  of  the  director  from  Laguna 
and  she  notes  here  the  variations  from  the  ceremony  previously 
described. 

The  occasion  of  this  ceremonial  is  twofold.  A  woman  and  a  young 
girl  are  to  be  initiated  into  the  fraternity,  and  the  Laguna  masks  of 
the  Shumai'koli  are  to  be  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in  Zuni.  The 
men  who  are  to  personate  the  gods  go  to  Ku'shilowa  about  half  an 
hour  before  sunset.  As  they  leave  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  writer 
enters  and  finds  six  Shumai'koli  and  three  Sai'apa  masks  on  a  large 
blanket  spread  on  the  north  side  of  the  chamber  and  a  short  distance 
before  the  altar.  The  masks  are  receiving  the  finishing  touches,  and 
other  regalia  are  being  arranged.  Men  not  employed  on  this  work  are 
grouped  on  the  south  side  of  the  room,  singing  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  rattle.  A  woman  of  the  fraternity  who  is  to  lead  the  gods  to 
Zuni  sits  on  a  stool  facing  east.  In  a  short  time  the  woman,  followed 
by  the  charm-bearer,  proceeds  to  Ku'shilowa,  to  return  with  the  gods 
who  appear  after  sunset.  Two  Shu'maikoli  and  two  Sai'apa  masks 
are  conveyed  under  cover  of  blankets  to  Ku'shilowa.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  these  gods  live  in  the  east. 

In  a  short  time  all  Zuni  is  out  on  the  house  tops  and  in  the  streets 
to  view  the  coming  of  the  gods.  As  soon  as  they  are  observed  in  the 
distance  a  fraternity  father,  followed  by  a  novice,  comes  to  the  cere¬ 
monial  house,  but  does  not  enter.  The  two  stand  just  west  of  the 
entrance,  the  novice  being  west  of  the  fraternity  father.  The  man 
looks  to  the  east,  but  the  woman  holds  her  head  down  and  appears  to 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  In  five 
minutes  the  other  novice  follows  her  fraternity  father  and  they  stand 
west  of  the  first  couple;  this  man  also  looks  to  the  east  and  the  girl 
looks  downward. 

When  the  gods  enter  the  village  the  children  are  wild  with  excite¬ 
ment.  Animal-like  cries  are  heard  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  and 
the  voices  of  the  choir  are  more  vigorous  in  the  song.  The  female 
leader  of  the  gods  carries  her  mi'li  and  meal  basket  in  the  left  hand 
and  throws  out  meal  with  her  right  as  she  advances.  The  man  who 
follows  carries  the  charm  referred  to,  which  he  manipulates  that  the 
gods  may  follow.  The  two  Shumai'koli,  of  the  North  and  of  the 
West,  come  next  and  are  followed  by  two  Sai'apa.  The  foremost 
Sai'apa  has  the  back  of  the  mask  colored  yellow  for  the  North,  being 
the  attendant  to  the  Shumai'koli  of  that  region;  the  other  has  his 
mask  blue,  for  lie  is  attendant  to  the  Shumai'koli  of  the  West.  On 
reaching  the  ceremonial  house,  the  female  leader  takes  her  position  east 
of  the  fraternity  fathers  and  novices,  and  faces  east.  The  charm-bearer 
stands  south  of  her,  facing  east,  and  holds  his  charm  above  his  face 
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white  hi8  if  ha1d  a",d  Shakes  “  sma"  goord  rattle  with  hie  rieht 

•!  toLZcT' Thrth  ff  bUmi"g  braDds  !lnd  Jo«»  fie  ShutJ'koli 
.  "e  df ce-  Jhe  Sod,  dance  for  a  time  with  a  slow  step  raisin* 
"•at  one  toot  and  then  the  other  to  the  music  of  the  choir  within.  The 
nne  is  <  anged  and  they  dance  more  rapidly.  After  thirty  minute 
the  female  leader  and  the  charm-bearer  Lire  to  theLfL  Th" 

ot°  the'tfe"8  L  ,0''  a,feW  minutes’  and  the  "«'>  who  has  charge 
ot  the  tiee,  which  now  stands  east  of  the  entrance,  places  his  hand  on 

he  back  of  the  Shumai'koli  of  the  North  and  directs  him  to  the  entrance 

of  the  ceremonial  chamber,  when  he  stoops  and  goes  in.  The  other 

t  humai  koh  follows,  also  directed  by  the  man.  In  the  meantime  the 

Znb  aP%l°nt:nUe  t0  danC6’  but  ^he3T  soon  join  the  others  in  the 
<  i  )<i.  le  tiee  attendant  now  carries  in  the  tree.  The  dancin* 

the!  teh§°  1"  ^  ambei‘  is  WoIent  and  continuous  for  some  time" 

then  the  masks  are  removed  and  all  indulge  in  a  feast.  The  all-night 
ceremonial  is  the  same  as  previously  described.  S 

Ma  ‘ke  'San'nakwf.  (Little  Fire  Fraternity) 

naknTaA  i6  Sa‘,  U?kWe  fmternit3’  comprises  four  orders:  O'nava'- 

IVvatimiWCod  ™dlc,ne)’  ^'^pcho  (Jugglery),  Ma'Te  (Fire),  and 
ni,  .  mu  ''T°d  ot  music,  flowers,  and  butterflies). 

is  oiganization  has  a  large  membership,  many  of  the  members 

bcrng  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  pueblo.  Its  theurgists  Tre  e, Ld 

L  hLiL  thL  “  <l,e  Warrior  of  the  fraternity,  standing  a 

who  is  Lent  h  "w,  There  is  Parian  anywhere 

ho  is  kept  busier  with  patients  than  this  remarkable  old  man  to 

hon,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  material  comprised  in 

us  monogiaph.  I  he  rules  for  the  convening  of  this  fraternity  are 

re  Zctired  Thf°  Tib  bV  °therS  ',he,e  ‘hf  ™.v»terics  of  medicine 
.  e  piacticed.  [hough  the  members  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity  play 

m  il  hie  at  other  gatherings,  their  most  elaborate  lire  display  occurs 

m  once  in  our  years,  this  being  the  time  of  the  celebrathm  of  he 

L, he  f  hreb}; tbeSun  FatheX  ^co.-efingr  to  Hop!  belief. 

..  tact,  he  members  ot  this  fraternity  participate  in  the  great  lire 

dance  only  once  in  eight  years,  for  the  reason  that  a  division  occurred 
n  the  haternity  many  years  ago,  but  within  the  recollection  of  some 
ot  the  older  men.  According  to  the  statement  of  an  aged  tbeuroist 
who  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  when  the  trouble  aroseLd 
at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  but  who  joined  the 
opposing  party,  a  man  and  a  woman  were  the  cause  of  the  break  in 
the  fraternity,  their  conduct  being  a  subject  for  the  severest  censure, 

«  Since  deceased. 
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especially  as  all  must  observe  continence  at  such  times.  Certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fraternity  wished  to  expel  the  woman  from  the  fraternity 
and  retain  the  man,  while  others  desired  to  expel  the  man  and  retain 
the  woman.  The  latter  faction  finally  declared  itself  a  separate  organ¬ 
ization.  The  man  remained  with  the  parent  fraternity  while  the 
woman  went  with  the  new  one.  The  new  body,  on  selecting  a  chamber 
for  their  meetings,  found  it  to  be  infested  with  cimex,  and  so  the 
branch  fraternity  was  named  Pe'shatsilo‘kwe  (Cimex).  Plate  cxxvi 
shows  the  altar  of  the  Cimex  fraternity  before  all  the  fetishes  have 
been  placed.  A  medicine  bowl  is  on  each  side  of  the  meal  line,  a 
prayer-meal  basket  south  of  the  line,  and  a  large  shell  on  the  line  of 
meal.  The  dry  painting  in  the  foreground  shows  the  bears  of  the 
four  regions;  that  of  the  West  is  followed  by  her  cub.  The  color 
symbol  is  not  adhered  to,  the  Bear  of  the  North  being  in  gray  instead 
of  }rellow;  the  Bear  of  the  West  in  black  instead  of  blue-green;  the 
Bear  of  the  South  also  in  black  instead  of  red,  and  the  Bear  of  the 
East  in  yellow  instead  of  white,  upon  a  ground  of  green,  which 
represents  the  vegetation  of  the  world.  The  blue-green  color  is 
bordered  in  black  and  white  blocks,  denoting  the  cloud  houses  of 
the  four  regions,  and  the  blocked  circle  denotes  the  cloud  houses 
of  the  world.  The  decoration  of  the  bar  extending  above  the  altar 
shows  the  sun  blue-green,  moon  yellow,  stars  white,  Cougar  of  the 
North  yellow,  Cougar  of  the  West  blue-green,  Bear  of  the  East  white, 
spotted  in  black.  The  rituals  of  the  two  organizations  are  the  same, 
though  there  are  variations  in  their  altars  and  dry  paintings.  The 
Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities  alternate  in  the  quadrennial  cere¬ 
monial  referred  to. 

CEREMONIAL  OF  INITIATION  INTO  O'nAVA'NAKIA 

The  four  days’  ceremonial  here  described  is  one  of  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  and  embraces  about  all  to  be  found 
in  the  various  ceremonies,  except  the  quadrennial. 

First  day.  The  wall  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  has  been  freshly 
decorated  with  a  blue  frieze,  edged  with  cloud  symbols  in  black. 
The  north  wall  has  a  painting  of  a  cougar  in  blue-green.  The  color 
symbol  is  not  adhered  to  in  this  instance  also,  as  yellow  is  the  color  for 
the  North  and  blue-green  for  the  West.  The  morning  is  consumed  in 
decorating  and  arranging  the  altar  and  in  preparing  prayer  plumes 
to  the  Beast  Gods  and  deceased  members  of  the  fraternity.  A  tiny, 
closely  covered  vase  said  to  contain  blossoms  and  the  root  of  the 
te'nas’sali,  combined  with  the  hearts  of  butterflies  and  dragon-flies, 
belonging  to  Nai'uchi.  is  deposited  before  the  altar  on  the  south  side, 
with  the  animal  fetishes,  etc. 

Night  ceremony.  Each  member  of  the  fraternity  on  entering  the 
chamber  is  greeted  by  those  present,  and  after  removing  his  moccasins 
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bevoi  My8tery^m^net0hMe<fawro"dhTmn“  ,7*''  a*  7“' 

fraternity,  who  plates  it  by  the  altar.  *"  °fficer  of  the 

Plate  rxxvir  shows  altar  fully  embellished  The  tablet,  ,  • 

the  altar  are  carved  and  nainterl  1  i  ,  ne  ta  ets  totaling 

Father  and  Moon  Mothez  c!n  2  f  »  Faces  of  the  «»„ 
"’ith  tail  and  wings  of  kniveswf  f  *  ^  ^'chiyala'topa  (being 
Ku'pishtaya.  the  lio-htnino-  rn-il  ‘  1K  "  upon  the  topmost  clouds, 
slats'  with' the  T1”?  r  tlK  “**"• 

morning  and  evenino- stars  can  tl  f  "nt  rain  symbol,  below.  The 
Of  the  North  (yellow)' and  o/the w" 7, "P°n  which  the  cougar 
carved  rattlesnake  is  ^  A 

a  large  membershin  i„  YI,,..,  7  This  fraternity  having 

mi-wachi  (plum  f7m  „)  „S7y  "led,clne’  tb™  «•  »  number  of 

otiu);  4.  „ledici„e  71 l  th<!  t,lsMtu''ther  description  on  page 

»»&£  sTt“-£“  s 

above  the  altar/  L,tt'e  F,re  ^’aternity  hang  on  the  wall 

of  the  women  TaTlzoV?  ^  WfCh  prevails’  for  the  whispering 
the  ^  the0thei:  end°f  th^  ro°m,  while 

remaining  most  attentive  Tis  ten  °  TheT  t "  11^  ft  I  "'*  0thei* 

of  the  killing  of  some  of  the  hateS’ I  f"'  feats  in  ^ 

brutallv  murdered  by  the  enemy  of hotfb  ’  F^*  Were 

and  gained  advantage  over  him'.’  While  SUlpnSed  the  enemJ 
adventures  they  do  not  fail  t  '  i  i  ■  ’Citing  the  most  thrilling 
enemy,  the  listeneis  af  such  7  keenest  ridicule  of  the 

mercial  tobacco  i  ■  r  f  *  bmokj[1§'  ot  cigarettes  made  of  com- 

net  a  o  clock  the  room  becomes  ernwrlaU  mu  i  • 
the  south  side  toward  the  Wp  r  t  ,•  *1  The  choir  groups  on 

^  rvhdeothe^  * 


"See  p.  416. 

ftTho  dry  painting  described  is  not  made  until  the  fourth  afternoon 
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live  novices — one  young-  woman,  two  young  men,  a  small  boy,  and  an  old 
man.  The  young  girl  sits  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  young  men  upon 
the  ledge  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  and  to  the  north  of  the  altar; 
the  other  young  man  and  the  boy  sit  upon  the  same  ledge  at  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  old  man,  who  is  a  cripple  from  rheu¬ 
matism,  sits  upon  the  floor  with  the  other  members  of  the  fraternity." 
The  leader  of  the  choir  beats  on  a  te'pehan  (a  vase-shaped  pottery 
drum),  and  the  other  members  of  the  choir  use  the  gourd  rattles. 
The  ceremonial  opens  with  the  making  of  the  medicine  water,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  semblance  of  quiet.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the 
drum  the  choir  simultaneously  commences  the  song,  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  rattle,  and  the  noise  is  deafening. 

Preparation  of  medicine  water.  A  large  vase  of  water  is  brought 
in  by  a  woman  and  placed  opposite  the  medicine  bowl,  which  stands 
before  the  altar  and  by  the  side  of  the  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine 
water),  who  sits  to  the  north  of  the  altar.  He  at  once  begins  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  medicine  water,6  but  his  prayers,  offered  in  low  tones, 
invoking  the  Beast  Gods  to  be  present,  can  not  be  heard  because  of  the 
music  of  the  choir;  at  the  same  time  notes  can  be  heard  from  the  flute, 
which  is  played  by  a  young  man  who  sits  behind  the  altar.  The  chief 
warrior  stands  before  the  altar  and  whirls  the  rhombus.  He  also  keeps 
the  cloud  symbol  suspended  above  the  altar  in  rotary  motion,  calling 
upon  the  rain-makers  to  gather  quickly  and  send  rain.  The  a'kwamosi 
prays  for  power  to  see  disease,  and  that  it  shall  be  carried  off  by  the 
four  winds. 

Jnrocation  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity 

Lion  of  the  North,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Bear  of  the  West,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Badger  of  the  South,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

White  Wolf  of  the  East,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Eagle  of  the  Zenith,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Shrew  of  the  Earth,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Thou,  my  Sun  Father,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Thou,  my  Moon  Mother,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

All  ye  ancient  ones,  give  me  power. 

Three  medicines  of  the  Beast  Gods:  (1.)  The  medicine  of  the  Cougar  and  Bear, 
which  is  white  and  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  a  mineral  deposit  from  dripping  water; 
(2)  a  grayish  root  medicine  of  the  Badger  and  Wolf;  and  (3)  a  blackish  root  medi¬ 
cine  of  the  Eagle  and  Shrew,  are  found  only  on  two  mountains — Yiilliin  Ko'han, 
(White  mountain),  in  the  west,  and  Ka'pachu  mountain,  near  Acoma.  When 
these  medicines  are  required  by  a  fraternity  some  twelve  members,  including  the 
director,  his  deputy,  ami  the  warrior,  are  each  provided  with  six  prayer  plumes. 
The  stick  of  one  is  colored  yellow  for  the  Cougar  of  the  North,  another  blue  for 
the  Bear  of  the  West,  another  red  tor  the  Badger  of  the  South,  another  white 
for  the  Wolf  of  the  East,  another  all-color  for  the  Eagle  of  the  Zenith,  and  another 


<»It  is  usual  lor  ihe  novice  not  to  appear  until  the  fourth  night  of  the  ceremonies. 

t>See  p  492  There  is  hut  little  variation  in  the  consecration  of  the  water  by  the  fraternities. 
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bla.ck  for  the  Shrew  of  the  Nadir.  The  plume  offerings  are  made  to  these  ani¬ 
mals,  which  use  the  medicines  as  their  food.  The  offering  of  the  plumes  pro¬ 
pitiates  the  Beast  Gods,  so  that  they  good-naturedly  walk  away.  After  the  deposition 
ot  the  plume  wands  with  prayers  and  the  sprinkling  of  meal,  the  medicine  is  hastily 
collected.  These  three  medicines  are  given  separately  at  ceremonials  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fraternity,  and  when  one  is  ill  a  small  portion  of  each  of  the  three  is 
sprinkled  in  water  and  drunk. 

The  a'kwamosi  dips  water  front  the  vase  six  times.  Each  gourd  of 
water  he  holds  above  the  medicine  bowl  while  repeating  a  prayer,  after 
which  he  empties  the  water  into  the  bowl.  He  drops  six  animal  fetishes, 
one  for  each  of  the  six  regions,  which  have  been  placed  in  position' 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  the  medicine  bowl— those  for  the 
Zenith  and  the  Nadir  being  laid  to  the  east  into  the  bowl  separately. 
He  next  sprinkles  sacred  meal  into  the  water  six  times,  for  the  six 
regions,  and  then  dips  the  quill  ends  of  his  eagle  plumes  into  the 
medicine  water,  and  holding  them  perpendicularly  raises  and  lowers 
them  six  times.  At  the  close  of  the  consecration  of  the  medicine 
water  the  flute  and  rhombus  cease.  The  flute  is  returned  to  its  place 
before  the  altar  and  the  rhombus  is  replaced  in  the  niche  in  the  wall. 
The  a'kwamosi  now  stands,  and  dipping  the  feather  end  of  his  eagle¬ 
wing  plumes  into  the  water  sprinkles  the  altar.  The  plume  in  the  left 
hand  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position  and  struck  on  the  underside  at 
right  angles  with  the  plume  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  song,  rattle, 
and  drum  continue,  with  an  occasional  intermission  of  a  few  seconds^ 
until  midnight,  when  a  corn  husk  is  made  funnel-shaped  and  filled  with 
tobacco.  This  cigarette  is  passed  to  all  present,  including  the  women, 
and  each  one,  holding  the  small  end  to  the  mouth,  takes  a  whiff.  All 
the  women  (except  the  novice)  now  return  to  their  homes,  escorted  by 
members  of  the  fraternity,  who  are  specially  detailed  to  perform  this 
office,  for  women  must  not  walk  the  streets  at  night  alone.  When 
sleeping,  the  female  novice,  covered  with  a  blanket,  lies  upon  a  single 
sheepskin  on  the  floor  immediately  in  front  of  where  she  sat.  The 
other  novices  take  the  same  position  in  relation  to  their  seats,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  who  must  not  sleep  out  of  the  fraternity 
chamber  during  the  ceremonial,  scatter  around  the  sides  of  the  room, 
hood  is  brought  to  them  by  the  women  of  the  fraternity  and  also  of 
their  clans.  Though  the  men  take  no  food  at  their  homes,  they  are 
free  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  ceremonial  house  as  they  choose,  often 
going  out  for  a  few  hours  to  look  after  their  crops  and  herds. 

Second  day.  The  morning  is  consumed  in  preparing  prayer  plumes 
and  in  chatting  and  smoking.  In  the  afternoon  the  grinding  of  medi- 
cine  is  begun,  when  the  large  room  is  filled  with  the  members  of  the 
fraternity,  many  of  the  women  having  their  infants  with  them.  A 
girl,  attired  in  ordinary  dress,  sits  at  the  east  end  of  the  room  behind  a 
stone  slab  laid  upon  several  sheepskins,  the  wool  side  down,  pounding 
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with  a  stone  hatchet  a  mineral,  the  medicine  of  the  cougar  and  bear, 
which  she  afterward  grinds  and  deposits  in  an  ordinary  eating  bowl. 
Sheepskins  are  laid  in  line  on  the  floor  on  the  north  side  of  the  room  and 
west  of  the  center,  and  two  blankets  are  placed  on  them.  Buckskins 
are  laid  on  the  blankets,  a  piece  of  canvas  is  spread  over  these,  a  piece  of 
new  cotton  cloth  covers  the  canvas,  and  on  this  is  placed  a  cotton  cloth 
which  has  evidently  been  used  many  times  for  the  same  purpose,  as  it 
is  thoroughly  dyed  with  the  medicine.  Three  stone  mills,  such  as  are 
used  for  grinding  grain  for  daily  consumption,  are  placed  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  on  this  cushion,  leaving  just  space  enough  between 
them  and  the  wall  for  the  grinders  to  kneel.  Two  of  the  grinders 
are  dressed,  each  by  a  young  man  of  the  fraternity.  A  mi'ha  (white 
embroidered  blanket)  is, worn  as  a  dress  over  the  ordinary  black 
wool  gown.  Earrings,  bangles,  rings,  and  most  elaborate  necklaces 
of  ko'hakwa,  turquoise,  coral,  and  silver  beads,  are  worn.  The  hair, 
which  has  been  plaited  to  make  it  wavy,  is  tied  with  a  red  garter  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  a  fluffy  eagle  plume  is  tied  to  the  forelock. 
Each  grinder  is  led  to  her  place  by  a  warrior  of  the  fraternity  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  tips  of  his  eagle-wing  plumes.  The  girl,  still  holding  the  tips 
of  the  plumes,  on  reaching  the  mills  goes  to  her  place  behind  them, 
while  the  warrior,  who  passes  before  them,  extends  his  arms  over  the 
mills.  When  the  girl  kneels  behind  a  mill,  her  guide  takes  his  seat 
before  her  and  the  mill,  and  holding  her  clasped  hands  between  his 
own  waves  them  to  the  six  regions  with  a  prayer.  Then  a  male 
attendant  to  each  grinder  takes  a  seated  before  each  mill.  The  one 
before  the  mill  to  the  east  places  the  bowl  of  the  ground  medicine 
before  the  mill  over  which  he  presides.  The  man  presiding  over  the 
center  mill  places  a  bowl  of  the  ground  grayish  root  medicine  of  the 
Badger  and  Wolf  by  his  side;  and  the  one  who  attends  the  third  mill 
deposits  by  his  side  a  bowl  of  crushed  sunflowers/' 

A  few  bits  of  archaic  shell  beads  and  a  minute  quantity  of  the  root  of 
the  te'nas'siili  are  crushed  in  each  mill,  and  then  a  quantity  of  the  root 
medicine  of  the  Cougar  of  the  North  is  added,  the  grinders  bending 
their  bodies  and  bobbing  their  heads  in  harmony  with  the  song  of 
twenty  men,  accompanied  by  rattle  and  drum.  The  Bear,  Badger,  and 
Wolf  medicines  are  afterward  ground  in  turn.  The  choir  wear  only 
them  trousers  rolled  above  their  knees  and  a  profusion  of  necklaces. 

Dancing  begins  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  grinding  ceases. 
A  man  of  the  choir  dances  his  infant  on  his  knee  to  the  time  of  the 
music,  and  the  little  one  looks  before  it  with  the  most  unconcerned 
expression.  One  man,  three  women,  and  two  little  girls,  each  about 
six  years  old  open  the  dance.  In  a  short  time  these  dancers  are  joined 


"  The  director  of  the  fraternity  asserts  that  there  are  six  different  plant  medicines  besides  the  above, 
each  plant  the  property  of  a  beast  god  of  one  of  the  six  regions,  and  that  they  are  found  in  the  crater 
of  a  mountain  north  of  the  pueblo  of  Laguna. 
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1)V  four  more  women.  A  man  desiring-  a  certain  woman  to  dance 
pulls  oft  her  knit  leggings,  for  she  must  not  appear  on  the  door  as  a 
dancer  with  her  leggings  on.  All  the  officers  of  the  fraternity,  except 
the  warriors,  when  not  on  the  ftoor  sit  back  and  to  the  north  side  of 
the  altar.  The  choir  is  jovial,  and  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest 
(  a  uses  gi  eat  merriment  by  frequently  approaching  it  and  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  how  to  sing.  After  a  time  two  young  men  join  the  dancers.  The 
director  hands  a  lighted  cigarette  to  a  man  in  the  choir,  who  puffs  it  and 
returns  it,  when  the  director  takes  a  whiff  and  hands  .it  back  to  the 
man,  who  smokes  it  a  moment,  then  passes  it  around.  The  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  beast  gods  frequently  break  out  in  animal-like  cries.  The 
a  kwamosi  dips  his  eagle  plumes  four  times  in  the  medicine  water 
sprinkling  the  altar  each  time.  The  choir  closes  by  the  drawing  in  of 
the  sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona «  and  all  repeat  a  prayer?  after 
which  there  is  an  intermission  until  night.  At  night  the  novices 
occupy  their  same  positions.  The  choir  assembles  as  on  the  previous 
evening,  the  leader  beating  on  a  pottery  drum,  the  others  using  the 
gourd  rattle.  The  choir  opens  with  a  low  chant,  but  their  tones  o-row 
louder  and  the  noise  is  deafening  during  the  making  of  the  med'icine 
water.  The  music  and  dancing  continue  until  midnight,  when  the 
fraternity  adjourns  until  morning. 

Third  day.  The  mi'wachi  for  the  novices  are  prepared  by  their 
ratermty  fathers  during  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  five  slabs  are 
p laced,  as  the  three  were  on  the  previous  day,  for  grinding  medicine 
I  he  wol»en  are  dressed  and  led  to  the  mills,  as  before  described, 
except  that  the  plume  worn  by  one  of  them  is  colored  red  with  dry 
pigment.  Bits  of  archaic  shell  and  te'nas*sali  root  are  deposited  on 
the  mills  before  the  grinding  begins.  During  the  grinding  of  the  first 
medicine  (that  of  the  Cougar  of  the  North)  the  attendant  at  the  center 
null  deposits  two  pieces  of  corn  husk  on  the  mill,  and  the  girl  takes 
them  in  each  hand  and  rubs  the  metate  for  a  while,  then  lays  them  aside, 
and  continues  grinding.  When  reduced  to  a  powder  the  medicine  is 
unish  gray.  It  is  placed  in  the  bowl  by  the  attendants,  who  lift  it 
with  an  eagle  plume  held  in  each  hand.  Any  medicine  adhering  to  the 
nulls  is  scraped  off  with  stone  knives.  The  medicine  plant  of  the 
Bear  of  the  A  est  is  next  placed  on  the  mills,  bits  of  archaic  shell 
and  an  atom  of  the  teWsali  having  been  first  crushed.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  grinding  of  this  medicine,  it  is  collected  in  the 
same  manner  and  placed  in  a  bowl.  Then  the  medicine  of  the  Badger 
of  the  South  is  ground  with  bits  of  shell  and  te'nas*sali,  and  it  is 
deposited  in  the  first  bowl  containing  the  medicine  of  the  Cougar  of 
the  North.  Upon  completion  of  the  medicine  of  the  White  Wolf  of 
the  East,  bits  of  shell  and  te'nas*sali  having  been  ground  with  it,  it  is 


«  See  p.  22. 
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placed  in  the  bowl  containing  the  medicine  of  the  Bear  of  the  West. 
If  any  of  the  medicine  falls  from  the  slab  during  the  grinding,  one  of 
the  warriors  hastens  to  replace  it  with  an  ancient  stone  knife.  Occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  grinding  the  attendants  run  stone  knives  over  the 
mills  crosswise,  to  loosen  the  material  from  the  stone.  Each  set  of 
grinders,  who  work  about  thirty  minutes,  is  assisted  to  rise  by  the 
two  warriors,  who  stand  before  the  mills  and  extend  two  eagle-wing 
plumes.  The  women,  touching  the  tips  of  the  plumes  held  by  the 
warriors  with  each  hand,  pass  from  behind  the  mills  at  the  east  end. 
When  the  grinding  is  completed  for  the  day  the  warriors  place  the 
bowls  of  medicine  and  stone  knives  by  the  altar.  The  grinders  gather 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  mills  and  are  relieved  by  young  men  of 
some  of  their  adornments,  including  the  linger  rings.  The  elaborate 
necklaces  and  earrings  are  not  removed.  The  red  garters  are  taken 
from  the  hair,  allowing  it  to  fall  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  but  the 
plumes  are  allowed  to  remain.  The  women  step  aside  and  change  the 
white  embroidered  robe  for  the  ordinary  Zuni  dress  and  take  seats 
upon  the  ledge  on  the  south  side  of  the  room.  The  mills  are  removed 
while  the  dress  is  being  changed. 

The  last  five  grinders  advance  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  form 
into  two  lines,  extending  east  and  west,  lengthwise  of  the  room,  two 
women  in  the  south  line,  three  in  the  north,  and  a  man  forming  a 
center  line  between  the  two.  Each  woman  holds  two  eagle-wing  plumes 
horizontally  in  the  right  hand."  One  of  the  plumes  has  a  fluffy  eagle 
feather  attached  to  its  tip.  The  woman  wearing  the  feather  colored 
red  has  one  of  the  same  color  attached  to  her  eagle  plume,  feathers  of 
this  color  being  worn  b\T  members  of  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine. 
The  upper  arms  are  extended  horizontally  and  the  forearms  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  The  lines  begin  dancing  from  east  to  west,  all  facing  south; 
at  the  west  end  of  the  room  they  simultaneously  turn,  facing  north, 
and  dance  sidewise  to  the  east.  These  variations  are  continued  through¬ 
out  the  dance.  The  two  grinders  in  the  south  line  are  soon  joined  by 
a  third  woman,  and  the  man  in  the  middle  by  the  elder  brother  Bow 
priest.  The  two  men  wear  the  black  breechcloth,  supported  by  a  silver 
belt,  the  ends  of  which  are  embroidered  in  dark  blue,  and  fall  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  short  skirt.  The  young  man  has  a  band  of  yucca 
around  his  hair,  which  is  parted  in  the  middle  and  done  up  in  the  usual 
knot  in  the  back;  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  has  a  fluffy  eagle  plume 
colored  red  tied  to  his  forelock.  He  also  wears  his  war  pouch.  Both 
men  are  adorned  with  many  necklaces. 

Every  little  while  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  leaves  his  position  in 
the  dance,  and  approaching  the  choir  and  the  group  of  women  throws 
his  body  forward,  growling  and  gesticulating  like  a  bear;  again  he 


«  In  the  night  ceremony  the  plumes  were  held  in  the  left  hand. 
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rejoins  the  dancers,  continuing  the  growling.  After  dancing  about 
thirty  minutes  he  orders  the  old  woman  guarding  the  tire  to  stir  up  the 
embers,  and  at  the  same  time  he  removes  his  war  pouch  and  beads 
and  places  them  beside  the  altar.  He  lays  the  plume  from  his  head  and 
his  two  eagle-wing  plumes  in  front  of  the  altar.  When  the  coals  are 
well  alive  he  dances  forward  and  runs  his  right  arm  to  the  elbow  into 
the  coals,  and,  taking  a  large  bunch  of  corn  husks  in  each  hand  and 
lighting  them  from  the  coals,  lie  rushes  wildly  to  the  choir,  scattering 
the  sparks  over  the  nude  bodies  of  the  men.  Relighting  the  husks,  he 
goes  to  all  the  women,  fairly  showering  them  with  the  sparks.  The 
babies  look  up  in  mild  wonderment  when  a  spark  falls  upon  them  but 
no  sound  comes  from  the  little  ones.  The  men  and  women  are  struck 
over  their  faces  as  well  as  their  bodies  with  the  burning  husks.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  performance  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  calls 
upon  his  assistant  warrior  and  others  to  whip  him  with  the  burning 
husks,  he  at  the  same  time  running  them  over  his  nude  body.  An  old 
woman  who  refuses  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest’s  request  to  whip 
him  with  the  firebrands,  preferring  to  receive  rather  than  to  inflict  the 
punishment,  has  her  face  and  head  pelted  by  him.  This  weird  scene 
closes  with  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest’s  putting  the  burning  husks 
into  his  mouth  and  chewing  them.  He  now  procures  a  rod  about  3 
feet  in  length  and  H  inches  in  diameter  and  calls  upon  one  of  the  men 
to  strike  him  with  it,  the  rod  having  been  first  wet  with  medicine  water, 
ihose  who  anticipate  strokes  have  the  entire  bodv  bathed  with  the 
water.  The  man  on  refusing  to  strike  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
receives  from  him  a  blow  across  the  back,  when  the  man  who  is  struck 
procures  a  similar  rod  and  strikes  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who 
stands  erect,  extending  both  arms,  and  requests  the  man  to  strike  him 
across  the  chest.  The  rod  is  used  with  such  force  that  it  breaks  into 
three  pieces. 

A  huge  bunch  of  }'ucca  baccata  is  now  brought  out  bv  the  second 
warrior,  who  deals  several  of  the  men  severe  blows,  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  receiving  the  stroke  of  the  yucca  across  his  extended  right 
arm,  which  does  not  bend  from  the  stroke,  although  the  yucca  is  held  in 
both  hands  and  much  force  is  used  in  striking;  then  across  the  left  arm 
with  the  same  result,  and  across  the  chest.  After  each  blow  is  given 
the  man  holding  the  yucca  places  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and  gives  an 
animal-like  call.  After  the  yucca  is  laid  away  the  elder  brother  Bow- 
priest  takes  a  bear’s  foot  skin  from  the  altar,  and  drawing  it  over  his 
right  hand  he  rushes  toward  his  brother  warrior  and,  holding  him 
closely,  runs  the  claws  up  and  down  his  body;  then,  returning  it  to  the 
altar,  he  resumes  his  place  in  the  dance,  which  continues  two  hours, 
the  dancers  stopping  every  thirty  minutes  for  a  rest  of  a  moment  or 
two.  After  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  his  associate  warrior 
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cease  dancing  they  don  their  cotton  shirts,  trousers,  and  head-ker¬ 
chiefs.  The  dance  continues,  however,  and  the  former  dancers,  minus 
the  warriors,  are  joined  by  two  young  men,  two  women,  and  a  little 
girl  not  over  8  years  of  age.  The  young  men  wear  the  breechcloth 
and  wreaths  of  yucca  ribbon  tied  in  fanciful  knots  at  the  side  and 
passing  around  the  forehead  at  the  edge  of  the  hair,  which  is  parted 
in  the  middle.  At  the  same  time  the  male  and  female  novices  leave 
the  chamber,  guided  by  an  officer,  to  offer  prayers  to  the  Sun  Father 
as  he  disappears  for  the  night.  The  men  wear  pure  white  cotton 
clothing;  the  girl,  the  ordinary  Zuni  dress.  The  girls  who  ground  the 
medicine  are  seated  on  the  north  side  of  the  room  near  the  east  end. 
As  each  woman  or  girl  retires  from  the  dance  she  puts  on  her  pi'toni." 

Two  women,  one  an  albino,  each  bearing  a  large  bowl  of  water, 
enter  the  chamber  at  sunset  and  deposit  the  bowls  on  the  floor  near 
the  east  end  of  the  room,  the  bearers  of  the  bowls  standing  between 
them  and  the  east  wall  and  facing  west.  A  third  woman  takes  her 
position  between  the  two  water-carriers,  and  the  water  is  consecrated 
by  the  two  warriors,  who  repeat  a  long  prayer,  when  the  medicine 
grinders,  who  approach  in  twos,  are  baptized,  the  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  receiving  one,  and  another  warrior  the  other.  Each  warrior 
extends  his  left  arm  across  the  girl’s  back,  placing  his  left  hand  upon 
her  left  shoulder  and  his  right  hand  upon  the  right  shoulder.  The 
head  is  bent  while  the  woman  opposite  bathes  the  forelock;  the  hands 
and  wrists  are  afterward  washed  thoroughly.  Throughout  this  cere¬ 
mony,  which  is  repeated  with  all  the  medicine  grinders,  the  warriors 
and  women  repeat  scarcely  audible  prayers.  After  the  baptizing  the 
grinders  resume  their  seats  upon  the  ledge,  the  two  warriors  take  seats 
on  low  stools  in  front  and  facing  them,  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
repeats  a  litany,  which  is  responded  to  by  the  second  warrior  with 
“  Eh!”  (Yes).  During  the  prayer,  which  seems  to  be  of  little  interest 
except  to  the  grinders,  women  are  bringing  in  vessels  of  bread,  meat 
stews,  sliced  melons,  and  dried  peaches.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
litany  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  offers  a  grace  over  the  food,  when 
bits  of  food  are  gathered  from  each  vessel  and  placed  in  a  heap  before 
the  altar.  After  all  have  enjoyed  the  feast  the  assembly  separates. 

Third  night.  Sixteen  members  of  the  Ko'tikili  (Mythologic  frater¬ 
nity)  are  gathered  in  a  chamber  of  a  dwelling.  The  walls  are  intensely 
white,  and  a  line  of  cord  extends  across  the  room  near  the  west  end. 
Freshly  painted  masks  of  the  ‘Cha'kwena  (certain  anthropic  gods)  to 
be  worn  in  a  dance  which  is  to  occur  in  four  days  are  suspended  from 
a  line.  The  masks  are  covered  with  a  strip  of  calico,  but  the  long 
beards  appear  below  the  cloth.  As  usual,  this  group  is  interested  in 

“A  piece  of  cotton  cloth  tied  in  front  and  falling  over  the  back.  The  Zuni  women  would  as  soon 
appear  in  public  without  the  pi'tsoni  as  a  civilized  woman  would  without  a  dress;  but  this  article 
must  not  be  worn  during  certain  ceremonies. 
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At  tbT^T  °f  “  f°!T  of  so"le  great  exPloif  of  th'-  Gods  of  War 

tf  e  hi  Zr  “  f  °ry  ,‘he  S°"g  "P-"*.  «°  the  accompaniment 
of  the  hide  di  mn,  with  a  low  chant,  swelling  lender  and  louder  as  the 

song,  continues.  Mr  Stevenson  and  the  writer  linger  but  a  short  ttoe 

eie  and  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity  where  a 

higof  tte'fr!1, "re !' !?  St°™f  and  .^"Oking,  previous  to  the  conven- 

■in  orator  w  J'  ■  *he  men  loesses  remarkable  powers  as 

■  n  oiatoi.  His  voice  is  at  all  times  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  though 

e  never  raises  it  above  a  low  tone,  and  many  times  drops  it  to  a  whfs- 

pei .  The  women  sit  dozing  m  their  end  of  the  room.  At  10  o'clock 

floorT' ‘nVlTdu’  lMVi"*  016  "lain  of  ,he  'Win  clear.  The 

floo,  is  spiinkled  by  a  man  tilling  I, is  mouth  with  water  anil  ejectum 
it,  Chinese  fashion,  oyer  the  floor. 

Then  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Ko'tikili  enter  in  single  hie  and 
t  va„ce  toward  the  altar;  turning,  they  face  south  and  dance  from 

hoots  eZll  A  6aSt  t0  W6St’  and  80  on,  indulging  in  curious 

s.  I weh  e  dancers  carry  gourd  rattles  in  the  right  hand,  while  the 

to  the  Kok'ko  Th  fTd  f°°L  Wrapp6d  in  corn  to  be  offered 

the  kok  ko  awa  (all  the  anthropic  gods).  They  all  carry  lame 

U  eir  head  ^  ^  narr™  ribbons* of  yucca  encircle 

at  the  back  n  '  T§'  in  the  middle>  with  the  usual  knot 

.  '  1  iessed  deerskins  are  worn;  the  limbs  are  bare  but  the 

U-chTd  L°vr  EaCh  has  '•  tortoise-sh:i, 

at bu  hed  to  the  calf  of  the  right  leg  immediately  below  the  knee 

ej  nance  and  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattles  and  drum  of 

of 'the  oourd  h  tf  frU1‘eS  °f  thiS  daDCe  is  a  ^acefu!  moyement 
the  H  h  ?  ’  the  dancers  wavin§’  t^m  around  their  heads  from 

th  light  m  a  circle,  at  the  same  time  delicately  and  gracefully  shak 
mg  and  mumpukuiug  them.  During  the  dunce  the  t 

Tittle  Fire  fiaternity  remain  quiet  spectators 

„„„ i fT°f  the  dany> at  midnight,  the  dancers  take  seats  on  the 
north  side  of  the  room,  the  ledge  having  been  previously  covered  with 

Each  0,16  is  suPPlied  with  a  cigarette,  which  has 
been  lighted  by  a  member  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  who  takes  a  whilf 

-  tore  handing  it  to  a  dancer.  The  latter  smokes  once  and  return'  i, 
to  the  donor,  who  takes  one  whiff  and  returns  it  to  the  dancer,  who 
continues  to  smoke  it.  When  the  cigarettes  are  consumed  the  danceis 
.  ppioaeh  the  altar,  each  taking  a  pinch  of  meal  from  the  basket  in 
nt  ot  it.  sprinkle  the  altar  and  pray,  and  then  return  to  their  seats, 
he  akwamosi,  carrying  a  bowl  of  medicine  water,  passes  to  the 
lancets  and  g, res  each  a  drink  of  the  holy  water  from  a  shell.  He 
attuward  g.ves  a  draft  to  the  members  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity 
nclud.ng  the  women  and  children.  When  the  visiting  dancers  leave 
the  houses,  the  men  ot  the  fraternity  gather  before  th,-  altar  and  repeat 
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a  prayer,  at  the  same  time  sprinkling  the  sacred  meal.  After  the  men 
are  through,  the  women  advance  in  a  hod}'  and  pray  and  sprinkle  meal 
upon  the  altar.  One  mother,  holding  a  naked  infant,  guides  the  little 
hand  to  take  the  meal  from  the  pottery  basket  before  the  altar  and 
sprinkle  it. 

The  women  now  return  to  their  homes,  while  the  men  and  the  nov¬ 
ices  sleep,  as  before,  in  the  ceremonial  room.  The  meal  sprinkled 
about  the  altar  is  carefully  swept  away  and  the  mi'wachi  are  taken  out 
and  the  meal  blown  -off  the  feathers,  when  they  are  again  placed  in 
position. 

Fourth  day.  During  the  afternoon  several  men  are  busy  in  the 
ceremonial  room  preparing  the  dry  painting,  shown  in  plate  cxxvil. 
which  is  some  5  feet  in  front  and  south  of  the  altar.  The  disk,  which 
is  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  is  surrounded  by  an  elevation  of  I  or  5 
inches,  forming  a  basin.  The  wall,  which  symbolizes  the  galaxy,  is  of 
ordinary  sand,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  the  red,  white,  and 
black  varieties  are  sprinkled  over  the  ground  color.  The  red  and 
white  sands  are  ground  from  the  red  and  white  sandstone;  the  black 
is  charcoal. 

Previous  to  the  evening  ceremony  the  scene  is  weird.  The  candles 
have  not  yet  been  lighted,  and  the  tawny  faces  of  the  Indians  are  first 
in  light,  then  in  shadow,  according  to  the  freak  of  the  tire  that  burns 
in  the  quaint  fireplace.  A  circle  of  men,  with  two  in  the  center,  sit 
in  the  middle  of  tic*  floor.  The  north  and  south  ledges  are  filled  with 
men.  A  few  women  in  half-reclining  positions  are  in  their  end  of  the 
room  apparently  tired  out.  The  novices  occupy  their  former  posi¬ 
tions.  Another  young  girl,  who  has  not  appeared  on  the  previous 
occasions,  sits  sleeping  to  the  right  of  the  juvenile  novice.  The  flute 
player  is  in  position  behind  the  altar.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
enters  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  all  of  this 
group,  except  five,  smoke  cigarettes.  Though  constant  smoking  is 
indulged  in,  there  is  but  little  conversation,  which  is  carried  on  in  a 
very  low  tone.  The  men  in  the  circle  are  busy  splitting  yucca  and 
preparing  wreaths,  wristlets,  armlets,  and  garters.  While  this  work 
is  in  progress,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  leaves  his  position,  takes 
a  bowl  of  the  medicine  prepared  the  previous  afternoon,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  crowd  gives  each  person  a  portion,  each  one  being 
provided  with  bits  of  corn  husk  in  which  to  place  the  medicine. 
Having  some  of  the  medicine  left  after  all  are  helped,  he  again  passes 
around  and  deals  out  the  remainder,  each  one  receiving  it  in  a  pouch 
of  dressed  deerskin."  The  sunflower  powder,  which  is  now  distributed 
by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  to  male  members  only,  is  used  for  a 

"  This  medicine  is  taken  for  a  variety  of  maladies.  It  is  placed  in  the  mouth  and  ejected,  generally 
on  the.  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  hand  is  then  rubbed  over  the  afflicted  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  drunk. 
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number  of  purposes  It  is  sprinkled  upon  personators  of  the  gods 
that  they  may  aid  the  one  using  the  medicine  to  have  a  brave  heart* 
and  Whfen.a  man  hfs  a  distance  to  go  he  takes  a  bit  of  the  flower  medi- 
eme  into  his  mouth  and  spits  it  out,  that  he  may  follow  the  right  road 
meet  no  enemies,  be  well  received  by  all  peoples  whom  he  may  visit 
and  be  preserved  from  all  accident  and  ill  health  during  his  journey’ 
On  the  completion  of  the  yucca  adornments  they  are  carried  by  the 
in.  who  pi  (‘pare  them  and  placed  on  the  novices  where  thev  sit 
After  the  two  young  men  novices  are  adorned  with  the  yucca'  thev 
join  the  group  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  have  their  nude  bodies 
washed  in  a  deep  red  paint.  The  boy  and  the  old  man  are  painted  in 

•ind  'Shnief  'T'T'i  1116  yOU"g  gh’]  has  her  face*  hands,  and  arms 
‘  ,  •  '  teet  and  le»'s  to  the  kneeS  washed  with  the  red  paint  after 

;nci’  p,,i,,tpd  "i,h 
,  ;  .  . '  n  and  ltnee  ">  «*  hen'T  »  line  as  the  forefinger  can 

•  , ;  '  811  “s  tw0  ban<ls  of  'vl«te  around  eaeli  arm,  several 

nehes  apart,  and  the  scalp  knot  is  painted  between  the  lines  on  the 

opot  the  arm.  The  five  novices  now  have  their  chins,  upper  lip. 
and  eyebrows  pamted  white  and  covered  with  down  from  he  breLst 

I  a  ,  ?  ;  ,A  ‘'"'C,e  of  white  P“i"‘  is  also  made  on  the  top  of  the 

head,  to  winch  the  down  is  attached.  The  down  decoration  is  symbolic 
ot  clouds.  Although  the  tickling  of  the  feathers  must  be  torture  the 
nonces  never  touch  the  face  after  the  feathers  are  put  on.  The  no,- 
H  i  s  now  i  eturn  to  their  seats  and  the  male  members  of  the  fraternitv 
proceed  to  prepare  for  the  ceremony,  each  man  decorating  himself 
attei  hist  donning  a  black  woven  breechcloth.  Thev  adopt  various 
<  es,gns  m  white  paint,  representing  the  eagle,  the  chaparral  cock,  the 
>cai,  the  cougar,  the  badger,  the  white  wolf,  and  the  coyote.  The 
white  wolf  is  represented  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  the 

“710r’  °Se  e,uil!  bodieS  are  covered  with  white  paint, 
b,  ,  J  ^  ?pl'eSent  the  heavens-  The  Zuili  coil  or  seal  is  painted 
ed  on  the  palms  ot  the  hands  of  the  two  boys,  as  here  represented, 
[1-  After  the  men  complete  their  decorations  the  women  come  for¬ 
ward  and  paint  in  white  their  hands  and  arms  to  the  elbow  and  their 
teet  and  legs  to  the  knee.  The  choir  on  this  occasion,  which  sit.  as 
usual  on  the  south  side  of  the  room,  is  composed  of  both  sexes  the 
women  ho  dmg.  two  eagle  wing  plumes  in  the  left  hand  and  gourd 
lattles  in  the  right;  the  men  also  have  rattles. 

The  a'kwamosi  and  pe'kwin  sit  each  side  of  the  altar  upon  low  stools 
w  hile  the  wamors  resume  their  positions  as  protectors  of  the  altar! 

10  flute  player  occupies  his  assigned  position  behind  the  altar.  The 
preparation  of  the  medicine  water  is  begun,  and  when  completed  each 
member  of  the  choir  takes  a  drink  from  a  shell  dipped  into  the  bowl, 
tiling  the  early  part  of  the  ceremony  the  room  gradually  becomes 
2.3  ETfi— 04 - 36 
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rilled.  All  those  belonging  to  the  fraternity  who  have  any  ailment 
whatever  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  be  cured.  After  the 
medicine  water  is  passed  around,  two  characters  representing  the  cha¬ 
parral  cock,  each  holding  an  eagle-wing  feather  in  each  hand,  leave  the 
choir  and  hop  and  skip  birdlike  to  the  altar;  facing  it,  they  extend 
their  hands  outward  and  then  draw  them  back,  keeping  the  hands 
and  plumes  in  line,  their  movements  being  very  graceful.  In  a  few 
moments  they  skip  to  the  fireplace,  and  each  lifts  ashes  with  his  plumes, 
and  returning  to  the  altar  they  sprinkle  it  with  the  ashes.  Again  lift¬ 
ing  the  ashes,  they  skip  to  the  outer  door,  which  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  room,  and  throw  the  ashes  out.  Gathering  more  ashes,  they 
throw  them  to  the  north  of  the  room,  and  continue  the  same  operation 
for  the  west,  south,  and  east.  Returning  to  the  altar,  they  dance  for 
a  while,  and  then  repeat  the  gathering  and  sprinkling  of  ashes  toward 
the  four  regions;  and  returning  to  the  outer  entrance  they  repeat  the 
sprinkling.  Once  more  gathering  ashes,  they  place  them  in  a  little 
heap  in  front  of  the  altar  by  the  food  which  was  deposited  previous 
to  the  afternoon  meal.  Each  time  the  ashes  are  thrown  (which  is  for 
physical  purification)  the  men  exclaim,  “Sh _ u _  .  u'.’’ 

These  men  return  to  their  positions  in  the  choir,  and  the  fraternity 
fathers  of  two  of  the  novices,  the  spirits  of  the  Cougar  and  Bear  being 
present  in  their  bodies,  appear  on  all  fours  and  jump  around  the  altar, 
growling  in  the  most  savage  manner.  In  a  short  time  they  are  joined 
by  two  others  bearing  the  spirits  of  the  Badger  and  the  White  Wolf, 
and  after  indulging  in  extravaganza  before  the  altar,  invoking  the 
continued  presence  of  the  Beast  Gods,  each  one  takes  a  novice  in 
charge.  The  little  boy’s  fraternity  father  carries  him  upon  his  back, 
the  child’s  feet  dangling.  The  other  novices  are  led  by  their  instruct¬ 
ors,  who  dash  wildly  about  among  the  people.  When  first  leading  the 
novices  the  theurgists  maintain  an  upright  position,  but  they  growl 
and  make  hideous  noises;  afterward  they  throw  themselves  and  the 
novices  almost  bodily  on  the  floor,  and  in  this  way  they  approach  an 
invalid  and  suck  at  some  spot  upon  the  body.  The  theurgists  are 
given  the  power  through  the  Beast  Gods  to  see  into  the  body  and 
detect  disease  and  bring  it  forth,  that  they  may  see  with  the  physical 
eve  what  they  have  a  I  read}7  seen  with  the  mind’s  eye.  It  is  but  the 
work  of  an  instant.  Suddenly  the  doctor  raises  himself  and  with  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand  receives  from  his  mouth  what  he  is  supposed 
to  have  sucked  from  the  body  of  the  invalid.  The  legerdemain  is 
perfect.  Amid  a  wild  noise,  and  between  a  shout  and  a  growl,  the 
hand  is  thrown  around  the  head  and  the  supposed  extracted  material 
is  deposited  in  a  bow  1  which  is  guarded  by  an  aged  woman,  who  has 
a  vase  of  water  and  a  gourd  by  her  side,  so  that  she  can  give  water  to 
those  who  need  it.  The  people  seem  to  believe  implicitly  in  this 
humbuggery. 
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After  the  novices  are  fairly  instructed  they,  the  small  boy  excepted  « 
make  awkward  attempts  at  healing  the  sick.  excepted, 

As  all  those  forming  the  choir  are  members  of  the  order  of  Mystery 

sTk  The  1  take/“rnVn  '-ing  their  places  to  practice  on  te 
w  |,  ‘  ,C  Women’  thou£h  far  less  graceful  than  the  men  appear 

^dei;  they  cry  out  louder  and  gesticulate  more  vehemently.  One 

of  The  f  rate  r  ni  t  yW  hair’  known  as  the  Great  Mother 

the  rratei  mty ,  seems  wilder  than  any  of  the  men. 

_  ter  a  time  a  theurgist,  whose  body  is  inhabited  by  the  spirit  of 

he  Cougar,  advances  on  all  fours  to  the  altar  and  taking  iTmiT 

hom  the  alter  raises  and  lowers  it  and  then  moves  it  sidewise  invok 

mg  the  Beast  Gods  to  give  him  power  as  their  agent;  then  he  backs 

upward  before  \77  "*W  off  tlle  «*%  "'tick  be  hold, 

upward  before  his  face,  moving  it  to  and  fro.  He  is  followed  hvmen 

n.  whose  bodies  the  Bear,  Badger,  and  Wolf  are  ■  s“  ' 

he  former  carrying  the  little  novice  on  his  back,  as  before!  They 

/F'e  T  ho"se  to  yislt  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  U'huhukwe 
(Eagle  down  fraternity),  which  is  also  holding  a  meeting. 

After  each  member  of  the  choir  has  had  a  turn  in  healing  Nai'uchi 

i  T  -1  brother  Bow  Pnest  comes  to  the  door  as  the  White  Wolf’ 
c  nc  e  is  jy  tar  the  most  graceful  man  who  appears.  lie  wears  his 
v  amor  plume  wand  attached  to  the  crown  of  his  head  and  extending 

to  h  ,  thVrVitaWe  mfV  red,  attached 

O  his  forelock,  f  he  war  pouch  worn  earlier  in  the  evening  has  been 

removed  He  moves  about  in  a  beautiful,  graceful  way,  suckim-  at 

the  shoulders,  imbs,  or  feet  of  the  invalids.  Several  others  perform 

attei  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  takes  his  seat  by  the  altar. 

A  ter  the  party  returns  from  visiting  the  U'huhukwe  the  elder 

lothei  Bow  priest  removes  the  large  bowl  from  the  side  of  the  old 

•  f“anV£nuffS  11  t°1the  altai’’  Rnd  WaVes  ifc  in  a  circle’  the»  he  carries 
it  fxom  the  house  and  empties  the  contents  in  an  excavation  in  the  earth 

''  1K1  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  near  by  and  carefully  dlls  the 
excavation.  After  the  removal  of  the  bowl,  a  girl  of  12,' one  of  6 

years,  and  a  little  boy  whose  body  is  painted  to  represent  the  heavens 
i  m  hie  and  dance.  The  eldest  girl  is  on  the  north  end,  the  younger 
gn  1  on  the  south,  and  the  boy  between.  They  dance  up  and  down  side- 
se  hi,t  facing  south  then  north,  turning  at  each  end  of  the  room. 

At  the  same  time  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  dances  before  the  altar 
dipping  his  eagle  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  and  sprinkling  the 

a  ai  y  s  ilking  the  plumes  in  the  manner  before  described.  Going 

to  the  cardinal  points,  he  sprinkles  in  the  same  way  north,  west,  south 
and  east,  he  is  then  joined  by  a  man  representing  the  Bear,  when  the 

in' ZlnT  °l  My$tery  m<?<^IC'ne  ia  yearsyrafociytk)n  befoTytheyyry7^ui(cled 
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two  repeat  the  sprinkling  of  the  altar  and  the  four  regions.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  altar,  the}7  dance  before  it  for  a  long  time,  throwing  their 
eagle  plumes  out  and  then  drawing  them  in  by  a  movement  of  the 
shoulder.  At  times  each  runs  an  arm  through  the  other’s,  making 
the  right  hand  of  one  appear  to  be  the  left  hand  of  the  other.  This 
causes  great  amusement  among  the  people,  particularly  when  each 
one,  showing  evidence  of  weariness,  desires  that  the  other  should  act 
as  his  support.  This  is  the  only  exhibition  of  mirth  throughout  the 
entire  ceremonial.  The  dance  closes  at  dawn  with  the  two  repeating 
the  sprinkling  of  the  four  regions  with  the  medicine  water,  after 
which  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  as  protector  of  the  altar,  resumes 
his  seat  by  it  and  the  other  returns  to  the  choir.  The  women  go 
outside  the  house  to  sprinkle  meal  to  the  rising  sun.  The  candles 
are  now  extinguished  so  that  the  first  light  of  day  may  be  seen 
through  the  eastern  window,  and  first  the  men  and  afterward  the 
women  assemble  before  the  altar  to  offer  their  prayers  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Sun  Father;  and  as  the  first  light  comes  into  the  room  the 
novices  step  within  the  circle  of  the  sand  painting.  Their  feet  and 
limbs  are  bathed  with  the  sands,  and  this  most  attractive  painting  is 
destroyed.  A  long  prayer  is  repeated  by  all  as  the  novices  stand 
within  the  circle.  They  remain  standing  while  medicine  water  is 
administered,  first  to  those  immediately  before  the  altar  and  afterward 
to  the  invalids  scattered  throughout  the  room.  The  group  in  front 
of  the  altar  now  disperses,  each  person  taking  his  mi'li  from  it. 
The  medicine  stones  forming  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  bird  in  the  dry 
painting  are  gathered  from  the  sand  by  their  owners,  and  the  novices 
are  seated  and  receive  their  mi'wachi  and  prayer  plumes  with  the 
same  ceremony  as  described  in  Great  Fire  fraternity.  Later  in  the 
day  the  novices,  in  company  with  their  fraternity  fathers,  go  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  village  and  plant  the  prayer  plumes  given  them  by  the 
fraternity. 

SUN  DANCE  OF  TIIE  PE'SHATSILO‘KWE  (CIMEX  FRATERNITY) 

The  Zufiis  are  tilled  with  the  wildest  superstitions  concerning  this 
ceremonial,  which  is  celebrated  once  in  four  years  by  the  Little  Fire 
and  the  Cimex  fraternities  alternately  in  the  month  of  March.  It  is 
believed  that  the  original  fire  was  the  gift  of  the  Sun  Father,  the 
wood  being  stacked  high  over  an  excavation  by  the  Hopi  Indians,  just 
as  is  done  at  the  present  time,  and  lighted  by  the  sun’s  rays.  The 
writer  has  obseiwed  several  sun  dances  of  the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex 
fraternities.  The  one  described  occurred  in  March,  1904. 

The  fraternity  convenes  on  the  2d  of  March  and  holds  a  four  nights’ 
ceremonial  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the  preceding  pages  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Little  Fire  fraternity.  On  the  third  da}7  of  the  meeting 
ten  men  bring  on  their  backs  from  the  woods  south  of  Zuni  each 
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“ h  "  al  Oowper,  species  not  yet  identified),  and  deposit  it  in 

the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  it  remains  until  the  rising  of  th! 
morning  star  at  which  time  it  is  carried  to  the  Si'aa'  te'wila  y  cir 
"‘ar  “10a  »ho“'  feet  in  diameter  is  made,  and  a  mailer  one' 

deposed  The”461'  °f  tWS’  Wh!ch  P'u,ues  and  medicine  are 

posited  These  are  covered  with  earth,  and  the  wood  is  piled  i„ 

•  id  over  the  excavation  until  it  reaches  the  roof  of  the  He'iwa  (North) 

ki  wdsine,  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  n  , 

b'frs^of  the  Cimlxdftr0tb"1'"t  "“If  ****  ™miu'  ”'*»  mom- 
me;x  Hateinity  rake  the  coals  out  of  the  bed  scatter 

era  over  a  considerable  surface,  and  beat  them  with  long  poles  about 

d  inches  diameter  until  they  are  broken  into  small  piece!.  The  coak 

which  have  lost  the  red  color  are  gathered  in  a  ,„„,!,d  over  « 

vat, on  with  wooden  shovels;  the  finer  coals  are  next  brushed  Tithe 

omd-Ih  “  'd  h  0* )Uniper  twi«s’  aild  Hnal|y  the  shovels  are  used 
o  pack  the  mound  into  a  symmetrical  form.  The  plaza  is  then  swept 

Ps  make  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  fraternity,  a!,d  it  is  not  Tong 

jetore  the  dancers  appear,  led  by  a  woman  wearing  an  ordiunrf 

ateut  hiTneTL 3  a  (sacred  embroidered  blanket)  fastened  closT 
Hr,  I  -t  i  ’  K  a  SO  weaiy  a  number  of  necklaces  and  a  pair  of 
“VeeitIn  ln0ccasins  with  black  s°les,  and  she  carries  in  her 
g  hanC  a  mi  h  and  111  her  left  a  meal  basket.  She  is  followed  by  a 

shirt liT  rntr  tC!T  the  8pri"kler-  He  wears  a  white  cotton 
at  earh  d  a  ®mbl'oldered  klIt  ornamented  with  a  band  of  blue-green 
at  each  end  of  which  a  game  of  sho'li we  «  is  painted.  The  band*  sym' 

bolizes  the  vegetation  of  the  world.  The  kilt  is  held  on  with  an 
embroidered  sash  and  a  woman’s  red  belt  fastened  at  the  right  side 
He  also  wears  blue  knit  leggings,  tied  below  the  knee  with  blue 
3  in  "Inch  hangs  in  tassels  and  is  ornamented  with  sleigh  bells 
and  dance  moccasins.  In  addition  to  the  many  necklaces  he  wears 

t  h  i  l  yarn-  A  bunch  of  yoHow  and  green  parrot  plumes 
s  attached  to  the  forelock,  and  a  wand,  composed  of  long  parrot  ^ 

plumeTatntheWb  with  ab  aigret  of  yellow  parrot 

plumes  at  the  base,  the  whole  finished  off  with  long  streamers  of 

lecaiK  green  ribbons  is  attached  upright  to  the  back  of  the  head 

The  hair  hangs  loosely  down  the  back.  The  other  male  danced 

Ted  1 M  '!tefTl;"”Tle,rCt'i  kiltS  Wi,h  Wbite  frin?ed  **■*»  and  women's 

imk  The t  r  T  8  ngh*  Side  “d  f°*  ^"s  pendent  at  the 
;  .  The  feet  and  legs  are  bare.  A  hank  of  black  or  blue  yarn  is 

led  around  the  right  wrist  and  a  bow  wristlet  Ison  the  left.  Yarn 

s  also  tied  around  the  throat  in  addition  to  the  beads,  and  an  eagle- 

1!  .P  e^  SU?Pended  to  «•«  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  They 

side  oTTlie  fi  "/"at  llbb°n  tled  fanciful  bows  or  knots  at  each 
.  tbe  bead-  Tbere  ls  »  d“»b  of  yellow  paint  on  each  scapula, 

o  See  Games. 
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each  arm  below  the  shoulder,  and  each  breast.  Each  one  carries  a 
large,  unpainted  gourd  rattle  in  the  right  hand  and  two  eagle-wing 
plumes  and  a  corn-husk  package  of  meal  in  the  left.  The  two  novices 
carry  each  a  blanket,  one  red  and  one  I  hack,  gifts  from  their  fraternity 
fathers,  rolled  into  as  small  a  package  as  possible,  and  quantities  of 
prayer  plumes.  The  women  wear  the  ordinary  black  dress,  with  a 
white  blanket  bordered  in  red  and  blue  fastened  over  the  shoulders. 
Their  feet  and  limbs  are  also  bare.  Each  has  a  fluffy  eagle  plume, 
colored  red,  tied  to  the  forelock.  They  wear  turquoise  earrings  and 
many  necklaces,  and  they  also  carry  two  eagle-wing  feathers  and  a 
corn-husk  package  of  meal  in  the  left  hand;  they  have  nothing  in  the 
right. 

The  dancers  go  direct  from  the  ceremonial  chamber  to  the  plaza  in 
single  tile,  the  female  leader  being  immediately  lief  ore  the  sprinkler. 
The  men  sing  and  shake  their  rattles.  They  dance  in  a  circle  around 
the  coal  bed.  Then  the  sprinkler  approaches  the  coals  and  sprinkles 
them  with  the  medicine  water  from  the  bowl.  A  feather  wand  is  used 
for  the  sprinkling. a  Returning  to  the  line  of  dancers  he  sprinkles 
the  one  next  to  him,  and  the  man  leaves  the  line  and  dances  about  the 
tire,  performing  animal-like  antics,  and  sprinkling  the  meal  from  his 
corn-husk  package  over  the  coals,  he  jumps  into  them  and  dances  a 
moment  or  two.  He  returns  to  the  line  and  the  sprinkler  repeats  the 
ceremony  over  the  coals  and  then  sprinkles  the  next  dancer,  who 
repeats  the  ceremony  of  the  former.  None  seem  more  enthusiastic  or 
more  ready  to  jump  into  the  coals  than  the  two  young  novices.  There 
is  no  special  time  for  remaining  in  the  burning  bed.  Some  are  able  to 
endure  it  much  longer  than  others.  The  women  do  not  remain  in  the 
tire  so  long  as  the  men.  After  all  the  dancers  have  passed  through 
the  tire  they  retire  from  the  plaza  to  the  ceremonial  chamber. 

To  those  who  had  not  before  observed  this  ceremony  it  would  still 
appear  as  remarkable,  but  the  writer  finds  it  quite  different  from  those 
previously  observed.  There  is  a  waning  of  enthusiasm  and  the  fire  is 
not  so  great.  On  previous  occasions  the  men  ran  their  arms  into  the 
glowing  coals  in  addition  to  dancing  in  them.  Altogether  the  scene 
in  former  years  was  more  weird  and  exciting. 

Eight  bowls  containing  medicine  prepared  from  yarrow  (Achillea 
millefolium)  stand  in  line  before  the  altar  in  the  ceremonial  chamber. 
The  dancers  are  bathed  in  the  medicine  before  they  go  to  the  plaza. 
The  first  four  in  the  line  of  dancers  use  the  medicine  from  the  four 
bowls  on  the  north  side  and  the  next  four  from  those  on  the  south, 
the  line  of  dancers  alternating  in  this  way  before  going  to  the  plaza. 
The  bathing  is  repeated  previous  to  each  visit  to  the  plaza  to  prevent 
burning. 

The  Zuni  declare  that  elaborate  exhibitions  of  jugglery  occurred 


a  A  number  of  photographs  of  the  dance  were  secured. 
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within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  aged  men.  Men  were  apparently 
butchered  limb  by  limb,  the  members  being-  cast  into  the  tire.  Some¬ 
times  the  throat  only  was  cut.  The  butchered  man  was  gathered  in  a 
mi'ha  and  carried  to  He'iwa  ki'wffsine  and  the  mi'ha  dropped  through 
the  hatchway,  when  the  man  rose  in  perfect  condition.  “One  who 
passes  through  this  ordeal  never  dies,  but  lives  to  old  age  to  sleep  to 
awake  in  Ko'thluwala'wa ”  (abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods). 
An  aged  salt-gatherer  from  Hopi,  who  passed  through  Zuni,  described 
to  the  writer  some  of  the  scenes  with  the  tire  in  his  own  village, 
declaring  that  he  himself  had  been  cut  to  pieces  and  cast  into  the  tire. 

There  are  live  men  of  this  fraternity  who  have,  in  addition  to  the 
medicine  practices  observed  bv  the  fraternity,  a  form  known  only  to 
themselves  that  came  from  the  Snake  fraternity  of  the  Hopi  Indians, 
which  originally  comprised  four  orders— Mystery  medicine,  Snake, 
Jugglery,  and  the  Dead.  I  he  director  of  the  first  order,  becoming 
ill  some  years  since,  determined  that  after  his  death  this  medicine 
should  not  remain  in  the  Hopi  land,  where  disputes  were  constantly 
arising  between  the  Navahos  and  Hopis  as  to  who  possessed  the  most 
valuable  medicine.  The  director  declared  that  his  medicine  was  too 
valuable  and  dear  to  him  to  be  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  he  sent  his 
younger  nephew  to  Zuni  to  bring  to  him  at  once  his  elder  nephew, 
who  bad  gone  thither  many  years  before,  at  the  time  of  a  famine  in  the 
Hopi  country,  and,  marrying  a  Zuni  woman,  had  remained  at  that 
pueblo.  On  appearing  before  his  uncle  the  elder  nephew  was 
instructed  in  the  secrets  of  the  medicine,  and  the  medicine  bags, 
fetishes,  etc.,  were  given  to  him,  with  instructions  from  the  uncle  to 
carry  all  to  Zuni  and  to  form  a  small  fraternity,  or  an  order  in  a 
fraternity.  The  nephew  remained  with  the  Hopis  four  days  after  his 
uncle’s  death  and  then  returned  to  Zuni.  lie  waited  two  years  before 
saying  anything  of  the  secrets  told  him,  and  then,  being  a  member  of 
the  Mystery  medicine  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity  of  Zuni,  he  invited 
four  of  his  fellows  to  meet  at  his  home,  where  he  organized  the  order. 
The  four  were  fully  initiated,  and  he  became  the  director  of  this 
special  body  of  medicine  men. 

This  order  extracts  disease  inflicted  by  witchcraft,  but  the  mode 
followed  is  in  some  respects  different  from  that  observed  by  the  orders 
of  Mystery  medicine  of  the  Zunis.  While  the  latter  draw  out  disease 
by  sucking,  first  bringing  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  the  surface  Im¬ 
penetrating  the  flesh  with  the  eye  or  by  placing  pinches  of  meal  over 
the  body  praying  that  the  trouble  will  be  located  by  a  meal  spot,  the 
Hopi  order  locates  the  cause  of  disease  by  the  sense  of  touch  after 
placing  meal  spots  over  the  body,  and  the  doctor  has  within  himself 
the  power  of  healing— he  is  therefore  a  shaman  and  not  a  theurgist. 
He  uses  his  hands  altogether  in  drawing  material  from  the  body. 
There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  other  members  of  the  Little 
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Fire  fraternity  to  join  the  Hopi  order,  but  the  director  refuses  all 
increase  of  membership,  declaring  it  to  have  been  the  wish  of  his 
uncle  to  keep  his  secrets  confined  to  a  few.  The  paraphernalia 
belonging  to  this  order  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  home  of  the 
director,  but  during  a  visit  of  the  writer  to  Zufii  it  was  removed  to 
the  home  of  his  fraternity  child  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  who  is 
a  woman  and  the  wife  of  a  Mexican  captured  (when  a  child)  by  the 
Zunis  and  afterward  adopted  into  the  tribe.8  When  an  invalid  desires 
the  presence  of  a  shaman  of  the  Hopi  order,  he  wraps  meal  in  a  corn 
husk  and  a  member  of  the  family  is  dispatched  with  it,  with  a  request 
for  the  doctor  to  visit  the  invalid.  The  shaman,  like  the  theurgist,  is 
usually  paid  after  each  visit  with  calico,  cotton,  or  food,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  family,  since  it  is  always  understood  that  these 
doctors  expect  proper  compensation  for  their  services. 

Some  time  ago  reports  came  to  Zuni  that  a  man  of  the  Snake  frater¬ 
nity’  at  Murshong'nuvi  intended  creating  an  order  such  as  the  one 
described,  or,  rather,  reestablishing  it,  and  the  Zuni  director  hastened 
to  Murshong'nuvi,  but  the  old  man  declared  that  he  had  had  no  such 
intention.  He  said:  “  I  know  well  that  the  deceased  director  did  not 
intend  that  anyone  should  continue  the  order  among  the  Hopi,  and  we 
should  be  afraid  to  do  so.” 

Considerable  jealousy  is  felt  by  the  Zunis  over  the  feats  performed 
by  the  Hopi.  A  theurgist  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  referring  to 
the  Hopi  jugglers,  declared  them  to  be  great.  He  said: 

Once,  when  a  friend  and  I  were  visiting  Walpi,  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jugglery 
of  the  Snake  fraternity  called  to  ua  to  give  him  a  head-kerchief.  My  friend  handed 
his  to  the  man,  who  first  held  it  at  diagonal  corners;  then  he  pulled  it,  first  through 
one  hand  and  then  through  the  other,  beginning  each  time  midway  of  the  head-ker¬ 
chief,  on  the  bias.  He  then  pressed  it  to  his  breast  and  presently  threw  down  two 
snakes,  which  at  once  moved  about.  The  head-kerchief  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  secured  the  snakes,  and,  pressing  them  to  his  breast,  the  head-kerchief  soon 
reappeared. 

ORDER  OF  PA'YATAMU  OF  THE  LITTLE  FIRE  FRATERNITY 

Though  the  present  Zunis,  as  a  class,  believe  the  Little  Fire  frater¬ 
nity  to  have  originated  with  the  Idopis  and  to  have  been  introduced  by 
them  into  the  A'shiwi  ritual,  they  do  not  credit  the  order  of  Pa'yatamu 
of  this  fraternity  as  coming  from  the  Hopi  Indians;  yet  the  two  peo¬ 
ples’  ideas  of  the  god  of  music  are  so  similar  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  has  been  borrowed  by  one  or  the  other.  The  Zuni 
legend  regarding  the  origin  of  the  order  of  Pa'yatamu  is  as  follows: 

The  gods  of  war  while  strolling  about  the  country  some  3  miles  east  of  Zuni,  were 
attracted  by  very  sweet  music  and  they  proceeded  to  learn  its  source.  On  approach¬ 
ing  the  mesa  Shun'teddaya  they  discovered  that  the  music  issued  from  a  spring 
(bearing  the  same  name  as  the  mesa;  and  also  A'mitolan  te'poula,  rainbow  covering 


«  This  Mexican  is  not  allowed  to  observe  the  masked  dances,  but  they  occur  in  his  house  (when  he 
must  absent  himself),  since  he  has  left  the  home  of  the  mother-in-law  for  a  residence  of  his  own. 
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a  ceremonial  the  director  dispatched  a  met  hi  of  tl  TirT*  77 ^  preparing  for 
requesting  that  he  come  and  play  his  flute  while  for  Pa'yatamu 

The  god  complied  with  the  reouest  an  1  •  .  widens  ground  medicine, 

in,  on  his  flL  the  ^  ^ “Pa^ 

,le  Passed  hie  Ante  to  the  lips  of  those  present  thaTTh^  ’  i  7  fifth  morning 
drawn  from  the  flute,  and  then  he  denari  i  A  ,  the  sacred  br«tth  might  he 
Again,  when  the  “  Sh«n'te^ 

the  Little  Fire  fraternity  were  sent  to  ask  ptvaV  77  an°ther  niember  "f 
He  arrived  the  night  previous  to  the  1  to  be  present  for  the  occasion, 

chamber  of  the  fraternity,  where  he  remain,!]  “'n"6'"  at  °nCe  to  the  ceremonial 
panied  a  warrior  of  the  fraternity  to  Si'aa'  te'wita  “777  7  he  accom- 

Slde  of  the  ham'pone  (pavilion)  erected  for  the  dan  7  h'S  Seat  °n  the  north 
east,  a  position  similar  to  the  one  occupied  hr  7  7  7  °Utside  of  ft  to  the 

maidens  dance  the  first  time  in  Ltiwanna  i  p.  /  7’  "  ^  h®  observed  the  Corn 

dances,  which  were  called  sho'kowe  fna.  f  a  yatamu  pIayed  for  a  portion  of  the 
from  those  dances  when  IVyatiimu  di  1  7 i  "  yatal*lu’s  flute)>  to  distinguish  them 
sented  his  flute  to  a  Zllerot  ^  leaving  Ftiwanna,  he  pre- 

playmg  upon  it.  The  owl  of  music  ne  Y’-  Dd  initiated  blm  into  the  secret  of 
man  in  turn  initiated  nine  ott  ever  agam  appeared  to  the  fraternity.  This 

tiimu,  after  t7e  “nThimself  t’r  “  °rder  whicb  bp  named  Pa'va 

ioned  after  the  one  presented  by  Pa^J  tnem^the^  oZ  ^ 

'Ko'shPkwe  (Cactus  Fraternity) 

cotmi ,m,es-  a  »“  ->» 

- _ - _ tab(  f  'le  scalp,  and  one  cured  of  a  wound 

(t  ^  J&tiimu  causes  flowers  esncnioii^T  +i,  .  ,  ....  — 

it  he  calls  together  the  butterflies  of  the  worid^The  *7  the  “USiC  °f  his  flute-  an<J  with 

the  colors  of  the  six  regions,  Is  collected  once  in  four  ve  7  n  SUpposed  t0  bear  blossoms  of 

purpose.  Two  prayer  plumes  to  the  sun  and  moon  two  to  p7  7  Speclally  designated  for  the 

by  each  collector  and  deposited  just  n T  ^  two  to  teWsiili  are  made 

esoteric  fraternities,  except  the  Row  r,H  th  Y  ejecting  the  plant.  The  A'shiwanni  and  the 
te'musali.  it  is  claimed  by  Se  Set,  7°t°h  7  haV6  b°th  the  root  -d  flowers""  e 

fraternities  that  the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex 

flies.  This  is  known  as  the  sun  medicine  The  tew 7  ‘  ’G  h®arts  of  butterflies  and  dragon 

great  ceremony.  All  the  flutes  belonging  to  the  order  “  Ule  fraternity  chamber  amid 

the  altar.  The  te'naWili  is  deposited  in  a  large  shell  7  7T  '  '  6  ‘he  musioians  stand  before 

the  altar,  and  crushed  with  a  smaller  shell  bvUie  d^ec^0^  !°D  *he  C'°Ud  aymbo1  of  meal  at 

The  te'na*siili  is  always  used  bv  the  m!n77  7.  the  order  of  Pa'yatamu. 
hut  they  do  not  possess  the  hearts  of  the  butfr  ,77  Lrni,:v  ln  connection  with  their  ceremonial  hunt 
O,  the  te'na'.uli  ,«  *T'  f  w*>"*»*  “»"">»»«  "» 

woman  must  have  this  powder  as  if  she  wcr  l  ,  7  “ale  members  of  the  fraternities.  No 
unmarried,  she  would  be  filled' ’with  amorous  dlres.  ’  ^  **  Unfaithful  to  her  husband;  if 

it  is  77  U,?°dy  f°r  psychic  Purification,  and 

b  See  p.  48.  ng  to  insure  following  the  right  course. 
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from  arrow,  bullet,  or  dog  bite,  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
tKo'shi*kwe.  If  a  man  is  struck  by  a  flying  bit  of  cactus  during  an 
outdoor  ceremony  and  is  caught  as  he  runs  oft1,  he  joins  the  fraternity. 
A  member  of  the  Cactus  fraternity  can  not  join  the  A'pi£tlashiwanni 
(Bow  priesthood)  until  he  has  taken  four  scalps. 

A  shrine  of  the  Cactus  fraternity  is  in  an  arched  cave  in  the 
western  wall  of  To'wa  yal'lanne  (Corn  mountain).  Great  numbers 
of  ted  i  kina  we  (prayer  plumes)  are  deposited  here  by  the  fraternity; 
and  some  distance  below  this  shrine  is  a  shelf  containing  a  large  bed 
of  cactus  (Opuntia  arborescens).  .  This  entire  bed  is  the  property 
of  the  Cactus  fraternity,  and  it  is  never  touched  except  by  order  of 
the  director  of  the  fraternity.  A  single  plant  about  feet  high, 
which  is  isolated  from  the  others  and  very  symmetrical,  is  a  most 
important  object  to  the  fraternity.  Offerings  are  deposited  at  the 
base  of  this  plant  and  upon  it  when  cactus  is  to  be  collected  by  the 
fraternity. 

When  a  boy  has  been  restored  to  health  by  a  member  of  this  frater¬ 
nity  his  father  goes  to  the  man  who  cured  him,  carrying  sacred  meal  in 
his  right  hand,  which  he  places  in  the  left  hand  of  the  other.  If  a  man 
is  cured,  lie  goes  himself,  saying:  “I  wish  to  join  the  tKo'shi£kwe.” 
The  fourth  day  after  the  request  has  been  made  the  man  appealed  to 
prepares  four  prayer  plumes  of  feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions 
and  the  eagle  and  turkey  plumes  as  offerings  to  the  deceased  members 
of  the  fraternity.  The  same  night  lie  visits  the  house  of  the  novice  and 
presents  the  prayer  plumes,  saying:  “My  child,  deposit  these  to  the 
north,  west,  south,  and  east,  to  the  deceased  tKo'shi‘kwe.”  The  fra¬ 
ternity  convenes  the  fifth  day  after  the  prayer  plumes  are  given  to 
the  novice.  Continence  is  observed  from  the  time  the  plumes  are 
given  until  the  fifth  day  following  the  closing  ceremonies.  Should 
continence  be  broken,  the  flesh  would  become  filled  with  cactus  needles 
and  the  offender  would  die. 

The  ceremonial  of  initiation  here  described  occurred  in  October, 
1896.  The  fraternity  meet  in  the  morning,  and  the  members  proceed 
to  prepare  prayer  plumes  to  be  offered  to  the  Gods  of  War  and  the 
Ku'pishtaya  (lightning-makers),  that  they  will  intercede  with  the  u' wan- 
nami  (rain-makers)  to  send  rains  upon  Zufii.  The  mo'sona  (director) 
prepares,  in  addition  to  these  plumes,  four  others  and  a  la'showanne 
with  a  long  string  of  cotton  cord,  to  which  a  bit  of  turquoise  is  strung. 
The  deputy  carries  the  plumes  to  the  cactus  lied  at  Corn  mountain 
and  winds  the  string  attached  to  the  la'showanne  about  the  large 
cactus  plant  which  stands  alone;  the  string  is  so  delicatel}"  woven 
over  the  plant  that  it  appears  like  a  web.  He  plants  at  the  base  of 
the  cactus  the  plumes  which  he  carries,  and  also  deposits  food  near 
the  plant  to  the  deceased  officers  of  the  fraternity.  He  then  cuts 
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a  small  cactus,  brings  it  home  in  his  left  hand,  and  gives  it  to  the 
diiectoi,  who  places  it  at  the  hatchway  on  the  roof  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  chamber.  The  tablet  altar  is  erected  in  the  afternoon.  The  fra- 
teinity  tell  stories,  chat,  and  smoke  (they  do  not  sing  or  dance)  until 
midnight,  when  they  retire.  No  woman  must  be  touched,  spoken  to, 
oi  even  looked  upon  during  the  ceremonial.  When  a  woman  carries 
food  to  the  chamber  she  stamps  upon  the  roof  and  disappears  before 
anyone  ascends  to  receive  the  food.  There  is  a  little  singing  and 
dancing  on  the  second  day,  both  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon, 
and  the  story-telling  and  smoking  is  repeated  until  midnight,  when  all 
letire.  They  are  all  up  at  sunrise,  and  one  of  the  members  is  at  once 
dispatched  on  horseback  to  a  small  can 3-011  northeast  of  Zuni  to  collect 
long  willow  switches  for  the  ceremonial.  Before  the  willows  are  cut 
prayers  are  offered  and  meal  sprinkled  over  them.  The  director  pre¬ 
pares  a  la'showanne  and  then  cuts  yucca  glauca  leaves  into  bits  about 
the  size  of  a  match  and  divides  all  of  the  pieces  except  two  between 
five  men.  A  sixth  man,  who  is  designated  as  the  director  of  the  other 
five,  receives  the  la'showanne  and  the  two  extra  pieces  of  yucca, 
which  indicates  that  he  is  to  collect  a  cactus  plant  to  be  used  by  the 
officers  of  the  fraternity  and  a  piece  of  cactus  for  the  novice.  They 
start  at  once  for  Corn  mountain,  where  the  director  of  the  party- 
attaches  the  la'showanne  to  the  large  cactus  plant  and  all  sprinkle  the 
plant  with  meal  and  pray  for  rain.  The  cactus  to  be  used  in  the  cere¬ 
monial  is  now  collected.  The  director  cuts  but  two  pieces — the  plant 
which  is  to  be  used  by  the  officers  and  a  small  piece  for  the  novice. 

I  he  others  count  their  bits  of  yucca,  each  one  cutting  as  many-  pieces 
of  cactus  as  the  yucca  indicates.  Each  man  covers  his  pile  of  cactus 
with  cedar  branches,  wraps  it  with  rope,  and  carries  it  home  on  his 
back.  At  a  point  east  of  Zufii,  where  the  Shumai'koli  gods  and  their 
warriors  are  supposed  to  have  rested  on  their  return  from  their  visit 
to  Zuni  (see  p.  dll),  the  willow  and  cactus-bearers  are  met  by  the 
director,  his  deputy,  warrior,  the  novice,  and  his  fraternity  father, 
who  stop  within  50  yards  of  the  willow  and  cactus- bearers,  who 
stand  abreast  and  begin  their  song  as  soon  as  the  others  are  near;  the 
others  are  also  in  line,  and  all  but  the  novice  sing.  The  two  parties 
sing  different  songs.  Both  sides  advance  very-  slowlv,  and  when 
they  meet  in  a  small  “wash”  all  sit  down  and  the  director  of  the 
cactus  party  pulls  out  the  piece  of  cactus  for  the  novice  and  ejects 
medicine  from  his  mouth  over  it;  all  then  rise  and  come  out  of  the 
wash.”  The  novice  places  his  left  foot  on  a  deserted  anthill  and  his 
right  foot  before  him  on  the  ground,  while  the  warrior  stands  in 
front  of  him  and  the  others  group  a  little  distance  behind.  His  head 
is  turned  to  the  south  and  his  left  shoulder,  which  has  been  bared 
of  the  shirt  sleeve,  is  raised  as  high  as  possible;  the  arms  hang. 
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The  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  is  one  of  the  warriors  of  the 
fraternity,  takes  the  cactus  in  his  right  hand  and  passes  in  a  circle 
around  the  novice;  returning  to  the  north  side  of  him,  he  stops,  faces 
north,  and  calls  upon  the  Ku'pishtaya  of  the  North  to  be  present  and 
make  the  boy's  heart  good  and  brave  and  to  give  long  life.  Again  he 
encircles  the  novice,  passing  from  left  to  right,  and  facing  the  west 
repeats  the  same  call  upon  Ku'pishtaya.  Passing  around  the  novice 
once  more,  he  halts  at  the  south  and  makes  the  prayer;  passing  around 
him  again,  he  halts  at  the  east  and  prays.  Another  circle  is  made  and 
he  halts  at  the  west  and  gives  the  call  upon  the  Ku'pishtaya  of  the 
Zenith.  Again  passing  around,  he  halts  at  the  south  and  calls  upon 
the  Ku'pishtaya  of  the  Nadir.  The  novice  does  not  change  his  posi¬ 
tion  during  this  time.  The  warrior  now  strikes  the  novice  across  the 
left  shoulder  and  throws  on  the  ground  to  his  left  such  of  the  cactus 
as  remains,  and  then  joins  the  group.  The  fraternity  father  helps  the 
novice  on  with  his  shirt  sleeve,  and  all  proceed  in  tile  to  the  village. 
The  director  of  the  fraternity  leads,  followed  by  his  deputy,  warrior, 
fraternity  father,  novice,  director  of  cactus  collectors,  and  others. 
On  reaching  the  village  the  director  of  cactus  collectors  secures  six 
archaic  stone  knives  belonging  to  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  and 
places  them  in  couples  before  the  altar  of  the  ‘Ko'shTkwe.  When  the 
others  reach  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  fraternity  father  takes  from 
a  basket  tray  before  the  altar  and  hands  to  the  novice  a  prayer  plume 
made  by  himself,  which  is  in  length  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  thumb.  This  is  an  offering  to  the 
Gods  of  War.  The  cactus-bearers  laj^  each  piece  of  cactus  separately 
on  a  bench  placed  for  the  purpose  in  the  northeast  end  of  the  chamber. 
The  two  extra  pieces  of  cactus  and  the  long  willows  are  placed  north 
of  the  altar,  and  all  but  the  novice  exchange  their  clothing  for  the 
black  woven  breechcloth.  The  novice  sits  on  the  north  side  of  the 
room,  with  his  fraternity  father  to  his  right.  The  choir  group  at 
the  south  side  with  rattles  and  a  drum  made  of  wood  covered  with 
hide;  the  ‘Ko'shi‘kwe  do  not  possess  a  pottery  drum.  The  pe'kwin 
takes  his  seat  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  and  before  it  and  proceeds 
to  consecrate  medicine  water,  a  member  of  the  fraternity  having  placed 
a  vase  of  water  and  gourd  by  him.  As  soon  as  the  pe'kwin  lifts  a 
gourd  of  water  to  empty  it  into  the  medicine  bowl,  the  choir  begins 
singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum,  and  the  war¬ 
rior  standing  before  the  altar  whirls  the  rhombus.  The  songs  are 
addressed  to  the  Ku'pishtaya  and  his  pe'kwin,  ‘Si'klahaya,  and  the 
deceased  A'pi‘llashiwanni  (Bow  priesthood),  that  the  fraternity  may  be 
able  to  use  the  cactus  without  injury.  Six  small  stones  are  then 
dropped  separately  into  the  water. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consecration  of  the  water  the  warrior 
ceases  to  whirl  the  rhombus,  but  the  music  continues.  The  deputy 
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rises  and  takes  a  bunch  of  willows  (the  willows  are  10  or  12  feet  long-) 
in  his  left  hand  and  a  piece  of  the  cactus  which  was  placed  beside 
them  in  his  right.  The  director  also  takes  a  bunch  of  the  willows  in  his 
left  hand  and  the  other  piece  of  cactus  in  his  right.  The  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  and  another  warrior  take  willows  in  both  hands  and  the 
four  then  dance.  The  novice  now  removes  his  clothes,  puts  on  a  black 
woven  breechcloth,  and  stands  before  his  fraternity  father,  who  with 
a  hand  on  each  shoulder  moves  first  one  and  then  the  other  slightlv 
forward,  while  the  novice  is  continually  moving  his  praver  plume  up 
and  down.  After  dancing  a  while  the  four  officers  stand  before  the 
boy  and  pray  for  rain,  for  a  good  heart,  and  for  the  health  of  the 
novice.  The  director  then  places  the  switches  and  cactus  before  the 
novice’s  mouth,  shoulders,  head,  and  heart,  with  a  prayer  that  his 
heart  may  be  pure.  The  prayer  and  placing  of  the  willows  are 
lepeated  by  the  other  officers;  then  all  the  members  take  either  cactus 
or  switches,  or  both,  and  repeat  this  ceremony  with  the  novice.  Some 
one  then  takes  the  place  of  the  fraternity  father  in  holding  the  novice’s 
shoulders  while  the  former  repeats  the  ceremony  with  the  cactus  and 
willows.  The  director  now  takes  the  two  pieces  of  cactus «  in  each 
hand  and  gives  them  to  the  novice,  who  dances  around  with  the  cactus, 
running  it  under  his  arms  and  about  his  body.  There  is  no  need  for 
medicine  on  the  body  now,  as  the  medicine  was  put  on  his  cactus  at  the 
time  it  was  collected.  The  novice  dances  all  alone  for  about  half  an 
hour  and  then  resumes  his  seat  on  the  left  of  the  fraternity  father. 
The  fraternity  now  enjoys  a  repast  and  a  smoke,  and  the  ceremonies 
are  thus  ended  for  the  day. 

At  early  dawn  all  but  the  leader  of  the  song  and  his  alternate  and 
the  fraternity  father  and  the  novice  go  to  the  well,  where  they  make 
a  small  tire  and  heat  water,  and  after  washing  their  heads  in  yucca 
suds  bathe  their  entire  bodies.  The  novice  accompanies  his  fraternity 
father  to  his  house,  where  water  is  heated  and  the  fraternity  father 
washes  his  own  and  the  novice’s  head  in  yucca  suds  and  bathes  his 
own  and  the  novice’s  body.  The  wife  may  heat  the  water,  but  the 
man  and  wife  do  not  speak  to  each  other,  and  the  man  does  not  look 
at  his  wife.  The  leader  of  the  song  and  his  alternate  remain  in  the 
ceremonial  chamber  to  prepare  medicine.  They  afterward  heat  water 
in  the  fireplace  and  bathe  without  leaving  the  chamber.  On  the  return 
of  the  fraternity  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  they  chew  native  squash 
seeds,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  been  dried  in  dark  rooms,  and  seeds 
of  a  burr  (not  yet  classified),  and  eject  the  mixture  into  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  rub  their  bodies  to  prevent  injury  from  the  cactus.  All. 
including  the  fraternity  father  and  novice,  now  prepare  for  the  dance. 
They  wear  the  native  black  woven  breechcloth,  a  yucca  wreath 
arranged  around  the  head,  and  a  fluffy  eagle  plume  tied  to  the  forelock: 

«  The  cactus  is  always  soaked  in  water  for  a  short  time  before  using. 
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their  feet  are  bare.  Bunches  of  willows  are  carried  in  each  hand  by 
all  except  the  director,  who  carries  a  po'nepoyanne0  belonging  to  the 
A'piulashiwanni  and  leads  the  others  to  Si'aa'  te'wita.  They  proceed 
in  tile,  waving  the  long  willows  gracefully  as  they  move  with  slow, 
measured  steps,  chanting  in  low  tones  their  prayers  to  the  new  day, 
while  the  drummer  beats  lightly  upon  the  drum.  The  scene  is  most 
impressive.  They  reach  the  plaza  just  as  the  sun  rises  above  the 
horizon;  after  forming  an  ellipse  and  dancing  twice  around,  the 
director  turns  his  face  inward,  which  is  the  signal  for  all  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  They  cease  moving  and  the  director  steps  within  the  circle,  and 
holding  his  po'nepoyanne  upward  asks  that  his  people  may  have  good 
health,  that  their  hearts  may  be  pure,  aud  that  they  may  so  please  the 
gods  that  all  good  may  come  to  them  and  to  all  peoples.  They  then 
leave  the  plaza  as  they  came. 

After  breakfasting  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  they  prepare  for  a 
second  visit  to  the  plaza.  The  bodies  are  painted  white  with  kaolin, 
which  contains  the  mixture  of  the  chewed  squash  blossoms  and  seeds 
and  the  burr  seeds,  this  medicine  is  the  property  of  the  Gods  of 
W  ar.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  has  the  upper  portion  of  his  face 
colored  black,  the  portion  below  the  upper  lip  painted  white  and  dot¬ 
ted  over  with  hawk  down,  symbolizing  clouds;  a  bit  of  the  down  is 
stuck  on  the  end  of  the  nose.  The  others  have  their  faces  painted  a 
brownish  red,  with  a  line  of  micaceous  hematite  across  the  face,  under 
the  eyes,  and  a  spot  of  the  same  on  each  cheek.  All  wear  the  breech - 
cloth  and  a  belt,  from  which  falls  a  deep  fringe  of  goat’s  wool,  with 
here  and  there  an  eagle  plume  attached,  and  a  fox  skin.  Pendent 
at  the  back  leather  armlets,  elaborate  necklaces,  hanks  of  blue  yarn, 
with  sleigh  bells  attached,  tied  around  the  leg  below  the  knee,  and 
moccasins.  The  hair  is  flowing  and  tied  at  the  nape  of  the  neck 
with  red  ribbons  or  garters.  A  yucca  wreath  is  worn  and  a  fluffy 
eagle  plume  colored  red  is  attached  to  the  forelock.  The  two  war¬ 
riors  wear  their  war  pouches.  While  the  others  are  completing  their 
dress,  the  leader  of  the  dances,  whose  place  is  always  midway  of  the 
line,  and  his  fellow  sit  by  the  bench  of  cactus  and  eject  the  mixture  of 
squash  blossoms  and  seeds  over  each  piece,  and  rub  the  cactus  one  way 
repeatedly  with  long  fluffy  eagle  plumes,  afterward  sprinkling  bits  of 
hawk  down  over  it.  When  the  cactus  is  all  prepared  the  pe'kwin  of 
the  fraternity  goes  to  the  bench,  and  the  leader  of  the  dances  takes  a 
piece  of  cactus  in  each  hand  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
pe'kwin.  He  gives  two  pieces  of  cactus  to  another  officer  and  his 
alternate  gives  two  pieces  to  each  warrior,  the  officers  also  carrying 
willows.  Each  of  the  other  members  carries  a  bunch  of  willows, 
while  the  director,  who  precedes  the  fraternity,  bears  the  po'nepoy¬ 
anne  (see  plate  cxxix),  they  all  go  to  the  plaza  through  the  eastern 


a  See  p.  598,  note  a. 
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covered  way  in  the  manner  heretofore  described.  They  pass  around 
by  the  east  side  to  the  north,  and  after  they  dance  around  twice 
they  stand  in  an  ellipse  and  dance  for  a  time.  Then  while  they  step 
very  slowly  a  warrior  runs  to  the  West.  The  other  warrior  (elder 
brother  Bow  priest),  following  him,  strikes  him  over  the  left  shoulder, 
rhe  director  runs  to  the  South  and  the  deputy  follows  him,  hitting 
mi  over  the  left  shoulder.  Then  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  runs 
to  the  East,  the  other  warrior  following  and  striking  him  over  the 
left  shoulder.  The  deputy  then  runs  in  a  circle  indicating  the  Zenith 
and  the  director  strikes  him  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  warrior  runs 
in  a  circle  indicating  the  Nadir  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
strikes  him  on  the  left  shoulder.  They  then  join  the  dancers. 

There  are  four  dances  in  the  plaza  after  the  sunrise  dance;  at  the 
close  of  each  dance  the  fraternity  retire  to  their  ceremonial  cham¬ 
ber.  Cactus  is  carried  in  the  first  three  dances  by  the  four  officers 
only,  but  the  willows  are  dispensed  with  for  the  fourth  dance,  and  all 
carry  large  pieces  of  cactus  in  each  hand.  The  mixture  of  squash 
blossoms  and  seeds  is  taken  into  the  mouth  of  each  member  before  he 
leaves  the  ceremonial  chamber.  At  times  the  dancers  leave  the  circle 
and  use  the  cactus  right  and  left,  and  all  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  neat- 
enough  to  be  struck  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  effect. “  It  is  observed  that 
when  members  strike  one  another  they  usually  run  the  cactus  one  way, 
and  it  is  always  run  through  the  mouth  in  the  same  manner.  There 
are  some  exciting  scenes,  especially  when  the  two  warriors  leave  the 
plaza  and  return  with  huge  pieces  of  the  plant  and  enter  into  bouts 
with  it,  each  one  vying  with  the  other  in  his  exhibition  of  indifference 
to  the  pain  inflicted  by  the  other.  The  dancing  and  fighting  with 
cactus  in  the  plaza  continues  until  after  sunset,  when  the  fraternity 
return  to  their  chamber,  where  they  enjoy  a  repast.  After  smoking 
and  chatting-  for  a  time,  they  dance  again  and  light  with  cactus  in  the 
ceremonial  chamber  until  sunrise.  At  this  time  the  fraternity  father 
hands  a  corn  husk  to  the  novice  and  leads  him  to  a  painting  which  was 
made  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the. altar  before  sunset  the  previous  day.* 
The  novice  steps  upon  the  painting,  with  his  face  to  the  altar,  but 
in  a  moment  he  faces  the  east,  and  then  as  quickly  as  possible  turns 
around  on  the  painting  four  times,  and  stepping  outside  the  painting 
stoops  and  hunts  out  the  grains  of  corn,  depositing  them  in  the  corn 
husk.  Then  the  deputy  administers  medicine  water,  the  director  at 


°  When  the  cactus  breaks  off  in  the  outdoor  dance  the  members  note  the  circumstance  and  if  it 
strikes  a  man  or  boy,  the  member  catches  him,  if  possible,  and  he  is  led  to  the  ceremonial  chamber, 
"here  he  is  painted  and  dressed  like  the  others  and  comes  out  in  the  next  dance.  He  carries  switches 
in  the  dance,  accompanies  the  party  when  the  cactus  and  willows  are  buried,  and  plants  the  prayer 
plumes  given  him  by  the  man  who  caught  him  and  who  becomes  his  fraternity  father,  but  he  may 
not  use  cactus  until  he  is  fully  initiated. 

6  The  Painting  is  a  ground  color  of  powdered  kaolin  on  ordinary  sand  laid  about  an  inch  thick  on 
the  floor.  Figures  of  the  Ku'plshtaya  of  the  six  regions  form  a  circle  on  the  disk.  A  diagonal  line 
symbolic  of  the  galaxy,  crosses  the  disk  and  different-colored  grains  of  corn  represent  stars.  Cloud 
symbols  extend  from  the  periphery  of  the  disk  toward  the  altar. 
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the  same  time  collecting  the  sands  of  the  painting  with  eagle-wing 
feathers  and  the  hand  and  deposits  them  in  a  piece  of  cloth  which  is 
at  once  carried,  with  the  cactus  and  switches,  to  the  place  beyond  the 
village  where  the  novice  was  lirst  struck  with  cactus.  The  director  and 
pekwin  lead,  each  carrying  willows  held  with  the  right  hand  and  rest¬ 
ing  over  the  left  arm.  A  portion  of  the  cactus,  which  is  now  much 
broken  from  use,  is  carried  on  the  willows.  A  warrior  follows  with 
the  cloth  containing  the  sands.  The  fraternity  father  comes  next,  car¬ 
rying  the  yucca  wreaths  that  were  worn,  and  the  novice  carries  the  long 
plumes  given  him  by  his  fraternity  father.  An  excavation  is  made, 
and  the  willows  and  cactus  are  first  deposited,  then  the  yucca  wreaths, 
and  then  the  sands  from  the  painting  are  spread  over  the  whole.  All 
plant  prayer  plumes,  and  the  excavation  is  then  covered  with  earth. 

The  party  returns  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  the  other 
members  await  them.  The  novice  takes  his  old  seat  and  the  warrior 
stands  before  him.  The  fraternity  father,  who  sits  to  his  right,  says: 
“  Now  you  are  a  cactus  man.  Should  any  Kok'ko  [anthropic  god] 
hit  you  once,  do  nothing;  if  he  hits  you  twice,  do  nothing;  if  he  hits 
you  three  times,  do  nothing;  if  he  hits  you  four  times,  then  take  his 
yucca  from  him  and  whip  him;  break  the  beak  and  the  feathers  on  his 
mask.  Don’t  be  afraid;  no  one  can  hurt  you.”“  The  novice  replies: 
“  It  is  well.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.”  This  closes  the  ceremony,  and 
all  return  to  their  homes  and  sleep  alone  on  sheepskins  with  the  wool 
side. down,  for  the  cactus  needles  continue  to  work  out  of  the  flesh. 
The  squash  seeds  are  chewed  and  rubbed  constantly  over  the  wounds. 
Though  there  is  considerable  annoyance  from  the  needles  embedded  in 
the  flesh,  a  complaint  is  never  heard. 

The  cougar  medicine  of  the  ‘Ko'shkkwe,  which  is  a  root,  comes 
principally  from  the  high  valleys  about  the  Jemez  mountains  in  New 
Mexico  and  is  traded  to  the  Zunis  by  the  Cochiti  Indians,  who  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  the  cougar  medicine  for  some  diseases.  Only  the 
‘Ko'shkkwe  of  Zuni  (according  to  the  statements  of  the  members  of 
this  fraternity)  recognize  its  value  for  wounds.  This  root  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  burr  seeds  previously  referred  to,  the  root  and 
seeds  being  chewed  and  then  applied  to  the  wound. 

ATTtlashiwanni  (Bow  priesthood) 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Bow  priesthood  was  organized  by  U'yu- 
yewi  and  Matsai'lema  (Gods  of  War)  after  the  A'shiwi  (Zunis)  reached 
I' ti wanna  (site  of  the  present  Zuni),  and  these  gods  are  supposed  to 
have  been  represented  in  direct  succession  since  that  time  by  the  elder 
and  younger  brother  Bow  priests,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  who  carry  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  divine  predecessors. 

<>Tlie  personators  of  the  Kok'ko  are  afraid  to  use  their  switches  on  members  of  the  lKo'shi‘kwe,  as 
after  one  stroke  a  member  of  this  fraternity  tells  the  god  to  strike  again,  and  it  is  regarded  as  cow¬ 
ardice  to  refuse,  and  the  consequence  is  the  mask  of  the  personatorof  the  Kok'ko  is  soon  dilapidated. 
Xo  one  must  interfere  in  the  affray. 
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Although  the  Bow  priesthood  is  embraced  in  the  esoteric  fraternities 
ot  the  Zums,  it  is  in  a  way  quite  distinct  from  the  others  and  is  always 
ie  erred  to  as  a  priesthood.  The  Bow  priesthood,  having-  to  do  more 
t.Npecm  y  with  the  lightning-makers,  communicating  usually  directly 
with  them,  and  not  through  other  gods,  is  differentiated  from  the  other 
fraternities. 

.'nKHihh  the  Kfa'kwernosi  (rain  priest  of  the  North)  consults  with 

the  eld  ^  °i  8p1WanU1  (raiM  pri6Sts)’ it  is  his  Prerogative  to  choose 
he  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  This  high  office,  however,  usually 

a  Is,  when  vacant,  to  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest,  unless  some 

other  member  of  the  organization  has  become  more  famous  in  war 

when  his  scalp  trophies  win  for  him  the  highest  honors  conferred  on 

any  member  of  this  body.  Though  the  offices  of  elder  and  younger 

Bow  pi  iests  are  for  life,  the  incumbents  may  be  impeached  for  suffi¬ 
cient  cause/' 


INSTALLATION  OF  THE  ELDER  BROTHER  BOW  PRIEST 

A  meal  painting  is  made  (see  figure  33),  by  the  pe'kwin  (sun  priest)  at 
sunnse  on  the  door  of  a  room  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Shi'wano'ffiia  the 


X 

Priestess  of  fecundity,  when  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  and  officers  of 
the  esoteric  fraternities  (the  Ivo'tikili,  mythologic  fraternity,  excepted) 
gathei  in  the  same  order  as  described  in  the  initiation  of  associate 
sh,  wanni.  Upon  completion  of  the  painting,  the  Kia'kwemosi  takes 
position  west  ot  the  disk  and  faces  east,  and  the  novice  stands  facino- 
the  v, a  kwemosi,  who,  placing  his  hands  over  the  novice’s  shoulders 
speaks  to  him  of  his  duties  and  obligations,  and  adds:  “You  must 
have  a  good  heart  and  your  thoughts  must  be  pure,  that  the  rains 
may  tall  upon  our  land,  that  we  may  have  all  food.”  lie  then  clasps 
the  novice’s  hands,  holding  them  so  that  his  thumbs  are  on  the  top  of 
the  hands,  and  prays.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  he  draws  the  clasped 

«Iii  1903  Nai'uehi'  and  Me'she,  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priest*,  upon  being  reduced  to 
the  ranks  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  fraternity.  B 

6  See  A'shiwanni  (Rain  priesthood). 
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hands  to  his  mouth  and  breathes  upon  them,  and  extends  them  to  the 
novice’s  mouth,  who  draws  all  that  is  good  from  the  Kia'kwemosi. 

Each  shi'wanni — and  afterward  the  officers  of  the  fraternities,  in 
order — stands  in  the  place  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  repeats  his  com¬ 
mands,  the  novice  remaining-  in  position  with  folded  arms.  The  novice 
afterward  offers  a  prayer  to  the  Sun  Father  to  give  him  a  good  heart 
that  his  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  may  be  heard,  and  he 
prays  to  the  Gods  of  War  to  intercede  with  the  Sun  Father  aud  Kok'ko 
A'wan  (Council  of  the  Gods)  to  send  rains.  The  newly  ordained  elder 
brother  now  chooses  from  among  the  Bow  priesthood  his  fellow,  who 
comes  forward  and  stands  before  him  while  he  repeats  what  the  Kia'¬ 
kwemosi  has  said,  after  which  he  takes  his  seat  to  the  right  of  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  who  now  rises  and  standing  before  the  newly  chosen 
one  repeats  the  ceremony  similar  to  that  held  over  the  elder  brother, 
after  which  each  shi'wanni  and  the  officers  of  the  fraternities  follow  in 
turn.  The  younger  brother  Bow  priest  now  takes  his  seat  to  the  right 
of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  and  the  pe'kwin  offers  a  prayer  to  the 
Sun  Father  for  the  well-being  and  good  heart  of  his  people,  which  is 
followed  by  prayers  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  again 
invokes  the  Gods  of  War.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  entire  ceremonial  in 
connection  with  the  enemy.  When  the  writer  inquired  of  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  why  there  was  no  reference  to  war  he  was  shocked, 
and  replied:  “  Only  prayers  for  good  and  rains  are  offered,  no  thought 
being  given  at  such  times  to  the  enemy.” 

CEREMONIAL  OF  INITIATION  INTO  THE  BOW  PRIESTHOOD 

Although  this  organization  is  much  occupied  with  its  various  duties 
and  obligations,  it  celebrates  but  two  festivals—  the  scalp  ceremonial, 
or  initiation  of  the  victor  into  the  A'pi“lashiwanni,  which  occurs  every 
three  or  four  years  and  after  the  return  of  a  victor;  and  the  o'wina- 
liai'ye  (harvest  dance)  annually,  in  October,  which  is  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  crops. 

The  mere  killing  of  an  enemy  does  not  entitle  the  victor  to  become 
a  member  of  the  A'piffiashiwanni;  he  must  bear  as  trophies  the  scalp 
and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  buckskin  apparel  as  actual  proof  of  his 
prowess.  Thus  the  Zuiiis,  like  other  primitive  peoples,  make  trophy- 
bearing  a  requisite  of  distinction  as  warriors.  Though  the  scalp  is 
necessary  for  initiation  into  the  A'piffiashiwanni,  one  who  does  not  take 
the  scalp  is  not  debarred  from  honorable  recognition — he  joins  the 
fraternity  of  the  ‘Ko'shkkwe  (Cactus).  At  least  such  was  the  case 
until  the  cessation  of  intertribal  wars;  and  now  that  scalping  has  vir¬ 
tually  ceased,  the  scalp  ceremonial  is  still  held  every  three  or  four 
years,  by  command  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  for  two  reasons— 
to  please  the  Gods  of  War,  that  they  will  intercede  with  the  Sun  Father 
and  Council  of  the  Gods  for  rain,  and  that  the  organization  may  not 
become  extinct. 
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Ihe/ums  having  been  driven  to  step  aside  from  legitimate  pro 

•mdTv  ^  euder.br0ther  Bow  P^st  selects  some  desirable  man 
and  initiates  him  into  the  A'pi“lashiwanni.  In  1896  there  were  only 

u  n  members  of  the  fraternity,  a  number  of  these  being  aged  men 

h  r  PK  ?  u  at  th6Se  times  ^  taken  from  the  scalp  vase  hi 
vhich  such  trophies  have  rested  since  the  establishment  of  the  present 

um  01  per  laps  earlier,  and  the  ceremonial  is  identical  witli  that 
which  occurred  when  the  victor  returned  with  the  fresh  scalp 

,  ThC  el.d®r  br°ther  Bow  priest  having  decided  upon  a  time  for  the 
c  lemomal,  notifies  the  scalp  custodian,  who  in  turn  requests  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  to  designate  the  man  to  serve  as  elder  brothci  to 

a  t01’  e'ldl  V‘ct<)r  havin^  a  member  of  the  A'pi“lashiwanni  to 
accompany  him  throughout  the  ceremonial  as  elder  brother  The 
acceptance  of  such  appointment  is  optional,  and  occasionally  the  priest 
finds  d^euJty  in  securing  a  man.  When  he  has  secured  one,  the  eZ 
other  Bow  priest  chooses  two  warriors  and  two  men  of  the  Coyote  clan 
to  personate  warriors,  preceding  the  victor  on  returning  from  battle 

t  Z  me,n  thC  pa'Sewikia-  Then  the  Whakoshona'kwe 

(scalp-washers)  and  their  fellows  are  appointed.  The  number  of 

scalp-washers  and  scalp-kickers  depends  on  the  number  of  scalps  taken 

mt  one  scalp  is  taken,  there  are  two  scalp-washers,  and  the  scalp  is 

> ided  with  an  archaic  stone  knife;  if  two  are  taken,  there  is  no  divi- 

sion  of  the  scalp,  but  so  complete  is  the  dual  system  that  whenever  an 

odd  number  occurs  the  scalp  must  be  divided.  One  scalp-washer  and 

no  bfothe; ?  tlTll  Pat6rnal  UndeS  °f  the  victor;  if  the  father  has 
no  hi  others,  then  the  nearest  male  relatives,  grandfather  excepted  on 

and  thZh  ,  The  same  rel»tionS  are  held  with  the  elder  brother 
and  the  other  scalp-washer  and  his  fellow.  The  i'tatononakwe  (scalp- 

kickers)  must  be  paternal  aunts  of  the  victor  and  elder  brother-  if 

eie  are  no  aunts,  then  the  nearest  paternal  female  relatives,  grand¬ 
mother  excepted.  ’  s 

Ah'™  Wrifter’s  frivile?e  t0  *ltMW  ceremony  described, 
Which  ill  this  instance  began  in  October,  1891.  The  evening  of  the 

day  on  which  the  actors  are  selected  the  pa'sewikla,  equipped  with 

1’  1  V£  the  Puebl°  on  horseback  and  spend  the  night  a  distance 
noith  ot  the  village.  They  start  on  their  return  at  sunrise,  and 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  first  ant-hill  they  dismount. 

The  two  warriors,  each  having  eight  olive  shells  (Olivella  bibli- 
cata)_,  stand  a  short  distance  away,  while  the  other  two,  who  have  each 
astrmg  of  shell  beads  that  will  encircle  the  thumb,  given  them  by  the 

hold't  ’  ben  St°01)  hy  the  ant'hilL  The  two  warriors 

ho  d  the  shells  in  the  right  hand  close  to  the  mouth,  while  the  others 

o  d  theirs  in  the  left  hand,  also  over  the  mouth.  One  of  the  stoopino- 

men  maintains  silence,  while  the  other  whispers  the  following  prayer: 

Our  great  Sun  Father  rises  and  comes  forth  from  his  night  house 
My  fathers,  the  beast  gods  of  the  six  regions,  arise,  come  forth. 
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Addressing  the  ants  they  continue  their  prayers: 

To  you  of  the  six  regions  whose  homes  cover  the  earth  I  give  shells. 

The  two  warriors  now  deposit  their  olive  shells  and  the  other  two 
the  strings  of  shells  at  the  apex  of  the  ant-hill. 

Yellow  ant,  blue  ant,  red  ant,  white  ant,  all  color  ant,  black  ant  U . hu . 

we . u . hu . we . u . hu . we . u . hu . we. 

To  you  whose  homes  are  covered  with  the  mountain  tops n  I  give  shells — A'hayuta 
yellow,  A/hayuta  blue,  A'hayuta  red,  A'hayuta  white,  A'hayuta  all  color,  A'havuta 
black. »  '  '  • 

Rain-makers  Bow  priests,  'Skklahaya,  ‘Xla'lawanni,  Ku'plshtaya. <■' 

When  we  meet  the  enemy  a  little  arrow  storm  wind  will  rise.f? 

When  we  meet  him  on  the  road  near  by  he  will  never  more  inhale  the  sacred 
breath  of  day. 

I  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

All  come  quickly,  the  enemy  comes  from  ambush.  A  Navaho  is  killed,  we  inhale 
the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

They  now  discharge  their  rities  and,  mounting,  ride  a  few  steps  and 

halt,  when  the  spokesman  at  the  ant-hill  repeats  Uh _ ,  then  each 

man  tires  one  shot.  Proceeding  a  few  steps  farther,  they  halt,  and 

the  same  man  repeats  Uh _ hawanawe',  when  each  one  tires  a 

shot.  Again  they  proceed  a  short  distance  and  halt,  when  the  same 

man  repeats  Uh _ iwolokla',  when  they  again  tire  one  shot  and, 

advancing  a  few  steps,  they  halt  and  the  man  repeats  Uh _ Pa'wi 

ash'kia,  and  again  each  tires  a  shot,  and  then  they  proceed  direct  to 
the  north  side  of  the  pueblo. 

The  victor  and  elder  brother  are  side  by  side,  each  Hanked  by  a 
fellow.  A  great  crowd  has  congregated  to  receive  the  party,  whose 
approach  has  been  observed  by  the  pa'mosona  (scalp  custodian),  who, 
facing  the  pa'sevvikla.  speaks: 

You  have  met  the  enemy.  He  will  nevermore  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

The  war  hoop  (a'wakikapna)  is  now  repeated  four  times  by  all.  The 
pa'mosona  continues,  addressing  the  populace: 

The  enemy  is  destroyed.  Who  will  be  our  great  father  Bow  priest?  e 

Who  now  is  to  become  a  Bow  priest?/ 

Weill  who  will  kick  the  scalp?  His  younger  mother  (elder  aunt),  his  elder  sister 
(younger  aunt). 

Who  will  wash  the  scalp?  1 1  is  younger  father  (elder  uncle),  his  elder  brother 
( younger  uncle). 

Well!  (said  by  pa'mosona).  Good!  (said  by  all). 

«  The  unexpressed  idea  is  that  the  homes  of  the  Gods  of  War  are  roofed  with  mountain  tops.  The 
permanent  home  of  these  gods  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

b  Reference  to  the  Gods  of  War  presiding  over  the  six  regions— yellow  for  the  North,  blue  for  the 
West,  red  for  the  South,  white  for  the  East,  all-color  for  the  Zenith,  and  black  for  the  Nadir. 

c  ‘Si'klahaya  travels  in  the  rain  by  day;  'Klatlawanni  travels  at  night;  he  has  long  hair  (comet  or 
meteor);  Ku'plshtaya  travels  in  the  midst  of  fog.  These  celestial  beings  are  mighty  warriors. 

if  The  unexpressed  idea  is  that  there  will  be  a  little  wind  of  arrows,  or,  in  other  words,  the  air  will 
he  tilled  with  arrows. 

Referring  to  what  member  of  the  Bow  priesthood  will  act  as  elder  brother  to  the  victor. 

J  Referring  to  one  who  has  taken  a  scalp. 
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I  he  war  whoop  is  now  given  and  they  cry  “  teya”  (more).  After 
the  second  and  third  war  whoops  they  again  cry  “teya.”  After  the 
fourth  they  cry  “alth'nate”  (a  little  more).  The  pa'mosona  now  expec¬ 
torates  upon  a  bit  of  cedar  bark,  waves  it  to  the  six  regions,  and 

throws  it  upon  the  ground,  and  then  the  pa'sewikfo  retire  to  their 
homes. 

The  victor  and  the  warrior,  who  acts  as  elder  brother,  give  each  a 
tiny  vase  filled  with  rain  water  and  a  diminutive  gourd  dipper  which 
were  given  them  by  the  Kia'kwemosi,  to  the  pa'mosona.  and  about  3 
o  clock  the  same  afternoon  the  pa'mosona  takes  a  piece  of  scalp,  every 
vestige  of  hair  having  long  since  disappeared,  from  the  great  pottery 
vase  (colored  black)  which  remains  permanently  in  the  scalp  house 
(see  plate  cxxx)/'  “This  vase  was  captured  from  the  Navahos  so  long 
ago  that  no  one’s  grandfather  knows  when.”  Dividing  the  piece  of 
scalp  in  two,  the  pa'mosona  proceeds  on  foot  about  2  miles  north  of 
the  village  to  a  sequestered  spot  surrounded  by  hillocks  and  ravines. 
Here  the  two  pieces  of  scalp  are  deposited,  one  of  the  vases  of  rain 
water  and  a  gourd  being  placed  by  the  side  of  each.  The  pa'mosona 
makes  a  small  fire  between  them,  and  sprinkles  an  extensive  circle  of 
meal,  embracing  the  surrounding  ridges  symbolizing  the  enemy  sitting 
around  the  camp  fire.  Immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  pa'mosona 
to  the  village,  the  victor  and  elder  brother,  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  hasten  (on  foot)  to  the  place  to  make  a  reconnaissance.  Dis¬ 
covering  the  camp  fire,  one  exclaims,  “I  think  there  is  an  enemy.” 
Each  cuts  a  juniper  twig,  some  3  inches  in  length,  from  the  top  of  the 
fiee  with  an  archaic  stone  knife  belonging  to  the  elder  brother  Bow 
priest.  Four  equilateral  triangular  cuts  are  made  at  the  twig  and  it 
is  then  snapped  off.  One  now  passes  to  the  right  around  the  circle 
of  meal,  the  other  to  the  left,  and  when  on  opposite  sides  they  draw 
their  bows.  The  twig  is  held  in  the  left  hand  while  the  arrow  ‘is  shot. 
Each  shoots  his  arrow  into  one  of  the  bits  of  the  scalp.  The  arrow 
,is  not  lemoved,  and  the  bit  of  scalp  is  placed  in  the  toga,  the  shaft 
passing  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  feathered  ends  touching  the 
chin.  The  juniper  twig  is  also  carried  in  the  toga.  The  tiny  vase  of 
water  and  the  gourd  are  transported  in  the  blanket,  which  is  carefullv 
secured  about  the  waist. 

During  the  absence  of  the  victor  and  the  elder  brother  the  pe'kwin 
makes  an  excavation,  about  8  inches  square  and  20  inches  deep,  on  the 
plain  about  400  yards  north  of  the  village  and  directly  south  of  where 
the  scalps  are  to  be  hoisted  for  the  first  time.  A  mound  of  loose  earth 
10  inches  m  diameter  is  now  raised  on  each  side  of  the  excavation  and 


“The  scalp  house  is  a  conical  structure  covered  with  earth,  standing  out  on  the  plain  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  north  of  Zum.  It  has  been  moved  since  the  writer  became  acquainted  with  these  people 
to  make  room  for  the  extension  of  the  pueblo,  corrals,  etc.  The  mound  opens  at  the  apex  and  is 
covered  with  a  stone  slab  and  several  flat  baskets,  one  upon  the  other. 
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is  covered  with  white  meal.  A  line  of  meal  extends  eastward"  from 
the  excavation  a  distance  of  9  feet.  The  line  is  crossed  four  times  at 
equal  distances  with  meal.  The  pe'kwin  now  places  two  bits  of  yucca 
in  X  form  on  each  cross  line,  and  on  each  of  these  X’s  is  set  a  round  flat 
stone,  the  stones  being  used  to  hold  the  yucca  in  place.  The  crossed 
yucca  indicates  tracks  of  the  chaparral  cock  to  the  house  of  the  ant 
(figure  34).  “This  bird  is  valuable  because  he  can  conve}7  messages, 
and  the  enemy  can  not  tell  from  his  footprints  whence  he  comes,  for  the 
feet  point  both  wa}7s.”  The  mounds  are  symbolic  of  the  homes  of  the 
Gods  of  War  and  the  square  of  the  home  of  the  ants  at  Shi'papolima.6 
“Ants  destroy  the  footprints  of  the  Zunis  from  the  eye  of  the  enemy.” 
After  the  pe'kwin  completes  his  work  he  returns  to  the  village.  The 
victor  and  the  elder  brother  soon  approach  over  the  plain,  bearing 


Fig.  34. — Excavation  and  meal  mounds  symbolic  of  Shi'papolima  and  homes  of  the  Gods  of  War. 


the  divided  scalp  in  their  togas.  When  they  come  within  500  yards 
of  the  village  they  remove  the  pieces  of  scalp  from  the  arrows  and 
attach  them  to  a  slender  pole  5  feet  high,  which  the  pa'mosona  has 
planted  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose,  and  the  two  take  seats  on  the 
ground  about  6  feet  north  of  the  pole  and  facing  the  village,  the  victor 
to  the  right  of  the  elder  brother.  They  busy  themselves  trimming 
the  juniper  twigs  which  they  have  brought  with  them.  These  twigs 
are  twice  the  length  from  the  tip  of  the  middle  linger  to  the  tip  of  the 
thumb,  the  fingers  extended.  Here  the}7  sit  for  an  hour.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  warriors  and  members  of  the  Ant  fraternity  gather  in  a  circle 
near  by. 

Each  warrior  having  prepared  two  prayer  plumes  to  the  ( rods  of  War 
and  wrapped  them  together  at  the  base,  plants  them  on  an  ant-hill 

a  According  to  a  prominent  priest  of  Zufii,  this  meal  line  used  to  extend  westward,  so  that  the 
people  passed  up  toward  the  east,  as  Shi'papolima  is  in  the  east. 

1'See  p.  407. 
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near  by,  before  he  joins  the  group.  The  victor  takes  a  bit  of  red  pig¬ 
ment  from  a  small  buckskin  medicine  bag  and  deposits  it  on  a  scrap 
of  paper  and,  removing  the  divided  scalp  from  the  pole,  lie  and  the 
elder  brother  each  bore  a  hole  through  the  portion  of  scalp  he  holds 
and  draws  a  buckskin  thong  through  it;  then  breaking  off  a  bit  of 
the  scalp  each  runs  a  thong  through  it  and  attaches  it  to  the  larger 
piece.  The  two  pieces  of  scalp  are  now  tied  to  a  juniper  twig,  a 
fluffy  eagle  plume  having  been  previously  attached  to  each  twig.  The 
bark  is  picked  off  the  lower  end  of  the  twig  the  length  of  the  four 
lingers  crosswise,  and  the  red  pigment  is  rubbed  over  the  bared  place. 
The  pa'mosoua  and  his  vice  now  appear  and  each  one  twirls  juniper 
bark  in  the  faces  of  the  victor  and  the  elder  brother,  and  going  a 
distance  to  the  north  they  throw  away  the  bark. 

During  this  time  the  warriors  and  the  members  of  the  Ant  frater¬ 
nity  enjoy  a  social  smoke.  The  arrival  of  the  pe'kwin  (sun  priest), 
the  Shi  wanni  of  the  West,  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  brings 
the  social  gathering  to  a  close.  The  latter  presents  to  the  victor  and 
elder  brother  each  a  reed  cigarette  colored  red  and  so  surrounded 
with  feathers  of  the  eagle,  turkey,  and  birds  of  the  six  regions  that 
the  reeds  can  not  be  seen.  The  cigarettes  and  plumes  are  afterward 
offered  by  the  victor  and  elder  brother  to  the  Gods  of  War.  The 
pe'kwin  and  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  now  stoop  side  by  side,  facing 
north;  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  faces  them.  The  Shi'wanni  of  the 
\\  est  removes  from  a  corn  husk  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth  less  than  2 
inches  wide  and  a  reed,  colored  black  and  filled  with  native  tobacco. 
He  rolls  the  strip  of  cotton  and  then  lights  it  by  striking  Hint  (this 
being  a  common  way  of  furnishing  light  for  cigarettes  outdoors)  and 
hands  the  roll  and  reed  to  the  pe'kwin,  who  lights  the  cigarette  from 
the  burning  cotton.  A  second  cigarette  is  now.  lighted  and  the  two 
are  smoked  by  the  group.  The  remaining  bits  of  the  cigarettes  are 
placed  in  corn  husks  by  the  pe'kwin,  who  carries  them  later  in  the 
evening  to  his  home,  and  the  following  morning  he  takes  them  to  the 
ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  there  deposits  them  in  a 
large  basket  tray,  where  they  remain  eight  days.  These  are  afterward 
attached  to  the  images  of  U'yuyewi  and  Mabsai'lema.® 

About  200  mounted  men,  wrapped  in  blankets  and  armed  with 
rifles  and  revolvers,  and  crowds  of  pedestrians  gather  around  the  meal- 
covered  mounds.  The  A'pWlashiwanni  and  the  Ant  fraternity,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  victor,  his  elder  brother,  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest, 
advance  slowl3T  and  with  measured  steps  to  the  meal  mounds,  singing 
the  following  refrain,  which  is  low  and  musical: 


Ha'“ma,  ha'"ma  Shi'waiyu, 

Ha'ma,  hiC'ma  rain  priests, 


shi'waiyu,  wai'yu,  wai'yu 

rain  priests,  wai'yu,  wai'yu 


A  ai'yuma  hai'hia  vu'liwa  yu'liwa  hi _ hi _ hi _ hi _ hi 

Wai'yuma  hai'4na  coming,  coming. 


«  See  p.  597. 
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The  above  is  repeated  four  times  as  the  warriors  and  Ant  fraternity 
proceed.  The  idea  is  that  the  scalp  is  symbolic,  of  the  A'shiwanni 
because  it  brings  rains.  As  heretofore  stated,  it  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  A'shiwanni  to  fast  and  pray  for  rains. 

The  Kia'kwemosi  stands  west  of  the  excavation.  The  priest  of  the 
po'nepoyanne  or  pa'ettone  (the  sacred  fetish  of  the  fraternity),  clasp¬ 
ing  two  pa'ettowe  (plural  for  pa'ettone)  to  his  breast,  stands  to  the  right 
of  the  Kia'kwemosi,  whose  first  associate  is  to  his  right.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  stand  by  in  line.  The  i'tatononakwe 
(scalp-kickers)  arrive,  and  passing  behind  the  warriors  and  around  by 
the  north  of  the  line  of  A'shiwanni  to  the  west  they  take  their  positions 
a  short  distance  from  the  A'shiwanni.  They  wear  their  ordinaiy  dress, 
with  white  blankets  bordered  in  red  and  blue  over  their  shoulders. 
The  quill  ends  of  two  feathers  of  the  chaparral  cock — one  an  upper  tail 
feather  and  the  other  an  under  tail  feather — have  been  crossed  and 
placed  in  line  by  their  brothers  in  consanguinity  between  the  second 
and  middle  toes  of  the  left  foot,  the  tips  of  the  plumes  pointing  toward 
the  foot,  and  the  moccasins  carefully  drawn  over.  “The  feathers  give 
courage,  for  knowledge  and  courage  come  from  this  bird,  who  is  the 
keeper  of  courage.”  After  the  girls  reach  the  scene,  the  same  brothers 
tie  similar  but  somewhat  larger  feathers  to  the  left  side  of  the  head 
with  a  strand  of  the  hair  and  a  cotton  string  already  attached  to  the 
plumes.  The  plumes  must  not  be  removed  for  four  days. 

Each  i'tatonona  holds  in  the  right  hand  two  prayer  plumes  and  meal 
wrapped  in  corn  husks.  The  vice  pa'mosono'4kIa“  (female  aid  to  the 
scalp  custodian)  stands  north  of  the  meal  line  in  a  soiled  cotton  gar¬ 
ment  with  a  conventional  black  blanket  about  her  shoulders.*  The 
four  women  mentioned  are  the  only  Zufii  women  present  at  this  feature 
of  the  ceremony. 

The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  now  directs  two  youths  to  stand  north 
and  south  of  the  mounds  and  clasp  each  other’s  left  hand  with  arms 
raised  over  the  excavation.  The  youth  who  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mound  is  of  the  Deer  clan,  the  other  of  the  Bear  clan. 
Each  youth  is  led  up  the  meal  line  to  his  place  by  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest.  The  victor  and  the  elder  brother,  stepping  on  the  crossed 
yucca,  pass  up  the  line  of  meal  and  under  the  clasped  hands,  each 
carrying  the  cedar  twig  with  the  pieces  of  scalp  and  fluffy  eagle  plume 
attached.  As  soon  as  they  pass  under  the  hands,  the  twigs  are 
received  by  the  pa'mosona  and  the  aid,  who  afterward  lay  them  on 
the  ground  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  mounds,  and  the  priest 
of  the  pa'ettowe  clasps  the  victor  to  his  breast  while  the  Kia'kwemosi 

ii  There  was  no  pamosono'diia  at  this  time,  the  former  having  been  accused  of  witchcraft  and 
dismissed. 

t  Women  holding  this  office  may  be  of  any  clan,  but  must  have  passed  the  child-bearing  period, 
for  should  a  pa'mosono'‘kla  have  an  infant  the  deceased  enemy  would  cause  its  death.  Though  the 
appointment  is  for  life,  the  pa'mosono'‘kta  is  subject  to  impeachment. 
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embraces  the  elder  brother.  The  arms  are  placed  around  one  another 
the  two  then  reverse  places  and  are  embraced.  Each  time  long 
prayers  are  repeated  by  the  two  priests,  and  the  victor  and  the  elder 
1  other  pray  and  are  afterward  embraced  by  the  remaining  A'shi- 
wanm.  The  two  i'tatononakwe  place  their  left  arms  through  the 
right  of  the  victor  and  the  elder  brother.  The  victor  and  an  i'tato- 
nona  visit  one  ant-hill,  the  other  couple  another  ant-hill,  both  hills 
being  near  the  meal  mounds,  and  plant  their  prayer  plumes  at  the 
apexes  of  the  hills.  The  sticks  of  the  women  are  colored  black  and 
are  offered  to  the  rain-makers,  while  those  of  the  men  are  red  and  are 
ottered  to  the  Gods  of  War  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Each 
woman  divides  the  prayer  meal  she  carries  with  her  companion  and 
the  two  sprinkle  it  over  the  plumes  and  ant-hills.  The  women  do  not 
speak,  as  a  woman  not  past  the  child-bearing  age  must  not  speak  at 
the  house  of  the  ants  on  this  occasion.  The  men  pray  aloud  and 
deposit  the  prayer  plumes.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  is  the  third 
to  proceed  up  the  meal  line,  and  by  his  request  the  writer  follows 
him  W  hen  all  the  warriors  have  passed  over  the  meal  line  and  under 
t  le  hands,  the  populace  follow,  the  equestrians  dismounting  for  the 
purpose.  “They  step  over  the  sacred  road  of  meal  to  the  home  of  the 
ants,  that  they  may  keep  their  lives  when  passing  about  the  country 
or  contending  with  the  enemy.”  The  first  body  of  A'sluwanni  and 
priest  of  the  pa'ettowe  are  exempt  from  this  feature  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nial,  as  their  place  is  at  home  and  not  amid  the  dangers  of  travel  and 
war.  When  all  have  passed  over  the  meal  line,  the  pa'mosona 
deposits  he'we  (wafer  bread)  as  a  food  offering  to  the  ants  in  the  exca- 
\ation,  and  destroys  the  mounds  by  running  his  left  foot  over  them 
and  drawing  the  earth  into  the  opening. 

After  the  deposition  of  the  plume  offerings  on  the  ant-hills  the  party 
returns  to  the  group  and  all  pass  on  to  the  village.  The  i'tatononakwe, 
who  must  not  look  to  the  right  or  the  left,  start  the  scalps  with  the 
left  foot  and  so  keep  them  before  them,  never  using  the  right  foot  for 
tins  purpose.  The  victor  and  the  elder  brother  follow  after  the  i'tato¬ 
nonakwe,  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  precedes  the  Ant  fraternity 
and  the  A'pTdashiwanni,  who  follow  a  short  distance  in  the  rear. 
The  scalp  custodian,  his  aid,  and  the  vice  pa'mosono'‘kia  come  next, 
and  after  them  the  populace,  some  on  foot  and  others  mounted,  making 
the  air  ring  with  rifle  and  pistol  shots  and  the  war  whoop.  Each 

person,  except  the  scalp-kickers,  carries  a  bit  of  cedar  bark  in  the  left 
hand. 

The  worst  element  in  their  barbaric  nature  seems  to  be  aroused.  If 
the  mere  dramatization  produces  such  frenzy,  what  must  have  been  the 
scenes  when  the  victor  in  reality  returned  from  battle  with  scalps  of 
the  hated  Navaho! 
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'Fhe  village  is  encircled  four  times  from  right  to  left,  coil  fashion,® 
until  they  find  themselves  within  the  te'wita  ‘hlan'na  (large  plaza), 
where  they  are  joined  by  women  and  children,  and  all  form  into  four 
concentric  circles. 

The  scalp-kickers  lift  from  the  ground  with  the  left  hand  the  twigs 
to  which  the  scalps  are  attached  and  wave  them  before  handing  them 
to  the  pa'mosona,  who  stands  facing  west.  As  soon  as  the  pa'mosona 
receives  the  twigs,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  approaches,  and  the 
pa'mosona  picks  off  a  bit  of  scalp  and  attaches  it  to  the  arrow  of  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  afterward  passes  around  the  inner  circle 
four  times  from  left  to  right.  The  first  time  around  he  runs  his 
arrow  over  the  ankles  of  the  men  and  women  as  he  passes;  the  second 
time,  he  draws  it  above  their  knees;  the  third  time,  it  is  drawn  by  the 
waist;  the  fourth  time,  over  the  head,  that  their  hearts  may  be  pure 
and  know  no  fear.  Each  time  as  he  reaches  the  starting  point  all 
present  expectorate  upon  the  cedar  bark  and  carry  it  around  the  head 
four  times  from  left  to  right  for  physical  purification,  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  waving  his  arrow  held  in  the  right  hand  at  the  same  time. 
After  the  fourth  movement  all  males  give  the  war  whoop  and  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  shoots  the  arrow  containing  the  bit  of  scalp  to  the 
north,  the  home  of  the  hated  Navaho.  At  this  hour  the  plaza  and 
Indians  are  bathed  in  moonlight,  and  the  scene,  though  barbaric,  is 
most  picturesque. 

After  the  shooting  of  the  arrow,  symbolic  of  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  the  pa'mosona  and  his  aid  attach  the  bits  of  scalp  to  a  pole 
about  20  feet  long,  which  has  rested  against  the  crumbling  wall  of  the 
old  Catholic  Church;  it  is  then  planted  in  an  excavation  previously 
made  for  it  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  by  the  pa'mosona,  his  vice,  the 
victor,  and  the  elder  brother  (see  plate  cxxxi).  This  pole  must  not 
be  touched  after  it  is  hoisted.  The  victor  and  the  elder  brother,  who 
must  not  be  touched  by  another  after  the  hoisting  of  the  pole, 
alternate  in  keeping  guard  over  it  until  the  crowd  disperses  for 
refreshment. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  and  others  return  to  their  homes.  The 
members  of  the  Bow  priesthood,  with  the  victor  and  scalp-kickers, 
after  again  passing  four  times  around  the  village  coil  fashion, 
adjourn  to  their  ceremonial  chamber,  where  a  feast  is  served.  Later 
the  populace  gather  around  the  scalp  pole  and  dance  throughout 
the  night.  The  scalp  dance  is  repeated  twelve  nights,  and  is  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  old  church  erected  by  the  Spanish  invaders 
two  hundred  years  ago  with  the  hope  of  bringing  these  people  to  the 
Christian  faith.  None  are  too  aged  and  few  too  young  to  participate 


<i  The  coil,  often  conventionalized  into  the  square  by  the  Zunis,  the  significance  of  which  they  care¬ 
fully  conceal,  is  their  seal,  and  "  wherever  found  it  surely  indicates  that  the  A'shiwi  have  passed  that 
way  and  were  at  one  time  the  owners  of  the  land.” 
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m  this  dance  and  song-  of  rejoicing-  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
loung  children  are  led  to  the  dance  by  their  mothers,  who  off m- 
pravers  to  the  Gods  of  War  to  give  the  lives  of  the  enemy  to  the  Zunis. 
Occasionally  a  wish  is  expressed  that  the  Navahos,  who  are  celebrated 
among  the  Indians  of  that  section  for  their  fine  peach  orchards,  mav 
eat  peaches  enough  to  kill  them.  ' 

The  victor  must  not  touch  animal  food,  grease,  or  salt  for  ten  days 
and  his  food  must  be  cold,  for  should  hot  food  be  taken  at  this  time 
he  would  become  corpulent-something  the  Zunis  aim  to  avoid;  vet 

e  women,  at  least  many  of  them,  become  so  with  age.  For  the 

War  PR10d  M  T®*  °bserve  continence,  by  command  of  the  Gods  of 

foui  da vf  eT,er  !  ‘  thG  SCalp‘kickers  must  ^serve  this  fast 

from  to  if  I*  V 1C^ 1  a“d  scall>kickers  remain  as  far  as  possible 
the  fireplace,  though  only  embers  rest  on  the  hearth."  They 

d°  "ot  ™™ove  any  part  of  their  clothing  during  the  four  nights,  not 
even  the  moccasins.  The  victor  and  his  elder  brother  must  not  smoke 

,  dayS’  and  the3b  with  the  scalp-kickers,  must  not  be  touched 

by  another  or  receive  anything  directly  from  the  hands  of  another  for 
ie  same  period  the  superstition  being  that  death  would  result  from 
disobedience  of  this  edict. 

1  ne  first  four  nights  are  spent  by  the  victor,  the  elder  brother,  and 
the  two  scalp-kickers  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  when  the  men  must 
i emaiii  apart  from  the  women  and  not  speak  to  them.  Each  nio-ht  the 
warriors  assemble  and  sing  and  brandish  the  war  club,  the\ictor 
joining  in  the  songs.  Some  say  the  original  clubs  were  thrown  from 
he  hem  ens  by  Mo  yachun  ‘hlan'na  (Great  star),  warrior  of  the  heavens. 

ie  Mctor  and  members  of  the  Row  priesthood  each  prepare  eight 
prayer  plumes  as  offerings  to  the  Gods  of  War,  the  second  morning 
the  victor  and  elder  brother  making  theirs  in  the  ceremonial  house  of 
ic  Bow  priesthood,  while  the  other  warriors  prepare  theirs  in  their 
W elImgS-  rhe  Prayer  plumes  are  joined  in  couples,  and  the  following 
morning  deposited  on  ant-hills  at  the  four  cardinal  points.  Similar 
ones  are  made  on  the  fifth  day  and  planted  on  ant-hills,  and  on  the 
eleventh  day  they  are  duplicated  and  likewise  deposited. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  elder  brother  of  the  victor  stands  by  the  scalp 
pole  six  consecutive  hours,  and  when  he  desires  to  depart  'the  crowd 
endeavors  to  prevent  him.  He  finally  gets  away  by  promising  to 
bring  something  good  to  the  plaza,  and  when  he  returns  with  meat 
and  melons  there  is  great  scrambling.  The  kiep'yatonanne  (war  pouch) 
of  buckskin,  originally  from  apparel  of  the  enemy,  is  made  by  the  elder 
brother  of  the  victor  on  the  fifth  day.  One  braid  of  three  strips  of  buck- 
s  in  and  three  braids  of  two  strips  each  are  made  and  sewed  in  parallel 
hues  close  together  upon  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth.  The  ends  of  the 

« These  men  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  beiiig  nearThe  tire  at  this  ti^T~ 
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strips  are  attached  to  a  roll  or  stuffed  piece  of  buckskin  about  9  inches 
long  and  2^  inches  in  diameter  in  the  center,  the  ends  tapering,  and 
an  arrow  point  is  attached  where  they  are  fasteued  to  the  strap  on 
each  side.  (When  a  second  enemy  is  scalped  the  same  number  of 
braids  of  buckskin,  with  the  same  number  of  strips  in  each,  are  added, 
the  cotton  strip  being  broadened  sufficiently.  For  the  scalping  of  the 
third  enemy  two  arrow  points  are  attached  to  the  band,  each  about  G 
inches  from  either  end  of  the  strap.  On  the  scalping  of  a  fourth 
enemy  two  more  arrow  points  are  added  on  opposite  ends,  about  the 
same  distance  as  the  two  former  are  from  the  end  of  the  strap.  After 
scalping  a  fifth  enemy,  two  more  arrow  points  are  added,  the  same 
distance  apart  on  opposite  ends  of  the  strap,  when  the  arrows  near!}- 
meet  midway  of  the  strap.  No  more  are  added  after  the  placing 
of  the  eight  arrow  points,  the  warrior  having  received  the  highest 
honors.)  The  band  passes  over  the  shoulder,  the  pouch  hanging  at 
the  waist.  A  twisted  wristlet  is  formed  of  two  buckskin  thongs,  also 
originally  from  apparel  of  the  enemy  with  olive  shells  strung  on  them. 
The  kem'poyanne,  a  skullcap  of  perforated  buckskin  wftth  a  full  tuft 
of  hawk  plumes,  is  another  badge  of  office. 

The  fifth  morning  the  scalp-kicker  and  his  aid  bat  he  the  entire  body 
of  the  victor,  when  his  blood-stained  hands  are  v .  lied  for  the  first 
time  since  the  scalping.  The  water  used  must  be  cold,  and  he  must 
remain  awaj?  from  the  tire  during  the  bathing.  At  noon  on  the  fifth 
day  the  pu'panakwe — a  body  of  eight  singers,  who  may  be  of  any 
clan,  chosen  for  life  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  to  serve  the 
fraternity  at  this  ceremonial —form  into  two  choirs,  four  men  in  each 
group,  at  each  end  of  the  long  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Bow,  the 
choir  for  U'yuyewi  (elder  God  of  War)  sitting  at  the  east  end  and  that 
for  Ma^ai'lema  (younger  God  of  War)  sitting  at  the  west.  Each 
choir  is  provided  with  an  archaic  pottery  drum,  vase-shaped,  cream- 
colored,  and  decorated,  and  a  hooped  drumstick.  One  of  these  sticks 
has  a  zigzag  line  denoting  lightning  running  up  the  handle.  These 
particular  drumsticks  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  pa'mosona,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  original  ones  used  at  Han'dipinkia.  A  man  of  each 
choir  acts  as  director,  his  hand  serving  the  purpose  of  a  baton,  and 
another  as  drummer.  The  pa'mosona  presides  over  the  choir  of 
U'yuyewi  and  his  vice  over  that  of  Ma*sai'lema.  These  epic  songs 
are  ancient  and  no  innovations  must  be  introduced.  The  pa'mosona 
and  his  vice  are  kept  busy  for  a  time  gathering  together  ha'shiya 
(shakers;  from  ha'shi  to  shake). 

A  sufficient  number  of  girls  having  arrived,  the  dance  begins. 
Four  girls,  having  removed  the  pi'toni  (cotton  piece  which  hangs  over 
the  shoulders),  stand  before  the  choirs,  two  at  one  end  of  the  room  and 
two  before  the  choir  at  the  other  end.  These  girls  may  be  married 
or  single.  They  wear  the  usual  black  woven  dress,  with  their  necks 
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and  limbs  bare;  also  a  red  belt,  a  string  of  silver  beads  around  the 
neck  and  silver  bangles.  The  hair  is  done  up  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  dancers  at  the  east  end  stand  upon  a  rectangular  wooden  slab, 
8  feet  m  length  and  15  inches  wide,  laid  in  the  floor,  facing  the  choir, 
with  their  feet  elose  together,  their  arms  hanging  and  their  hands 
clasped.  Those  at  the  west  end  have  similar  positions. 

While  the  choirs  pray,  the  drummer  at  the  east  end  of  the  room 
gives  one  loud  stroke  upon  his  drum,  which  is  returned  by  a  stroke 
from  the  other  drummer,  in  obedience  to  the  command  given  at  Han'- 
hpinkia,"  that  the  beings  who  appeared  from  below  the  earth  at  that 
time  shall  hear  and  be  present.  The  drummer  at  the  east  end  now 
begins  an  accompaniment  to  the  song,  which  is  low  and  slow  during 
the  first  stanza,  the  girls  keeping  time  by  motions  with  the  knees  and 
amis.  After  a  minute  there  is  another  single  stroke  at  the  east  end, 
which  is  returned  by  the  drummer  at  the  west,  and  the  song  and 
dance  begin  in  earnest.  The  girls  at  once  turn  and  face  the  room. 
The  two  at  the  west  end  extend  their  right  upper  arms  outward  and 
the  right  lower  arms  upward,  their  left  arms  are  extended  slightly  for¬ 
ward,  and  hang.  The  arms  of  the  girls  at  the  east  end  are  reversed, 
their  right  arms  pointing  downward,  their  upper  left  arms  upward,  as 

they  begin.  I  he  positions  of  the  arms  are  constantly  reversed  during 
the  dance.  ‘ 

The  pa'mosona,  who  stands  north  of  the  line  of  dancers  in  the  east 
end  of  the  room,  wears  cotton  trousers  and  shirt,  with  a  red  blanket 
around  him.  The  vice  pa'mosona,  who  is  attired  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  and  the  vice  pa'mosono'‘kfa,  wearing  her  usual  dress,  including 
moccasins,  with  black  blanket,  stand  north  of  the  line  of  dancers  at 
the  west  end  of  the  room.  Each  of  the  three  and  each  member  of  the 
choir  holds  a  bit  of  cedar  bark  in  the  left  hand. 

The  gills  dance  from  south  to  north  and  back,  sidewise,  in  unison 
with  the  choir.  At  certain  portions  of  the  song,  where  the  Gods  of 
A  ar  are  appealed  to  to  destroy  the  enemy,  the  cedar  bark  is  spit  upon 
and  carried  around  the  head  four  times  from  left  to  right,  when  all 
expectorate.  Y\  hen  the  dancers  retire,  no  set  remaining  longer  than 
ten  minutes  on  the  floor,  they  return  to  their  seats  on  the  north  or 
south  side  of  the  chamber,  when  they  immediately  put  on  the  pi'toni 
and  moccasins,  and  other  girls  fill  their  places.  The  choirs  pray  each 
time  the  change  is  made  and  after  the  dancers  take  their  positions. 
Tins  dance  closes  at  half  past  1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
pa  mosona  and  his  vice  place  the  drums  side  by  side  in  the  center  of 
the  chamber.  Removing  the  hide,  they  take  from  the  inside  of  each 
drum  two  chaparral  cock  feathers,  diagonally-  crossed,  and  two  pieces 
of  \ ucca  leaf  crossed  in  the  same  fashion,  indicating  the  footprints  of 
the  bird,  and  hold  them  in  their  left  hands  with  the  cedar  bark  while 


“  See  p.  36. 
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they  pray,  when  they  are  returned  to  the  drums,  where  they  remain 
throughout  the  ceremonial.  The  hide  covers  are  laid  loosely  upon  the 
drums,  which  are  placed  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  room,  behind 
the  line  of  mills  on  which  the  family  grain  is  ground.  This  chamber, 
as  well  as  all  other  ceremonial  chambers,  is  used  by  the  family  of  the 
house  when  not  set  apart  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

The  ‘si'hakoshona'kwe  receive  the  scalps  about  3  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  fifth  day  from  the  pa'mosona,  who,  assisted  by  his  vice, 
removes  them  from  the  pole.  The  scalps  remain  attached  to  the  cedar 
twigs,  with  the  fluffy  eagle  feathers  in  place.  The  pole,  which  is  not 
scaled  but  uprooted  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  scalps,  is  stood 
against  the  wall  of  the  church  until  the  scalps  shall  be  again  attached. 
The  scalp-washers  and  their  fellows  are  elaborately  attired.  The  leg 
of  one  pair  of  trousers  is  red,  the  other  yellow,  a  broad  tuck  extend¬ 
ing  down  the  side,  each  tuck  being  ornamented  with  three  large  medal¬ 
lions  of  gilt  paper.  Another  pair  has  one  yellow  leg,  the  other  a 
large  plaid  of  yellow,  black,  and  brown,  with  similar  tucks  and  medal¬ 
lions.  The  other  two  wear  velveteen  trousers.  The  four  wear  black 
native  woven  shirts  trimmed  in  red  and  green  ribbons.  The  two 
‘si'hakoshona'kwe  wear  women’s  white  blankets,  bordered  in  red  and 
blue,  folded,  and  tied  over  the  shoulder.  The  hair  is  done  up  in  the 
common  knot  in  the  back,  parted  over  the  head,  and  looped  and  tied 
with  red  and  green  ribbons  at  the  sides.  All  wear  the  kem'poyanne 
and  each  has  a  streak  of  micaceous  hematite  across  the  right  eyelid  and 
under  the  eye,  indicating  officership. 

The  tsi'hakoshona'kwe,  each  with  his  fellow  (one,  with  his  fellow, 
must  be  of  the  clan  of  the  victor’s  father,  the  other,  with  his  fellow,  of 
the  clan  of  the  father  of  the  warrior  who  assists  as  the  victor’s  elder 
brother),  proceed  abreast  to  a  secluded  spot  on  the  river  bank  a  mile 
or  so  west  of  the  village,  where  they  bathe  the  scalps  in  yucca  suds,  a 
cavity  being  made  in  the  earth  to  serve  as  a  basin.  The  scalps  are 
afterward  rubbed  with  kaolin,  for  rain,  and  a  bit  of  the  scalp  is  taken 
into  the  mouth,  that  the  Zunis  may  have  brave  hearts  and  that  the  Gods 
of  War  will  empower  them  to  destroy  the  enemy.  “  Should  the  vic¬ 
tor  possess  a  good  heart,  the  killing  of  the  enemy  brings  much  rain.” 

The  ‘si'hakoshona'kwe  return  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  at  the  close 
of  the  dancing  of  the  ha'shiya.  Before  they  enter,  the  cedar  twigs  with 
the  scalps  are  placed  over  the  door  between  the  adobe  wall  and  the 
lintel.  They  approach  the  A'piulashiwanni,  who  stand  in  a  group  to 
receive  them.  After  the  reception  they  all  smoke  commercial  tobacco, 
and  after  the  smoke  one  of  the  ‘si'hakoshona'kwe  beats  upon  one  of 
the  drums,  while  the  others  sing.  In  a  short  time  the  newly  appointed 
pa'mosono'dda,  wearing  ordinary  dress,  arrives,  followed  by  two  o'tai- 
lasbo'nakwe  (dancing  girls)  in  the  conventional  black  gown;  but  they 
are  afterward  elaborately  attired,  one  by  the  victor  and  the  other  by 
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;he  e  der  brother  to  the  victor,  each  with  a  white  embroidered  kilt 
tied  across  the  shoulders,  necklaces  of  precious  beads,  and  hanks  of 
native  blue  yarn  around  the  wrists  hanging-  in  tassels  The  vice 
pa'mosonoukia  and  the  two  ‘si'hakoshona'kwe  take  seats  on  the  north 
ledge  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  room.  A  number  of  ha'shiya  now 

i eturn,  having  added  to  their  dress  a  white  blanket  bordered  in  blue 
and  red. 

M  hen  all  is  ready  the  ‘si'hakoshona'kwe  with  their  fellows  leave  the 
chamber  abreast,  and  removing  the  cedar  twigs  from  over  the  door¬ 
way  carry  them  with  their  bows  and  arrows  in  their  left  hands-  each 
has  a  single  arrow  in  the  right  hand.  They  proceed  a  few  step’s  and 
wait  for  the  remainder  of  the  party,  which  is  not  long  in  appearing 
The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  follows  after  the  scalp-washers,  the 
victor  and  his  elder  brother  come  next,  and  then  the  other  warriors  in 
couples  followed  by  the  vice  pa'mosona  (the  pa'mosona  having  pre¬ 
ceded  the  party  to  the  te'wita  ‘hlan'na  (large  plaza),  and  two  o'tailasho'- 
nakwe  and  the  ha'shiya.  Each  couple  on  emerging  from  the  chamber 
separates,  and  two  lines  are  thus  formed.  The  ha'shiya  join  in  the 
lines,  while  the  two  o'tailasho'nakwe  dance  back  and  forth  between 
the  lines  to  the  music  of  the  song  and  drum.  The  drum  is  of  wood, 
the  ends  covered  with  hide. 

As  the  procession  advances  to  the  plaza  it  is  joined  by  several  girls 
from  6  to  10  years  of  age,  placed  there  by  their  mothers,  who  are  quite 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  men.  The  enthusiasm,  however,  does  not  reach 
its  height  until  the  plaza  is  entered  and  the  pole  with  the  scalp  attached 
has  been  raised  by  the  pa'mosona  and  his  vice.  While  the  scalp  is  beiim 
tied  to  the  pole,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  cries  to  the  crowds  on  the 
house  tops  and  in  the  plaza  to  join  in  the  dance.  After  the  placing  of 
the  pole  the  pa'mosona  and  his  aid  stand  close  by  it  and  pray.  The 
party  from  the  ceremonial  chamber  dance  around  the  pole  for  an  hour 
m  two  concentric  circles,  facing  each  other,  while  the  o'tailasho'nakwe 
dance  between  them,  and  the  drummer  stands  near  the  pole.  When 
this  party  leaves  the  plaza  a  small  circle  is  formed  around  the  pole,  the 
drummer  now  standing  within  the  circle,  which  must  never  be  entirely 
closed,  but  is  gradually  increased  as  the  populace  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  join  in  the  dance,  which  continues  throughout  the  night,  until 
the  plaza  seems  one  mass  of  motion.  There  are  no  other  dances  in 
the  plaza  on  the  fifth  day,  and  the  only  dancing  on  the  sixth  day  is 
by  the  populace  around  the  scalp  pole,  but  the  A'pi“lashiwanni  sim- 
in  the  ceremonial  chamber  until  midnight.  "  , 

On  *be  seventh  day  the  ha'shiya  dancing  begins  in  the  ceremonial 
house  at  2  o’clock  and  closes  at  3.  Afterward  all  pass  from  the  cere¬ 
monial  chamber  to  the  plaza,  led  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest. 
The  pu  panakwe  carry  their  pottery  drums  and  group  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  te'wita  ‘hlan'na,  one  party  representing  U'vuvewi 
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and  the  other  Matsai'lema.  Two  ha'shiya  dance  before  each  choir. 
Those  who  are  to  represent  the  side  of  the  younger  God  of  War  are 
attired  by  young  men  designated  for  the  purpose  in  a  house  on  the 
west  side  of  the  plaza,  and  those  for  the  other  side  in  the  ceremonial 
house  of  the  priest  of  tsu'thlan'na  (great  shell),  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plaza.  The  pu'mokiakianawe  (hatchet-bearers)  also  dance  in  the 
plaza/'  The  ha'shiya  repeat  their  dancing  on  the  eighth  da}r  in  the 
ceremonial  chamber  and  in  the  plaza.  On  the  same  day  members  of 
the  Eagle  clan  assemble  in  a  large  room  of  one  of  the  clan  to  prepare 
corn  meal  and  flour. 

The  corn  and  wheat  to  be  consumed  by  the  A'pPHashiwanni  during 
this  ceremonial  is  the  gift  of  the  father  of  the  victor,  who  belongs  to 
the  Eagle  clan,  the  victor  himself  being  a  member  of  the  Turkey  clan. 
The  girls  and  younger  women  of  the  clan  do  the  grinding  and  remove 
the  corn  from  the  cob,  while  the  crones  toast  the  corn  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  coarser  mill.  The  grinding  is  done  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  drum  and  a  choir  of  five  young  male  singers.  An 
elaborate  feast  is  served  to  the  party  of  workers  after  midday.  At 
sunset  the  corn  meal  and  flour  are  carried  to  the  house  of  the  victor, 
where  each  grinder  is  presented  by  the  hostess  with  a  large  bowl  of 
hot  stew  or  basket  of  bread,  which  she  carries  to  her  home.  (Plate 
cxxxii  shows  the  girls  returning  home  with  bowls  of  food.)  The  same 
afternoon  the  o'tailasho'nakwe  dance,  first  before  the  house  of  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  then  around  the  village,  and  finally  in  the 
te'wita  ‘hlan'na,  the  dancers  being  in  single  tile  and  proceeding  like  a 
great  serpent.  It  is  designated  by  the  writer  the  meander  dance. 
This  dance  is  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  grinds  bits  of  shell 
and  turquoise  beads  to  be  offered  to  the  Gods  of  War.  Afterward  he 
joins  the  A'pWlashiwanni  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  when  the  ha'shiya 
again  dance  from  2  until  3  o'clock.  After  the  dance  the  pa'mosona 
and  vice  pray  over  the  drums,  as  before  described,  but  only  one  drum 
is  now  opened,  and  it  is  afterward  placed  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  room.  The  other  drum  is  carried  to  the  plaza,  to  which  place 
the  pa'mosona  and  vice  and  the  vice  pa'mosono'fida  hasten.  Seven 
pu'panakwe  are  seated  on  a  ledge  in  front  of  the  house,  on  the  west  of 
the  te'wita  'hlan'na,  and  one  takes  his  seat  on  a  chair  and  the  drum  is 
placed  beside  him  (see  plate  cxxxm).  They  all  smoke  while  they 
await  the  hour  for  the  dance. 

Eight  girls,  four  for  each  side,  to  take  part  in  the  pu'mokiakianawe 
dance,  gather  in  the  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza  and  in  the 
house  of  the  priest  of  tsu'thlan'na,  where  many  necklaces,  etc.,  are 
added  to  their  alread}’  elaborate  apparel.  The  girls  wear,  in  addition 
to  the  pi'toni,  white  blankets  bordered  in  red  and  blue,  and  over  these 
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bright-colored  shawls  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  four  girls  in  the 
house  of  the  priest  of  W’hlan'na  are  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  plaza 
at  the  northeast  street  by  the  pa'mosona,  and  the  four  girls  in  the 
other  house  are  led  to  the  southwest  covered  way  by  the  vice  pa'mo¬ 
sona,  two  men  of  the  pu'mokiakianawe  awaiting  each  set  of  girls, 
the  party  at  the  northeast  corner  represents  U'yuyewi,  and  that  at 
the  southwest  corner  MaWlema.  As  has  been  stated,  “the  Sun 
r  ather  relegated  all  land  north  of  the  road  of  dav  to  U'vuvewi  and 
all  south  to  Ma'sai'lema.” 

The  pa'mosona  and  his  aid  and  the  vice  pa'mosono'‘kia  have  seats 
on  the  ledge  at  the  south  end  of  the  line  of  pu'panakwe;  the  warrior 
of  the  Ant  fraternity,  the  victor,  and  the  elder  brother  sit  on  raised 
seats  around  the  drum.  The  most  aged  member  of  the  Bow  stands  by 
a  ladder  north  of  the  group,  holding  his  war  club.  The  pa'mosona 
rises  and  sprinkles  meal  over  the  top  of  the  drum  and  hooped  drum¬ 
stick  which  lies  upon  it,  and  offers  a  lengthy  prayer  for  rain  He 
afterward  lights  a  cigarette  of  corn  husk  filled  with  native  tobacco, 
and  drawing  the  smoke  he  puffs  it  into  the  meal  on  the  drum,  holding 
his  mouth  very  close,  and  again  prays  for  rain.  The  choir  and  those 
about  it,  the  vice  pa'mosono'‘kia  excepted,  smoke  similar  cigarettes. 

1  he  warrior  of  the  Ant  fraternity  repeats  the  puffing  of  the  smoke 
o\er  the  meal  and  prays.  The  others  wave  their  cigarettes  in  the 
direction  of  the  drum,  and  the  music  begins. 

The  warriors  of  the  Ant  fraternity,  the  victor,  and  the  elder  brother 
join  m  the  song,  keeping  time  with  their  war  clubs.  The  dancers  start 
with  the  beginning  of  the  music,  each  side  having  been  joined  by  two 
warriors  wearing  ordinary  cotton  clothing,  moccasins,  and  the  war 
pouch.  Two  of  the  warriors  have  the  kem'poyanne;  the  others  wear 
led  silk  bandas  around  their  heads.  Each  carries  a  war  club  in  his 
left  hand.  The  two  male  pu'mokiakianawe  on  the  side  of  the  warriors 
wearing  the  kem'poyanne  have  white  embroidered  kilts  fastened  at  the 
light  side,  a  white  cotton  fringed  sash  passing  around  the  waist  and 
looped  at  the  right  side,  and  a  fox  skin  pendent  at  the  back.  Strings 
of  black  stone  archaic  beads  and  shell  beads  pass  over  the  right  shoul¬ 
der  and  under  the  left  arm;  hanks  of  native  blue  yarn  are  worn 
around  the  neck  and  wrists,  hanging  in  tassels;  silk  bandas  adorn  the 
head,  in  addition  to  two  eagle  tail  feathers  standing  from  a  heavy 
aigiet  of  hawk  feathers  at  the  back.  The  hair  is  done  up  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  knot.  The  white  cotton  trousers  are  tucked  in  the  leather 
h  ggings,  and  moccasins  are  worn.  The  hands  are  colored  pink,  and 
the  chin  is  painted  in  vertical  lines  in  the  same  color.  The  two  pu'mo¬ 
kiakianawe  on  the  other  side  are  dressed  in  similar  fashion,  one, 
however,  wearing  an  elaborate  buckskin  shirt  trimmed  with  fringes 
and  triple  rows  of  silver  buttons;  he  wears  no  banda.  Each  carries  a 
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wooden  hatchet  in  his  left  hand,  with  a  lock  of  horsehair  hanging  from 
the  end  of  the  handle  symbolic  of  a  scalp. 

The  pu'mokiakianawe  start  simultaneously  from  the  diagonal  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  plaza  in  couples,  the  women  alternating  with  the  pu'mo¬ 
kiakianawe  and  the  warriors.  The  women  extend  their  left  hands 
to  the  backs  of  the  men,  indicating  that  the  Navahos  have  fled.  In 
this  way  the  two  parties  reach  the  center  of  the  plaza  west  of  the 
scalp  pole.  On  meeting,  the  couples  from  the  southwest  corner  sep¬ 
arate,  allowing  the  others  to  pass  between  the  lines.  The  moment 
the}’  separate  the  men  transfer  their  war  clubs  and  hatchets  to  the 
right  hand,  and  the  women  use  their  right  hands  instead  of  their 
left,  indicating,  “Go,  Navahos;  the  Zunis  have  no  fear."  The  two 
parties  cross  to  the  opposite  sides,  and  after  going  just  outside  the 
plaza,  the  leaders  separate;  turning  outward,  and  pass  around  toward 
the  plaza,  and  return  to  it.  When  midway,  those  belonging  to  the 
northeastern  entrance  separate  into  two  tiles,  allowing  the  other 
couples  to  pass  between  them.  This  figure  is  repeated  four  times. 
The  last  time  an  innovation  occurs  which  causes  general  merriment 
among  the  mass  of  spectators.  Two  men  appear  just  behind  the 
dancers  from  the  southwest  covered  way,  as  United  States  troops 
after  the  Zunis,  one  wearing  high  boots,  light-blue  army  overcoat,  and 
black  felt  hat;  the  other,  blue  army  trousers,  fatigue  army  coat,  and 
gray  felt  hat.  The  first  carries  a  gun,  and  the  second  a  pick  and  a 
stick  of  wood.  The  two  remain  with  the  dancers  until  the  close  of  the 
dance. 

The  warriors  lead  in  the  next  figure.  They  start  out  in  couples 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  plaza  as  described,  but  soon  separate,  those 
from  the  southwest  corner  passing  up  the  west  and  east  sides  of  the 
plaza,  and  those  from  the  other  side  separating  and  passing  imme¬ 
diately  inside  the  lines  of  the  other  party.  On  reaching  the  middle  of 
the  plaza  the  left  hand  is  changed,  as  before,  for  the  right;  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  corners  the  separated  couples  come  together,  each  couple  pass¬ 
ing  down  between  the  lines  exactly  as  the  figure  is  danced  in  the 
Virginia  reel,  and  they  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  plaza.  This 
figure  is  repeated  four  times.  The  step  in  each  is  a  sort  of  quick  pace. 
As  soon  as  the  song  ceases  the  choirs  join  in  prayer,  which  grows 
louder  and  louder,  but  the  voices  are  never  raised  above  moderate 
tones. 

The  pu'mokiakianawe  are- scarcely  out  of  the  plaza  when  one  of  the 
governor’s  aids  cries  out  to  the  people  to  dance  around  the  scalp  pole, 
calling  for  some  one  to  bring  a  drum.  The  pottery  drum  is  never 
used  for  this  dance.  Twelve  young  men  are  soon  gathered  around 
the  pole,  the  drummer  standing  outside  the  small  circle,  which  rapidly 
increases  to  large  proportions.  The  step  is  slow  and  regular  as  they 
pass  from  left  to  right.  By  9  o’clock  at  night  concentric  circles  rill 
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the  plaza,  the  air  resounds  with  songs  and  war  whoops,  and  the 
excitement  is  great.  On  the  tenth  day  the  o'tailasho'nakwe  dance. 

n  the  eleventh  day  the  ha'shiya  dance  in  the  chamber  on  the  west 
side  ot  the  plaza,  and  afterwards  in  the  plaza  itself,  when  they  wear 

their  lieadf  ^  elaborate  dress  and  the  spread-eagle  tail  upon 

The  o'tulasho'nakwe  is  repeated  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  men  are 
dressed  elaborately.  The  leader  of  the  dance  carries  a  spear  having  a 
anclle  about  b  feet  long,  with  an  aigret  of  raven  plumes  and  a  single 
eagle  tail  feather  attached  where  the  spear  joins  the  handle.  All  who 
can  by  any  means  secure  a  gun  or  pistol  carry  it,  while  others  less 
fortunate  carry  hatchets  and  hammers.  The  girls  wear  black  gowns, 
white  blankets  bordered  in  red  and  blue,  white  buckskin  moccasins,  and 
leggings,  the  hair  being  done  up  in  the  usual  manner.  Both  men  and 
women  have  bead  necklaces  in  profusion.  This  dance  begins  before 
o  o  clock  m  the  afternoon,  in  the  house  of  the  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  and  the  dancers  afterward  form  a  square  before  his  house- 
then  they  begin  the  meander  figure,  advancing  almost  imperceptibly 
with  a  hop  step,  raising  the  foot  but  slightly  from  the  ground.  Only 
the  men  sing;  the  women  extend  their  arms  out  and  bent  slightly 
upward  from  the  elbow,  and  move  them  with  a  kind  of  shake  which 
seems  to  be  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  body.  The  men  now  and 
then,  at  the  proper  time  in  the  song,  gracefully  extend  the  right  arm 
as  they  sing  tor  the  enemy  to  be  destroyed.  There  is  one  variation  in 
this  dance.  All  turn  simultaneously  to  the  left,  and  as  they  do  so 
they  bend  the  left  side,  and  keeping  the  feet  close  together  move 
three  steps  sidewise  to  the  right,  emphasizing  each  step  with  the  voice 
this  w  varied  by  bending  to  the  right  and  taking  three  steps  to  the 
Jett  These  figures  are  repeated  as  they  proceed  through  the  village 
The  drummer  is  west  of  the  sixty-one  dancers,  who  present  a  most 
irilliant  picture.  As  they  enter  the  narrow  street  they  straighten  out 
in  sing  e  file,  passing  through  the  eastern  covered  way  to  the  Si'aa' 
te'wita,  the  sacred  dance  court,  and  thence  on  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  village,  dancing  for  a  time  before  the  house  of  the  Shi'wanni 
of  the  East,  who  lives  on  the  west  side  of  the  village,  where  they 
repeat  the  meander  figure;  they  then  pass  in  single  file  to  the  plaza 
beyond  where  they  dance.  Again  they  straighten  ou t  in  single  file  and 
enter  the  narrow  street  leading  to  the  western  covered  way;  thence 
to  the  large  plaza,  where  great  crowds  of  spectators  have  gathered 
including  about  fifty  equestrians. 

The  o'tailasho'nakwe  disperse  at  dusk,  and  the  pu'moklaklanawe 
come  by  the  northeast  and  southwest  entrances  to  the  plaza  The 
party  from  the  northeast  is  halfway  across  the  plaza  when  those 
from  the  opposite  side  appear.  They  advance  facing  each  other  in 
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two  lines,  fifty  in  eacli  line,  afterward  dancing  sidewise  across  the 
plaza.  This  party  is  hilarious,  and  the  song  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  previous  dance.  Men,  women,  and  children  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  form  the  motley  crowd.  All  the  men  carry  either  bows 
and  arrows,  guns,  or  pistols,  and  there  is  an  incessant  tiring,  which 
seems  to  delight  even  the  youngest  dancers,  who  never  flinch  at  the 
report  of  the  firearms.  After  crossing  the  plaza  they  pass  around  the 
scalp  pole,  forming  two  broken  opposing  circles  (the  drummer  keeping 
within  the  inner  circle),  and  dance  around  the  pole.  The  firearms 
and  clubs  are  brandished,  and  the  drumming  and  singing  never  cease 
during  the  dance.  A  number  of  dancers  leave  the  plaza  by  the  west¬ 
ern  covered  way  for  the  west  side  of  the  village,  where  one  of  their 
number  fires  a  gun  and  all  run  up  the  street  they  have  just  passed 
down,  fleeing,  as  they  say,  from  the  fire  of  the  Navaho;  and  they  are 
derided  by  the  spectators  for  being  cowards.  When  this  dance  is  over 
a  crier  calls  to  the  populace  to  come  close  around  the  pole  and  dance, 
and  there  is  a  scramble  for  places,  the  young  children  being  as  eager 
as  their  elders  to  be  first  at  the  pole.  The  circle  soon  grows  to  be 
very  large,  and  the  dance  continues  until  dawn. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  prepare  prayer  plumes  on  the  eleventh 
day  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi,  each  making 
four.  The  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir,  as  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  makes 
four  additional  offerings  to  the  Gods  of  War,  and  the  younger  brother 
Bow  priest  also  makes  four  to  these  gods.  The  sticks  of  all  these 
prayer  plumes  are  the  length  from  the  metacarpus  to  the  tip  of  the 
second  finger  and  taper  at  the  upper  end.  The  first  feather  is  attached 
about  2  inches  from  the  top.  When  the  plumes  are  to  project  abruptly 
from  the  side  of  the  plume  stick,  the  quill  ends  are  softened  by  placing 
them  in  the  mouth.  The  cotton  cord  which  binds  the  plumes  to  the  sticks 
is  fastened  in  a  buttonhole  loop.  The  black  paint  used  to  color  the 
sticks  offered  to  the  Gods  of  War  is  taken  from  an  archaic  cup  hol¬ 
lowed  out  of  a  piece  of  wood.  After  the  prayer  plumes  to  be  offered 
by  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  to  the  Gods  of  War  are 
completed,  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  rubs  the  lower  portion  of 
the  feathers  on  a  red  paint  stone,  the  dry  color  adhering  to  the  plumes. 
The  la'showawe  (plumes  attached  to  cotton  cord)  are  also  rubbed  with 
the  dry  color,  after  which  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  removes  an 
olive  shell  from  his  war  bracelet  and  hands  it  to  the  younger  brother, 
who  strings  it  on  his  la'showanne;  the  elder  brother,  removing  a 
second  shell,  attaches  it  to  the  cord  of  his  own  la'showanne,  and  each 
ties  his  la'showanne  to  the  topmost  plume  (an  eagle  tail  feather)  of  a 
prayer  plume.  All  the  plumes  used  are  from  male  birds. 

Upon  completion  of  the  prayer  plumes,  each  shi'wanni  wraps  his 
own  in  a  corn  husk,  tying  it  with  a  thread  of  yucca.  The  pe'kwin  (sun 
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priest)  uses  a  greater  variety  of  feathers  than  the  others,  for  he  adds  the 
plumes  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions  that  are  specially  associated  with 
his  office.  After  the  Kia'kwemosi  completes  his  prayer  plumes,  he 
adds  fresh  plumes  to  two  long-necked  gourds,  each  gourd  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  sprinkler  (a  reed  about  12  inches  long  and  i  inch  in  diam- 
eter).  Four  white  fluffy  eagle  plumes  are  attached  equidistant  around 
the  upper  edge  of  a  white  cotton  cord  netting,  which  covers  a  portion 
of  the  bulb  of  the  gourd,  and  a  la'showanne  of  the  same  plumes  is  tied 
near  the  upper  end  of  each  sprinkler.  These  jugs  are  afterward  placed 
on  the  meal  painting  in  the  chamber  of  the  A'pi“lashiwanni  and  are 
carried  in  a  later  ceremony  by  the  ‘kia'punakwe  (water-bearers  or 
sprinklers). 

The  wood  idols  of  the  Gods  of  War  are  completed  on  the  eleventh 
day.  U'yuyewi  is  made  by  the  aged  member  of  the  Deer  clan  (see 
plate  xix),  and  his  batons  and  games  are  made  at  the  same  time  and 
place  by  two  other  members  of  this  clan.  MaWlema  and  his  appoint¬ 
ments  are  uiade  by  three  members  of  the  Bear  clan  in  the  house  of  the 
man  who  carves  the  image/*  During  the  afternoon,  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  images,  the  warriors,  independently  of  one  another,  go 
to  the  two  houses  and  deposit  two  prayer  plumes  in  upright  position 
in  the  yucca  belt  around  each  image. 

At  sunset  the  maker  of  the  image  of  the  young’er  God  of  War, 
accompanied  by  two  members  of  his  clan  bearing  the  staffs  and  games 
of  MaWlema,  carries  the  image,  hidden  under  his  blanket,  To  the 
house  of  the  maker  of  U'yuyewi,  and  stands  it  on  the  floor  near  the 
north  end  of  the  room,  some  3  feet  south  of  the  other  image,  both 
effigies  facing  east.  Other  prayer  plumes  are  added,  and  finally  the 
idols  are  almost  wholly  obscured  by  the  plumes.  The  images  are 
guarded  until  midnight  by  men  of  the  two  clans,  appointed,  respect- 
i\  ely,  by  the  elder  and  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest,  when  they  with 
their  belongings  are  taken  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  warriors 
by  those  who  fashioned  them  and  the  men  designated  to  carry  the  para¬ 
phernalia.  They  are  received  separately  by  the  pe'kwin  (sun  priest) 
with  great  ceremony,  and  stood  beside  the  meal  painting,  previously 
made  by  him  on  the  tloor  in  the  west  end  of  the  room. 

The  idol  of  the  elder  God  of  \\  ar  is  stood  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  painting,  that  of  the  younger  on  the  southwest  corner,  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  each  idol  being  placed  by  its  side  and  just  behind  it.  Six 
plume  wands  in  clay  holders  extend  in  line  before  each  image.  The 
two  nearest  the  image  of  U'yuyewi  have  their  sticks  colored  red,  and 
are  offerings  to  the  Gods  of  War  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  world; 

"These  images  are  madeonly  a.t  the  timeof  initiation  and  at  the  winter  solstice.  It  is  stated  in  the 
winter  solstice  ceremonies  that  wood  of  a  pine  tree  struck  by  lightning  is  selected  for  the  former 
occasion,  and  cottonwood  is  used  on  the  latter,  to  bring  rain. 
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the  other  four  are  colored  black,  and  are  offered  to  the  deceased  war¬ 
riors  for  rains.  Those  before  Ma*sai'lema  have  their  sticks  colored 
for  the  six  regions,  the  one  nearest  the  image  being  yellow,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  blue,  then  red,  white,  all  color,  and  black,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  enemies  of  the  six  regions. 

Three  po'nepoyanne,0  two  belonging  to  the  A'pi“lashiwanni  and  one 
to  the  priest  of  tsu'thlan,na,1''  are  bound  together  at  the  base  with  red 
flannel  and  stood  on  the  meal  line,  extending  from  the  cloud  symbol, 
and  the  ‘su'Tilan'na  is  placed  near  it  on  the  line.  The  et'tone  of  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  covered  in  its  blanket  of  native  cotton  and  wrapped  with 
strings  of  precious  beads,  is  deposited  on  the  meal  painting,  with  the  two 
gourd  jugs  of  the  ‘kia'pimakwe  each  side  of  it,  and  a  line  of  mi'wachi 
along  the  back  of  the  cloud  symbol. 

An  all-night  ceremonial  is  held  in  the  chamber,  when  the  epic  songs 
of  the  Gods  of  War  are  sung,  and  at  sunrise  the  pa'mosona  removes 
the  divided  scalp  from  its  elevated  position  in  the  plaza  and  attaches 
it  to  a  pole  about  8  feet  high,  planting  it  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  plaza.  A  meal  painting  similar  to  the  one  in  the  ceremonial  cham¬ 
ber  is  supposed  to  be  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza  at  sunrise, 
but  on  the  occasion  observed  the  pe'kwin  did  not  complete  it  until  half 
past  8  o’clock.  The  painting  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  is  in  the  west 
end  of  the  room. 

Bjr  9  o’clock  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  except  the  pe'kwin,  and 
elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  are  assembled  in  the  ceremonial 
chamber,  the  A'shiwanni  sitting  on  a  ledge  in  line  behind  the  meal 
painting,  between  the  two  ‘kia'pimakwe,  who  are  supposed  to  be  vir¬ 
gins.  The  A'shiwanni  are  dressed  in  pure  white,  but  the  ‘kia'punakwe 
are  elaborately  attired,  each  wearing  an  embroidered  kilt  fastened  at 
the  right  side  with  an  embroidered  sash  which  is  also  tied  at  the 
right  side.  One  wears  a  native  blue  knit  shirt  over  that  of  white  cot¬ 
ton,  and  both  are  adorned  with  corals,  ko'hakwa  (white  shell),  and  tur¬ 
quoise  beads  in  profusion.  The  hair  is  done  up  in  the  conventional 
knot,  with  a  red  silk  banda  round  the  head;  a  white  fluffy  eagle  plume 
is  attached  to  the  scalp  lock,  and  dance  moccasins  are  worn.  A  line 
of  micaceous  hematite  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  crosses  the 
nose  and  extends  under  each  eye.  The  victor  and  his  elder  brother  wear 

a  The  po'nepoyanne  of  the  Bow  priesthood  consists  of  an  ear  of  corn  surrounded  by  reeds,  six  are 
colored,  each  fora  region  and  are  filled  with  grains  of  corn  of  the  six  colors  and  other  seeds.  The 
remainder  of  the  reeds  contain  native  tobacco.  The  reeds  are  obscured  by  a  pyramid  of  eagle  plumes 
(which  must  have  been  dropped  by  the  eagle  in  his  flight,  not  plucked)  and  the  base  is  covered 
with  cotton  cloth  wrapped  with  cotton  cord  to  which  shells  and  precious  beads  are  strung.  The 
keeper  of  the  two  po'nepoyannS  belonging  to  the  A'pifdashiwanni  is  designated  the  priest  of  the 
pa'ettowe  (pa  from  A'pachu,  Navaho).  One  of  these  fetishes  is  carried  to  battle;  the  other  remains 
at  home. 

'■The  'Sicilian 'na  is  a  large  shell  most  precious  to  the  Zuiiis.  Not  only  its  keeper,  who  bears  the 
title  of  priest  of  the  tsu'thlan/na,  but  his  vice,  must  be  of  the  Badger  clan,  because  this  shell  was 
originally  the  property  of  a  member  of  this  clan.  The  occasion  must  always  be  eminently  worthy  of 
the  presence  of  the  great  shell.  The  songs  of  the  ‘su'<hlan'na  are  very  old,  and  known  only  to  four 
men  of  the  Badger  clan. 
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velvet  trousers,  a  white  cotton  shirt  with  a  native  blue  woven  shirt  over 
b,  red-brown  moccasins;  the  hair  is  done  up  as  usual.  Their  toilets 
are  made  at  their  homes,  and  after  coming  to  the  ceremonial  cham¬ 
ber  each  has  a  large  white  buckskin  doubled  and  tied  at  the  throat, 
hanging  over  the  shoulders  and  caught  at  the  waist  by  an  embroid¬ 
ered  sash  looped  at  the  right  side.  They  wear  turquoise  earrings  and 
elaborate  necklaces.  When  they  are  thus  attired,  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  empties  a  handful  of  meal  into  the  belts  of  the  victor  and 
his  elder  brother,  which  they  carry  to  the  makers  of  the  two  idols,  the 
victor  giving  his  meal  to  the  man  of  the  Bear  clan  and  the  elder 
brother  giving  his  to  the  man  of  the  Deer  clan.  They  return  at 
once  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  when  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
anoints  their  faces  with  a  paste  made  of  the  fat  of  the  prey  animals 
of  the  six  regions  and  the  rattlesnake/'  The  ‘kia'punakwe  rub  a  red 
pigment  on  the  faces  of  the  warriors  and  afterward  apply  micaceous 
hematite  over  the  nose  and  upper  portion  of  the  cheeks  and  stipple 
it  on  the  eyelids.  Each  warrior  smokes  until  his  turn  comes  to  be 
decorated,  all  appearing  to  be  in  the  happiest  mood. 

The  pe'kwin  returns  to  the  chamber  of  the  Bow  priesthood  at  this 
time  and  stands  with  his  red  blanket  wrapped  around  him  (he  is  dressed 
in  white  like  the  other  A'shiwanni).  The  victor  takes  his  seat  facing 
east,  on  a  chair  placed  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  about  5  feet 
before  the  cloud  symbol.  Leaning  back  in  his  chair  he  extends  his 
feet  with  an  air  as  though  he  intends  to  make  himself  as  comfortable 
as  possible  for  the  ordeal.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  now  places  a 
cloth  iiiound  him,  barber  fashion,  and  stands  behind  the  chair,  pressing 
both  hands  on  the  victor’s  forehead,  while  the  pe'kwin,  who  is  provided 
with  a  small  black  and  highly  polished  archaic  pottery  vase  and  an  old 
medicine  bag  (the  vase  is  supposed  to  contain  a  black  paint  brought 
fiom  the  undermost  world;  the  bag  contains  corn  pollen),  prepares 
to  paint  the  face.  He  dips  a  stick  of  yucca  needle  into  the  paint  pot 
and  proceeds  to  color  the  lower  portion  of  the  face,  the  dividing  line 
passing  under  the  nose  and  across  the  cheeks.  He  afterward  applies 
corn  pollen  to  the  upper  portion  by  stippling  with  a  mop  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton.  A  corn  husk  is  laid  over  the  black  portion  during  this  process 
to  protect  it  from  the  pollen.  When  the  coloring  of  the  victor’s  face 
is  completed,  he  rises  and  his  elder  brother  takes  his  seat  for  the  same 
operation,  during  which  time  the  victor  stands  north  of  the  chair  and 
slightly  before  it,  wearing  the  gravest  expression  possible.  When  the 
pe'kwin  has  finished  with  the  elder  brother,  the  victor  again  takes  the 
seat  and  the  warrior  of  the  Ant  fraternity  covers  the  chin,  upper  lip, 
end  of  nose,  and  forehead  with  eagle  down,  and  a  wreath  of  the  same' 

aThe  Bow  priesthood  are  the  only  Zuflis  who  kill  the  rattlesnake.  The  rattle  is  an  amulet  worn  as 
a  protection  from  the  enemy,  and  the  fat  or  oil  of  the  snake  is  rubbed  on  the  face,  that  the  enemy 
may  fear  the  one  using  this  grease  as  he  fears  the  snake. 
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held  in  place  by  a  paste  of  kaolin,  is  fashioned  around  the  crown  of 
the  head.  The  whole  decoration  symbolizes  “the  heart  must  be  pure 
that  the  prayers  breathed  into  the  plume  offerings  may  be  wafted  to 
the  deceased  A'shiwanni  that  they  may  send  much  rain.”  The  black 
on  the  chin  denotes  heavy  rain  clouds;  the  pollen,  all  vegetation,  and 
the  down,  lighter  clouds.  The  circle  of  down  on  the  head  symbol¬ 
izes  the  clouds  of  the  world.  After  the  eagle-down  decoration  the 
pe'kwin  places  in  the  mouth  of  each  an  arrow  point,  which  may  not 
be  removed  until  sunset.  A  deerskin  hood  (see  plate  lx),  with  the 
plume  wand  of  the  A'pTdashiwanni  attached  to  the  crown,  is  worn. 
The  victor  and  his  elder  brother  are  now  in  full  attire,  including  the 
war  pouch  placed  over  the  shoulder  and  the  bow  wristlet.  The  war 
club  and  the  quiver  with  bow  and  arrows  complete  the  toilet.  The 
elder  brother  Bow  priest  is  careful  to  examine  each  quiver  to  see  that 
it  contains  the  full  number  of  arrows,  one  for  each  of  the  six  regions. 
The  victor  and  his  elder  brother  take  their  prayer  plumes  from  the 
meal  painting,  and  afterward  all  of  the  prayer  plumes  are  removed  by 
their  owners,  each  warrior  having  deposited  two. 

By  this  time  the  makers  of  the  idols  of  U'yuyewi  and  Ma*sai'lema 
arrive,  and  the  chatting  and  laughing  of  the  warriors  at  once  cease 
and  not  a  word  is  spoken  after  the  two  men  enter  the  chamber.  The 
warriors  take  position,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  the 
Ah'shiwanni  remain  at  the  west  end,  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
stands  south  of  the  painting  and  before  it,  whirling  the  rhombus  and 
calling  for  rains.  When  the  whirling  of  the  rhombus  ceases  the  pe'kwin 
returns  the  mi'wachi,0  which  have  embellished  the  painting,  to  their 
individual  owners.  The  et'tone  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  the  large 
shell  are  placed  in  two  baskets  lined  with  raw  cotton,  and  the  other 
fetishes  are  divided  among  certain  warriors.  The  pe'kwin  removes 
all  the  objects  from  the  north  side  of  the  painting  systematically, 
handing  the  image  of  U'yuyewi  to  the  elder  brother  and  the  para¬ 
phernalia  to  the  appropriate  parties.  The  objects  are  now  removed 
from  the  south  side,  the  image  of  Ma'sai'lema  being  handed  to  the  victor 
and  the  paraphernalia  to  others.  All  leave  the  chamber  and  proceed 
to  te'wita  Tdan'na  in  couples.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  leads, 
whirling  the  rhombus,  with  the  pe'kwin  by  his  side;  the  other  A'shi¬ 
wanni  follow,  and  after  them  a  man  of  the  Deer  clan;  the  elder  brother 
to  the  victor,  with  a  warrior  to  his  left,  comes  next;  two  couples  fol¬ 
low,  and  then  the  victor,  with  a  warrior  to  liis  left,  and  preceded  by  a 
man  of  the  Bear  clan.  The  bearers  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Gods 
are  near  the  end  of  the  procession. 

Upon  reaching  the  plaza  all  but  the  A'shiwanni  form  into  single  hie 
and  dance,  after  which  the  objects  are  placed  on  the  meal  painting  in 
the  plaza.  The  image  of  U'yuyewi  is  stood  on  the  east  side  and  that 


a  See  p.  416. 
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the“hambeera  Th  *»  they  were  0,1  the  »loud  symbol  i„ 

P  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  the  elder  brother  of 
the  victor  stand  east  of  the  cloud  symbol,  while  the  victor  and  the 

younger  brother  Bow  priest  stand  west  of  it,  and  the  wandors  sit  in 

0,1  eafch  *lde  of  the  Painting.  The  objects  are  guarded  by  two 

Vpi-H  dii  Mg  Wlth  IO!,gr  Spears  at  the  south  of  the  painting  the 
Ap,  lashiwanm  except  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests 

«xx.T’  b,'°thel'’  •**•*  turns  at  the  post  (see  plate 

n  ZZlTiT  *T*d  °"  eacl“  skle  of  plaza  to  furnish 
nusic  foi  the  hashiya,  who  are  dressed  as  on  the  previous  day  a 

nun, hur  of  girls  be, „g  i„  the  two  chambers  to  take  their  turns  In  the 

lance,  The  pa'mosono'‘kia  leads  the  ha'shlya  from  the  ceremonial 

house  of  the  priest  of  the  Whlan'na  to  tin.  east  side  of  the  Za 

and  stands  north  of  them  while  they  dance  (see  plate  cxxxv)  and  tin 

vice  pa  mosono  .kia  ends  the  lia'shiya  from  the  chamber  on ’the  west 

!  *  he,P.aza  and  these  Prls  ^nce  on  this  side  of  the  plaza  The 

pa  mosono  kia  and  vice  each  carry  a  fanciful  hunch  of  grass  (colored 
,  ed  with  dry  pigment  and  arranged  by  the  warriors  (see  plate  cxTxZ 
which  ,s  waved  around  the  bead  four  times,  from  left  to  right  The 

fZTfw  l I  deposited  at  Shop'*hl„a  yal'lakwi  (a  shrine  to  the 
Gods  of  A  ar  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village) 

After  the  first  dance  of  the  ha'shiya  the  pn'mokiaklanawe,  equipped 
w  t h  ,  ifies,  pistols,  clubs,  and  hows  and  arrows,  coming  by  the  nin  th 
east  entrance  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  te'wita  -hlan'na  The Z- 
,  ’  d  by,  warriors,  appear  in  opposing  lines,  preceded  In  a 

heTZZh  eTa,ittleOflt0O™Sida-  d’wo  women  dance  between 

he  laza  bv  Z  Z'Z  “  Sti"danci"*’  »  set  approaches 

thi  cl  3  ri,  &°uthwest  ct>vered  way.  Males  of  all  ages  are  in 

itiolZZ  ti  10Se  "0t  .SO  fortunate  «  to  firearms  carry  clubs, 
Hr,  ’  V '  le  party  tro,n  the  northeast  entrance  closes  its  dance 
'  n  ciowds  around  the  meal  painting  to  pray  the  other  mrtv 

Zm^pltZ  ^  t.t^danceZZriZ 

rdl'TlZr  t0  .1,erSOI,ate  tlle  Sha'liiko,  giant  couriers  to  the 
Zied  bv  two  w  COmm?  yeai'  T  l,lake  appearance,  aeeon,-. 

I  }  wo  warriors  designated  to  lead  them  to  the  plaza  Each 

one  who  is  to  personate  a  Shadfiko  carries  a  spruce  bough.  After  the 

t'od  f  "b  '  18  °r  gl'eat  rains’  that  the  earth  may  he  bountiful  with 
ood  for  man  and  game,  they  group  before  the  painting  and  pray  and 

6,1  e  p  aifa-  The  puhnokiakianawe  now  return.  They  dance 

the  imno'-  “yUg  °Ut  the  day’  their  1111,11  her  increasing  each  time  until 
the  opposing  lines  are  quadrupled  and  the  air  is  dense  with  arrows 

and  rings  ot  the  war  whoop.  After  each  dance  the  dancers  gather 
Natk!nirMu7eum.ndebted  ^  **  pa'moson*  for  securinK  ^ese  specimens,  which  are  now  in  the 
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before  the  meal  painting  to  sprinkle  meal  and  pray.  The  ha'shiya 
dance  on,  apparently  oblivious  to  all  that  is  going  on  around  them, 
and  there  is  no  attempt  at  harmony  between  the  drums  and  the  songs 
of  the  pu'panakwe  and  those  accompanying  the  other  dancers. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  the  plaza  is  free  for  a  time 
from  dancers,  except  the  ha'shiya.  At  this  time  the  priest  of  the 
‘su'Tlan'na  stoops  immediately  before  the  meal  painting  and  four 
buckskins  are  thrown  over  him,  and  thus  secluded  from  view  he  blows 
the  great  shell  for  rains  and  good  hearts  of  the  people.  At  the  same 
time  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  stands  east  of  the  painting  and  the 
younger  brother  Bow  priest  west  of  it,  each  whirling  a  rhombus  for 
the  clouds  to  gather.  After  the  ceremony  with  the  shell  the  drummers 
of  the  pu'mokiakianawe  and  dancers  reappear  in  the  plaza;  those 
coming  from  the  northeastern  entrance  are  accompanied  by  the  elder 
brother  to  the  victor,  and  those  from  the  southwestern  by  the  victor. 
The  victor  and  elder  brother  each  carry  on  their  heads  a  basket  tray 
of  red  he'we  (wafer  bread),  such  as  is  offered  to  the  deceased  enenry. 
As  they  run  in  and  out  of  the  line  of  dancers,  each  followed  by  two 
women,  they  cry :  “  We  are  anxious  to  meet  the  Navaho  who  comes.” 
When  the  baskets  of  bread  fall  to  the  ground  it  is  indicative  of  the 
killing  of  the  foe,  and  they  exclaim:  “  We  have  destroyed  the  Navaho.” 
The  pa'mosona  and  vice  hasten  to  gather  up  the  bread  into  the  bas¬ 
kets,  every  scrap  being  picked  from  the  ground,  and  as  the  dancers 
pass  they  catch  at  the  bread  with  their  mouths.  The  baskets  of  bread 
are  afterward  placed  by  the  scalp  pole,  which  is  now  near  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  plaza  and  not  over  8  feet  high.  After  dropping 
the  trays  of  bread,  the  victor  and  his  elder  brother  return  to  their 
positions  by  the  cloud  symbol.  Though  the  noise  of  the  four  drums, 
with  the  singing  and  the  war  whoop,  is  distracting  to  one  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  the  members  of  the  Bow  do  not  grow  weary  of  the  noise 
or  of  beating  time  to  the  drums  with  their  war  clubs  and  arrows. 

The  nightly  dancing  around  the  scalp  pole  arouses  these  people,  but 
the  dances  on  the  closing  day  of  the  ceremonial  lire  them  to  the 
extreme.  Infants  observe  these  ceremonies  without  the  slightest  fear, 
while  the  mothers’  interest  is  intense.  The  ha'shiya  continue  to  dance. 
At  intervals  a  warrior  steps  before  the  cloud  symbol,  and  waving  one 
or  more  arrows  four  times  from  right  to  left  over  the  painting,  throws 
them  toward  the  pu'panakwe  grouped  on  the  west  side,  when  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  choir  from  one  side  or  the  other  comes  forward,  and  lifting 
the  arrows  waves  them  four  times  from  left  to  right  over  the  cloud 
symbol  and  carries  them  to  his  seat.  Gifts  of  calico  and  other  things 
are  now  thrown  by  the  warriors,  their  relatives,  and  friends.  Some 
of  these  gifts  are  rather  costly,  one  being  an  imported  shawl  worth 
several  dollars.  The  love  of  display  and  the  desire  to  exceed  one’s 
neighbors  are  not  confined  to  enlightened  people.  As  each  gift  is 
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eauobt  it  is  waved  over  the  meal  painting  from  left  to  right.  The 
gifts  are  divided  among  the  ha'shiya,  after  they  cease  dancing  by  the 
men  who  receive  them,  amid  cheers  from  the  populace.  A  warrior 
havmg  left  the  plaza  to  add  to  the  warmth  of  his  clothing,  presents  an 
incongruous  spectacle  on  his  return,  clad  in  a  well-worn  Prince  Albert 
coat  a,„l  black  cloth  trousers,  with  .  war  pouch  over  his  Z.Ider  a 
buckskin  skullcap  on  bis  head,  and  carrying  his  war  club. 

ome  time  before  sunset  two  files  of  women,  sixteen  in  each  file 

Plaza  '"The""  a  n  7  ibaSkGt  °f  f0°d  Up°n  her  head>  come  to  the 
J  ,  '  ,  .  •.  Weai  )lack  dresses  Wlth  blue  embroidery,  black  blankets 

kite  buck, skm  moccasins  with  black  soles,  and  the  silver  beads  and 
bangle,,  which  are  never  omitted  in  ceremonies.  Great  pride  is  felt 
>y  the  women  in  their  appearance  when  they  carry  food  for  ceremo- 
n.al  purposes  no  matter  what  the  ceremony  may  be.  One  tile  led  bv 
he  elder  brother  to  the  victor,  approaches  by  the  northeast  entrance- 
he  other  hie,  led  by  the  victor,  reaches  the  plaza  by  the  southwest 
y3  .  Ihe  former  deposit  their  bowls  and  baskets  on  the  ground 
about  the  pu  panakwe  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza;  the  others  deposit 
en>  about  the  pu'panakwe  on  the  west  side.  The  drummer  of 
pu  panakwe  on  the  east  side  prays  with  the  elder  brother,  and  the  one 
on  the  west  side  prays  with  the  victor.  Afterward  the  drummer  clasps 
the  hands  of  each  woman  of  his  side  and  prays.  At  the  close  of  the 
prayrn,  he  moves  his  hands  (still  holding  hers)  three  or  four  times 

, ,  !Ue  hei  Jips!  t.hat  she  ln:‘.v  draw  from  him  the  sacred  breath,  or  all 
that  is  good  of  him.  The  women  depart  as  they  come,  followed  by 
the  elder  brother  and  the  victor. 

Many  of  the  bowls  of  food  from  each  side  are  placed  near  the  meal 
painting  by  the  pa'mosona  and  his  vice,  for  the  A'shiwanni  and  war- 
iiois.  The  food  in  the  remaining  vessels  is  consumed  bv  the  pu'pa- 
nakwe,  the  pa'mosona  and  pa'mosono'‘kia  eating  with  those  on  the  east 
side,  while  the  vice  pa'mosona  and  vice  pa'mosono'Tia  eat  with  the 
pu  panakwe  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza.  Before  any  food  is  taken 
hy  the  pu  panakwe  the  drummer  puffs  smoke  from  his  cigarette  over 
the  hooped  drumstick,  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  drum,  and  prays- 
and  the  pa  mosona  deposits  food  from  the  collation  in  the  basket 
containing  the  red  he'we  to  the  north  side  of  the  scalp  pole,  and  the 
wee  pa  mosona  places  food  in  the  basket  to  the  south  side.  Food  is 
also  gathered  from  the  bowls  and  baskets  on  the  east  side  of  the  meal 
painting  and  placed  in  the  basket  to  the  north,  and  from  those  on  the 
west  side  and  placed  in  that  to  the  south  of  the  scalp  pole. 

After  the  return  of  the  victor  and  the  elder  brother  to  the  plaza  they 
stand  west  of  the  meal  painting,  facing  east,  and  the  pe'kwin  removes 
the  arrows  from  their  mouths;  and  the  elder  brother  to  the  victor 
passing  before  the  cloud  symbol,  returns  to  his  place  on  the  east  side 
behind  the  painting.  These  two,  who  have  not  eaten  or  drunk  during 
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the  dii}’,  now  do  full  justice  to  the  feast.  After  the  A'shiwanni  and 
warriors  have  satisfied  their  appetites,  the  populace  is  allowed  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  remaining-  food,  and  the  pu'panakwe  also  distribute  what 
is  left  of  their  feast.  After  the  repast  the  ha'shiya  resume  dancing, 
and  the  pu'mokiakianawe  soon  appear  through  the  northeast  entrance, 
the  men  wearing  every  variety  of  costume.  Many  of  the  women  carry 
an  arrow.  As  they  pass  by  the  food  left  in  the  bowls  they  grab  it  and 
eat  it  as  they  proceed. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  participators  in  this  extended  ceremo¬ 
nial  are  weary,  their  energy  and  interest  appearing  as  keen  as  on  the 
first  day.  As  sunset  approaches,  the  pe'kwin,  accompanied  by  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  whirling  the  rhombus,  and  the  two  ‘kia'punakwe 
visit  He' patina  (see  plate  xl),  departing  through  the  southwest  covered 
way,  to  deposit  the  jugs  of  water  and  the  prayer  plumes,  which  they 
take  from  the  cloud  symbol.  The  party  returns  within  thirty  minutes. 
The  ha'shiya  continue  to  dance,  and  as  each  set  begin  they  bend  the 
knees  to  the  slow,  soft  music  of  the  choir,  but  after  a  minute  or  two 
the  song  becomes  louder  and  more  rapid,  and  the  dancing  begins  in 
earnest.  The  pa'mosono'dvia  and  her  vice  each  wears  a  mi'ha  instead 
of  their  blanket  wraps,  and  a  white  fluffy  eagle  plume  is  tied  to  the 
forelock.  They  receive  bits  of  cedar  bark  from  the  pa'mosona  and  his 
vice.  At  this  time  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  sprinkle  the  meal 
painting  and  objects  about  it  with  meal.  The  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  stoops  behind  the  image  of  U'yuyewi  and  the  younger  brother 
Bow  priest  stoops  behind  that  of  Matsai'lema,  each  placing  liis  hands 
on  the  idol  before  him.  A  warrior  holds  the  po'nepoyanne,  and  the 
other  fetishes  are  held  by  the  pe'kwin  and  others.  The  idols  and 
fetishes  are  not  lifted  from  the  ground,  but  gently  rocked  upon  it 
from  right  to  left.  The  two  guardsmen  at  their  posts  move  their 
spears  in  the  same  manner  until  sunset.  The  dancing  on  each  side 
of  the  te'wita  ceases  at  sunset,  and  the  pa'mosono''kia,  her  vice,  and 
others  expectorate  on  cedar  bark  and  wave  it  with  their  left  hands 
around  their  heads  for  physical  purification. 

The  idols  and  their  paraphernalia  are  now  removed  from  the  painting 
by  the  pe'kwin  and  returned  to  the  parties  who  brought  them  to  the 
plaza.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  four  other  warriors  form  a 
group  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  by  an  ancient  pottery  drum  which 
contains  a  cream-colored  decorated  archaic  vase  filled  with  water  and 
seeds.  A  circle,  comprising  the  victor  and  his  elder  brother,  who 
carry  the' effigies,  the  other  A'pi“lashiwanni,  the  first  body  of  A'shi¬ 
wanni,  and  women,  is  formed  around  the  group.  The  hands  are  not 
held,  but  the,  women  catch  hold  of  the  men’s  blankets. 

It  is  asserted  that  at  the  original  ceremonial  at  Han'fiplnkia  a  son  of 
the  drummer,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Coyote  clan,  held  the  scalps, 
and  that  upon  his  father’s  death  he  took  his  place  as  drummer,  the 
father  having  taught  him  the  songs,  and  another  man  of  the  Coyote 
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clan  held  the  scalps;  and  since  that  time  the  holder  of  the  scalps  in 
h,s  dramatization  is  either  of  the  Coyote  clan  or  a  child  of  the  clan  « 
the  scalp  holder  continuing  to  take  the  place  of  the  deceased  drummer 
t  he  songs  accompanying  this  dance  afe  supposed  to  he  the  same  as 

n1<.l"!V-Un'i  at  the  tlme  fche  seven  beings  appeared  from  the  earth  at 
-tian  lipinkia  by  the  commands  of  the  Gods  of  War.6 

I  he  following  persons  compose  the  circle,  each  man’s  aunt  on  the 
paternal  side,  or  the  next  nearest  female  relative  on  that  side,  being  to 
ins  left,  the  aunt  is  referred  to  as  elder  sister.  i 

Sb.Avanm  ,,f  the  North,  Dogwood  clan;  paternal  clan,  Coyote.  Elder  sister,  Coyote 
Shhwanni  of  the  West,  Dogwood  clan;  paternal  clan,  Corn.  Elder  sister  Corn  clan 

Va"'cW  SO,,U’'  Cl“;  EMeTS^Turtey 

Shi'wanni  of  the  East  Eagle  clan;  paternal  clan,  Sun.  Elder  sister,  Sun  clan 

Bear  cirr  Zenith’  D°gW°°d  ^  patemal  daD’  Bear‘  Elder  ^ter, 

Pi  lest  of  the  W'hlan'na,  Badger  clan;  paternal  clan,  Dogwood,  Elder  sister,  Doo-- 
wood  clan.  ’  ° 

Associate  priest  of  Whlanffia,  Dogwood  clan;  paternal  clan,  Badger.  Elder  sister 
Badger  clan.  ’ 

Priest  °f  Pa^Ptong,  Badger  clan;  paternal  clan,  Sand-hill  crane.  Elder  sister  Sand¬ 
hill  crane  clan. 

^ 1Ce  pnf"St  °J  P^t'tong,  Badger  clan;  paternal  clan,  Sand-hill  crane.  Elder  sister 
Sand-hill  crane  clan.  ’ 

Warrior,  Sand-hill  crane  clan;  paternal  clan,  Badger.  Elder  sister,  Badger  clan 
nor  personating  elder  brother  to  victor  (holding  the  effigy  of  U'yuyewi)  Dog- 
w„  .  •  C  a";  paternal  clan’  Sand-hill  crane.  Elder  sister,  Sand-hill  crane. 

‘  ln°r’  ','r  c  an;  Paternai  clan,  Dogwood  (carries  paraphernalia  of  U'yuvewi) 
Elder  sister,  Dogwood  clan. 

Victor  (holding  the  effigy  of  Ma‘saPlema),  Turkey  clan;  paternal  clan,  Eagle.  Elder 
sister,  Eagle  clan.  6 

Warrior,  Dogwood  clan;  paternal  clan,  Eagle  (carries  paraphernalia  of  MaWlema) 
Elder  sister,  Eagle  clan. 

Varnor,  Sand-hill  crane  clan;  paternal  clan,  Corn.  Elder  sister,  Corn  clan 
Warrior,  Tobacco  clan;  paternal  clan,  Badger.  Elder  sister,  Badger  clan 
Warrior,  Eagle  clan;  paternal  clan,  Dogwood.  Elder  sister,  Dogwood  clan 
Warrior,  Bear  clan;  paternal  clan,  Badger.  Elder  sister,  Badger  clan. 

arrior,  Corn  clan;  paternal  clan,  Dogwood.  Elder  sister,  Dogwood  clan 
W  arrior,  Badger  clan;  paternal  clan,  Sun.  Elder  sister,  Sun  clan. 

The  circle  dance  continues  far  into  the  gloaming,  until  all  the  songs 
given  >y  the  Divine  Ones  at  Han'dipinkia,  which  are  among  the  most 
melodious  the  writer  has  heard,  are  sung.  The  step  is  slow,  from  left 
to  right,  in  perfect  unison  with  the  song,  and  the  change  from  the 
hilarious  songs  and  dances  of  the  day  to  this  quiet,  peaceful,  dignified 
ceremony  is  most  impressive.  When  the  dance  ceases  all  disperse  in 
perfect  quiet;  not  a  word  is  spoken. 

a  See  List  of  Clans. 

»  Seep.  36. 

^■ss.’ssr.si’ssirr^r  - — - * — -  - — 
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The  idols  are  carried  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  the  warriors 
spend  the  night  singing,  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  being  present. 
The  scalp  is  removed  from  the  pole  for  the  last  time  by  the  pa'mo- 
sona,  and  at  midnight  he  and  his  assistant,  accompanied  by  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  and  four  other  warriors,  fully  equipped,  place  the 
scalps  in  the  pottery  vase  in  the  scalp  house.  Cigarettes  colored  red 
and  red  bread  are  also  deposited  at  the  scalp  house  as  offerings  to  the 
deceased  Navahos.  The  bread  is  made  by  the  i'tatononakwe  out  of 
meal  and  water,  and  is  colored  with  a  red  mineral.  The  batter  is  made 
with  the  left  hand  and  put  upon  a  baking  stone  with  the  same  hand. 
To  do  so,  they  say,  is  awkward, -but  the  hand  which  is  used  to  prepare 
their  own  food  must  not  be  used  for  making  this  bread.  The  stone 
upon  which  it  is  baked  is  at  once  destroyed.  Partly  smoked  cigarettes 
and  plume  offerings  are  deposited  at  Shop'fiilua  yal'lakwi. 

At  daylight  the  victor  and  his  elder  brother,  each  accompanied  by  a 
warrior  who  assists  in  carrying  the  paraphernalia,  proceed  to  deposit 
the  idols  at  their  i-espective  shrines.  That  of  U'yuyewi  is  deposited  at 
Te'wan  ko'han  o'nan  pa'nina;  that  of  Matsai'lema  at  Shi'akia  yal'lanne. 
“  In  the  olden  time,  the  Sun  Father  designated  the  country  north  of 
the  road  of  day  to  U'yuyewi  and  that  south  of  it  to  Matsai'lema,”  and 
images  of  these  gods  are  accordingly  placed  at  the  shrines  after  the 
scalp  ceremonial.  The  shrines  at  which  the  idols  are  placed  are  as 
follows: 

ROAD  OF  DAY 

North  South 

To'wa  yal'lanne. 

Corn  mountain. 

Shi'akia  yal'lanne. 

Stone  sharpener  mountain. 

O'pompia®  yal'lanne. 

Sack  of  meal  hanging  mountain. 

Ke'ya  yal'lanne. 

Whitewash  mountain. 

No'ponuU  yal'lanne. 

Pace  mountain. 

U'hanac  yal'lanne. 

Wool  moun  tain . 

After  a  scalp  ceremonial,  these  shrines,  beginning  with  Te'wan 
ko'han  o'nan  pa'nina  and  Shi'akia,  are  taken  in  rotation,  the  idol  of 

n  O  from  owe,  flour  (wheat  or  corn) ;  pom'pia,  hanging.  “  Two  girls  from  Shun'te'klaya  were  gath¬ 
ering  grasses  to  make  baskets  to  hold  prayer  plumes,  when  they  met  the  elder  God  of  War.  He  invited 
them  to  his  house  on  the  mountain  top.  Here  they  saw  a  diminutive  sack  of  flour  hanging  from  a 
tree,  and  great  was  their  surprise  when  they  observed  the  grandmother  of  the  gods  make  bread  from 
the  flour  in  the  sack.  Alt  hough  the  woman  took  but  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  flour,  she  made  a 
great  basket  of  bread  from  it.” 

b  So  named  because  “  the  face  and  head  of  Ko'loowisi  (Plumed  Serpent)  were  seen  above  the  waters 
at  this  point  by  the  A'shiwi,  who  were  on  To'wa  yal'lanne  to  escape  the  great  flood.” 

e  “  The  Godsof  War  killed  many  mountain  sheep  on  this  monntain,  and  the  grandmother,  in  sweep¬ 
ing  the  wool  of  the  sheep  from  the  house,  swept  it  down  the  mountain  side  until  it  was  quite  covered 
with  wool.” 


Te'wan  ko'han  o'nan  pa'nina. 

Day  white  road  descending. 

tHla'  kia'hlona  o'nan  pa'nina. 

Name  of  a  tree  road  descending. 

TUa'wuPhlia  yal'lanne. 

Eagle’s  nest  mountain. 

Kwll'li  yal'lanne. 

Twin  mountain. 
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the  elder  God  of  War  being-  placed  north  of  the  road  of  day,  and  that 
of  the  younger  God  of  War  south  of  it.  The  image  is  set  up  and 
the  prayer  plumes  are  planted  in  a  row  on  each  side  at  right  angles 
with  the  image,  and  the  paraphernalia  are  arranged  much  as  they 
were  in  the  plaza.  Meal  is  sprinkled  from  the  idol  outward  between 
the  lines  of  prayer  plumes.  Both  gods  bear  the  name  of  A'hayuta  at 
the  winter  solstice  and  at  other  times  when  only  rain  and  all  thino-s 
good  are  thought  of  and  hearts  are  peaceful.  Although  the  road  of 
the  sun  divides  the  shrines  of  these  gods,  neither  one  must  lie  thom-ht 
of  in  connection  with  the  north  side  at  the  winter  solstice  when  rain 
is  desired,  and  therefore  at  this  season  the  elder  god  is  always 
deposited  on  U  liana  yal'lanne,  and  the  younger  on  To'wa  val'liinne. 
Should  an  idol  of  U'yuyewi  be  placed  north  of  the  road  of  the  sun 
at  this  time,  “the  rains  and  winds  would  be  very  angry  and  there 
would  be  too  much  cold.” 

Plate  cxxxvii  shows  live  images  of  U'yuyewi  and  paraphernalia 
removed  from  the  shrine  on  Kwil'li  yal'lanne  and  placed  by  a  monu¬ 
ment  erected  by  a  topographical  party  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  Of  the  nine  carvings,  beginning  with  the  one  at  the  left, 

.  e  are  idols  of  U'yuyewi;  the  live  lines  on  each  side  of  the 

idols  and  near  the  base  represent  the  hands  of  the  gods;  figure  4,  the 
war  club;  figure  5,  the  earthly  arrow;  figure  6,  a  tablet  surmounted 
with  a  serrated  design  symbolizing  cumulus  clouds.  The  crescent  is 
immediately  below  the  cloud  symbol.  The  full  moon  is  symbolized 
by  the  circular  opening,  and  the  star  by  the  cross.  Figure  7  repre¬ 
sents  the  lightning  arrow;  figures  8  and  9,  idols  of  U'yuyewi.  Three 

of  the  images  still  retain  the  serrated  projections  which  symbolize  the 
umbilicus. 

Plate  cxxxviii  shows  the  shrine  on  Kwil'li  yal'lanne,  with  the  latest 
idols  in  place  and  the  displaced  images  with  their  paraphernalia 
heaped  about. 

I  late  cxxxix  shows  idols  of  the  God  of  War,  removed  from  an 
ancient  cave  shrine  in  the  west  wall  of  To'wa  yal'lanne  and  stood  out¬ 
side  to  be  photographed. 

Although  the  A'pFlashiwanni  have  many  shrines  dedicated  to  the 
Gods  of  War,  the  most  sacred  spot,  perhaps,  is  the  crater  in  the  vol¬ 
canic  cone  at  the  Zuni  Salt  lake  (see  plate  lxxxix),  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  present  home  of  these  gods.® 

The  philosophy  of  the  Indian,  as  of  man  wherever  found  and  at 
whatever  stage  of  culture  he  may  have  arrived,  is  the  result  of  his 
desire  and  his  efforts  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  nature.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Lightning  fraternity,  which  originated  virtually 


a  AH  of  the  shrines  of  the  Gods  of  War  and  a  number  of  other  Illustrations  in  this  paper  were  secured 
by  Mr  Stevenson  in  1881. 
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under  her  own  eye,  the  author  has  not  attempted  in  the  foregoing 
pages  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  other  than  that  entertained  by  the  Zufii  mind.  These  children 
of  the  human  family  are  highly  imaginative.  The  soul  of  the  Zuni 
expands  with  adoration  toward  the  supreme  mysterious  power  that 
controls  all  things,  without  form  j’et  embracing  form,  the  breath  of 
life— even  life  itself;  and  toward  the  gods,  whose  forms  are  visible  in 
the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  who  are  only  less  mighty  than  the  supreme  power,  and  who 
bless  the  good  and  punish  the  wicked. 

While  it  remains  to  be  learned  definitely  by  what  people  or  peoples 
the  elaborate  rituals  of  the  Zufii  were  instituted  it  is  assumed  that 
they  originated  with  the  Zufii  themselves.  What  part  clanship  played 
in  the  dawn  of  the  ritualistic  life  of  the  Zufii  is  also  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  It  is  certain  that  for  a  long  time  past  membership  at  large  in 
the  fundamental  religious  bodies  of  the  Zufii  has  not  been  dependent 
on  ties  of  clanship,  though  in  certain  cases  succession  to  office  in 
fraternities  does  depend  on  clanship. 

Before  any  exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  fundamental  religious 
organizations  and  of  the  rituals  can  be  offered,  a  comparative  study  of 
the  Pueblos  must  be  made.  For  this  work  the  passing  hours  are 
golden,  for  not  only  are  the  villages  losing  their  old-time  landmarks, 
but  the  people  themselves  are  changing,  are  adapting  themselves  to 
suddenly  and  profoundly  altered  environment;  and  the  Zufii  at  least, 
whose  religion  teaches  them  to  speak  with  one  tongue,  to  be  gentle  to 
all,  and  to  subdue  the  passions,  thereby  winning  the  favor  of  their 
gods,  are,  under  the  influences  of  modern  conditions,  losing  the  re¬ 
straining  power  of  this  religion,  and,  as  a  result,  are  changing  for  the 


worse. 
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smoking  of,  by  shi'wanni  and 

associates .  125 

Council  of  theGodsand  rain-makers 
deposition  of  prayer  plumes  to  ’  144 

Council  of  the  Gods  and  Sha'liiko, 
consultation  concerning  enter¬ 
tainment  of . 

dances,  Kor'kokshi,  entertainment 

for  the  people .  14g 

dance  talkers,  collection  of  dancers 

by . .  H4 

duties«f . 144 

Deer  and  Corn  elans,  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of,  deposition  of  prayer 

plumes  by . .  i2S,129 

certain  members  of,  bringing 

of  water  by .  123.  42^, 

eagle,  plucking  of,  and  ceremonies 

over .  114 

elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  pe'- 

kwln,  formal  words  used  by,  in 
presentation  of  te'likinawe  ..!...  132 

fetishes,  handling  of,  by  shi'wanni.  124 
prayer  song  over,  in  Sia  tongue 

(note) .  125 

song  over,  led  by  shi'wanni ....  125 

fire,  sacredness  of,  reasons  for .  121 

fire-maker,  lighting  of  sacred  fire 

H  115 

“re-tender,  actions  of,  in  ki'wi'sinfi  121 

purification  of .  j.j., 

flayed  bear,  ceremony  over .  i2g 

fifth  to  eighth  days,  preparation  of 
food  on .  12 
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Ceremon  ies — Continued. 

fraternities,  certain,  making  of  offer¬ 
ings  by .  118 

convening  of  certain .  112 

invitation  to  visit,  form  of  (also 

note) .  112 

preparation  of  prayer  plumes  by  111 

fraternity,  director  of,  medicine 

water  distributed  by .  147 

preparing  for  attendance  of....  123 

Gods  of  War,  description  of  (note)..  110 

images  of  ceremonies  over,  in 

ki'wi'sing .  llfi 

deposited  at  respective 

shrines .  117 

of  what  tree  made .  113 

order  of  procession  of  ... .  115, 116 
placeof.in  He'iwa  ki'wi'sinfi  113 

procession  of .  115 

returned  to  their  respective 

homes .  116 

offerings  made  to .  116 

preparation  of  images  of,  con¬ 
fined  to  whom .  112,113 

preparation  of  paraphernalia  for  113 

Great  Fire  fraternity,  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of,  collect  water .  128 

certain  members  of,  deposition 

of  prayer  plumes  by .  128 

director  of  reception  of  water  by  129 

He'iwa  ki'wi ‘sine,  ladder  of, descrip¬ 
tion .  134 

household,  members  of,  deposition 

of  prayer  plumes  by .  118-120 

houses,  cleansing  of,  during  winter 

solstice  ceremonies .  132 

kla'Otchine,  purpose  of  preparation 

of .  110 

ki'wi*sinS,  people  of,  kla'fStehing  re¬ 
ceived  by .  146 

aid  each  other  during  cere¬ 
monies  .  142, 143 

sleeping  in,  during  ceremonies.  130 

those  privileged  to  enter .  130 

variety  of  dances  in .  148  j 

Kok'ko  A'wa  (all  the  gods),  food 

offerings  to,  by  the  Ko'tikili .  141 

Kom'ha‘likwi,  initiation  of  witches 

by .  127,128 

Kom'hatlikwi  and  party,  deposition 

of  prayer  plumes  by .  127 

Ko'mosona,  reception  of  water  by..  129 

Ko'pekwln,  meal  paintingmade  by.  129 

planting  of  prayer  plumes  by . . .  143 

Kor'kokshi,  ceremonies  of,  on  river 

bank . 145 

dancing  of,  in  each  ki'wi'sinS . .  146 

description  of  first  ceremonies 

by,  in  1891  .  143-148 

leader  of,  actions  of,  on  roof 

of  each  ki'wi'sinS .  146 

order  of  presentation  of .  147 

time  of  wearing  masks  of  (notes)  145 

winter  dances  of .  141 

Ko'yemshi,  users  of  masks  of  (note) .  147 


Ceremonials,  etc. — Continued.  Page 

Ceremonies — Continued. 

Ku'shilowa,  deposition  of  prayer 

plumes  at .  131 

location  of .  131 

Kwe'lele,  costume  and  decoration 

of .  134 

la'showannp,  making  of,  by  Hopi 

resident .  122, 123 

Mexican  words,  superstition  regard¬ 
ing  use  of  (note) .  Ill 

Mu'luktakla,  announcement  made 

by .  143 

deposition  of  prayer  plumes  by.  144 
visitsmade  by,  tocach ki'wi*sing  144 
mystery  medicine  orders,  character 

of  prayer  plumes  of .  Ill 

National  Museum,  complete  set  of 
prayer  plumes  obtained  for  (note) .  120 

Pau'tiwa  ( Kom'haflik wi),  articles 

carried  by . 137 

ceremonies  of,  at  entrance  to 

ki'wi'sinO .  139 

coming  of .  137 

departure  of,  from  the  village..  139 

deposition  of  te'likinawe  by _  138 

encircling  of  village  by .  138 

personated  by  different  clans  ..  127 

personator  of .  130 

reception  of, in  He'iwa  ki'whsinC  138 

selection  of  personator  of .  126 

pe'kwln,  meal  painting  made  by...  115 

prayer  plumes,  certain  restrictions 

after  planting .  120, 121 

deposition  of,  on  fifth  day .  117 

fast  after  deposition  of .  120 

making  and  purpose  of .  110-112 

making  of,  by  certain  members 

of  Sun  and  Corn  clans .  127 

characteristic  group .  122 

in  mother's  or  wife’s 

house .  111,112 

persons  exempt  from  depositing 

on  ninth  day .  122 

preparation  of,  for  ninth  day...  122 

on  fourteenth  day .  128 

presentation  of,  to  the  persona- 

tors  of  the  gods .  133 

to  whom  offered  on  ninth  day. .  122 

proceedings  following  rising  of  the 

Morning  Star .  130,131 

rhombus,  description  of  (note) .  115 

sacred  fire,  maker  of  the,  selection  of  114 
Sal'imobiya,  presentation  of  seeds 

by .  140, 141 

Sa'ya*hlia,  departure  of .  141 

masks  of,  worn  by  personators. .  129 

whipping  of  the  people  by .  140 

seed-gatherers,  gathering  of  food  by, 

and  disposition  of .  145 

selection  of  those  to  personate  the 
gods  in  the  Sha'lako  ceremonies. .  133 

Slia'liiko,  chief,  meeting  of  people 

in  house  of . 142 

elder  brother,  selection  of  seed- 
bearers  .  142 
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109 

109 

109 

109 


Ceremonials,  etc. — Continued. 

Calendar — Continued. 

Sha'lfiko,  entertainer  of,  visited  by 

his  relatives .  142 

personator  of,  presentation  of 

kia'Otehinc  by .  447 

wor'vve  and,  ceremony  with 

meal  and  cigarette .  144 

Shits'ukla,  costume  and  decoration 

of,  during .  133,134 

Shits'ukla  and  Kwe'lele,  dancing  of, 

on  roof  of  He'ivva  ki'wRsinf  . .  134 

throwing  of  corn  to  populace 

by .  134,137 

solstice,  winter,  announcement  by 

sun  priestof  the  coming  of....  109 

close  of  ceremonies  of .  141 

enumeration  of  days  of .  109,110 

selection  of  time  for,  pe'kwln 

responsible . .  108 

Zufii  name  for .  iog 

Sun  Father,  reference  to  {note) .  108 

sun  priest,  daily  observations  of  sun 

by . 

deposition  of  prayer  plumes  by. 
notifies  the  A'shiwanni,  when., 
observation  of  continence  by  .. 

sun  shrine,  description  of .  in,  ns 

tOsh'kwi,  applicationofword(77ofe) .  115 

water,  administering  of .  137 

We'wha.  legend  related  by .  135 

wood,  collection  of, by  fire-maker..  115 
wor'li,  chief,  house  of,  important 

meeting  in .  144 

distribution  of  seeds  by .  147 

prayer  over  te'likinanii .  141,142 

selection  of  entertainers  of  Sha'- 

lako  at  house  of .  141 

wor'we,  preparation  of  prayer 

plumes  by .  145 

yucca,  rope  of,  method  of  prepara¬ 
tion  {note) .  113 

Zunis,  effect  of  Mr  George  W. 
Lauder's  attempt  at  civilizing  ...  130 

Ceremonies ,  summer  solstice. .  148-162 

solstice,  summer,  ant  fraternity, 

altar  of,  embellishment  of _  169 

burning  of  fence,  objections 

raised  to .  453 

Great  Fire  fraternity,  altar  of, 

embellishment  of .  159 

invocation  of  Beast  Gods  and 

A'chiyala'topa . 152,153 

Kla'kwemosi,  ceremonies  of, 

in  Si'aa'  te'wita .  151 

Ko'mosona,  administering  of 

water  by,  in  Mu'he'wa  ...  102 

meal  painting  of,  in  Mu'¬ 
he'wa  ki'w'tsinO .  152 

Kor'kokshi,  annointing  and 

painting  of .  let) 

dance  of,  indifferent  plazas.  159 

in  ki'wbsing  and  Ko'- 

pekwln’s  house .  160 

dances  of, alter  retreat. . . .  161, 162 
pilgrims  met  by,  near  Zuni.  158 

repetition  of  the  dances  of .  162  1 
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Ceremon  tes— Con  t  in  u  ed . 

solstice,  summer,  Ko'thluivala'wa, 

ceremonies  at  lake .  156,157 

description  of  visit  to .  154, 155 

gathering  of  tortoises  near  .  157 

journey  of  pilgrims  from. . .  158 

making  of  sacred  fire  at .  157 

song  of  Ko'yemshi  at .  156 

Ko'yemshi,  dancing  of,  in  Si'aa' 

te'wita  afteff  etreat .  161 

pe'kwln  announces  coming 

of .  148,149 

prayer  plumes  of .  149 

making  of  po'newe  during .  152 

making  of  pottery  previous  to..  150 
meal  painting  of  Kia'kwemosi  150, 151 
meeting  of  fraternities  previous 

.  149,150 

point  of  observation  for .  443 

pilgrimage  to  Ko'thluwala'wa, 

preparation  for .  153 

pilgrims,  breakingup  of  party.  159, 160 

division  of  party .  154 

mountains  ascended  by 

<n°te) . '.  154 

procession  of,  into  village..  159 
pilgrims  to  Ko'thluwala'wa, 

description  of .  453 

procession  of .  153, 154 

prayer-  plumes,  deposition  of, 

at  Ko'thluwala'wa .  156 

preparation  of  prayer  plumes 

after .  151,152 

preparation  of  prayer  plumes 

previous  to .  149,150 

retreat  of  A'shiwanni  during  ..  151 

Shu'laawi‘si,  use  of  firebrand 

by- .  157,158 

tortoises,  treatment  of,  after 

ceremonies  (note) .  iei 

use  of,  during  dances .  100, 161 

Zuni  name  for  {note) .  i4g 

Ceremonies,  summer  solstice.  {See  Cere¬ 
monies,  calendar  and  calendric.) 

•Cha'kwena.  (See  Mythology.) 

Cheyenne,  heraldry  of . 

Chihuahua,  collections  from.. 

field  work  in .  IX  . 

‘Chi  klalikwe  (Rattlesnake  fraternity). 

(See  Esoteric  fraternities.) 

Chinook,  dictionary  and  grammar  of  . 

Cibola,  architecture  of . 

Clans,  list  of.  ( See  Customs,  history,  arts, 
and.) 

origin  of.  (See  Mythology.) 

Classification  of  the  higher  powers.  (See 
Mythology.) 

Cliff  dwellers,  home  of .  43  44 

Collections,  ethnologic,  added  to  United 
States  National  Museum 

Colorado,  field  work  in . 

Corn  Father.  ( See  Mythology.) 

Corn  Maidens,  discovery  of.  (See  Mythology.) 
giving  of  seeds  to,  by  witches.  (See 
Mythology.) 

rediscovery  of,  and  re-creation  of  corn. 

(See  Mythology.) 
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Corn  Mother.  (See  Mythology.) 

Crops,  thanksgiving  for  (o'winahai'- 

ye) .  205-217 

Ant  fraternity,  dancing  of  a  man  of....  208 

A'pi'dashiwanni,  dancing  of  the .  208 

A'shiwanni,  meeting  of .  205 

preparation  of  cigarettes  by .  205 

Bow  priesthood,  description  of  warrior 

wand  of .  206 

Bow  priests,  elder  and  younger  brother, 

song  and  dance  of .  206,207 

Chu'pawa  ki'wi*sinS,  mating  of  young 

men  and  girls  in . 210, 211 

girls,  adornment  of  two  in  ceremony. . .  207 

grotesque  character,  dancing  of .  210 

dialogue  between  Hopi  Indian  and.  209 
ki'wi*siwe,  Chu'pawa  and  Mu'he'wa, 

dancing  in .  205 

Navahos,  party  personating,  dancing 

of .  208,209 

participants  in  ceremony,  selection  of. .  205 

Second  day ,  ceremonies  of .  211-214 

A'pi‘*lashiwanni,  song  of  the,  in 

large  plaza .  212 

buffalo  man,  dancing  of,  in  large 

plaza .  214 

reason  for  introduction  oi(note) .  214 

Bow  priesthood,  certain  members 

of,  ceremonies  of .  213 

costumes  worn  by .  212 

Chu'pawa  and  Up'‘sannawa  ki'wi1- 
siwe,  costuming  of  maidens  in. . .  213 

large  plaza,  arrangement  of  cere¬ 
monial  objects  in .  212 

assembling  in _ * .  211,212 

maidens  and  young  men,  dancing 

of,  in  large  plaza .  214 

Shi'wano'‘kIa,  house  of,  prayer  of 

Kla'kwemosi  in .  211 

praying  over  visitors  in .  211 

Second  night,  ceremonies  of . 214-217 

Ant  fraternity,  dancing  in  chamber 

of .  215 

picture  presented  in  chamber 

of .  215 

Chu'pawa  ki'whsing,  A'pi'dsishi- 

wanni  in .  216 

ceremony  in  front  of .  217 

Navaho  dancers  in .  215,216 

personators  of  Navahos  on  roof 

of .  215 

youths  personating  old  Zunis 

in .  215,216 

large  plaza,  closing  scenes  in  ....  216,217 
throwing  of  gifts  to  people  in .  216, 217 
Mu'he'wa  ki'wi'sing,  ceremoniesin.  216 

places  of  occurrence  of .  214 

warrior,  washing  of  the  head  of  a 

(note) .  217 

te'wita  ‘hlan'na,  general  dance  in _  207,208 

time  of  holding  .  205 

Culin,  Stewart,  monograph  of,  on  Indian 

games .  xxv 

Culture,  psychic  stages  of .  xxn 

Cushing.  F.  H.,  investigations  of,  in  Zufii..  xlv 

published  writings  of,  on  Zufii .  xlv 

study  of  Indian  games  by .  xxv 


Page 

Customs;  history,  arts  and .  283-383 

Clans ,  list  of .  291-292 

lists  of  existing  and  extinct .  292 

relations  of  family  to .  291 

Games .  317-349 

A'wet'laknawe,  game  of,  imple¬ 
ments  used  in .  348, 349 

checkerboard,  Zufii  form  of 

(note) .  349 

children,  enjoyment  of,  by .  317 

enumeration  of .  318 

Ha'poannO  pihl'kwanawe,  game 

of .  343-344 

method  of  playing .  343,344 

Ho'klamonnC,  game  of . 311-342 

implements  of .  341 

method  of  playing .  341,342 

object  of  playing  the .  342 

1'yankolo‘we,  game  of .  333-341 

announcement  made  of  the 

playing  of .  333 

arrow  in,  use  of .  337 

ceremony  preliminary  to .  333 

c'osing  actions  in .  340,341 

first  watcher  in,  visit  to  shrine 

of  elder  God  of  War  by .  334, 335 

implements  used  in .  333 

leader  in,  prayer  and  ceremony 

by .  334,335 

participants  in,  feast  of .  337,338 

plants  in,  arrangement  of .  337 

players  in,  preparation  of  corn 

husks  by .  334 

visit  to  churchyard  by .  336 

visit  made  to  rain  priest 

by .  335, 336, 337 

playing  of .  338-340 

plaza,  position  of  players  and 

game  in . 338 

rat  man  in,  actions  of .  337 

selection  of  players  in .  334 

time  of  playing .  333 

watchers  in,  visits  made  by _  335 

‘Klash'tuwiwi,  game  of .  347-348 

method  of  playing .  347 

Ko'yemshi  and  Galaxy  frater¬ 
nity  players  in .  347,348 

song  stories  in .  347 

La'pochiwe,  game  of .  342-343 

implements  of .  342 

method  of  playing .  342 

origin  of .  318 

Po'kiiannawe,  game  of .  345 

implements  used  in .  345 

method  of  playing .  345 

Po'pone,  game  of,  method  of  playing  346 

Po'poneklap’nanO,  game  of .  346 

purpose  of .  317 

Sa'yat'laknawe,  game  of .  344 

method  of  playing .  344 

Sho'liwe,  game  of .  328-333 

antiquity  of .  328 

as  played  by  professional  gam¬ 
blers..... .  332,333 

ceremonial  reeds  in  (note) .  330 


description  of  reeds  used  in  . .  330, 331 
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Customs,  etc.— Continued. 

Games— Continued. 

Sho'liwe,  difference  in  explanation 

of  (note) .  332 

fraternity  organized  for  playing  328 

gambling  den  of  players  of .  332 

implements  used  in .  328 

method  of  playing .  331 

reeds  used  in .  329 

Sho'wekwe,  alternating  of,  in 

personating  Ko'yemshi .  328 

degeneration  of .  328, 329 

story  of  celebrated  player  of.  329,330 

time  for  playing  (note) .  330 

when  played  by  rain  priests  for 

rain .  332 

Sho'wiyaltowe,  game  of .  344-345 

method  of  playing .  344,348 

'Si'kon-yarnunC  ti'kwanfi,  game  of  345-346 

implements  used  in .  345 

method  of  playing .  346 

source  of  knowledge  of,  by  au¬ 
thor . .  318 

Tiin'kalawe,  game  of,  method  of 

playing .  848 

Ta'sholiwe,  game  of .  343 

derivation  of  the  word  (note)  ..  348 

implements  nsed  in .  348 

method  of  playing .  348 

Ti'kwanC,  announcement  made  by 

director  of  each  ki'wbsing. . . .  319 

betting  race,  offerings  to  de¬ 
ceased  membersof  Bow  priest¬ 
hood .  325 

offerings  to  Gods  of  War. .  324, 325 

preparations  for .  324 

Bow  priesthood,  gaming  sticks 

of .  320 

boys,  imitation  of  elders  in 

wagering  by .  328 

clans,  elder  brother  Bow  priest 

announces  race  of .  321 

gaming  sticks,  opinion  of  cer¬ 
tain  authors  (note) .  320 

informal  race  of,  description 

of .  327,328 

kla'Stchiwe,  depositing  of! .  319 

la'showanng,  placing  of .  319 

medicine,  use  of,  by  runners...  326 

Navahos,  races  with .  328 

other  descriptions  of  (note)  ....  318 

Pi'chikwe,  translation  of  (note).  322 

place  of  clan  racing .  321 

preparation  and  depositing  of 
prayer  plumes  by  Bow  priest¬ 
hood .  318,319 

race,  betting  on . . .  325 

ceremony  concluding  the  ..  327 

course  of  the .  323, 324 

eligibility  of  those  taking 

part  in .  327 

en(i  °f .  321,327 

exercising  for .  325 

interest  of  spectators  in  ... .  327 

starting  of  the .  322 

race  course,  monuments  that 
mark  the  (note) .  327 


Customs,  etc.— Continued.  j>age 

Games — Continued. 

Ti'kwang,  racers,  start  of .  321 

betting  on .  322 

race  of  ki'wi*siwe,  game  of. . .  318-321 
rain  and  Bow  priests,  return  of, 

to  village .  32i 

religious  character  of  games  of.  318 
runner,  action  with  stone  by . . .  323 

ceremony  over  a .  322,323 

instruction  of  a .  323 

runners,  ceremony  to  insure 

swiftness .  323 

dress  of .  322 

reaching  of  priests  by .  321 

sho'klapiso,  feathers  of,  in  (also 

n°te) .  319 

stick,  use  of,  in  race .  326 

warriors,  preparation  of .  320 

Ya'chunisa'wanni.game  of, method 

of  playing .  347 

Government .  289-290 

first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  what  con¬ 
stitutes  (note) .  289 

form  of,  description  of .  289 

illustration  of  the  exercise  of .  290 

Historical  events ,  summary  of. .  283-286 

Industries,  arts  and .  349-383 

agriculture  and  horticulture .  350-354 

assistance  in  farming,  how  ob¬ 
tained  .  350 

corn  and  beans,  development 

of .  350,351 

cornfields,  products  of .  351 

field  guardian,  necessity  for. .  351,352 

grain,  supply  of .  353 

spring,  description  of  To'seluna.  351 
vegetable  products,  preparation 

of .  353-354 

water,  method  of  distribution 

of .  351 

Zufiis,  corn  husking  among _  352 

raising  of  peaches  by .  354 

treatmentof  wheat  by .  352 

vegetable  gardens  of .  353 

arts  and  industries,  recent  changes 

in  .  379-383 

English  language,  spread  of 

the .  382, 383 

horses,  decline  in  raising .  381 

household  articles,  modern,  in¬ 
troduction  of .  380 

houses,  improvement  in  build¬ 
ing  .  379,  380 

laundering,  extensive  use  of  . . .  380 

Nina,  effect  of  Christianity  on..  382 

soap,  an  experiment  with .  380 

Stevenson,  Mr,  changes  inaugu¬ 
rated  by .  379 

village,  recent  changes  in .  382 

Zufiis,  fraudulent  articles  now 

made  by .  381,382 

improvement  in  living  con¬ 
ditions  of .  381 

moral  changes  in  the .  382 

auctioneering .  378-379 

auction,  description  of  an .  379 

reasons  for .  373 

basektry,  different  kinds  of .  373 
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bead  making .  378 

beads,  material  of  which  made.  378 

process  of  making .  378 

dress' and  adornment _ •. .  369-372 

c.othing,  washing  of .  371 

hair,  bangs  worn  by  women _  372 

dressing  of  the .  371, 372 

men,  all  sewing  usually  done  by  371 

every-day  dress  of .  369,370 

ornaments  worn  by .  370 

pi'toni,  articles  of  dress  for  fe¬ 
males .  370 

women,  dress  of  the .  370,371 

ornaments  worn  by .  371 

food  and  drink .  361-369 

animals,  flesh  of,  use  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of .  368, 369 

beverages  common  to  Zunis....  369 

bread,  making  of .  361-366 

chu,lsikwanawe  (hominy), 

preparation  of .  367 

chu'*sikwanawe  he'pachiwe, 

method  of  making .  364 

games,  preparation  of .  368 

he'pa'ehiwe  (tortillas),  method 

of  making .  363,364 

slab  for  baking .  363 

he'palokla,  another  process  of 

making .  366 

corn,  method  of  making  . . .  366 

method  of  making  and  bak¬ 
ing  .  365, 366 

modern  way  of  baking .  366 

pats,  baking  of .  366 

scraps  of,  treatment  of .  366 

he'we,  baking  of .  361-363 

coloring  of .  362,363 

corn  used  for,  preparation  of  362 
slabs  used  in  baking,  prepa¬ 
ration  of .  361,362 

variety  of,  how  made .  363 

he'yahoniwe,  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  .  363 

horses,  use  of .  369 

mi'lo’ we,  preparation  of .  367 

mu'ktaliwe,  method  of  making  363 
mu''kiapawe,  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  .  363 

mu'loowe,  baking  of .  365 

method  of  making .  364 

oven  for  baking .  365 

mu'*sikowe  (doughnuts),  mak¬ 
ing  of .  367 

native  fruits,  use  of .  368 

squash,  preparation  of .  368 

ta'kunawe  (popped  corn),  prep¬ 
aration  of .  367 

Thunder  mountain,  erroneous 

translation  of  (note) .  361 

Zunis,  daily  meals  of .  369 

house  construction .  349-350 

houses,  entrances  to .  349,350 

method  of  building .  349, 350 

plastering  of,  method  of _  350 

privilege  of  women. . .  349, 350 
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house  construction,  houses,  stone 

doorways  of  (note) .  350 

pueblo,  Zuiii,  form  of .  349 

pottery .  373-377 

baking  of . .  375,376-377 

potters,  clays  used  by,  where  ob¬ 
tained  .  374 

forming  of  vessels  by .  375 

instruments  used  by .  374 

mixing  of  clay  by .  374, 375 

poor  understanding  of  sym¬ 
bols  used  by .  373 

women  usually  the .  373 

preparation  and  decorating  of..  375 
We'wha,  gathering  of  clay  by..  374 

salt  gathering .  354-361 

guide,  actions  of,  toward  Mr  and 

Mrs  Stevenson .  355-356 

important  ruin  visited  during. .  356 

Ko'hakwa,  mask  of .  361 

Ma'lokat'si,  mask  of .  360,361 

Ma'lokiit'si,  Ko'hakwa, and  Sun, 

visit  of .  361 

plume  offerings  to  Ma'lokiit'si. .  355 

ruin,  trepidation  of  guide  dur¬ 
ing  visit  to .  356 

salt,  ceremony  over,  in  house  of 

elder  brother  Bow  priest .  360 

salt-gatherers,  departure  of _  355 

return  of .  359 

salt  lake,  announcement  of  trip 

to .  354 

approach  to .  357 

articles  of  value  deposited 

on  shores  of .  358 

Father  and  Mother  corn, 

preparation  of .  359 

first  view  of .  357 

gathering  of  salt  from .  359 

neutral  ground  of .  357 

path  to,  required  to  betaken  358 

prayers  of  guide  at .  358 

right  to  take  salt  from .  357 

shrine  dedicated  to .  358 

those  entitled  to  enter .  358 

visit  of  Bow  priests  to  home 

of  Gods  of  War .  359 

waters  of  (note) .  367 

signal  fires,  approach  of  salt- 

gatherers  warned  by .  359 

Sun,  mask  of .  361 

Zuni  salt  lake,  description  of 

(note) .  354 

silversmithing  .  377 

wagon  making .  378 

weaving .  372,373 

blankets,  making  of,  by  Zunis. .  372 

Navaho  weaving  superior . .  372 

colors  used  in .  373 

priest,  blanket  woven  by  a .  373 

spindle,  handling  of  (note) .  372 

Zuni  boy,  blanket  woven  by. .  372, 373 

Property .  290, 291 

distribution  .after  death .  291 

land,  method  of  acquirement  of..  290,291 
personal,  division  of .  291 
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Revolt  of  16S0,  native  accounts  of .  286-2S9 

shi'wanni’s  (rain  priest’s)  ac- 

count .  286,287 

Tu'maka,  account  given  by .  287-289 

Social  customs .  292-317 

household,  the .  292-294 

hoys  and  girls,  amusements 

of . . - .  293,294 

child,  obedience  of  Zuni .  293 

houses,  description  of .  292 

fireplaces  in .  293 

Zuni,  love-makingin .  294 

Zufiis,  domestic  life  of .  293 

marriage  customs .  304-305 

ceremony,  marriage,  method  of 

performing .  304 

Zufiis,  monogamy  practiced  by.  305 

mortuary  customs .  305-317 

Ant  fraternity,  death  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of . 

burial,  physical  purification  af¬ 
ter . 

churchyard,  burial  of  dead  in. . 
dead,  actions  of  mourners  be¬ 
fore  burial  of  the . 

burial  of  certain  articles 

with . 

method  of  burial  of  the  .... 

spirit  of,  laying  of  the . 

death,  announcement  of .  305,306 

preparation  of  body  after  . .  ’305 

deceased,  disposition  of  person¬ 
al  property  after  death . 

grief,  exhibition  of,  over  loved 

ones . 

husband  or  wife,  custom  of  the 

surviving .  306,307 

infants, piercing  of  ears  of .  305 

Nai'uchi,  burial  of .  316 

burial  of  belongings  of  . . .  310, 317 
cause  of  death  of .  314 

death  of . 313-317 

In'nocita,  fearof  witch  by..  317 
mourning  of  family  over 

body  of .  316 

preparation  of  body  of,  for 

burial .  315,316 

rain  priests,  ceremony  of, 

over  body  of .  345 

treatment  of,  by  native  doc¬ 
tor* .  314,315 

poor  woman,  body  of  a,  prepara 

tion  for  burial .  308-310 

spirit,  course  of,  after  death.. . .  308 

We'wha,  burial  of .  343 

death  of .  310-313 

description  of . 310,311 

immediate  cause  of  death 


308 

307 

306 

306 

306 

306 

307 


307 


308 


of. 


311 


313 


possessions  of,  destruction 

of . 

preparation  of  body  of,  for 

burial .  343 

natal  customs  ...............  294—303 

accouehment,  practices  after. . .  297 

breast,  operation  on,  by  Nai'¬ 


uchi  . 
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natal  customs,  gestation,  length  of 

time  required  for . .  296 

labor  case,  typical,  description 

of .  297-303 

Mother  rock,  visit  to, by  husband 

and  wife,  reason  for .  294 

perineum,  laceration  of .  297 

premature  birth,  production  of.  296 

women,  customs  of,  during  preg¬ 
nancy  .  296 

pregnant,  bewitched .  295 

declaration  of  Nai'uchi 
about  a,  effect  of  . . .  295, 296 

resorts  visited  by .  294, 295 

suffering  of,  during  preg¬ 
nancy  .  296 

nterine  troubles  by .  297 


puberty  customs 


.  303-305 

menstruation,  actionsof  women 

during. . . .  _ .  303 

puberty,  duties  performed  just 

previous  to .  303 

Divination,  cultural  stage  of . ...  ..  xxi  xxu 

Divine  Ones.  (See  Mythology.)  • 

Dixon,  R.  B.,  researches  of . xv,  xxv,  xxxiv 

Dorsey,  G.  A.,  somatologic  observations  of.  xix 

Dreams,  heraldic  devices  revealed  in .  xxti 

Elder  brother  Bow  priest,  installation  of. 

(See  Esoteric  fraternities.) 

Eskimo,  Ita.  (Seelta.) 

Esoteric  fraternities .  407-607 

A’ pi'  tlashiwanni  ( Bow  priesthood) ... .  576-607 
Bow  priesthood,  ceremony  of  initi¬ 
ation  Into .  578-607 

arrow  and  scalp,  ceremony 


with  . 


586 


A'shiwanni,  first  body  of,  cere¬ 
mony  with  idols  by .  604 

preparation  of  prayer 

plumes  by .  596-597 

ceremonial  chamber,  assem¬ 
bling  of  A'shiwanni  in _  598 

bringing  of  idols  of  Gods  of 

War  to .  597 

removal  of  fetishes  in .  600 

chaparral-cock  feathers,  pray- 
.  }ng  with .  589-590 

cigaret  tes,  making  and  smoking 

of .  583 

circular  group,  dance  of .  605 

songs  sung  by .  605 

corn  and  wheat,  gifts  to 
A'pi‘‘lashiwanni  of .  592 

dancing  girls, adornment  by  vic¬ 
tor  and  elder  brother  of _  590-591 

excavation,  position  of  partici¬ 
pants  around .  534 

food,  disposition  of,  in  plaza..  603-604 
dress  of  bearers  of  ceremo¬ 


nial. 


603 


gifts,  throwing  of,  to  people..  602-603 
girl  dancers,  costume  worn 

b-v .  588-589 

girl  dancers  and  choir,  song 
and  dance  by  the .  589 
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Bow  priesthood,  Gods  of  War,  de¬ 
positing  of  idols  of .  606, 607 

Gods  of  War,  idols  of,  wood  out 

of  which  made  (note) .  697 

makers  of  wood  idols  of  ... .  597 

order  of  depositing  idols  in 

shrines  of .  607 

placing  in  chamber  of,  idols 

of .  597 

sticks  of  images  of,  color 

of .  597-598 

Gods  of  War  and  ants,  symbolic 

homes  of .  581-582 

gourds,  decoration  of,  by  Kia'- 

kwemosi .  597 

grinders,  gifts  to .  592 

ha'shiya,  dancing  in  chamber 

and  plaza  by .  591-592 

dancing  of .  600, 601, 604 

hatchet-bearers,  costumes  worn 

by  dancers  in  dance  of  .  593-594 

dance  of  the .  594 

formation  for  dance  of  . . .  592-593 
He'patina,  certain  participants 

visit .  604 

hooped  drum,  ceremony  over..  693 

‘kla'punakwe,  dress  of .  698 

large  plaza,  placing  of  fetishes 

around  meal  painting  in  600-601 
procession  of  A'shiwanni, 

etc.,  to .  600 

meal  line,  procession  over .  585 

meal  painting,  position  of  par¬ 
ticipants  around .  601 

meal  painting  and  cloud  sym¬ 
bol,  decorations  around .  698 

meander  dance,  route  of .  592 

mounds,  large  gathering  about.  583 

O'pompia,  legend  about  (note) .  606 

o'tulasho'nakwe,  dancing  of  . . .  695 

pa'mosona,  preparation  of  camp 

.  fire  by .  581 

persons  composing  circular 

group,  list  of .  605 

plates  cxxxvii,  cxxxvm,  and 

cxxxix,  explanation  of .  607 

plaza,  bringing  of  food  to .  603 

closing  ceremonies  in .  606 

erection  of  scalp  pole  in ... .  686 

formation  of  dancers  in  ....  601 

forming  of  circular  group  in .  604 

meal  painting  in .  598 

po'nepoyannO,  description  of 

(note) .  598 

prayer  plumes,  planting  on  ant¬ 
hills  of .  585 

pu'moklaklanawe,  dancing  of.  595- 

596,601,602 

pu'panakwe,  choirs  formed  of . .  588 

qualifications  for  membership 

in  .  578 

red  hc'we,  method  of  making. .  606 

scalp,  attaching  on  pole  pieces 

of .  582 

attaching  to  twigs  pieces  of.  583 
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Bow  priesthood,  scalp,  divided, 
placing  of  in  new  position  in 

plaza .  598 

scalp  ceremonial,  fast  of  partici¬ 
pants  in .  587 

time  of  holding .  578 

scalp  custodian,  female  aid  to, 

clan  of  (note) .  584-585 

speech  to  warriors  by .  580 

scalp  dance,  repetition  during 

twelve  nights  of .  586-587 

scalp-holder,  clan  of  the .  604-605 

scalp-kickers,  costume  worn  by.  584 

kicking  of  scalp  by .  585 

scalp  pole,  dance  of  people 

about .  594,595,596 

scalp-washers, costumeworn  by.  590 

receiving  of  scalp  by .  590 

reception  by  A'pi’dashi- 

wanniof .  590 

scalp-washers,  etc.,  dancing  in 

plaza  by .  591 

procession  to  large  plaza  by.  591 
scalp- washers  and  scalp-kickers, 

selection  of .  579 

Sha'liiko,  dance  of  personators 

of .  601 

shrines,  list  of,  of  Gods  of  War. .  606 

lsu'lhlan'na,  importance  of 

(note) .  598 

two  festivals  of .  678 

U'hana  yal'lannC,  legend  about 

(note) .  606 

victor,  bathing  by  scalp-kicker 

and  aid  of .  588 

confinement  toscalp  pole  of.  587 
meaning  of  decorations  on 

head  of .  600 

painting  and  decoration  of 

face  of .  599,600 

selection  of  elder  brother  to.  579 
victor  and  elder  brother,  cos¬ 
tume  of .  598-599 

discovery  of  enemy  by .  581 

distribution  of  meal  by _  599 

performance  with  red  he'we 

by .  602 

shooting  of  scalp  by .  581 

village,  encircling  of,  by  scalp- 

kickers  .  586 

war  pouch,  making  of .  587-588 

warrior,  prayer  whispered  by.  579-580 

throwing  of  arrows  by .  602 

warriors,  decoration  of .  599 

first  step  inaugurated  by . .  579-580 
selection  of  personators  of. .  579 

war  whoop,  giving  of .  581 

Bow  priesthood  and  Ant  fraternity, 

song  sung  by .  583 

elder  brother  Bow  priest,  installa¬ 
tion  of .  577-578 

ceremonial,  praying  after .  578 

elder  brother  Bow  priest,  cere¬ 
mony  over  fellow  of .  578 

Kla'kwemosi,  instruction  of 
novice  by .  577-578 
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578 


409 

409 

408 


Esoteric  fraternities— Continued. 
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elder  brother  Bow  priest,  meal  paint¬ 
ing,  making  of,  by  pe'kwln  . . 
novice,  instruction  of,  by  priest¬ 
hood  . 

Kla'kwemosi,  prerogative  of .  577 

organizers  of .  573 

peculiar  feature  of .  577 

tChi'klalikwe  {Rattlesnake fraternity) _  528 

manner  of  formation  of .  528 

Fraternities,  origin  and  functions  of .. .  407-428 
A'pi'dashiwanni,  creation  of  the...  413 
A'shiwi,  certain,  join  the  Mu"kwe.  412 

coming  of .  408 

A'shiwi  fraternities,  secrets  of  mys¬ 
tery  medicine  given  to .  409 

author,  sacred  objects  presented  to.  418 

bath,  process  of  the  women’s .  425 

Beast  Gods,  names  given  to 

creation  of . 

BP'tsi'si,  creation  of . 

ceremonial  chamber,  closing  cere¬ 
monies  in .  427 

etiquette  in .  425,426 

Chi'pia,  settlement  of  party  of 

gods  at . 407 

corn,  preparation  of  a  perfect  ear  of.  418 

Divine  Ones,  third  fraternity  or¬ 
ganized  by . ’ .  409 

dry  painting,  form  of .  445 

dt'tone  and  mi'li,  importance  of,  in 

the  fraternities .  416,417 

Fire  and  Sword  orders,  method  of 

joining .  416 

fraternities,  ceremonial  bathing  of.  425 

certain  other .  443 

drums  of .  425 

eligibility  to  membership  in  . . .  413 

garments  worn  by  members  of.  425 

language  of  songs  of .  424, 425 

length  of  meetings  of  certain  . .  421 

method  of  notification  of  meet¬ 
ings  of .  422 

places  of-meetings  of .  423 

rooms  of  the .  423 

semimonthly  meetings  of .  422 

tablet  altars  of .  425 

time  of  meeting  of .  421,422 

fraternity,  deceased  member  of, 

ceremony  with  mi'li .  443 

Ne'wekwe,  the  second  organ¬ 
ize*1  .  408,409 

organization  of  first .  408 

organization  of  the  Shu’maa- 


kwe 


41 1 


Struck-by-lightning,  origin  of.  413-414 

TJ'huhukwe,  formation  of .  410 

Great  Fire  fraternity,  organization 


of. 


.  409 

Ha'lo'kwe,  organization  of  the .  410 

•Hle'wekwe,  peculiarity  of  the .  417 

return  of,  to  their  people .  410 

sword  swallowing  taught  the  ..  410 

Hopis,  Little  Fire  fraternity  original 

with  ( note ) .  444 

It'sGpcho,  joining  the  order  of .  416 
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It'sgpcho,  order  of,  dance  in  Shun'- 

te'klaya  by .  412 

Ke'pachu,  home  of  (  note) .  494 

Knife  order,  cause  of  organization 

of .  410 

•Ko'sbi'kwe  and  A'pi‘«lashiwanni, 
requirements  to  membership  in . .  421 

Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na,  group  known  as. .  407 

initiation  of  certain  members 
of  Great  Fire  fraternity  by  . . .  411 

Le'lentu,  finding  of,  by  Mu'kwe..  413 

medicine  man,  power  of  (note) .  414 

mi'li,  separation  and  reconstruction 

of .  418-420 

mystery  medicine  order,  joining  a.  415 
mythologic  philosophy,  basis  of  the 

Zufli .  414,415 

novice,  course  of  initiation  of  a  . .  426, 427 

plume  worn  by .  423 

Pa'yatamu,  distinction  in  name  of 

(note) .  409 

po'nepoyannO,  description  of  (note)  417 
Po'shaiyanki  and  associates,  com- 

inSOl .  407 

prayer  plumes,  making  and  deposit¬ 
ing  of,  time  of  .  423 

sand  painting,  antiquity  of  (note)  . .  416 

‘San'iaklakwe  ( Hunters  fraternity), 

peculiarity  of  .  447 

sculpture,  aboriginal,  near  Shi'- 

papolima .  407 

Shi'papolima,  location  of .  407 

significance  of  name  (note) .  407 

those  who  traveled  to .  407 

Shi'wannakwe,  definition  of  (note) .  408 

mi'li  of .  448 

Sho'wekwe,  fraternity  of .  443 

Shu'maakwe,  mi'li  of  the .  447 

Sia  cosmogony,  bit  of  (note) .  408 

sucking,  process  of  (note) .  445 

theurgism,  development  of .  414,415 

theurgists,  methods  adopted  by,  in 

curing  disease .  445 

woman,  selection  of  fraternity 

father  for  a .  422  423 

Zunis,  introduction  of  Little  Fire 

fraternity  among .  411,412 

secrets  of  It'sOpclio  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  .  444 

Hii'lo‘kwe  (Ant fraternity) .  528-530 

A'chiya,  prayer  plumes  of  order  of.  530 

ant  gods,  Hii'lo’kwe  agents  of .  529 

ant-hill,  praying  of  novice  over _  530 

fraternity  father,  depositing  of 

prayer  plumes  by .  529 

orders,  names  of .  528 

patient,  method  of  treatment  of. . . .  529 

treatment  of,  in  ceremonial 

chamber  .  529 

t  Hle’wekwe  (  Wood  fraternity),  or  .Sword 

swallowers .  444-435 

A'shiwi,  reception  of  ‘Hle'wekwe  by  447 
ceremonial  chamber,  decorations  in  453 

preparation  of .  451-452 

rehearsal  of  songs  in .  450 
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ceremonial  chamber,  sleeping  in, 

purpose  of . 

ceremony,  gathering  of  wood  for  the 
continence  and  fast,  observance  of, 

during  ceremony . 

corn  and  wheat,  grinding  of,  in 
houses  of  novices  and  fraternity 

fathers  . 

elder  and  younger  brother  Bow 
priests,  prayer  plumes  deposited  by 

ft'towe,  bringing-of  snow  by . 

creation  of  additional,  for 

snow .  440-447 

fraternity,  bathing  of  members 

after  dancing  (note) .  452 

praying  in  groups  of  members  of  452 
fraternity  father,  ceremony  with 

meal  and  feather .  457 

ceremony  with  members  of  ..  449,450 
plume  offering  presented  by  ...  452 

fraternity  father,  ceremonial  of  nov¬ 
ice  and .  449 

‘hle'Ot'tonO.  decoration  of  (note)  ...  454 

procession  of  ‘HlCm'mosona 

with .  454 

‘Hle'wekwe,  applying  medicinesof.  448 

clans  of  officers  of .  449 

ceremonies,  difference  between 

January  and  February .  482-483 

dry  paintings  and  fetishes  of . . .  454 

education  of,  by  A'chiyiLlii'topa.  445 

February  ceremonial  of .  482^83 

initiation  of  youth  and  maiden 

into .  451-458 

January,  1897,  ceremonies  ob¬ 
served  in .  483 

la'sliowawe  made  by  members 

of .  450,451 

making  of  prayer  plumes  and 

ha'kwani .  453-454 

meeting  of  the  A'shiwi  by _  445,446 

method  of  applying  for  medi¬ 
cines  of .  447,448 

method  of  applying  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  .  448, 449 

order  of  the .  4i7 


453 

451 

453 

456 

456 

444 


original  swords  of  (note) .  445 

return  journey  of  the .  445 

route  of,  dispute  in  regard  to.  444-445 
separation  of,  from  their  people.  444 

special  use  of  medicines  of .  447 

village  built  at  Nutria  by .  445 

white-blossomed  medicine  of 

(note) .  448 

‘Hle'wekwe  and  Sword  order  of 
Great  Fire  fraternity,  combina¬ 
tion  dances  of .  454 

Kla'kwemosi,  creation  of  Mu'chai- 

lihii'nona  and  Mu'waiyc .  447 

Klalatsilo,  order  of  (spruce  tree)..  483-185 

ceremony,  occurrence  of .  483 

novices,  selection  of  fraternity 

fathers  for .  484 

selection  of  members  of .  483-484 

sword  swallowing,  ending  of 
ceremony  of .  485 
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KIiila*silo,  swords,  preparation  of, 

for  ceremony .  484^85 

swallowing  of . 485 

trees,  collection  of .  484 

making  of  swords  from  butt 

Of .  484 

la'showawe,  distribution  of .  451 

medicine,  preparation  and  drink¬ 
ing  of .  452 

securing  of,  for  ceremony .  451 

Mu'waiye,  the .  458-482 

A'chiyiilii'topa,  erasing  of  figure 

of .  467 

wonders  performed  by  fig¬ 
ure  of .  462-463 

a'mosi,  costume  worn  by .  469 

distribution  of  la'showawe 

by .  462 

a'mosono'‘kla,  costume  worn  by  469 
Bear  clan,  certain  members  of, 

costume  worn  by .  473 

certain  members  of,  and 
group,  performance  of....  473 

Bow  priesthood,  dancing  of, 

with  tehl'nawe .  468-469 

boxes,  ceremony  over .  464 

ceremonial  chamber,  assem¬ 
bling  of  dancers  in .  458,459 

dancing  of ‘Hle’wekwe  in.  460-461 
decoration  of  A'chiyala'to- 

pa’s  picture  in .  462 

preparation  of  openings 

into .  476 

returnof  tehl'nawe  to  roof  of  472 
ceremonies,  view  of,  from  win¬ 
dows  .  477 

chamber,  ceremony  with  fe¬ 
tishes  in .  463 

position  of  novices  in .  476 

Chu'pawa,  choir  of,  singing  in 

plaza  by .  475 

concluding  ceremonies  of  fra¬ 
ternity  father  and  novice  ..  481-482 

costume  worn  by .  474-175 

crosses  of  meal,  member  of 

•Hle'wekwe  forms  two .  472 

dance  of .  459 

dancing  of,  in  plaza .  475 

definition  of  word  (note) .  458 

Ct'tonO,  offering  of  plumes  to. . .  464 

ft'lowe, failure  to  sprinkle  (note)  476 
position  of  persons  in  charge 

of .  478,479 

St'towe  and  ‘hla'we  bearers,  exit 

of,  from  plaza .  475 

return  of,  to  house  of  Badger 

clan .  475 

Ct'towe  and  ‘hla'we  bearers  and 

leader,  entrance  of .  473 

fraternity  chumber,  position  of 

members  in .  477 

fraternity  fathers,  clans  of .  471 

feast,  enjoyment  of,  after  cere¬ 
mony  .  472 

fetishes,  etc.,  storing  away  of. . .  480 
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Mu'waiye,  girls,  circle  dance  by  .  461-462 
Gods  of  War,  tehl'nawe  depos¬ 
ited  at  shrines  of .  48i 

Great  Fire  fraternity,  entrance 

and  performance  of .  461 

sword  swallowing  by .  471 

‘hle'Ct'tonC,  maiden  who  carries 

the  .  464 

procession  with  the .  464 

'Hlem'mosona,  costume  of .  460 

line  of  meal  made  by .  463 

'Hle'wekwe,  address  of  We'wha 

in  chamber  of .  480 

administering  medicine  wa¬ 
ter  in  chamber  of .  479 

ceremony  with  Ot'towe  in 

chamber  of .  479 

chamber  of,  ceremonies  in  477-478 
costumes  worn  by  per¬ 
formers  in .  477 

conduct  of  guests  in  cham¬ 
ber  of .  478 

costume  of  members  of .  460 

costume  worn  by,  in  plaza . .  466 

dancing  in  chamber  of .  ...  478 

enjoyment  of  feast  in  cham¬ 
ber  of .  480 

entering  of,  into  chamber. .  460 

male  membersof,  singing  of.  473 
preparation  for  arrival  of.  459, 460 
removal  of  paraphernalia 

from  chamber  of .  479 

sword  swallowing  by .  461 

sword  swallowing  in  cham¬ 
ber  of .  478 

swords  used  by .  460 

‘hiu'tsipone,  form  of  (note) .  475 

notched  sticks,  method  of  per¬ 
forming  with .  465 

meal,  basket  of,  depositing  of 
(note) .  470 


Mu'ehailiha'nona,  costume  of.  473-474 
Mu'ehailiha'nona  and  maidens, 

procession  of .  474 

musician,  grave  offense  com¬ 


mitted  by .  46i 

ceremony  of,  over  boxes  . . .  465 

retirement  of, from  plaza...  470 
novices,  appearance  of, in  plaza.  470 
ceremony  with  gifts  for..  471-472 
ceremony  with  mi'll  over  . .  472 

ceremony  with  swords  over.  472 

whipping  of .  474 

O'he'wa  ki'wi'sinp,  playing  of 

choir  from .  454 

painting,  depositing  of  sand 

fr°m .  467 

sacredness  of  (note) .  467 

photographs,  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  (note) . 463 

plaza,  arrangement  of  Ct'towe 

bearers  in .  464 

boxes  in,  changing  of .  473 

brilliant  scene  in .  470 
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Mu'waiye,  plaza,  sword  swallowing 

of 'HlOm'mosona  in .  470 

prayer  plumes,  planting  of,  after 

ceremonies .  431 

procession  of,  in  plaza .  475-476 

to  house  of  the  Ct'towe .  476 

rehearsal  of  the  dance  of .  458 

removal  of  ornaments  from  ....  476 

Si'aa'  te'wita,  dance  or  'Hle'¬ 
wekwe  in .  466 

‘Hlem'mosona  again  swal¬ 
lows  sword  in .  467-468 

prayer  of  'Hlem'mosona 

over  boxes  in .  439 

sword  swallowing  in  .  466-467,469 

sprinkling  of  dt'to we  by .  476 

Sword  order  of  Great  Fire  fra¬ 
ternity,  entrance  into  plaza 

b>' .  469-470 

tehl'nawe,  placing  of .  463 

women  and  girls,  costume  of. . .  460 

novice,  washing  head  of .  458 

novices,  administering  of  medicine 

water  to .  457 

prayer  plumes,  making  and  deposit¬ 
ing  of,  in  spring .  454,4.55 

rock  markings,  description  of  cer- 

tain .  444,445 

spring,  claim  of  'Hle'wekwe  in  re¬ 
gard  to  (note) .  456 

member  of  party  visiting,  cos¬ 
tumes  of .  455 

Su'ni-a'shiwanni,  creation  of .  445 

sword,  swallowing  of,  by  fraternity 

father  and  novice .  457 

sword  blades,  keeper  of  (note) .  451 

sword  swallowing,  ceremony  pre¬ 
ceding .  457 

tehl'nang,  description  of  (note)...  450-451 
tehl'nawe,  presentation  of,  to 

'Hlem'mosona .  456 

Zufii  place  of  nativity  (note) .  444 

Zunis,  snow  legend  of .  446 

tKo'ahVkwe  (Cactus  fraternity) .  569-576 

application  for  membership  in,  form 

of .  570 

cactus,  collection  of .  571 

effect  of  breaking  (note) .  675 

fighting  in  plaza  with .  575 

cactus  and  willows,  dancing  with. .  573 

placing  of,  around  altar .  572 

cactus  bearers,  meeting  the .  571 

procession  of,  to  village .  572 

cactus  dance,  preparation  for _  573-574 

cactus  dancers,  dancing  in  plaza 

by .  574,575 

procession  to  plaza  by .  674,  575 

cactus  plant  the  symbol  of .  570 

ceremony,  bathing  of  participants 

in .  573 

depositing  of  cactus  and 

switches  after .  570 

cougar  medicine  of .  576 

dry  painting,  character  of  (note)...  575 
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medicine  water,  consecration  of,  by 

pe'kwin .  572 

members,  costume  worn  by,  in 

plaza .  574 

novice,  ceremony  over  painting 

with .  575 

ceremony  over,  with  cactus. .  571-672 
ceremony  with  cactus  and  wil¬ 
lows  over .  573 

instructions  given  to .  576 

prayer  plumes,  depositing  of,  by 

deputy .  570, 571 

preparation  of,  by  members  of. .  570 

qualifications  for  membership  in.  569-570 

shrine  sacred  to .  570 

willows,  collection  and  ceremony 

over .  571 

.  women,  separation  of  members 

from,  during  ceremonies .  571 

yucca  glauca,  division  of .  571 

1 Ua’tke  'Hlan'na kwe  ( Great  Fire  frater¬ 
nity) .  485-521 

Fire  order — division  of  Sword 

order .  504-511 

bud  medicine,  desire  of  women 


for . 

. . .  506 

ceremonial  chamber,  placing  of 

trees  upon . . 

. . .  507 

drv  painting,  making  of _ 

. . .  507 

female  members,  dressof _ 

. . .  509 

fifth  day,  ceremonies  of . 

.  508-511 

first  night,  ceremonies  of _ 

.  504-506 

Great  Fire  fraternity,  close 

of 

dance  of . 

.  510-511 

dance  of .  510 

‘Hlem'mosona,  address  to  peo¬ 
ple  by .  505 

depositing  of  prayer  plumes 

by .  508 

distribution  of  medicine  by.  505 

juniper  splinters,  eeremony 

with .  504 

male  members,  decoration  of  . .  509 

meal  and  corn  grains,  eagerness 

for .  508 

meal,  husk  of,  ceremony  with 

novice's .  504 

mi'li,  ceremony  over  novice 

with .  505 

novice,  ceremony  over .  508 

conducting  of,  to  ceremo¬ 
nial  chamber .  504 

swallowing  of  sword  by  ... .  505 

painting,  effect  of  blemish  on..  507 

plaza,  procession  of  members 

to .  509-510 

spot  in,  sacredness  of .  508 

sword  swallowing  in .  510 

second  day,  ceremonies  of _  506-508 

splinters,  ceremony  with .  506 

sword,  ceremony  over  novice 

with .  505 

failureof  novices  to  swallow 

(note) .  505 

sword  blades,  dancing  with _  504 
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Fire  order,  sword  blades,  distribu¬ 
tion  of .  504 

size  of  (note) .  504 

Sword  order,  ceremony  with 
trees  by ‘Hlem'mosona  and.  507-508 

sword  swallowing  (note) .  505 

trees,  ceremony  over .  506 

collection  of .  506 

placing  of,  in  ceremonial 

chamber .  506 

sprinkling  of  meal  upon ....  507 

Ke'pachu.derivationof  word  (note).  486 

Kok'ko  ‘hlan'na,  order  of .  487-490 

anthropic  gods  associated  with .  487 

preparation  of  patient  to  re¬ 
ceive  the .  487 

mark  of  (note) .  48 

method  of  joining .  487 

patient,  ceremony  over  body 

of .  488,489 

chamberof,arrivalofgodsat  488 
departure  of  gods  from 

chamber  of .  490 

eating  of  bread  by .  490 

gifts  presented  to .  490 

intermission  in  ceremony 

over .  489 

performance  of  fire-makers 

over .  489 

performance  of  Kwe'lele 

over  .  489-490 

washing  of  head  of .  490 

sore  throat,  ceremony  for  the 

cure  of .  487-490 

story  of  meeting  of  Kok'ko 
•hlan'na  and  Shumai'koli ....  487 

language  of  songs  of  (note) .  486 

Ma'‘ke  ‘Hlan'na  (Great  Fire),  divi¬ 
sions  of  order  of .  485 

O'naya'nakla,  initiation  into  order 

of .  490-504 

a'kwamosi,  consecration  of  wa¬ 
ter  by .  492 

forming  of  cross  of  meal  by.  492 

ashes,  sprinkling  of .  492. 494 

Beast  Gods,  food  deposited  for. .  492 

ceremonial  chamber,  adorn¬ 
ment  of  members  in .  491 

assembling  in .  491 

guest  in,  privileges  of .  498 

seating  of  members  in _  491,492 

ceremony,  excitement  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in .  495-196 

choir,  two  men  of,  performances 

by .  499 

two  men  of,  sprinkling  of 

ashes  by .  499 

closing  ceremonies .  502 

director,  dancing  of .  500 

Fire  fraternity,  playing  with 

fire  by .  495 

Fireorder, membershipin  (note)  490 

first  night,  ceremonies  of . 491—195 

fourth  night,  decorations  in 

chamber  on .  498 
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O'naya'nakla,  fourth  night,  open¬ 
ing  ceremony  on .  498-499 

personal  adornment  on  ....  498 

guest,  playing  with  fire  by  a _  495 

Little  Fire  fraternity,  theurgist 

of,  performances  by .  500-501 

material,  extracted,  actions  of 

theurgists  with .  501 

meal,  distribution  of  to  each 
person .  492 


members,  manipulation  of  live 

coals  by .  601 H 

novices,  ceremony  with .  501 

dancing  of .  493,500 

decorations  of .  499-500 

performance  of  fraternity 

fathers  with .  493 

performance  of  warrior  over 

the .  493 

patients,  articles  extracted  from 

bodies  of .  501 

practicing  upon .  493 

prayer,  offering  of .  493 

preparations  for,  on  first  day.  490-491 

sand  painting,  making  of .  491 

second  night,  ceremonies  of..  495-496 

close  of  ceremonies  of .  496 

dress  of  members  on .  495 


Sia  guest,  performances  by .  497 

Sia  Indian,  dancing  of .  497 

sucking,  practicing  of,  by  nov- 

ices .  502 

Sword  order,  performances  by 

“  of . .  503 

theurgist,  actions  of  a .  502-503 

theurgists,  gesticulations  of ... .  495 

method  of  action  by,  in 
healing .  493 


practicingof .  496,497,500 

third  night,  close  of  ceremonies 


497-498 


making  of  pictures  during. .  496 

variations  noted  in  1884  .  502-503 

warrior,  dancing  of .  495 

healing  of  sick  by .  495 

sucking  at  heart  by .  493 

woman  theurgists,  dancing  of. .  497 

writer,  practicing  on  the .  500 

officers  of .  485-486 

orders,  number  of,  in .  435 

origin  of .  4g6 

Po'lsikishi  (spruce  tree),  order  of.  515-521 
a'kwamosi,  consecration  of  med¬ 
icine  water  by .  519 

making  of  medicine  water 

by .  517 

altar,  sprinkling  meal  on .  517 

Beast  Gods,  singing  of  songs  to.  515 
chamber,  head  washing  in...  619-620 
position  of  participants  in..  519 

close  of  night  ceremonies .  518 

food,  offerings  of .  517 

‘Hlem'mosona,  administering 

of  medicine  water  by .  520 

Na'ke'e,  making  of  prayer 
plumes  to . 615  ! 
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Po'lsikishi,  order  of,  Na'ke'e,  song  to  515 
novice,  attempt  by,  to  swallow 

tree  sword .  543 

meal,  sprinkling  of  trees  with.  520,521 
medicine  water,  spraying  throat 

with .  520 

outdoor  festival  of .  520 

plaza,  dance  with  trees  in .  520 

procession  to .  520 

rhombusand  fiute,  useof  (note).  516 
songs,  singing  of,  in  chamber  . .  619 

swords,  preparation  of .  517 

putting  away  of .  521 

time  of  holding  ceremonial ....  515 

trees,  ceremony  of  <H16m'mo- 


sona,  etc.,  with .  517-518 

ceremony  over .  516 

collection  of,  by .  545 

depositing  of .  521 

plucking  of  buds  from .  521 

tree  swords,  danger  in  swallow¬ 
ing  (note) .  520 

Sho'tiklanna  (Arrow  order),  origin 

of . . . 511-515 

arrow  swallowing  by  members 

of .  513 

arrows,  description  of  (note)...  513 

closing  ceremony  of .  545 

decoration  of  members  of .  612 

‘HlOm'mosona,  distribution  of 

arrows  by .  512-513 

prayer  of,  with  swords .  514 

indoor  dance  of .  542 

men,  washing  of  heads  of .  542 

novice,  arrow  ceremony  over  . .  543 

O'pompia  mountain,  attaching  • 

reed  to  tree  on .  542 

origin  of .  544 

reed,  prayers  over .  511-512 

Si'aa'te'wita,  procession  to .  513 

sword  swallowing  in . 513,514 

song  and  dance  by  members 

°f .  514-515 

table  showing  order  of  sword 

swallowing .  544 

time  of  holding  ceremonial  ....  511 

warrior,  preparation  of  a  reed 

by .  511 

songs  from  the  Ke'pachu,  stanzas  of.  486 

■  Ma'tke  tSan'nakwe  ( Little  Fire  frater¬ 
nity) .  549-569 

division  of,  reason  for  the .  549-550 

fire  display  of .  549 

four  orders  of .  549 

Little  Fire  fraternity,  order  of  Pa'- 

yatiimu  of .  568-569 

origin  of,  legend  of .  568-569 

te'na'sali,  use  of  (note) .  569 

Nai'uchi,  warrior  of  the .  549 

new  body,  naming  of .  550 

O'naya'nakla,  ceremony  of  initia¬ 
tion  into .  550-564 

altar,  description  of .  554 

sprinkling  of  Little  Fire  fra¬ 
ternity  .  559-660 
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O'naya'nakla,  a'kwamosi,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  medicine  water  by ... . 
a'kwamosi,  sprinkling  of  altar 

by . 

Beast  Gods,  fraternity  fathers 
representing  spirits  of ... . 
visit  to  chamber  of  U'huhu- 
kwe  (Eagle  down  frater¬ 
nity)  by . 

bowl,  emptying  into  excava¬ 
tion  of  contents  of . 

chamber,  marks  in . 

placing  of  novices  in . 

scene  in . 

singing  in . 

sleeping  in  ceremonial . 

war  tales  recited  in  the  .... 
ceremonies,  closing  of  fourth 

day . 

preparation  of  chamber  for. 
chaparral-cock,  movements  of 

characters  representing . 

children,  dancing  of  trio  of _ 

dance,  close  of,  on  second  day.. 

opening  of . 

decorations,  designs  used  in  ... 
dry  painting,  preparation  of  ... 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  cere¬ 
mony  with  fire  by . 556-557 

distribution  of  medicine  by.  560 

graceful  dancing  of .  563 

elder  brother  Bow  priest  and 

Bear,  peculiar  dance  of .  563-564 

first  day,  ceremonies  of .  550 

fourth  day,  ceremonies  on _  560-564 

fraternity,  greeting  to  each 

member  of .  550-551 

invocation  to  the .  552 

fraternity  fathers,  ceremony 

with  novices  by .  562 

grinders,  dancing  of .  556,  558 

dress  of .  554 

removing  of  ornaments  of. .  556 

Ko'tikili,  costume  worn  by _  559 

dancing  of,  in  house  of  Little 

Fire  fraternity .  559 

gathering  of  certain,  in 

chamber .  558 

Little  Fire  fraternity,  story  tell¬ 
ing  in  house  of .  559 

Little  Fire  fraternity  house, 

smoking  of  cigarettes  in .  559 

medicine,  grinding  of .  553-554 

making  of .  555-556 

method  of  using  (note) .  560 

utensils  used  in .  554 

medicine  grinders,  baptizing  of.  558 
medicines  of  Beast  Gods,  collec¬ 
tion  of . ’ .  552-553 

medicine  water,  preparation 

of .  652-553 

mystery  medicine  order,  prac¬ 
ticing  of  healing  by  members 

of .  563 

night,  ceremony  of  first .  550-553 

novices,  decoration  of .  561 


561 
553 

562 


563 

563 
553 

552 

560 

559 

553 
551 

564 
550 

562 

563 
555 
654 

561 

560 
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O'naya'nakla,  plant  medicines, 

other  ( note) .  554 

rod,  striking  body  with .  557 

second  day,  ceremonies  on...  553-555 
sunflower  powder,  purposes  of.  560-561 

third  day,  ceremonies  on .  555-558 

closing  ceremonies  of .  558 

third  night,  exercises  of .  558-560 

yucca  baceata,  striking  with  . . .  657 

Pe'shateilo'kwe  (Cimex  fraternity), 

sun  dance  of .  564-568 

ceremony  of  March,  1904 .  564-568 

ceremony,  tameness  of .  566 

coals,  preparation  of  juniper. . . .  565 

dancers,  costume  worn  by  leader 

of .  565 

Hopi  jugglers,  greatness  of .  568 

Hopi  order,  limited  membership 

in .  568 

method  of  employment  of 

shaman  of . .  568 

Hopi  order  of  Mystery  medicine, 

mode  of  practicing .  567-568 

Hopis,  rumor  of  reestablishment 
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male  dancers,  dress  of .  565-566 

medicine,  bathing  of  dancers 

with .  566 
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coals  in .  566 

sprinkler,  dress  of .  565 
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ing 


545 
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fourth  night,  ceremonies  of .  537-543 
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meaning  of  word .  539 
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preparation  of .  543-546 
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Mooney,  James,  work  of,  on  cyclopedia  of 
native  tribes .  XL 

Morfi,  P.,  history  of  Texas  by .  xli 

Mortuary  customs.  (See  Customs;  history, 
arts,  and.) 

Mud,  walls  of,  in  the  Southwest .  xxix 

MiP'kwe.  (See  Mythology.) 

Mu'la.  (See  Mythology.) 

Mu'waiye,  the.  (See  Esoteric  fraternities.) 

Mythology .  20-61 

ancestral  gods,  arrow  points  of  place  of 

making  (note) .  33 

creation  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods.  33, 34 
Divine  Ones,  visit  of,  to  Ko'thluwa- 

la'wa .  34 

location  and  description  of  Ko'tlrlu- 

wala'wa .  32 

location  of .  33 

masks,  creation  of,  by  Great  Father 

Ko'yemshi  .  34 

mountains  created  by .  32 

origin  of .  32-34  / 

creation  of  the  Zufii  and  Little 
Colorado  rivers  and  Listening 

spring .  32, 33 

Si'wulu'si'waand  Si'wulu'si'*sa, 
journey  of,  and  its  results....  32 
table  of  Council  of  the  Gods  and 

corresponding  Zufii  priests .  33 

animal  fetishes,  formation  of .  58 

Gods  of  War,  conspire  to  destroy 

I'tiwanna .  58 

destruction  of  I'tiwanna .  58 

mischievous  actions  of .  57 

throwing  of  the  rabbit  stick  by.  57, 58 
whipped  by  their  grandmother.  58 

Animal  fetishes,  origin  of . 57,58 

A'shiwi,  creation  of,  etc .  24-26 

attacks  upon,  by  Navahos .  61 

descent  into  the  valley  by .  61 

flight  and  return  of .  61 

Kla'kwemosi,  sacrifice  to  the  flood 

by .  61 

To'wa  yiil'lannO  (Corn  mountain), 

place  of  refuge .  61 

A'shiwi,  journeying  continued  by .  31 

parents  of .  24 

quest  for  the  Middle  place .  31 

Zufii  explanation  of  many  ruins. ...  31 

A'shiwi,  journeying  resumed  by .  43 

•Kiap'kwena  (Ojo  Caliente),  de¬ 
scription  of  (note) .  43 

Ne'wekwe,  disappearance  of  di¬ 
rector  of .  43 

Beast  Gods,  creation  of .  49 

one  selected  for  each  region .  49 

Bow  priesthood,  origin  of . 49-51 

Gods  of  War,  celebration  over  scalp.  51 
denounced  by  the  Cougar,  Bear, 
and  Badger  and  welcomed  by 

the  Ants .  50 

first  directors  of .  51 

fixing  time  of  continence  and 

fast .  50 

murder  of  aNavaho  woman  by.  49,50 
KOw'wituma  and  Wats'usi,  disap¬ 
pearance  of .  51 
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Clans,  origin  of .  ^ 

choosing;  of  clan  names .  40 

Divine  Ones,  names  of  clans  organ¬ 
ized  by . 

Han'diplnkla,  description  of  a  visit 
to . 


40 


41-43 


40,41 
40 


56 


by  pe'kwin  to  I'ti- 


Pi'chikwe,  definition  of  (note) .  40 

division  of . 

first  to  make  prayer  plumes . 

clouds,  signification  of . . .  2j 

Corn  Maidens,  assembling  of,  in  Si'aa' 

te'wita  . 

assignment  of,  to  the  rain  priest  of 

eachregion .  54 

Bil'<sitsi,  return  of,  to  Lu'klana 

•kiaia/  _ 

bringing  of, 

wanna . 

ceremony  over,  for  corn 

on  roof  of  ki'wBsinfi .  53 

dance  again  at  I'ti wanna .  55, 57 

dance  in  O'he'wa  ki'wi‘sing  and 

Si'aa'  te'wita . 

dancing  of .  g., 

destruction  of  corn  by  witches .  51 

discovery  of .  4g 

escape  of .  ^g 

fast  of  the  A'shiwanni  over  loss  of. .  52 

finding  of,  by  Bi  ‘'tsiLsi .  5^  52 

by  Divine  Ones .  ’  48 

giving  of  seeds  to,  by  witches .  31, 32 

gods,  assumed  forms  of  (note) .  ’53 

•Hla'hewe  drama  (note) .  57 

Ke'yatiwa,  meaning  of  (note) .  49 

meal,  offering  of,  to  the  Council  of 

the  Gods . 

mi'll,  composition  of  (note) .  52 

naming  of .  gi 

Pau'tiwa,  return  of,  to  Ko'thluvva- 

la'wa . 

I  a  yatamu,  aid  of,  solicited  bv 
Gods  of  War . 


54 


48 

55 


63 


,  .  56 

1  a  yatamu  enamored  of .  43 

procession  of,  front  Ku'shilowa  ....  53 

protection  of,  by  the  gods .  49 

in  Si'aa'  te'wita .  gg 

rediscovery  of,  and  re-creation  of 

Corn .  51-57 

return  of,  with  Bi*'*si'si .  52 

sprinkling  of,  by  pe'kwin . 55 

te'likinawe,  one  for  each  maiden..  52 

planting  of,  by  BP'tshsi .  53 

lellow  and  Blue,  visit  certain 
springs .  55 

younger  sister,  visits  He'patina....  55 

Divine  Ones,  assistance  rendered  the 
A'shiwi  by,  in  coming  to  the  outer 
worlri .  25,26 


creation  of 


24 


opening  of  the  earth  by .  25 

Earth  Mother,  symbolism  of .  20 

£t  touie,  songs  oj  Divine  Ones  over .  26,27 

arrangement  of  A'shiwanni  about  .  26 

implied  meaning  of  (note) .  26 

General  conceptions  of  the  universe .  20-22 
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Gods  of  War,  A'shiwi,  discovery  of 

strange  people  by .  34  35 

A'shiwi,  release  of  all  game  by .  '38 

discovery  of,  by  Kdw'wituma  and 

Wats'u.si .  g5 

fight  for  the  A'shiwi .  35 

Hatj'diplnkla,  naming  of  (note)  and 

ceremonies  at .  39 

Kla'nakwe,  capture  of  certain  gods 

by .  37 

dance  of .  gy 

definition  and  description  of 

(note) .  g9 

ko'thlama,  description  of .  37  38 

Ku'yapiili‘sa,  death  of . ’38 

origin  of  the  diminutive.. .  34  35 

Great  Star  (morning' star)  first  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  A'shiwi .  .,7 

Higher  powers,  classification  of  the .  22-23 

celestial,  anthropic,  description  of.  22,23 

classification  of .  2/  23 

enumeration  of .  22’ 93 

number  of  heads .  ~  ’ 

subterranean,  anthropic,  namesand 

description  of .  .,3 

terrestrial .  ,~g 

terrestrial  and  subterranean,  quali¬ 
ties  of .  23 

Hopis,  Punas,  and  Kavahos,  coming  of ..  28,29 
Ji'mi'klanapkiatea,  place  of  com¬ 
ing  through  of .  29 

description  of .  ,,G 

Kla'kwemosi,  planting  of  prayer  plume 

to  Sun  Father  by .  2y 

A  la  nakwe ,  adoption  of  the  surviving,  by 

A'shiwi . 43.44 

description  of  (note) .  44 

discovery  of . .  .  .  .  40  44 

welcomed  by  the  Kla'kwemosi .  ’44 

Kla’nakwe,  destruction  of,  and  songs  of 

thanksgiving .  '  36_40 

A'shiwi,  ceremonies  of,  before  fight- 

.  inS .  36,37 

ho’tikili,  origin  of .  43  47 

appointment  of  officers  of .  47 

gods,  division  of,  among  the  ki'- 

wi'siwe .  47 

•Kiiiklo,  introduction  of  the  A'shiwi 

to  the  gods  by .  46 

ki'whsiwe,  building  of .  43 

Ko'mosona,  definition  of  (note) .  47 

masks  of  the  gods,  inspection  of,  by 

the  A'shiwi .  47 

membership  in  (note) .  47 

Ku'piijbtaya  (lightning-makers) .  21,22 

Mexicans,  /uni  explanation  of  presence  of  29 

Middle  place,  He'patina  symbolizes _  46 

Middle  place,  finding  of .  44,  46 

Black  Corn  people,  Pt'tong  of 

shi'wanni  of .  4.7 

Ct'tonC  of  Black  Corn  people,  his¬ 
tory  of  (note) .  45 

He'shota'yiilla,  migration  of  A'shiwi 

to,  and  finding  and  adoption  of 
Black  Corn  people .  44,45 
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Mythology — Continued. 

Middle  place,  finding  of—  Continued. 
Kia'kwemosi,  resting  place  of  £t'- 

tonOof .  46 

‘Kian'astepi,  declaration  by .  46 

retreatof  Kia'kwemosi  andshi'wan- 

ni  of  Black  Corn  people .  45 

rain-makers,  by  whom  directed .  20,21 

description  of,  and  method  of 

working .  22 

invoking  of .  21 

method  of  producing  thunder .  22 

seeds,  symbolism  of .  22 

sun,  symbolism  of .  22 

Sun  Father,  appointment  of  deputy  to _ 27,28 

A'shiwi,  description  of .  28 

selection  of  St'towe  by  Kow'- 

wituma . .  ...  27,28 

Yii'nfiwwuluha,  placing  of,  in  cere¬ 
mony  over  Cl  'towc .  28 

undermost  world,  description  of .  25 

Universe,  beginnings  of .  23,24 

A'wonawil'ona,  description  of . 23,24 

things  created  by .  23, 24 

A'shiwi,  use  of  cloud  symbols  by, 

reason  for .  24 

beings  in  existence  at .  23 

creation  of  Earth  Mother .  24 

creation  of  stars  and  constellations.  24 

mi'li,  meaning  of .  24 

Witches,  coming  of,  and  introduction  of 

corn .  29-31 

A'wisho,  life  of  A'shiwi  at .  29 

corn,  effect  of  the  raven,  owl,  and 

coyote  upon . 30, 31 

planting  of  the  corn  and  the  re¬ 
sults  thereof .  30,31 

time  periods,  meaning  of  (note) .  30 

witches  demand  the  lives  of  two 

children .  30 

reception  of,  by  A'shiwi .  30 

Yatokla,  Sun  Father,  description  of 

(note) .  24 

Zuiii .  20-61 

Zun  i  Salt  lake ,  origin  of .  58-60 

home  of  •Hli'akwa  (note) .  60 

•Kia'nanaknana,  care  of,  by  Frog 

clan .  59 

departure  of  Ma'we  and  <Hli'- 

akwa,  with  others  from .  58,60 

description  of  ceremony  over 

cleaning  of .  59, 60 

home  of  Ma'we  si'ta .  58 

story  told  by  ‘Hli'akwa  at . 58,59 

Santo  Domingo,  turquoise  mines  at 

(note) .  58 

settling  of  Ma'we  and  the  Gods  of 

War  at .  60 

Zunis,  first  place  of  residence  of  de¬ 
ceased  .  20 

water  supplied  to  earth  by  deceased.  20 

Nai'uchi,  elder  brother  Bow  priest .  20 

Natal  customs.  (See  Customs;  history,  arts, 
and.) 

Natick  dictionary .  xxxvii 

Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy  fraternity).  (See  An¬ 
thropic  worship  and  ritual;  Esoteric  fra¬ 
ternities.) 
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New  Mexico,  collection  of  primitive  art 

objects  from .  xli 

field  work  in .  ix,xvi,xvii 

New  York,  field  work  in .  ix 

Oklahoma,  field  work  in .  ix,xvii 

O'naya'nakla,  initiation  into.  (.See  Esoteric 
fraternities.) 

initiation  into  order  of.  (See  Esoteric 
fraternities.) 

0'no‘hlikia.  (.See  Mythology.) 

Oregon,  field  work  in .  ix,  xiv 

Outer  world  (Te'kohaiakwi,  Light-of-day 
place).  (See  Mythology.) 

Paiute,  vocabulary  of,  obtained .  xiv 

Palle,  Josij .  20 

Pawnee,  dramatic  ritual  of .  xxxix 

Hako  ceremony  of,  monograph  on. .  xxxvm 
Hako  ritual  of,  phonographic  record 

of .  xvt 

mythology  of .  xxxviii-xxxix 

Pa'yatiimu.  (See  Mythology.) 

Pecos,  ruin  of  pueblo,  situation  of .  15 

work  of  expedition  of  1879  at .  15, 16 

Pemmican,  an  Indian  food .  xii 

Peoria,  grammar  and  vocabulary  of . xvm, 

xxxvi 

Pe'shii*silo'kwe  (Cimex  fraternity),  sun 
dance  of.  (See  Esoteric  fraternities.) 

Philips,  O.  P.,  moving  pictures  of  Pueblo 

life,  taken  by .  xvi 

Philology,  comparative,  of  Indian  lan¬ 
guages .  XXXIV-XXXV 

work  in .  x.xxiv-xxxvm 

Photographs,  anthropometric  measurement 

from .  xix 

Physical  characters .  383-384 

Zunis,  albinos  among .  383 

forms  of  the .  383 

measurements  made  by  Dr  A. 

Hrdlickaof .  383,384 

Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood  people).  (See  My¬ 
thology.) 

Pictographs, heraldic .  xxiv 

Pima,  calendric  records  of .  xli 

study  of  industries  of .  xiii 

technologic  specimens  collected  from. .  xli 

Pinole,  an  Indian  food .  xii 

Pis5,  houses  of,  in  the  Southwest . xxix 

Plumed  Serpent.  (See  Mythology.) 

Porto  Rico,  aboriginal  objects  collected  in.  xli 

areheologic  survey  of .  xxvm 

artifacts  and  customs  of .  xiv 

fieldwork  in .  ix, xvii, xxvii-xxvm 

zemis  of,  investigation  of .  xl 

Po'shaiyiinki.  (See  Mythology.) 

Po'*sikishi  (spruce  tree),  order  of.  (See  Esot¬ 
eric  fraternities.) 

Pottery,  Indian,  developmental  stage  of.,  xxvii 

monograph  on . xxvi 

Pueblo,  memoir  on . xxvi 

technologic  importance  of . xxvi-xxvii 

Prayer  plumes  (te'likinawe).  (See  Cere¬ 
monies,  calendar  and  calendric.) 

Property  in  land,  communal  Indian  system 
of .  XXXIII 

Property  of  the  Bureau .  xli-xlii 
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xx 


Psychology,  application  of . 

methods  of . 

work  in . 

Publications  of  the  Bureau . 

Pueblos,  earlier  investigations  of. 

former  populousness  of . 

house  architecture  of . 

relics  collected  from .  xvii.xli 

Rain  and  growth  of  corn,  1Hla'hewe 

CEREMONY  FOR .  180-204 

1890,  reason  for  special  play  of .  180 

1891,  special  reason  for  ceremony  in . .  180, 181 

A'shiwanni,  offerings  made  by .  187,188 

A'shuwahilnona,  costume  and  dancing 


.  xx 

.  XX-XXII 
XLII-XLIII 

.  XLIV 

.  XII 

XXIX 


Of. 


199,  200 


184 

184 

202 

201 

183 


A'wan  a'mosi,  hiim'pone  constructed 

by . 

A'wan  a' mosono'’kIa,  handling  of  corn 

by . 

Badger  clan,  man  of,  ceremony  by . 

Bow  priests,  whirling  of  rhombi  by _ 

choirs,  assembling  and  practicing  of... 
cloud  symbol,  falling  of  mi'waehi  and 

prayer  plumes  near .  203 

corn,  grains  of,  distribution  of .  194, 195 

preparation  of .  186, 187 

corn  and  roots,  reception  of,  by  pe'kwln, 

and  ceremonies  over .  jg9 

drama,  closing  ceremonies  of .  203,204 

how  divided .  181 

participants  in,  analysis  of  table  of.  182 

feast  of .  197 

selection  of .  ]8j 

reasons  for .  j8q 

table  of  participants  in .  ihi,  182 

drought,  Pueblos’  fear  of  {note) .  181 

eagle  plumes,  attaching  of,  to  the  trees.  200 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  bringing  of 

certain  characters  by .  132 

flutes,  description  of .  190, 191, 192 

flutists,  praying  of .  203 

Frog  clan,  action  in  plaza  by  man  of, 

( also  note)  .  200 

lie'kupowanhak'tona,  costume  and 

dressing  of .  ig7  198 

hekupowanng,  praying  of  pe'kwln 


over . 

preparation  of  a  . 

He'patina,  ceremonv  at. 

meaningof  word  {note,  . . 

.  201 

shrine,  description  of 

....  201,202 

•Hla'he  and  Sho'ko  o'tiikwe,  dance  of  .  184 

‘hla'we,  preparation  of.. 

•hlelh'pone,  description  of  (note) 

.  194 

•hle'we,  preparation  of. 

Kla'kwemosi,  consecration  of  water  by.  186 

tkla'potiikwe,  dance  of.. 

dancing  of . 

194,  200, 201 

dress  of . 

•kia'punakwe,  appearance  in  0'he‘wa 

ki'wBsinS  .... 

certain  articles  given  to,  bv  pe'kwln  188 

clans  of  (note) . 

description  of  costume  of  .. 

.  189 

sprinkling  of  corn  by . 

sprinkling  of  water  by  . . 

.  189 

visiting  of  certain  springs  bv 

....  188,189 
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Rain  and  growth,  etc,— Continued. 

kilt,  design  on,  description  of .  189 

la'showawe,  preparation  of,  by  A'shi¬ 
wanni  .  182 

medicine  water,  administering  of,  to 

participants .  203 

mi'laiiliipo'na,  clans  of . 193 

dancing  of .  igg 

mi'wachi-bearers,  action  with  mi'li  by.  201 
Mu'luktiikla,  ceremony  with  trees  by..  195 
0  he  wh  ki ' wi'-siiit1 ,  position  of  parties 

111  ----- .  186 

preparations  and  ceremony  in  . . .  185, 186 
o'tiikwe,  'Hla'he  and  Sho'ko,  general 

dancing  of .  195-197 

participants,  assembling  of  certain,  in 

0'he‘wa  ki'wRsing .  184, 185 

costumes  and  ornaments  worn  by.  192  193 

position  of,  in  Si'aa'  te'wita . 190, 191 

Pa'yatamu,  shrine  of,  description  of 

visit  to .  204 

pe'kwln,  additional  la'showawe  given 

b-v .  183 

each  party  presented  with  a 

la'showanne  by .  733 

meal  painting  made  by,  in  0'he‘wa 

ki'wi'sing .  jgg 

Pi' 1  ’Uishi wan n i ,  duty  of,  during  cere¬ 
mony  (note) .  200 

prayer  plumes,  deposition  of .  195 

procession,  formation  of,  to  Si'aa' 

te'wita  . .  189,190 

Shi'wano'*kia,  dances  in  house  of _  183, 184 

handling  of  corn  by .  183, 184 

position  of  certain  persons  in  house 


of. 


Si'aa' 


.  183 

sho'lipsimon  thle'ona,  costume  and 

dressing  of .  197,198 

te'wita,  basket  dance  of,  partici¬ 
pants  in  .  203 

dancing  of  he'kupowan  hak'tona  in .  198 

dancing  of  Mu'luktiikla  in .  194 

entrance  of  female  dancers  into. . . .  195 

fire  in,  purpose  of .  200 

ushan'ashutO,  dressing  and  ceremony  of  199 

Ya'pota,  costume  of .  195  193 

Revolt  of  1680,  native  accounts  of.  ( See 
Customs;  history,  arts,  and.) 

Rice,  wild,  food  value  of .  xxxi 

memoir  on .  XIII 

Rio  Grande  pueblos,  valuable  objects  ob¬ 
tained  from .  jg 

Rubble,  walls  of,  in  the  Southwest .  xxix 

Russell,  Frank,  archeologic  researches  of.,  xvn 

Piman  researches  of .  xvii.xxix 

Piman  objects  collected  by .  xli 

somatological  data  obtained  by .  xix 

technological  studies  of,  in  the  South¬ 


west  . 


St. 


XXIX-XXXI 


Clair,  H.  H.,  Chinook  dictionary  by _  xxxv 

collaboration  of,  in  comparative  synop¬ 
sis  of  languages .  xxxiv 

linguistic  researches  of,  in  Wyoming 

and  Oregon . 

Shoshoni  linguistic  material  studied 

by .  xxxv 

Salt  lake,  Zuni,  origin  of.  {See  Mythology.) 

Salt  Mother.  (See  Mythology.) 
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'San'iakiakwe  (Hunters  fraternity).  {See 
Esoteric  fraternities.) 

Sauk,  study  of  dialects  of .  xxxv 

Savagery,  psychic  index  of .  xxi 

Second  world  (Pii'nanula  te'hula,  Mud 
world).  (See  Mythology.) 

Severalty,  change  from  communal  property 

to  titles  in,  slow  process  of .  xxxm 

Sha'lako,  annual  festival  of .  227,283 

ceremonial  chamber,  repair  of .  227 

Council  of  the  Gods,  night  ceremonies  of,  in 

1879 .  241-249 

ceremonial  chamber,  altar  in,  enu¬ 
meration  of  objects  on .  245, 246 

Council  of  the  Gods,  costume  and 
ornaments  worn  by  certain  per- 

sonators  of .  243,244 

gods,  certain,  ceremony  about  exca¬ 
vations  by .  244 

He'hea,  masks  of .  242 

He'patina,  meeting  of  Council  of 

the  Gods  and  others  at .  242 

‘Hle'lashoktipona  (Wood  ears),  cos¬ 
tume  of .  244 


Kla'kwemosi,  house  of,  ceremony 

of  gods  in .  246-249 

house  of,  ceremony  with  baskets 

in .  248 

conclusion  of  all-night  cer¬ 
emonial  in .  249 

diagram  showing  A'shiwan- 

ni  and  gods .  247 

feast  in .  248, 249 

greeting  of  the  gods  at .  245 

laudation  of  (note) .  245 

masks,  certain,  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  {note) .  243 

red  shell  (Spondylus  princeps)  de¬ 
scription  of  {note) .  243 

Siil'imobiya,  two,  costume  of .  244 

Shu'laawi'si,  ceremonial  father  of, 

costume  of .  241 

costume  of .  241 

depositing  of  food  and  plumes 
in  excavation  by  Hu'tutuand.  249 

depositing  of  prayer  plumes  by.  211 

sprinkling  of  meal  and  deposit¬ 
ing  of  prayer  plumes  in  exca¬ 
vations  by .  242 

white  visitors,  Kla'kwemosi  aids,  to 

enter  chamber .  245 

Yii'muhakto,  two,  costume  of .  243 

gods,  costume  of,  during  house  re¬ 
pairing  .  228 

guests,  entertainment  of .  231 

house  building,  actions  of  A'toshle 

and  Ko'yemshi  during .  229, 230 

experience  of  an  entertainer  of  a 
Sha'lako .  230 


time  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment..  228,229 
Kla'kwemosi,  ceremonial  house  of,  per- 
sonators  of  gods  at  reconstruc¬ 


tion  of .  228 

repairof  ceremonial  house  of .  227,228 

Ko'yemshi,  night  ceremonies  of,  in  1896  .  254-256 
costume  of ,  during  festival .  254 
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dancing  of,  in  Sha'lako  houses...  255,256 

fire  sticks,  use  of .  255 

Great  Father,  recitation  of  litany  by  255 
seating  of,  in  master’s  house,  dia¬ 
gram  of .  255 

Ko'yemshi,  retirement  of,  and  accompany¬ 
ing  ceremonies .  273-283 

Bi’^shsi,  announcement  of  coming  of 

mo'lawe  by .  277 

costume  worn  by .  277 

depositing  of  prayer  plumes  by.  282 

leaving  of  ki'wb'sinf,  by .  282 

reception  of,  in  ki'wi'sinO .  277 

whistle  used  by  (note) .  280 

.  ki'wi'sinO,  administering  of 
holy  water  by  Ko'mosona 

in .  281 

ceremony  over  offerings  in.  281 
ceremony  over  Pau'tiwa in.  279 
ceremony  with  mo'lawe  on 

roof  of .  280 

greeting  by  Bi‘'tsi*si  in .  281 


praying  of  Pau'tiwa  at  en¬ 
trance  to .  279 

silence  in,  during  ceremony  281 

Ko'mosona,  order  of  giving  holy 

water  by .  282 

Ko'yemshi,  removal  of  offerings 

made  to .  282 

Ku'shilowa,  planting  of  prayer 

jilumes  at,  by  Ko'tikili .  278 

mo'lawe,  costume  of .  279 

distribution  of  giftsmade  by 

the .  282 

offerings  to,  by  chosen  wo¬ 
men  .  278 

personators  of  the  {note) ....  277 

Nadir,  Shi'wanni  of  the,  cere¬ 
mony  at  shrine  by .  280 

Pau'tiwa  and  mo'lawe,  entrance 

of,  into  plaza .  279 

Si'aa'  te'wita,  dancers  in,  depar¬ 
ture  of,  for  Chi'pia .  278 

Bi‘'lsi'si  and  mo'lawe  (fruit  and 

seed  bearers) .  277-283 

Ko'yemshi,  offerings  made  in  bas¬ 
kets  to .  273 

prayer  plumes,  making  of,  by  first 

body  of  A'shiwanni,  etc .  273 

Si'aa'  te'wita,  assembling  of  Ko'- 

yemsbi  in .  274 

ceremony  over  Ko'yemshi  by 

Kla'kwemosi  in .  274 

corn  collected  in .  276 

He'mishiikwe  dancers  in .  275 

Mu'luktiikla  dancers  in .  275 

offerings  made  to  Ko'yemshi  in.  274 
performances  of  certain  men 

and  boys  in .  276 

scene  in,  during  dances .  275,278 

Wa'te'm'la  dancers  in .  275 

wool  bag  game  played  in .  277 

u'wannami,  bear’s  claws  on  masks 
of .  275 
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Minor  ceremonies .  231-941 

A'kohanna  ti'nakwi,  procession  to 

and  ceremonies  at. .  238 

cord,  knotted,  making  of,  before 

festival .  234 

corn,  ceremony  during  grinding  of.  239 
ceremony  of  grinding,  feast 

given  to  participants  in .  240 

Council  of  the  Gods,  personators  of, 

gathering  of  wood  by .  238 

Council  of  the  Gods  and  Sha'iiiko, 

preparation  of  ma  ks  for. . . .  240, 241 
rehearsing  of  songs  and  prayers 


by 


240 


dead,  offering  of  food  to .  238 

festival,  assembling  of  people  for. . .  240 

day  of,  excavations  made  on ... .  240 

general  preparations  for,  de¬ 
scription  of .  238-240 

timeof  holding,  discussion  asto.  234 

gods,  former  appearance  of,  distress 

caused  by .  23g 

meeting  of,  to  rehearse .  231 

he'sho  (pifion),  depositing  of,  by 

chosen  father  of  Shu'laawPsi .  237 

Ko'mosonaand  Ko'pekwln,  making 

of  sand  mounds  by. . . .  237 

Ko'yemshi,  announcements  made 

by,  in  village .  235,230 

choosing  of .  235 

eight  days’  retreat  of .  237 

gathering  of  wood  by .  236, 237 

list  of  clans  from  which  chosen.  235 
Pi'klaia'klana  (Water  cress  spring), 

visit  to,  description  of . 232,233 

prayer  plumes,  depositing  of,  by 

personators  of  gods .  232 

preparation  of,  by  personators 

of  gods .  232 

Sa'yatiisha,  ceremony  in  house  of.  231, 232 

gathering  of  cottonwood  by .  231 

Sha'iiiko,  house  of,  meeting  of  per¬ 
sonators  of  gods  at .  237 

shrines,  visits  paid  to  various,  be¬ 
fore  festival .  234, 235 

Shu'laawi'si,  accusation  against _  234 

springs,  various,  visited .  233 

wor'we,  making  and  depositing  of 

prayer  plumes  by .  237 

Zun:s,  grinding  songs  of  (note) .  239 

procrastination  of .  238 

prayerplumes,  collection  of,  by  Ko'yem¬ 


shi. 


.  227 

large,  praying  with .  227 

Sha'iiiko,  entertainers  of,  chief  wor'li 

selects  men  to  work  in  fields  of .  230 

Sha'lako  festival  of  1891,  ceremonies 

FOLLOWING .  261-273 

Ant  fraternity,  costume  of .  267 

dance  director,  ceremony  with  disk 

b5' .  268, 269 

dancing  of  members  of .  267 

Cha'kwenn,  greenroom  of,  scene  in .  263 

instruction  in  songs  of .  262 

‘Cha'kwena  gods,  costume  of .  265, 266 

dance,  Hopi,  introduction  of .  266 
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dancers,  man  and  boy,  costume  of .  266 

dances,  religious,  description  of  partici¬ 


pants  in 


263, 264 


Galaxy  fraternity, juggling  with  feather 

by  director  of .  269  270 

gods,  elaborate  display  by  order  of .  261 

Ee'mishiikwe,  costume  of .  264 

dance  of .  264  265 

entrance  of .  ’253 

Ko'yemshi,  ceremonies  in  house  dedi¬ 
cated  by,  in  1896  . 

Little  Fire  fraternity,  appearance  of,  in 

plaza . 

performance  of  wheat  trick  by .  272 

trick  performed  by .  270-272 

Luna,  Roman,  house  of,  costume  worn 

by  Ko'yemshi  in . 

scene  in . 

Mu'luktakla  (tall,  thin  gods),  costume 

of  boy  accompanying .  265 

rain  priest,  reason  given  by,  for  unfa¬ 
vorable  weather . . .  273 

Si'aa'  te'wita,  dance  of  personators  of 


270 


272 


267 

262 


gods  in . . . 


272, 273 


Wa'te'm'la  (many  herds)  dancers,  de¬ 
scription  of . '  _  266 

Sha'lako  gods,  night  ceremonies  of,  in 

1891 .  250-254 

ceremonial  ground,  performance  of 

Sha'iiiko  at .  250  251 

effigy  worn  by  Sha'iiiko,  description  of.  250 

feast  at  midnight,  indulging  in .  254 

Hunters  fraternity,  cloud  design  before 

altarof .  250 

ki'vvitsiwe,  dancers  furnished  by .  252 

participants,  medicine  water  admin¬ 
istered  to .  254 

Sha'lako,  ceremony  in  house  by .  251,252 

dancing  in  effigy  by .  252 

indoor  ceremonies  of,  description 

of .  249-256 

personator  and  fellow,  costume  of.  250 

prayer  in  house  by .  252 

Sha'iiiko  houses,  attendance  at  cere¬ 
monies  in .  252 

Zuni,  attendance  of  the  exclusive  set 

°f- .  252,253 

Zun  is,  effect  of  whisky  drinking 

among .  253,  254 

Sha'lako,  morning  ceremonies  of,  in 

1891 .  256-261 

ceremonial  ground ,  excavations  on .  258 

position  of  Sha'iiiko  and  participants 

011  .  257, 258 

debauchery,  scene  of .  256 

excavations,  depositing  of  prayer 

plumes  and  meal  in .  258-260 

Ko'yemshi,  appearance  of .  261 

Navahos,  brilliant  picture  made  by .  261 

purpose  of  ceremonial .  260, 261 

Sha'iiiko,  first,  procession  of,  and  party  256, 257 

running  of  the .  260 

visitors,  assembling  of  the .  256 

winter  solstice,  selection  of  personators 

of  gods  during .  227 

workers  in  the  fields,  entertainment  of  230, 231 
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Shamanism,  philosophy  of .  xxxix 

Shields,  heraldic,  collection  of .  xli 

martial  devices  on,  sacredness  of .  xxiii 

of  the  Kiowa .  xxiii 

Shi'wannakwe.  (See  Esoteric  fraternities.) 
Shi'wanni  installation  of.  (See  A'shi- 
wanni. ) 

Shi'wanni  and  Shi'wano''kla.  (See  My¬ 
thology.) 

Shi'wanni  of  Nadir,  winter  retreat  of  the. 

(See  A'shiwanni.) 

Shoshoni,  dialect  of,  recorded .  xiv 

study  of  language  of .  xxxv 

Sho'tiklanna  (Arrow  order),  origin  of.  (See 
Esoteric  fraternities.) 

Shrine,  discovery  of  an  ancient .  xv 

Shu'maakwe.  (See  Esoteric  fraternities.) 

Sick  man,  ceremonial  over.  (See  Esoteric 
fraternities. ) 

Sioux,  record  of  physical  types  of .  xi,  xviii 

wakan  of .  xxxix 

Skidi,  Pawnee  band  . .  xxxvm 

Social  customs.  (See  Customs;  history,  arts, 
and. ) 

Sociology,  work  in .  xxxn-xxxiv 

Somatic  material,  transfer  of,  to  United 

States  National  Museum .  xix 

Somatology,  work  in .  xvm-xix 

Sophiology,  work  in .  xxxviii-xl 

Stein,  Robert,  study  of  Ita  Eskimo  by .  xv 

Stevenson,  James,  collections  made  by,  in 

Zuni .  xlv 


work  of,  among  the  Zunis,  etc .  17, 18, 19 

Stevenson,  Matilda  C.,  previous  writings  of, 

on  Zuni . xlvi 

study  of  Zuni  mythsand  ceremonial  by.  XL 

work  of .  18, 19 

Stone  implements,  important  find  of .  xv 

Sun  Father.  (See  Mythology.) 

Swan  ton,  J.  R.,  collaboration  of,  in  compara¬ 
tive  Indian  linguistics .  xxxv 

ethnologic  researches  of .  xvm 

Haida  texts,  studies  of .  xxxv 

linguistic  researches  of .  xxxiii 

Tamale,  an  Indian  food .  xn 

Technology,  collation  of  early  records  of. .  xxxn 

work  in .  xxvi-xxxii 

Te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes)  preparation 
and  planting  of.  (See  A'shiwanni.) 

Tenure,  land,  aboriginal  idea  of. . .  xxxil-xxxm 

Texas,  field  work  in .  ix.xvii 

Third  world  (A'wisho  tehula,  Water-moss 
world),  (See  Mythology.) 

Thomas,  Cyrus,  material  for  cyclopedia  of 

Indians  collected  by .  xl 

memoir  on  Mayan  calendar  systems 
by .  xxxvn,  xliii 
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Thomas,  Cyrus,  study  of  Mexican  and 

Mayan  codices  by .  xxxvii 

work  of,  in  linguistic  classification _  xxxi  v 

Thomas,  Jessie  E.,  dictionary  of  Motul  tran¬ 
scribed  by .  xxxvi 

librarian  of  the  Bureau .  xlii 

Thompson,  E.  H.,  on  Andomaro  Molina. .  xxxvn 

Tipis,  hereditary  heraldic  devices  of .  xxiii 

Totemism,  study  of  philosophy  of .  xxxix 

Trumbull,  J.  H.,  Natick  dictionary  of _  xxxvn 

Tsimsliian, published  textsof .  xxxvi,  xliii 

Turquoise  Man.  (See  Mythology.) 

Tusayan,  architecture  of,  memoir  on .  xlv 

U'huhukwe  (Eagle  down  fraternity).  (See 
Esoteric  fraternities. ) 

Universe,  general  conceptions  of.  (See 
Mythology.) 

U'wannami.  (See  Mythology;  Rain¬ 


makers.) 

U'yuyewi.  ( See  Mythology. ) 

Wasco,  vocabulary  of,  obtained .  xiv 

Wats'usi.  (See  Mythology.) 

Wattling, use  of  in  southwestern  houses...  xxix 

We'wha .  20 

Witchcraft .  392-406 

Badger  clan,  witch  stories  told  by  mem¬ 
ber  of .  394,395 

description  of  a  trial  for .  398-406 

effect  of,  on  the  Zunis .  392,393 

effect  of  the  charge  of,  on  a  sun  priest..  393 
Indian  thought  and  customs,  necessary- 

knowledge  of .  406, 407 

mother  and  son,  charge  of  witchcraft 

against .  395, 396 

Nai'uchi,  faith  of,  in  existence  of .  406 

persons  usually  accused  of .  394 

suspicious  case  of .  395 

theurgist,  objects  extracted  from  pa¬ 
tients  by .  396 

witch,  condemnation  of  a  supposed..  396,397 

procedure  in  the  accusation  of  a  . . .  393 

saving  of  a  supposed,  from  death.  397,398 

witches,  how  punished  (note) .  394 

young  mother,  witch  story  told  by .  395 

Witches,  coming  of,  and  corn,  introduc¬ 
tion  of.  (See  Mythology.) 

Wood,  H.  S.,  editorial  work  of .  xlii 

Wyoming,  field  work  in .  ix.xiv 

Yii'nbwwuluha,  appointment  of,  as  deputy 

to  the  Sun  Father . 27 

Zunis,  myths  and  ceremonies  of,  mono¬ 
graphs  on .  XL 

effect  of  Roman  Catholic  faith  upon  ...  15 

first  place  of  residence  of  deceased .  20 

home  of .  13, 14 

philosophy  of,  environment .  14, 15 

water  supplied  to  earth  by  deceased 
(see  also  Mythology) .  20 
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